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PREFACE 


T  was  a  hard  saying  of  a  Spanish  aphorist  of  the  seventeenth 
century  that ' '  to  equal  a  predecessor  one  must  have  twice 
his  worth."    We  should  deprecate  the  application  of  that 
Itandard  to  The  Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature, 
^ct  we  are  not  without  hope  that  the  work,  of  which  we  here 
present  the  first  volume,  will  be  found  to  mark  some  progress 
the  right  direction.    We  would  call  attention  to  the  following 
us  perhaps  its  chief  distinctive  features:     (i)     It  is  on  a  larger 
kcale  than  any  of  its  predecessors  which  have  carried  the  story 
^rom  colonial  times  to  the  present  generation;  (2)     It  is  the 
irst  history  of  American  literature  composed  with  the  col- 
laboration of  a  numerous  body  of  scholars  from  every  section 
jf  the  United  States  and  from  Canada;  (3)     It  will  provide 
for  the  first  time  an  extensive  bibliography  for  all  periods  and 
Isubjccts  treated;  (4)     It  will  be  a  survey  of  the  life  of  the 
JAmcrican  people  as  expressed  in  their  writings  rather  than  a 
[history  of  belles-lettres  alone.     The  significance  of  these  features 
[may  be  emphasized  by  some  reference  to  the  characteristic 
merits  and  defects  of  previous  works  in  this  field,  to  which  we 
I  are  under  obligations  too  extensive  for  detailed  mention. 

The  earliest  and  the  latest  historians  of  a  literature  have 
great  advantages:  the  earliest,  that  he  has  no  predecessors; 
the  latest,  that  he  has  many.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  remember 
Samuel  L.  Knapp,  who  in  the  preface  to  his  Lectures  on  American 
Literature,  published  in  1829,  easily  justified  the  publication 
of  that  interesting  and  patriotic  overture:  "We  have  very 
good  histories — narrative,  political,  military,  and  constitutional ; 
but  I  know  none,  as  yet,  that  can  be  called  literary — meaning 
by  the  term,  a  history  of  our  literature,  and  of  our  literary 
men."  "You  are  aware, "  he  continues,  "that  it  has  been  said 
by  foreigners,  and  often  repeated,  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  American  literature;  that  it  would  be  vain  for  anyone 
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•t.iy  repeating  them.    The  great  ffx)ch  in  our  histnrv-    th„ 
revolution  of  izrs-sccmcd  sufilcicnt.  alone   to  mtnvVtL 

l^>h;?.  i5  '\"^^'°"^  °f  the  earth,  we  ought  to  aspL  to 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  go  back  to  the  previous  aees  oi 
heroick  virtue  and  gigantick  labours.  Many  of  the  presen 
generation  are  willing  to  think  that  our  ance  tors  were  a 
P.OUS  and  persevering  race  of  men.  who  really  dd  do  Ls 
some  strength  of  character,  but.  without  further  reflect"  on 

vcrgecnough  to  trace  their  character  and  their  history  together- 

Lelnt  w    r'  '°  'u"^  ^ifferently";-and  the  cdftors'o   the 
present  work  are  at  this  point  in  accord  with  Knapp 
^    Knapp.  however,  illustrates  a  temptation  which  has  beset 
mves  igators  of  American  literature  from  his  day  to  ours 
namely,    the   temptation    to   relinquish    the   unremuncrS 
projec    of  adequate  scholarly  publication  and  toZ^n^e 
oneself  by  producing  a  text-book  adapted  to  the  meanT^SThe 
mmds  of  school-boys.     "Mv  olan  "  ho  c.^-c  •  , 

iu^r.^  -It      .  -t^vpian,    ne  says,  in  a  passage  which 

throws  an  Illuminating  beam  down  the  whole  pathwL  of 
Amencan  literary  scholarship-"  My  plan  when  I  commenced 
my  researches  was  an  extensive  one.  and  I  gathered  Topbus 
materials  to  carry  it  into  efTect.     For  several  yearspast  I  hav. 
had  access  to  libraries  rich  in  American  literat'e  fufien 
sat  down    o  work  up  the  mass  I  had  collected,  the  thouTh 
suggested  Itself  to  my  mind,  that  no  adequate  compensatton 
could  ever  be  reasonably  expected  for  my  pains       "^  ItH    J 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  relinquish  altogethe;  my'de^n 

finishi       h^,  prUrdt^s^  jrife  ^  ^.^^ 
work.    And  another  thought  struck  me  most  forc^y  tha^a 

Classes  of  youth  in  our  country,  but  that  a  single  volume  of 
common  size,  m  a  cheap  edition,  might  find  its  way  inLsome  of 
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our  schools,  and  1x5  of  service  in  giving  our  children  a  wish  to 
pursue  the  subject  of  our  literary  history  as  they  advanced  in 
years  and  knowledge."  The  philosophic  observer  may  here 
rema.k  that  our  historian,  like  his  innumerable  successors, 
follows  the  way  of  all  flesh  in  that  when  he  has  abandoned  his 
ideal  immediately  there  bolts  mto  his  mind  an  excellent  reason 
for  abandoning  it. 

A  sicond   temptation  of  the  American  historian,  which 
appeared    long    before     Knapp    and     persisted    long    after 
him,  i;;  to  magnify  the  achievements  of  one's  own  parish 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  country.    In  Governor 
Bradford's  History  oj  Plymouth  Plantation  there  is  hardly  a 
trace  of  inflation;  throughout  that  grave  and  noble  narrative 
the  Governor  cleaves  to  his  purpose  to  write  "in  a  plain  style, 
with  singular  regard  unto  the  simple    truth  in  all    things." 
But  in  Cotton  Mather  one  finds  already  a  local  pride  that  looks 
disdainfully  upon  the  neighbour  colonies  and  deigns  only  to 
compare  the  New  England  worthies  with  the  prophets  and 
apostles  of  Palestine.     In  the  more  tdnperate  passages  of  the 
Magnalia  Chrisli  Americana  he  cultivates  the  just  self-esteem 
of  his  section  with  considerations  like  these:    "I  will  make  no 
odious   comparisons   between    Harvard   College   and    other 
universities  for  the  proportion  of  worthy  men  therein  educated; 
but  New  England,  compared  wich  other  parts  of  America, 
may  certainly  boast  of  having  brought  forth  very  many  emi- 
nent men,  in  proportion  more  than  any  of  them;  and  of 
Harvard  College  (herein  truly  a  Sion  College)  it  may  be  Kiid, 
this  and  that  man  were  bred  there;  of  whom  not  the  least  was 
Mr.  Thomas  Shcpard."     The  local  pride,  more  or  less  justifi- 
able, which  renders  tumid  the  periods  of  this  energetic  old 
Puritan,  was  a  useful  passion  at  a  time  when  literature  was 
obliged  to  develop  independently  in  widely  separated  colonies. 
It  is  a  useful  passion  still  in  a  country  of  a  hundred  million 
inhabitants  separated  by  such  spatial  and  spiritual  inteivals 
as  lie  between  Boston,  New  York,  Richmond,  Chicago,  New 
Orleans,  and  San  Francisco.     It  has  stimulated  the  production 
of  our  innumerable  "local-colorists"  in  poetry  and  prose  fiction. 
It  underlies  many  entertaining  books  and  articles  on  the  New 
England   School,    the   Knickerbocker   School,   the   Southern 
School,  the  Hoosier  School,  and  the  rest;  but  it  is  not  conducive 
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to  the  production  of  a  quite 
hterature. 

Many  of  our  historians  who  escaped  from  the  colonial  or  I 
provmcial  :I  us.on  succumbed,  especially  in  the  period  bffore 
the  Civil  \^ar.  to  the  temptation  of  national  jfride.     There 

abroad.  Transatlantic  critics  enquired  tauntingly  "Who 
reads  an  .Vmencan  book?"  and  challenged  the  American 
authors  to  show  reasons  why  sentence  of  dtath  shoufd  not  be 
pronounced  against  them.  It  no  longer  sufficed  to  say  with  the 
cooni.l  divines  of  New  England:    We  have  created  ^ th 

TlZTA       r'r  ""^'  ^  commonwealth  for  Chn'st 
■Til  Jc^s^Iem.     It  no  longer  served  to  declare 

with  the  Revolutionary  Fathers:     We  have  established  th 
political  Promised  Land,  and  have  set  up  the  lamp  of  LTberty 
for  a  beacon  light  to  all  nations.     What  was  demanded  earlyin 
the  nine  eenth  century  of  the  adolescent  nation  was  anTndfge 
nous  independent  national  literature.     The  u.ong  answer  to 
this   demand   was  given   by  the  enthusiastic  patriots  who 

tnese  btates     and  the  invention  and  adontion  of  a  new 
language;  or  compiled,  to  silence  their  skeptical  Engl  sh  cou 
s:ns.  pretentious  anthologies  of  all  our  village  elegists  or  offeTd 
Dwight ,  c..2.„/  of  Canaan  as  an  equivalent  to  Moon's 
Paradise  Lost    Bariow's  Columbiad  as  an   imposing  na tiona 

I  he  speech  of  C  aunomcus,  as  heralding  the  dawn  of  a  genuinely 
native  school  of  poetry.     Our  pioneer  historian  Knapp  dt 

^Connecticut  [.Mrs.  Sigoumey],  whose  strains  of  poetic  thout^ht 

stcrit'r^sVrt^  ''  ^'^  ^-^'^^^^"^  --  touched  by    h 
sancl.t^  01  a  Sabbath's  morn,  be  equal  to  her  tuneful  sisters 

Hemans  and  Landon,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  •'Bui 
Knapp  who  is  a  forward-looking  man,  anticipates  the  spiri 
in  iTim  H  r  ""'"'t'"  ^"^^"  ^"^  Wstorians'by  dofng  S 
l^orZ^'V^  ^"^'^°"  ^°""^^>-™-  ^  profound  bias  in 
Seamanders  '  'T'^'^'T'''-  "^^'^^^  -^  the  Tibers  and 
Won  'Or  I  T:i  ?"^^^"^^d  by  the  Missouri  and  the 
Amazor.  Or  what  the  loveliness  of  Hlvsus  or  Avor  -  " 
Connecticut  or  the  Potomack .'-Whenever  a  nation 
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prodigies  are  bom.  Admiration  and  patronage  create  myriads 
who  struggle  for  the  mastery,  and  for  the  olympick  crown. 
Encoura^'e  the  game  and  the  victors  will  come."  In  some 
measure,  no  doubt,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  the  Indian  romances  of 
Cooper,  the  philosophy  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  the  novels 
of  Hawthorne,  Longfellow's  Evangeline,  Miles  Standish,  and 
Hiawatha  were  responses  to  this  encouragement  of  the  game — 
to  the  nation's  willing  an  expression  of  its  new  American 
consciousness. 

Against  the  full  rigour  of  the  demand  for  an  independent 
national  literature  there  was,  by  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a 
wholesome  reaction  represented  in  Rufus  Wilmot  Griswold's 
introduction  to  his  Prose  Writers  of  America  (1847).  Since 
this  old  demand  is  still  reasserted  from  year  to  year,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  reprint  here  Griswold's  admirable  reply  to  it. 
"Some  critics  in  England, "  he  says,  "expect  us  who  write  the 
same  language,  profess  the  same  religion,  and  have  in  our 
intellectual  firmament  the  same  Bacon,  Sidney,  and  Locke, 
the  same  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  to  differ  more 
from  themselves  than  they  differ  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
or  from  any  of  the  modems.  This  would  be  harmless,  but 
that  many  persons  in  this  country,  whose  thinking  is  done 
abroad,  are  constantly  echoing  it,  and  wasting  their  little  pro- 
ductive energy  in  efforts  to  comply  with  the  demand.  But 
there  never  was  and  never  can  be  an  exclusively  national 
literature.  All  nations  are  indebted  to  each  other  and  to 
preceding  ages  for  the  means  of  advancement;  and  our  own, 
which  from  our  various  origin  may  be  said  to  be  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  rivers  of  time  which  have  swept  through  every 
country,  can  with  less  justice  than  any  other  be  looked  to  for 
mere  novelties  in  art  and  fancy.  The  question  between  us 
and  other  nations  is  not  who  shall  most  completely  discard 
the  Past,  but  who  shall  make  best  use  of  it.  It  cannot  be 
studied  too  deeply,  for  unless  men  know  what  has  been  ac- 
complished, they  will  exhaust  themselves  in  unfolding  enigmas 
that  have  been  solved,  or  in  pursuing  ignes  fatui  that  have 
already  disappointed  a  thousand  expectations."  With  more 
intelligent  conceptions  than  many  of  his  predecessors  possessed 
of  what  constitutes  a  national  literature,  Griswold  was  still 
a  proud  nationalist.     His  valuable  collections  of  American 
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prose  and  poetry  are  mainly  illustrative  of  writers  who  flourishe 
m  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Of  the  work  c 
that  period  he  forms  in  general  estimates  tempered  by  hi 
confidence  that  something  better  is  yet  to  come. 

In  1855  something  better  came  in  the  shape  of  the  two  larg. 
volumes  of  the  Cychpadia  of  American  Literature  by  Evert  A 
aiid  George  L.  Duyckinck.  a  work  of  extensive  research   de 
signed,  m  the  words  of  the  authors,  "to  bring  together  as  fa 
as  possible  in  one  book  convenient  for  perusal  and  reference 
memonals  and  records  of  the  writers  of  the  country  and  theu 
works,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  day  "     Here 
for  the  first  time  were  presented,  in  something  like  adequate 
measure  and  proportion,  materials  for  the  study  of  our  litera 
ture  in  what  the  compilers  recognized  as  three  great  periods: 
the  Colonial  Era,"  "the  Revolutionary  Period,"  and  "the 
Present  Century."     Disclaiming  any  severe  critical  preten- 
tions, they  exhibited  the  breadth  of  their  historical  interests 
in  the  declaration  that  "it  is  important  to  know  what  books 
have  been  produced,  and  by  whom;  whatever  the  books  may 
have  been  or  whoever  the  men."     A  similar  breadth  of  his- 
toncal  mterest  animated  Moses  Coit  Tyler  in  the  production 
of  his   notable   and   still   unsurpassed   history   of  American 
literature  from  1607  to  1783.     Free  from  the  embarrassment 
of  the  eariy  historians  who  had  advanced  to  their  task  with  a 
somewhat  inflamed  consciousness  that  they  were  defending  the 
btarj  and  Stripes,  Tyler  had  still  a  clear  sense  that  he  was 
engaged  upon  a  great  and  rewarding  enterprise.     In  his  open- 
ing  sentence  he  strikes  the  note  which  every  historian  of  a 
national  literature  should  have  in  his  ear:     "There  is  but  one 
thing  more  interesting  than  the  intellectual  history  of  a  man 
and  that  is  the  intellectual  history  of  a  nation."     If  Tylei 
had  been  able  to  carry  his  narrative  down  to  the  present  day 
in  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  portion  of  his  work  which  he 
brought  to  completion,  the  need  for  our  present  undertaking 
would  have  been  less  obvious. 

Unhappily  the  next  noteworthy  historian,  Charles  F.  Rich- 
fn  ;««";  1  ^^^erican  Literature  1607-1S85  was  published 
m  1886-8,  IS  rather  a  protest  against  the  work  of  Tyler  than  a 
supplement  to  it.  His  leading  purpose  is  not  historical  enquiry 
and    elucidation    but    aesthetic   judgment.     "We   have   had 
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?nough  description,"  he  declares;  "we  want  analysis."  He 
)pcns  ills  account  with  a  definition  of  literature  well  framed  to 
jxcludc  from  his  consideration  most  of  the  important  writing 
la  America  before  the  nineteenth  century:  "Literature  is  the 
written  record  of  valuable  thought,  having  other  than  merely 
practical  purpose."  Under  this  definition  he  is  justified  in 
tsserthig  that  "if  a  certain  space  be  devoted  to  the  colonial 
literature  of  .'\merica,  then,  on  the  same  perspective  ten  times 
IS  much  is  needed  to  bring  the  record  down  to  our  day. 
believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  student  to  consider 
imerican  literature  as  calmly  as  he  would  consider  the  litera- 
[ture  of  another  country."  Under  this  calm'  consideration  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  dwindle  into  a  sombre 
little  vestibule  before  the  wide  edifice  which  contains  the 
writers  who  flourished  through  the  middle  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century— Hawthorne  is  the  latest  novelist  who  receives 
extended  notice.  Richardson  was  not  immune  from  the 
I  influence  of  the  Zeitgeist  of  the  'eighties.  What  he  does  is, 
in  short,  to  create  the  idea  of  what  we  may  call  the  American 
Victorian  Age,  before  and  after  which  there  is  little  that  merits 
the  attention  of  the  dispassionate  critic. 

Professor  Barrett  Wendell  in  his  interesting  Literary  History 
of  America,  published  in  1900,  presents  with  even  sharper 
emphasis  than  Professor  Richardson  his  similar  conception  of  a 
closed  "classical"  period  existing  through  the  middle  years  of 
the  last  century.  As  we  view  the  Americans  from  the  begin- 
ning of  their  history,  "we  can  instantly  perceive, "  he  declares, 
"that  only  the  last,  the  Americans  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
have  produced  literature  of  any  importance.  The  novelists 
and  the  historians,  the  essayists  and  the  poets,  whose  names 
come  to  mind  when  American  literature  is  mentioned,  have  all 
flourished  since  1800."  This  is  the  somewhat  restricted  point 
of  view  established  in  the  Introduction.  In  the  composition 
of  the  history,  the  survey  of  the  field,  one  suspects,  was  still 
further  restricted  by  the  descent  upon  Professor  Wendell  of  the 
spirit  of  Cotton  Mather;  for  the  total  effect  of  the  narrative 
is  an  impression  that  the  literary  history  of  America  i?  essenti- 
ally a  history  of  the  birth,  the  renaissance,  and  the  decline  of 
X('\v  England. 
The  Cambridge  History  marks  a,  partial  reversion  to  the 
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position  of  the  earlier  historians  who  looked  into  the  pa 
wuh  interest  and  into  the  present  and  future  not  without  hop 
Fol  owing  ,n  general  the  plan  of  The  Cambridge  lUstoZ 
Enghsh  Uterature  and  of  our  encyclopa^die  Duyekinlk  J 
have  made  :t  our  primary  purpose  to  represent  as  adequate^ 
as  spaee  allowed  all  the  periods  of  our  national  past  and 
restore  the  memory  of  writers  who  are  neglected  beca;se  tt 

TcZT       /     ""■"*"   *^'  intellectual  history  of  Americ: 
from  the  modem  aesthetic  standpoint  is  to  miss  precise^^wh^ 

to  dispense  for  the  most  part  with  art  for  art      Rut  t^/i 
inhibition  and   belated   expansion   of     heir  purel,  Ish^ie 
impulses,  unfavourable  as  it  was  to  the  developrnLfpoet  " 

cTsr  'c: .™"-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

or  literature,  there  is  something  absurd  in  a  rn>,Vni  c,v+- 
process  which  nrcscrvr<=  ^   P.c7      .  cntical  sifting 

Rr^^r    J.    rr    preserves  a  Restoration  comedy  and  reiects 

fntZu  "  '"';  '^  ^^'"''"'^''  ^-^'^h  P"^^^  -  didactic  pim 
m  the  heroic  couplets  and  despises  the  work  of  Jonathan  ?^ 

poef  L:t  1  "'^'"  ^'^-  ^^"^"  °^  ^°-^  third  rate  EngHst 
poet  but  finds  no  gusto  in  the  correspondence  of  Beniamin 
FrankUn  winch  sends  a  student  to  the  novels  of  W,lS^ 
Godwin,  but  never  thinks  of  directing  him  to  TheFeJe^Z 
\A  hen  our  American  criticism  treats  its  facile  i^^^veKsrand 

t'hT:;i^:  ?:  TJt:r'  ^-^  ''^'''y  --^nirrn^^aiue 

1800  will  be  less  apologetic.  ^'  P'"°^  P"°^  t° 

For  the  nineteenth  century,  too,  without  neglecting  the 
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■writers  of  imaginative  literature  who  have  been  most  empha- 
jsized  by  our  literary  historians,  we  have  attempted  to  do 
la  new  service  by  giving  a  place  in  our  record  to  departments  of 
jliterature,  such  as  travels,  oratory,  memoirs,  which  have  lain 
I  somewhat  out  of  the  main  tradition  of  literary  history  but 
I  which  may  be,  as  they  are  in  the  United  States,  highly  signifi- 
jcant  of  the  national  temper.  In  this  task  we  have  been  much 
j  aided  by  the  increasing  number  of  monographs  produced 
J  within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  upon  aspects  of  American 
I  literary  history.  Such  collections  as  A  Library  of  American 
Literature,  edited  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  and  Ellen 
!  M.  Hutchinson  in  1889-90,  and  the  Library  of  Southern  Litera- 
j  ture  (1908-13),  compiled  by  various  Southern  men  of  letters, 
have  been  indispensable. 

We  regret  that  ill  health  has  deprived  us  of  the  collabora- 
tion of  Professor  George  E.  Woodberry,  to  whose  taste  and 
judgment  all  students  of  American  literature  are  deeply  in- 
debted; and  that  the  pressure  of  his  military  duties  keeps  M. 
Leon  Bazalgette  from  appearing  among  our  contributors,  as 
was  originally  planned.  For  many  details  of  the  work  we  owe 
much  to  the  unsparing  assistance  of  Mrs.  Carl  Van  Doren,  who 
has  prepared  the  index. 


I  June,  1917. 


W.  p.  T. 
J.E. 
S.  P.  S. 
C.  V.  D. 
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Book  I 

CHAPTER   I 

Travellers  and  Explorers,   1583-17^3 

THE  English  folk  who  became  Americans  during  the  eariy 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century  kept  the  language 
of  the  relatives  and  friends  whom  they  left,  and  with 
it  their  share  in  the  literary  heritage  of  the  race.  They  owed 
much  to  the  influences  surrounding  them  in  their  new  homes, 
but  such  skill  in  writing  as  they  possessed  came  with  them 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  names  of  an  ear- 
lier group  of  adventurers  are  associated  with  the  New  World 
because  they  made  a  voyage  along  its  coastline  or  resided  for 
a  little  while  at  some  seaside  settlement.  Sir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert on  his  homeward  voyage  from  the  New-found-land  in 
15S3,  sitting  abaft  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  while  the  Golden 
Hind  was  tossed  by  "terrible  seas  breaking  short  and  high 
pyramidwise, "  is  the  finest  type  of  the  seamen  who  made  the 
Enj^lish  occupation  of  America  possible.  The  narrative  of 
Gilbert's  fatal  voyage,  written  by  Edward  Haic,  found  a 
place  in  the  ample  store-house  of  adventurous  records  which 
makes  all  who  love  good  reading  and  virile  English  the  debtors 
of  Richard  Hakluyt. 

It  is  an  accident  of  geography  which  gives  American 
readers  a  valid  claim  upon  Humphrey  Gilbert  and  his  precursors 
and  successors  who  told  their  straightforward  tales  for  Hakluyt 
or  for  the  booksellers  who  issued  the  scores  of  thin  pamphlets 
in  which  Londoners  first  read  about  the  trans-Atlantic  voyage. 
These  were  in  their  day  only  a  few  among  the  many  pamphlets 
which  entertained  the  frequenters  of  St.  Paul's  churcliyard 
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with  experiences  in  odd  corners  of  the  Mediterranean  or  of  the 

aSsI^ed"'  ",  '^T  ''^'  ^'"'^'  ''''''  ^^  ^^-^  ^-^  ^^--     They 
an    shared   m    developing    the   British   Empire   and   EnJ\iI 

hterature.     Martin  Frobisher  and  North-Wes  -Fo '>  beytd 
and  Sir  Richard  Ilauk.ns  in  the  Gulf  of  .Mexico  are  by  thi 

Englsh  ra«..,  thereby  adding  the  great   cireumnavigator  to 

^ooZ'^fTu    '-T  '=""■=  °"=  -"*""'  Amerieans  have 
adopted  as  a  folk  hero,  Captain  John  Smith..    He  risked  hk 

tatom  ;.7"    ■?""";'."  ■"  ^'^'"^"^  -''  Turkey  and  Pot; 
"atom;  s  land,    hut    \-,rg,nia  claims  him  as  hi-r  om      He 

may  have  been,  as  it  was  onee  the  fashion  to  proebta    » 

r:tt  "^^a'^e"*"?'"  *=  -'"-'-^  say.Thf  ™,  „" 

acc  IS  tliat  A  hat  he  wrote  was  read  in  his  own  day  and  hn. 

:^  rL^HnSh^  ei:r  "*  -■" "-  '^-«'^"- 

worthto/n^te"  rtin'L""'  "'";"''  ^^"  ^^"  '°  "-" 

n,y«endsoahe:;r;:t:rdrur:i^t^t:;s-^'°sr]::£ 

.ha'':'i,rrv™K.  ':Tn  ."f'tr  "■*= '°  ^'"°*'  '"=  '^-"-^. 

they  ea„  nn,l  .l i™'         n    a    :rL"""w,''  »  "T!:^  *"= 
scarsc  ever  lo  miles  iV„n,    /         ^r  ''°  "'""k''  """y  """o 

their  ietions    'a'nLl.i',       J  l'"""  ,  "i','  T""""'  »  ■"'"■'■  "«'■»"• 
adventured  1„  kno"vc  '^i  ,  '  °'  ""  """'"'■  "'»"*  "■'•■y  "'vcr 

.h=  fruit.  otLthe" :  „: ,  ";;f  eiTif  ™/  '^'^'•^'"'  <■— 

eJueations  and  smill  e    ,,  r   „  """'■'*  ■"»^' I""  of  sueh  tender 
-y.undnet.„.^h;S'-— ;^CS---        . 

'SL-ca:aoBo.,k  I,  Chap.  II. 


New-found-land 
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owne  wishes  any  of  their  accustomed  dainties,  with  feather  beds 
and  downo  pillowcs,  Tavcrncs  and  alehouses  in  every  breathing 
place,  neither  such  plenty  of  gold  and  silver  and  dissolute  liberty 
as  they  expected,  [Uiey]  had  little  or  no  care  of  anything,  but  to 
pamper  their  bellies,  to  fly  away  with  our  Pinnaces,  or  procure  their 
means  to  rcturnc  for  En^'land.  For  the  Country  was  to  them  a 
miscrie,  a  ruine,  a  death,  a  hell,  and  their  reports  here,  and  their 
owne  actions  there  according. 


Straightforwardness  of  narrative  was  characteristic  of  the 
period.  This  quality,  and  the  absence  of  literary  consciousness, 
distinguish  the  accounts  written  by  these  English  seafarers 
from  the  productions  of  the  rival  French  and  Spanish  voyagers. 
Each  adapted  his  style  to  the  public  which  he  sought  to  influ- 
e.ico.  They  were  all  alike  trying  to  start  or  to  accelerate  the 
s»rf'am  which  was  to  transform  the  Western  hemisphere  into 
;  part  of  the  European  world.  Consequently  the  English 
tracts  rarely  possess  qualities  which  separate  them  from  the 
rest  of  the  mass  of  seventeenth-century  travel-books.  Another 
result  is  that  nearly  all  of  them  are  more  easily  read,  three 
eenturies  later,  than  the  Continental  output  of  the  same 
!)eriod. 

The  comer  of  the  New-found-land  which  retained  this 
distinctive  name  exerted  an  especial  attraction  in  the  earlier 
days  upon  the  adventurers  who  felt  a  longing  to  express  them- 
selves in  literary  form.  Humphrey  Gilbert  was  accompanied 
thither  by  the  learned  Stephen  Parmcnius  of  Buda,  whose 
Latin  verses  "Ad  Thamesin"  are  preserved  on  Hakluyt's  pages. 
One  of  the  first  Englishmen  to  establish  an  American  residence 
was  William  Vaughn,  a  Welshman  and  the  composer  of  an 
amazing  volume  called  The  Golden  Fleece  .  .  .  Transported 
from  Cambrioll  Colchos,  out  of  the  Soiithermost  Part  of  the  Hand 
commonly  called  the  NcxcfonndlaKd,  By  Orpheus  Junior,  to 
London,  where  it  was  printed  in  1626.  This  work  has  long 
been  the  butt  of  despairing  historians,  who  have  sought  for  the 
Ariadnean  thread  which  should  guide  them  through  its  350 
pages  of  puerile  fancies,  discursive  theology,  significant  episodes, 
and  rhymed  prose.  For  the  reader  who  skips  casually  from 
paragraph  to  paragraph,  the  volume  yields  an  entertaining 
notion  of  what  was  talked  about  in  the  fishing  shacks  on  the 
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northern  coast,  and  of  how  the  leader  of  one  band  of  adven- 
turers  amused  liimself.  It  contains  a  parody  of  the  Litany 
which  IS  said  to  have-  been  sunj;  by  four  of  the  "Fratemitie 
attired  m  long  while  Robes,"  and  may  have  been  part  of 
an  embryo  payeant  ulicrewith  the  days  were  whiled  away 

Vaughn  had  a  '"deare  Fricnde  and  Fellow-Planter,  Master 
Kobert  Ilayman,  wlio  with  Pen  and  Person"  prepared  "more 
roome    for   Christians   in    the   Newfound-World,"   and    who 
published  in  1628  a  volume  of  QuodHbets,  lately  come  over  from 
^ezv  Bntaniola,  All   of  them  Composed  and  done  at  Harbor- 
Grace  mBntaniola,  ancient'y  called Xcvjound-Land.    The  verses 
vv-hich  fill   Its   pages  i)assed  current  with  the   similar  output 
ot  his  age.     A  number,  and  by  no  means  the  least  rhythmical 
were  inspired  by  his  assoei.'es  on  the  western  shores  of  the 
Atlantic.     One  of  those  is  addressed  "To  the  right  Honourable, 
b.r  George  Calvert,  Knight,  Baron  of  Caltamore,  and  Lord  of 
Avalonin  Bntaniola,  who  came  over  to  see  his  Land  there 
1027    ;  It  compares  Baltimore  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba 

The  repayment  of  the  drafts  made  upon  the  literati. .  of  the 
motherland  was  not  long  delayed.  It  is  more  than  nrobable 
that  bhakespeare  found  in  the  reports  of  some  New  World 
voyagers  one  of  his  most  momentous  inspirations.  Hugh 
Peters  and  the  younger  Harry  Vane  were  only  two  of  the 
temporary  Americans  who  returned  to  take  a  li^-ely  part  in  the 
pamph  eteenng  conflicts  of  the  Protectorate.     Roger  Williams 

fnr  V  r  'TT"'"f  '^'^^''  ^^"^">'  between  the  old 
and  New  England,  and  his  Key  into  the  Languages  of  America 
was^cast  into  shape  while  he  was  on  his  way  from  one  To  the 

Robert  Sedgwick,  one  of  the  worthiest  of  those  New  Eng- 
landers  who  were  recalled  to  serve  the  mother  country,  obtained 
a  p  ace  for  Inmself  in  literary  annals  by  the  reports  which  he 
addressed  to  Cromwell  from  the  West  Indies,  where  he  waj 
in  cliarge  o     an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards.      Carlyle 

fTs^s'-^t  '"^  'T'',^'  r^'^'^  ^""^"^^  ^'  tropical  on: 
fusions      hrough  which  he  struggled  in  "the  Stygian  qua- 

Zi:  '-l^'f^f^'T  "  ""  ^'^'^  Paper^from^6;8 
to  661,  .und  Sedgwick's  letters  "of  all  others  the  best 
worth  readmg  on  this  subject."  Sedgwick  was  a  prospeHng 
settler  at  Charlestown  in  Massachusetts,  speculating  in  land 
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Mid  customs  duties,  an  organizer  of  the  Ancient  and  Honour- 
iblc  Artillery  Company,  when  his  worldly  career  was  diverted 
)y  a  chance  meeting  with  Cromwell.  The  Lord  Protector 
tccognized  a  man  after  his  own  model,  and  sent  him  in  quick 
puccession  against  the  Dutch  on  the  Hudson  River,  the  French 
It  Acadia,  and  the  Spanish  of  the  Island  Colonies.  In  one  of  his 
t'cports  from  his  last  expedition  to  Jamaica  he  begs  the  Protector 
to  pardon  his 

jrolix  and  rude  expressions.     I  am  apt  sometimes  to  think  I  shall 
i-ritc  no  more.     I  am  sometimes  sick,  and  think  I  may  fall  amon^ 
the  rest  of  my  countrymci.;  and  durst  do  no  other  than  plainly 
to  let  your  highness  know  our  state  and  condition. 

Ipiainly  and  simply,  and  most  convincingly,  he  set  forth  the 
(deplorable  situation  of  Jamaica  and  of  the  English  soldiers 
I  who  were  dying  there. 

On  the  North  American  mainland,  settlement  follovcd 
[exploration  and  colonization.  For  half  a  century  there  was 
little  record  of  travelling  beyond  the  limits  of  the  outlying 
I  pasture  lands  and  adjoining  home  sites.  Occasionally  somc- 
i  one  bolder  than  his  neighbours  pushed  a  canoe  up-stream  to 
the  head  of  navigation,  or  wandered  into  the  valleys  beyond 
the  surrounding  ridges,  but  very  rarely  were  observations  or 
physical  experiences  committed  to  paper.  The  impulse  to 
print  the  reports  of  travellers  did  not  come  until  there  was 
land  to  be  sold.  The  seventeenth-century  promoters  of 
speculation  carried  on  the  practice  of  distributing  tracts 
telling  about  the  property  they  wished  others  to  buy.  The 
little  pamphlets  issued  by  the  Vir^^inia  Company,  by  the 
Massachusetts  Agents,  by  William  Penn  in  German,  Dutch,  and 
French  as  well  as  in  English,  by  the  Scots  Proprietors  of  the 
Jerseys,  and  by  the  Lords  of  Carolina,  are  today  worth  more 
money  than  many  of  the  acres  that  they  describe.  Most  of 
these  early  tracts  were  written  by  men  who  had  travelled 
through  the  regions  of  which  they  wrote.  Rarely  is  there 
any  substantial  reason  for  doubting  the  honesty  of  what  was 
reported  as  the  result  of  actual  observation.  "What  I  write, 
is  what  I  have  proved, "  remarks  one  of  the  frankest  of  these 
prnmotcrs  of  a  New  World  settlement  in  which  he  hoped  to 
make  his  fortune,  Edward  Bland,  Merchant.     On  27  August, 
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1650.  Bland  set  forth  from  the  head  of  "Appamattuck  Riv.  » 

m  Virginia  in  search  of  the  Falls  of  Blandir    H 

took  him  across  broad  stretches  of  '  verv  rll  Ph'  ^r"'^"'^ 

:a  feasant  Country,  of  tern  etteTyrTt'dlrrrstle''' 
The  beautv  of  the  conntrv  *»,„  1.  ,  i^rtue  boyle. 

■„,-         •  ;  eountry,  the  heaps  of  bones  which  leH  ti,. 

native  guides  to  relate  tales  of  valorous  deeds  and^rl 
..on  of  the  partj-  through  "information  our  Gull  told  ust 
had  from  a  woman  that  was  his  Swcet-henrf  ■•„»     j  ' 

ties  that  a  later-day  reader  wish"   miV  ht'        u      "PP"""™' 
With  some  of  the  a^eeia^ntf  Ut™f^'  Z^Z:^^' 
Frenehraan  eouIJ  hardly  have  ne-leeted     B1.„H 
goes  steadily  forward  toward  the  goalTnd  hoi^l  "'"''"'■''' 

digression  for  any  merely  ente«.f„  ,  ^°'"'  "■'*°"' 

march  and  the  nfghtr;t:e"hCr.^sS-Sr  '"""  '^^  ^^^''^ 

.Hew^i„TofroS":fm:f  t'r-"!  *-"' '-  ■"-'  °' 

Of  involun'ary  ^^Z.  t^  ZZ^^ T:^^:^'" 
important  part  of  American  literature.  There's  „„Tht,  "° 
English,  or  m  any  other  lansuam  fl,,,  .  »  nothing  in 

tives  of  Indian  captivities  LvSe^  or  XT  '"  "''"" 
of  physical  suffering  and  of  mellto™  "n  ZXlTT 
attention  of  readers  who  knew  the  wrtes  andTh7  ,  "'^ 
sue™  reprintings  is  still  going  on,  ^rpj^a:  Sel 

o^  m"  "o:trn.nre:Lrwi"::nr  '^  *^' 

at  Lancaster,  Massacht.^Pff  =  w^   Tf  °^  '^'^  minister 

theyburned\hernrrKtrPi:i"i;'nc'i;r"^" 

of  her  subsequent  "Rpmmrnc"  i,         i,  The  record 

direct  appea^fo^hu^  n^thv      Tr.'""  ?^"^"^^  ^^ 
capture  may  well  hav^been  ^"         "  ^"""^  ^°"°^^"g  ^^^ 

the  dolefullcst  night  that  ever  my  eyes  saw     Ol,  f i. 
smj^mg.  and  dancing,  and  yellin J  ITtU       \  ,  '^  '°^""^'  ^"'^ 

night,   which  made     he  nlace  n  1  '      ""'^  "'"'^^^"^^^  '"  the 

There  remained  nothngao  me  but  In'  '■^^'^'^^^--  ^^  ^oll  .  .  . 
seemed  at  present  worse'  thaT dea  h  inHt^rf '  'f '  ^"^  ^' 
condition,  bespeaking  Compassion    an  ir  ,     ,  '"^^  '''  P'^^f"' 

nor  suitable  things  to  revivx^  it  ^^  "°  refreshing  for  it. 


'^ded..68.     The  date  of  the  first,    ition  is  unknown. 
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Mrs.  Rowlandson's  narrative  is  matched  by  that  of  John 
Ciyles  of  Pemaquid  (1736),  who  collected  from  his  minutes 

tlicso  private  Memoirs,  at  the  earnest  Request  of  my  Second  Con- 
s  >vl ;  that  we  mi^'ht  have  a  Memento  ever  ready  at  Hand  to  excite, 
in  our  selves  Gratitude  &  Thankfulness  to  God;  and  in  our 
DiTspring  a  due  Sense  of  their  Dependance  on  the  Sovereign  of 

the  Universe. 

Gyles  was  captured  in  1689,  ard  spent  the  ensuing  nine  years 
with  the  Indians  along  the  Penobscot  River  and  with  the 
French  in  Canada.  The  natives  soon  tired  of  the  too  easy 
amusement  of  seeing  him  suffer,  and  as  he  managed  to  avoid 
death  by  drowning  and  frost-bite,  he  gradually  made  a  place 
for  himself  by  the  humblest  usefulness. 

The  natives  of  the  woods  of  Mane  and  those  of  the  ever- 
glades of  Florida  were  equally  skilful  in  deviling  methods  of 
torrifying  strangers  who  were  thrown  by  chance  or  indiscretion 
amongst  them.  The  account  of  God's  Protecting  Providence 
In  the  Remarkable  Deliverance  of  Robert  Barrow,  Faithfully 
Related  by  Jonathan  Dickenson  (1699),  is  in  many  respects 
the  best  of  all  the  captivity  tracts.  Driven  ashore  by  a 
storm  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  Florida,  late  in  September,  1696, 
the  survivors,  among  them  Dickenson's  wife  with  their  baby 
at  her  breast,  six  weeks  later  reached  St.  Augustine.  For 
most  of  this  interval,  the  wanderers  were  in  hourly  expec- 
tation of  death.  As  is  frequently  the  case,  the  record  of  these 
experiences  is  so  undemonstrative  that  it  is  unconvincing,  until 
the  whole  story  is  reread  from  the  beginning.  It  was  only 
after  the  more  desperate  dangers  were  over,  and  the  prospect 
bc<,'an  to  favour  their  escape,  that  Dickenson's  narrative 
became  pathetic.  When  the  Spanish  outposts  were  reported 
to  be  only  two  marches  away,  the  fugitives 

had  a  great  Loss;  having  a  Quart  of  Berries  whole,  and  as  much 
pounded  to  mix  with  Water,  to  feed  our  Child  with;  the  Fire  being 
disturbed,  the  Cloth  which  we  had  our  Food  in  was  bum'd. 

This  was  a  loss  which  might  easily  have  proved,  to  persons 
csiiaciated  and  weakened  by  suffering,  the  fatal  last  straw; 
but  in  spite  of  a  driving  storm  and  freezing  weather,  all  but 
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two  of  the  party  managed  to  drag  their  blood-caked  bodies 
through  the  sand  to  the  Spanish  garrison.  At  St.  Augustine 
the  Commandant  and  the  other  residents  divided  their  scanty 
supplies  with  the  fugitives,  and  nursed  them  until  they  were 
fit  to  be  sent  on  their  way  to  the  Carolinas.  The  aged  Quaker, 
Robert  Barrow,  survived  all  these  experiences  just  long  enough 
to  greet  the  Friends  who  were  awaiting  him  at  Philadelphia. 
There  he  died  three  days  later,  on  4  April,  1697, 

having,'  passed  through  great  Exercises,  in  much  Patience;  and  in  all 
the  times  uf  (jur  .greatest  Troubles,  was  ready  to  Counsel  us  to 
Patience,  and  to  wait  what  the  Lord  our  God  would  brinj^  to  pass: 
And  he  wouli!  often  express,  That  it  was  his  Belief,  that  our  Lives 
should  be  spared,  and  not  be  lost  in  that  Wilderness,  and  amongst 
those  People,  who  would  have  made  a  Prey  of  us. 

The  same  fundamental  religious  impulse  which  sustained 
Robert    Barrow   on    the    storm-swept    Florida   beaches    had 
settled  the  New  England  Puritan  colonies.     This  same  over- 
whelming impulse  drove  into  these  colonics,  half  a  centur>'  after 
their   permanent    establishment,    a   succession    of   groups   of 
wanderers  whose  peregrinations  left  a  broad  and  often  blood- 
stained trail  the  length  of  the  continent  and  seaward  to  the 
islands.     The  men  and  women  who  made  up  these  groups, 
called  in  derision  Quakers,  wrote  as  freely  as  they  discoursed, 
and  the  spirit  that  animated  them  brooked  no  in  erference 
with  either  speech  or  progress.     The  names  of  several,  Mary 
Dyer,  Marmaduke  Stevenson,  and  George  Fox,  whom  Roger 
Williams  "digg'd  out  of  his  Burrowcs, "  to  wit  Edward  Bur- 
roughs, are  better  known,  but  none  of  them  wrote  more  force- 
fully than  Alice  Curwen.     In  the  year  1660,  "hearing  of  the 
great  Tribulation  that  the  Servants  of  the  Lord  did  suffer 
in  Boston,  of  cruel  Whippings,  of  Bonds  and  Imprisonments, 
yea,  to  the  laying  down  of  their  natural  Lives, "  Mistress  Curwen 
felt  the  call  to  go  and  profess  in  that  bloody  town.      "Having 
tills  Testimony  -aled  in  my  Heart,"  she  writes,  "I  laboured 
u-ith  my  Husband  day  and  night  to  know  his  Mind,  but  he  did 
not  yet  see  it  to  be  required  of  him,"  he  having  but  just  returned 
from  the  Lancashire  gaol  in  which  he  had  been  confined  for 
rcfusin,^  to  pay  the  lythe.     The  call  reached  him  in  season  to 
enable  him  to  embark  on  the  vessel  on  which  his  wife  had  taken 
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passage  for  America.  Journeying  to  Boston,  they  missed  im- 
prisonment through  a  legal  technicality,  and  went  on  their  way 
to  the  eastward.  They  were  more  fortunate  on  their  return,  for 
t!ie  constables  drove  them  "all  along  the  Street,  until  they  came 
U)  the  Prison,  whereinto  they  thrust  us;  but  the  Lord  was  with 
us,  and  our  Service  there  was  great;  for  many  people,  both  rich 
and  poor,  came  to  look  upon  us." 

Another  traveller  who  did  his  best  to  scour  the  colonists 
of  heretical  opinions,  his  own  opinions  being  as  pronounced 
when  he  was  directed  by  the  Quaker  spirit  as  when  he  followed 
the  Anglican  order,  was  George  Keith.  He  knew  the  con- 
troversially-minded Americans  better  than  anyone  else  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  descriptions  of  his 
opponents  which  are  scattered  through  his  hundred-odd 
publications  are  an  invaluable  elucidation  of  the  state  of 
mind  which  fructified  in  the  revivals  of  forty  years  later,  when 
George  Whitefield  and  Jonathan  Edwards  came  to  make 
plain  the  way  to  salvation.  Whitefield'  kept  a  diary  during 
his  constant  joumeyings  between  England  and  America  and 
through  the  mainland  colonies.  These  personal  records  were 
published  at  the  close  of  each  important  stage  of  his  wanderings, 
and  the  seven  pamphlets  in  which  thcj'  appeared  were  reprinted 
in  numerous  editions.  They  contributed  largely  to  the  success 
of  the  great  revivalist's  ministry.  Upon  the  reader  of  two 
hundred  years  later  they  still  leave  the  impression  of  a  dominat- 
ing spirit,  and  of  a  sweet  nature  unconscious  of  its  power. 
Worn  out  by  wordy  wrestlings  with  a  recalcitrant  sinner, 
Whitefield  would  cheerfully  get  out  of  a  sick  bed  to  preach  to 
the  Free  Masons,  "with  whom  I  afterwards  dined,  and  was 
used  with  the  utmost  civility." 

An  elemental  fondness  for  rhyme  and  rhythm  was  responsible 
for  the  preservation  of  a  few  records  of  travellings  not  in 
themselves  as  remarkable  as  the  effusions  for  which  they 
gave  the  occasion.  Two  of  these  were  ''  Monumental  Memorial 
of  A  Late  Voyage  from  Boston  in  New-England  To  London, 
Anno  i68j.  In  a  Poem.  By  Richard  Steere,  and  a  broadside, 
A  Journal  of  the  Taking  of  Cape-Breton,  Put  into  Metre  By  L.  G., 
One  of  the.  Soldiers  of  the  Expedition,  in  1745. 

The  eighteenth  century  brought   economic  independence 

'  See  also  Book  I,  Chap.  v. 
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and  settled  social  conditions  to  the  older  English  colonies. 
With  these  went  the  leisure  and  comfort  which  prepare  a 
community  for  the  conscious  enjoyment  of  literature.  These 
changing  circumstances  are  reflected  in  the  keen  observations 
and  amusing  descriptions  preserved  by  one  of  the  sprightliest 
of  New  England  matrons,  Madame  Sarah  Knight.  During  the 
winter  of  1704-5,  Mrs.  Knight  was  obliged  to  go  to  New  York 
to  attend  to  some  business  affairs.  The  trip  from  Boston 
followed  the  shore  line,  and  was  accomplished  as  expeditiously 
as  her  energetic  nature,  bored  by  the  humdrum  happenings 
along  the  way,  could  hurry  it  along,  but  five  months  elapsed 
before  she  regained  her  own  fireside  and  warming  pan.  From 
the  first  stopping  place,  where  she  found  the  other  guesf: 
"tyed  by  the  Lipps  to  a  pewter  engine, "  and  the  next  day's 
guide,  whose  "shade  on  his  Hors  resembled  a  Globe  on  a  Gate 
post,"  there  was  scarcely  a  stage  of  her  journey  which  did  not 
provide  its  subject  for  entertaining  comment. 

An  equal  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  mileage  and  food 
are  not  the  only  things  worth  recording  by  those  who  go  abroad 
gives  permanent  value  to  the  diaries  kept  by  the  second  William 
Byrd  of  Westover  in  1732  and  1733,  when  he  followed  the 
course  of  Edward  Bland  in  searching  for  the  likeliest  Virginian 
land-holdings.     Byrd   was  a  model  for  all   who  journey  in 
company,  for  he  "broke  not  the  Laws  of  Travelling  by  uttering 
the  least  Complaint"  at  inopportune  torrents  or  "an  imperti- 
ncnt  Tooth.  .  .  that  I  cou'd  not  grind  a  Biscuit  but  with  much 
deliberation  and  presence  of  mind."     He  "contriv'd  to  get 
rid  of  this  troublesome  Companion  by  cutting  a  Caper,"  with  a 
stout  cord  connecting  the  tooth  and  the  snag  of  a  log       "  This 
new  way  of  Tooth-drawing,  being  so  silently  and  deliberately 
perform  d,  both  surprized  and  delighted  all  that  were  present, 
who  cou  d  not  guess  what  I  was  going  about." 

Byrd  has  been  made  known  for  his  "happy  proficiency  in 
pohte  and  varied  learning."  He  was  not  peculiar,  however, 
among  the  gentlemen  of  his  generation  for  a  style  which  shows 
an  acquaintance  with  what  is  recognized  as  literature.     Most  of 

thcpeoplewhopossessedinheritedwealthandestablished  position 
were  able  to  spell  correctly,  and  they  obeved  the  laws  of  English 
grammar.  Many  of  Byrd's  contemporaries  in  the  New  World 
could  not  do  either  of  these  things,  and  it  has  come  to  be  the 
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fashion  among  their  descendants  to  excuse  those  eminently 
rt'siK'ctablc  and  often  brave  and  prosperous  men  and  women, 
because  of  a  belief  that  their  short-comings  were  in  accord  with 
tlic  practice,  or  lack  thereof,  of  their  own  day.  Byrd's  writings, 
ami  even  more  clearly  those  of  the  Maryland  physician  Alexan- 
tlcr  Hamilton,  furnish  the  best  of  evidence  that  illiteracy  was 
ignorance  due  to  a  lack  of  education  as  truly  in  1700  as  it  is 
two  centuries  later. 

Dr.  Hamilton,  who  is  not  known  to  have  been  related  to  the 
n'lOrc  eminent  publicist  of  the  sane  name,  in  1744  tollowed  his 
own  advice  and  sought  to  rid  himself  of  a  persistent  indispo- 
^  it  ion  by  a  change  of  climate  and  companions.  Except  for  this 
hcallh-sccking  incentive,  his  journey  from  Annapolis  to  Ports- 
mouth in  New  Hampshire  was  a  pleasure  trip,  probably„the 
earliest  recorded  in  America. 

Reading  was  easily  the  first  of  Dr.  Hamilton's  pleasures. 
On  his  journey  he  picked  up  from  the  Philadelphia  book 
.  alls  the  latest  English  novels,  and  in  New  York  he  bought  a 
new  edition  of  a  classical  favourite.  When  his  own  supply  of 
reading  matter  gave  out,  he  rummaged  through  the  inn  or 
explored  his  host's  book  shelves.  The  tavern  keeper  at  Kings- 
ton in  Rhode  Island  convinced  him  that  it  was  unlawful,  and 
therefore  inexpedient,  to  travel  on  the  Sabbath,  and  so  he 
loitered  about  all  day,  "having  nothing  to  do  and  no  books  to 
read,  except  it  was  a  curious  History  of  the  Nine  Worthies 
(which  we  found  in  Case's  library)  a  book  worthy  of  that 
wortliy  author  Mr.  Burton,  the  diligent  compiler  and  historian 
of  Grub  Street."  The  scenery,  luckily,  furnished  a  partial  com- 
pensation for  the  dearth  of  literary  pastime,  for  he  noted  as  he 
approached  this  hostelry  that  it  brought  to  his  mind  "some  ro- 
mantic descriptions  of  rural  scenes  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene." 

The  day  following  his  arrival  at  Boston  being  Sunday,  he 
attended  meeting,  where  he  heard  "solid  sense,  strong  con- 
nected reasoning  and  good  language."  For  the  rest  of  this 
day's  entry  in  his  journal  he  records  "staid  at  home  this  night, 
reading  a  little  of  Homer's  First  Iliad."  As  he  does  not 
say,  we  can  only  guess  whether  he  took  his  Homer  in  the  original 
or  through  a  translation.  With  Latin  we  know  that  he  was  on 
intimate  terms,  even  without  the  evidence  of  his  Scottish 
medical  degree.     While  at  Newport  he  writes: 
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I  stayed  at  home  most  of  the  torvrvHrn  and  read  Murciuil 
IMcursius],  which  I  had  of  Dr.  MolTatl,  a  most  Uiscious  piece,  I 
from  whom  all  our  mfnlcrn  salacious  poets  have  borrowed  their  I 
thoughts.  I  did  not  read  this  book  upon  account  of  its  lickerish  I 
contcats,  but  only  because  I  knew  it  to  be  a  piece  of  excellent  good  I 
Latin,  and  I  watilc-d  to  inform  myself  of  the  proper  idiom  o£  ye  I 
lanj,'uaj,'c  upon  that  subject.  I 

On  his  return  to  New  York  he  notes  that  a  day  I 

passed  away,  as  many  of  our  days  do,  unremarked  and  trifling.  I  I 
did  little  more  than  breakfast,  dine  and  sup.  I  read  some  of  I 
Homer's  twelfth  Iliad,  and  went  to  the  cofTee-house  in  the  after-  j 
noon.  I 

Back  in  Philadelphia,  he  found  the  September  air 

very  sharp  and  cold  for  the  season,  and  a  fire  was  very  Rrateful. 
I  did  little  but  stay  at  home  all  day,  and  employed  my  time  in  j 
reading  of  Homer's  Iliad.  I 

His  ne.\t  forenoon  was 

spent  in  reading  of  Shakespear's  Timon  of  Athens,  or  Manhater, 
a  play  which  tho'  not  written  according  to  Aristotle's  rules,  yet 
abounds  with  inimitable  beauties,  peculiar  to  this  excellent  author. 

With  such  saddle-bag  friends  to  accompany  him,  Dr. 
Hamilton  was  well  prepared  ^o  p-  ^  jadgrncnt.  upon  the  casual 
acquaintances  who  crossed  his  path.  When  he  first  looked 
about  him  in  Philadelphia,  he 

observed  several  comical,  grotesque  Phizzes  in  the  inn  where  I  put 
up,  which  would  have  afforded  variety  of  hints  for  a  painter  of 
Hogarth's  turn.  They  talked  there  upon  all  subjects,— politicks, 
rcli;;ion,  and  trade, — some  tolerably  well,  but  most  of  them 
ignorantly. 

The  next  morning  the  Doctor  kept  his  room,  reading 
Montaigne's  Essays,  "a  strange  medley  of  subjects,  and 
particularly  entertaining."  On  Sunday  he  was  asked  out  to 
dinner,  but  found  "our  table  chat  was  so  trivial  and  trifling 
that  I  mention  it  not.  After  dinner  I  read  the  second  volume 
of  The  Advcnlures  of  Joseph  Andrews,  and  thought  my  time 
well  spent." 
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Dr.  HamJltoti.  one  of  the  most  entertaining  of  American 

trivcUors.  appears  to  advantage  even  beside  the  urbanity  of 

Byrd  and  the  sprightlinessof  Mrs.  Knight.    Bent  upon  no  special 

errand,  he  ol)served  freely,  and  all  the  more  so.  one  suspects. 

iKvausc  of  his  detachment.     Such  a  quality  was  not  so  easy 

(luring  the  next  gencraL.on.  when  the  wars  between  the  French 

ami  luiglish  in  America,  the  beginnings  of  colonial,  and  then 

ivitional.  pride,  the  growth  of  natural  science,  and  the  coming 

of  t!ic  romantic  spirit  of  solitude  and  love  of  nature  furnished 

,1,  w  motives.     Then  travelling  became  a  fad.  a  profession,  a 

duty,  and  led  to  the  production  of  an  extensive  literature  nhich 

may  more  properiy  be  discussed  with  the  work  of  men  who  were 

no  i(iiigcr  colonials  but  citizens  of  the  new  republic. 
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The  Historians,  1607-1783 

■  N  these  five  moncths  of  my  continuance  here, "  wrote  John 
Pory,  of  \'iri^ii:ia,  in  1619,  "  there  have  come  at  one  time  or 
another  eleven  sails  of  ships  into  this  river;  but  fraighted 
more  with  ignorance,  than  with  any  other  marchansize." 
The  writer  was  a  Cambridge  graduate,  a  man  of  good  standing 
in  England,  and  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  find  that  Virginia 
was  not  the  \'irginia  of  his  dreams.  Ten  years  earlier  all  the 
incoming  ships  brought  well-born  adventurers  to  Jamestown; 
now  they  held  only  those  who  intended  to  produce  tobacco. 
Henceforth  the  future  of  the  colony  was  with  those  who  could 
clear  the  forests,  establish  plantations,  and  withstand  the 
agues  of  the  mosquito-infested  lowlands.  The  leaves  of  fate 
for  Virginia  were  not  to  be  thumbed  in  a  book.  They  stood 
broad  and  strong  over  the  rich  bottom-lands,  where  the  summer 
sun  seemed  to  the  onlooker  to  deck  their  oily  surfaces  with 
a  coat  of  silver.  In  the  days  of  the  gentlemen  adventurers 
nine  men  wrote  about  the  history  of  the  colony;  in  the  days  of 
the  tobacco  growers  a  century  could  not  show  as  many. 

The  earliest  Virginians  were  full  of  enthusiasm  and  wished 
to  tell  the  coming  generations  how  the  colony  of  Virginia  was 
founded.  Their  enterprise  was  popular  in  England,  and  he 
who  wrote  about  it  was  sure  of  readers.  The  men  who  planted 
tobacco  were  prosaic.  They  were  poor  men  become  rich,  or 
well-bom  men  become  materialistic,  and  it  was  )nly  after  many 
years  that  any  of  the  forms  of  culture  appeared  among  them. 
One  of  these  forms  was  literature,  but  it  was  ever  a  plant  of 
spindling  growth. 

The  first  historian  in  Virginia,  the  ^      "a  the  British  colonies, 
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was  Captain  John  Smith.  He  was  twenty-seven  years  old 
and  a  soldier  of  fortune  when  he  landed  at  Jamestown  in  1607. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  council,  and  the  council  was  lawmaker, 
executive,  and  judge  under  the  authority  of  the  Company 
which  sent  the  colony  out.  According  to  the  enthusiasts  who 
preached  colonization  three  tasks  awaited  the  men  of  James- 
town :  to  discover  mir>es  as  the  Spaniards  had  discovered  them 
in  Mexico,  to  c  nvcrt  the  Indians  to  Christianity,  and  to 
plant  another  E  igkmd  in  the  N^ew  World.  The  third  only 
was  accomplishe  .-'nd  it  was  accomplished  chiefly  through 
the  efforts  and  gcc-d  sense  ol  Smith. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  five  colonists  thirty-five  were 
gentleman  adventurers,  leaders  of  the  enterprise  but  useless  in 
tlic  forest.  They  waited  in  idleness  while  labourers  built 
houses  and  constructed  a  fort.  Then  illness  came,  agues  and 
fluxes,  and  it  seemed  that  Jamestown  would  share  the  fate  of 
Roanoke  Island.  Smith  saved  it  by  turning  trader.  Going 
to  the  Indians  with  trinkets  he  secured  enough  corn  to  last 
through  the  critical  years  of  1607  to  1609.  Some  of  the 
hi^^h-born  adventurers  approved  of  Smith's  leadership,  but 
others  found  him  intolerable.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Lincoln- 
shire copyholder;  and  how  should  he  give  orders  to  his  betters? 
Moreover,  he  was  boastful.  From  mere  boyhood  he  had 
been  seeking  his  fortune  with  sword  in  hand,  in  France,  Italy, 
and  southeastern  Europe.  He  told  many  stories  of  what  he 
had  done,  romantically  coloured  and  tending  to  proclaim  his 
glory.  Posterity  does  not  accept  them  as  true,  and  we  may  not 
be  surprised  if  his  companions  in  the  colony  found  them  unbe- 
lievable. Thus  he  had  his  enemies  as  well  as  his  friends.  In 
tlic  shifting  of  parties  his  own  friends  became  triumphant  and 
Smith  was  recognized  as  president  for  more  than  a  year. 

Late  in  1609  he  returned  to  England.  He  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  Company,  and  nothing  he  could  do  sufficed 
to  regain  it.  In  1614  he  induced  some  London  merchants 
to  send  him  to  the  northern  coasts  with  a  fishing  expedition. 
While  the  sailors  sought  the  cod  at  Monhegan,  he  sailed  along 
the  coast,  making  an  excellent  map,  and  giving  names  to  bays 
headlands,  and  rivers.  At  his  request  the  Prince  of  Wales 
gave  the  name  New  England  to  this  region,  and  to  New  Eng- 
land Smith   transferred   his   affections,   seeking  support   for 
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a  colony  he  wished  to  plant  there.  A  large  expedition  was 
promised,  and  he  received  the  title  "Adniirall  of  Xew  Eng- 
land"; but  nothing  came  of  his  hopes  save  the  title,  which  he 
invariably  attached  to  his  name  thereafter. 

It  was  evidently  by  accident  that  Smith  became  a  historian. 
In  the  spring  of  1608  Wingfield,  one  of  his  oi)ponents  at  James- 
town, a  cousin  by  marriage  to  the  Earl  of  Southamj^ton,  de- 
parted for  England,  his  mind  full  of  his  wrongs.  Two  months 
later  another  ship  departed,  carrying  a  long  letter  from  Smith 
to  his  friends  filled  with  a  hopeful  account  of  the  colony.  This 
letter  was  handed  about  among  the  members  of  the  Company 
and  late  in  the  year  came  into  the  hands  of  one  who  had  it 
published  with  the  title,  A  True  Relation  of  Such  Occurrences 
uud  Accidents  of  Xoatc  as  Ilath  Ilapned  in  Virginia  since  the 
First  PJaniing  if  that  Collouy.  A  preface  explained:  "Some- 
what more  was  by  him  written,  which  being  as  I  thought 
(fit  to  be  private)  I  would  not  adventure  to  make  it  publicke." 
The  True  Relation  is  the  first  printed  American  book,  and  of 
all  Smith's  writings  it  is  the  one  which  posterity  most  esteems. 
It  is  not  boastful,  or  controversial,  although  it  is  \cvy  per- 
sonal. The  style  is  direct,  vivid,  and  generally  simple.  It 
was  well  received,  and  seems  to  hs\c  awakened  Hterary 
ambitions  in  its  author. 

Smith's  seconr]  ffort  was  made  in  1612,  when  he  published 
A  Map  of  Virginui.  With  a  Description  of  the  Countrey.  It 
contained  a  good  map  of  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
and  an  account  of  the  natural  history-  of  Virginia,  together 
with  supi^lementary  chapters  on  events  in  the  colony  from 
June,  1608,  to  the  end  of  16(19.  These  accounts  were  written 
by  some  of  his  friends  and  are  in  his  praise.  Smith  calls  them 
"examinations"  and  had  them  taken  down  while  their  authors 
were  in  London.  They  were  evidently  prepared  to  revive 
his  waning  fortunes.  In  161 6,  after  his  return  from  New 
England,  he  published  A  Description  of  New  England,  and  in 
1620  Neic'  Englands  Trials,  a  tract  on  the  fisheries.  The 
Trials  was  brought  down  to  date  in  1622,  and  an  account  of  the 
colony  at  Plymouth  was  included  in  it. 

Smith  was  now  a  confirmed  hack  writer.  Possibly  he  had 
Purchas  and  Hakluyt  in  mind  when  in  1624  he  gave  to  the 
world  a  book  containing  all  that  he  knew  about  Virginia.     It 
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was  a  narrative  drawn  from  several  sources.  First,  he  used  his 
own  works,  and  when  ihcy  were  exhausted  he  reproduced,  or 
culled  from,  any  relation  he  had  at  hand.  The  whole  bore  the 
title  The  Gcncrall  Ilistorie  oj  Virginia,  New-England,  and  the 
Summer  Isle  Relatively  an  unimportant  part  of  it  is  written 
by  Smith,  but  he  does  not  pretend  to  have  written  the  parts 
lie  did  not  write.  Three  other  books  completed  his  literary 
c';ireer.  One  was  called  An  Accidence  or  the  Fcth-ivay  to  Experi- 
ence, a  tract  which  appeared  in  1626  and  was  reissued  several 
times,  not  always  with  the  same  title.  It  contained  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  most  observable  features  of  a  ship  of  war,  and  was 
designed  for  young  seamen.  In  1630  was  published  The  True 
Travels,  Adventures,  and  Obsercations  of  Caplaine  lohn  Smith; 
and  in  163 1  came  another  tract.  Advertisements  for  the  Un- 
experienced Planters  oj  New-England.  In  the  year  it  was 
])',i])lishcd,  21  June,  he  died  in  London  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Saviour's  Church. 

Two  serious  charges  of  falsification  have  been  brought 
against  Smith,  one  in  connection  with  the  Pocahontas  incident, 
and  the  other  in  reference  to  his  True  Travels.  Late  in  1C07 
he  made  a  trading  expedition  among  the  Indians  and  was 
cripturcd  and  carried  before  Powhatan.  In  the  True  Relation 
lic  says  he  was  well  treated  by  the  great  chief  and  sent  back  to 
Jamestown  with  all  kindness.  In  the  Generall  Ilistorie,  he 
savs  that  he  was  about  to  be  slain  by  the  order  of  Powhatan, 
when  Pocahontac,  the  chieftain's  daughter,  threw  her  arms 
over  liis  prostrate  body  and  begged  for  his  life  so  effectively 
tliat  he  was  set  free.  The  case  is  unpleasant  for  Smith. 
Xut  only  is  the  matter  omitted  from  his  early  works,  but  it  is 
nut  mentioned  by  any  other  writer  of  the  comparatively  large 
gr')vip  of  contemporary  historians  of  Virginia.  Even  Hamor, 
who  has  much  to  say  about  Pocahontas,  says  nothing  about  a 
rescue  of  Captain  Smith.  It  is  conceivable  that  Smith  may 
liavc  omitted  the  story  from  the  True  Relation,  lest  it  should 
1  reduce  a  bad  effect  in  England,  but  he  could  hardly  have  kept 
it  from  the  other  settlers  at  Jamestown,  and  if  the  story  was 
ouce  current  there,  where  Pocahontas  was  well  known,  it  must 
have  been  repeated  by  one  of  the  other  writers.  By  every 
canon  of  good  criticism  we  must  reject  the  story.  Smith 
has  also  been  accused  of  inventing  most  of  the  incidents  which 
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reflect  his  glory  in  the  True  Travels.  The  charge  rests  on  an 
alleged  misuse  of  geographical  names  and  on  the  alleged  im- 
possible form  of  a  grant  of  a  coat  of  arms  which  Smith  said 
was  given  him  by  Sigismund  of  Transyl  i  and  which  was 
accepted  as  genuine  at  the  Heralds'  Co:  in  London.  The 
criticism'  is  very  sweeping.  If  it  is  well  taken  our  historian 
degenerated  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career  to  a  literary  mounte- 
bank, but  the  matter  may  still  await  a  more  judicious  investiga- 
tion than  it  has  yet  received. 

Turning  from  Mrginia-"  we  shall  not  find  any  considerable 
early  historian  in  another  colony  outside  of  New  England.  So 
far  as  the  region  south  of  the  Hudson  is  concerned  ideaUsm 
in  regard  to  planting  colonics  exhausted  itself  with  the  splen- 
did dreams  oi  Raleigh,  Hakluyt,  and  Edward  Sandys.  Lord 
Baltimore  and  Penn,  it  is  true,  attempted  to  revive  it  in 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  but  their  colonists  did  not 
respond  to  their  efforts.  These  colonics  were  settled  by  as 
practical  a  class  of  farmers  and  traders  as  those  who  brought 
the  river  bottoms  of  Virginia  under  the  sway  of  King  Tobacco. 
Throughout  this  region  literature  had  to  wait  on  material 
prosperity  before  it  could  find  a  home. 

The  New  Englanders,  however,  were  idealists  from  the 
beginning.  This,  of  course,  means  that  their  ministers  and 
leading  men  were  idealists.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
were  as  matter  of  fact  as  the  majority  in  any  other  colony.  But 
the  ruling  class  were  committed  to  the  defence  of  an  idealistic 
theory,  and  they  naturally  wished  its  history  preserved.  Out 
of  this  impulse  came  several  historical  works  which  we  could 
ill  afford  to  lose.  All  things  considered,  the  Puritans  made 
better  historians  than  the  Virginians.  It  is  true  their  writings 
abound  in  superstition,  but  the  superstitions  were  honestly 
set  down  as  they  were  honestly  held  by  the  people  of  the  age. 


■  Its  most  notablo  champion  is  Mr.  Lewis  L,  Kropf,  who  asserts  that  when  he 
communieaii'd  a  copy  of  Smith's  patent  to  the  Hungarian  Heraldic  Society  it  was 
received  wilii  an  outljurst  of  laughter.  Mr.  Kropf  pronounces  Smith  "an  impu- 
diiit  forger."  See  Kropf,  Lewis  L.,  Captain  John  Smith  of  Virginia,  Notes  and 
(Jueries,  London,  1890,  Seventh  Series,  vol.  i.x;  also  American  Historical  Review, 
vol.  iii,  p.  737.  A  scries  of  letters  by  the  Rev.  Edward  D.  Ncill  and  William 
Wirt  Henry,  ix'ginning  in  the  Kiehinond  Dispatch,  12  July,  1877,  and  continuing 
through  several  weeks,  th-eshcd  out  tliis  controversy  without  settling  anything. 
'  For  the  works  of  the  early  minor  Virginia  historians  sec  the  Bibliography. 
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They  are,  therefore,  a  necessary  part  of  the  history  of  the 
times.  Moreover,  the  Puritans,  ministers  and  godly  laymen 
alike,  wrote  a  solid  and  connected  kind  of  history,  and  they 
wrote  enough  of  it  to  furnish  a  good  picture  of  the  times. 

Two  minor  authors  introduce  the  early  group  of  New 
England  historians.  The  real  name  of  the  first  is  not  known, 
but  his  book  is  called,  from  its  publisher,  "Mourt's"  Relation, 
a  description  of  affairs  at  Plymouth  from  its  settlement  until 
the  date  of  publication,  1622.  The  other  book,  which  appeared 
in  1624  with  the  title  Good  News  from  New  England,  was  by 
Edward  Winslow,  one  of  the  leading  cole  'ists.  They  are 
both  short  accounts  of  the  daily  doings  of  the  men  who 
planted  the  first  permanent  New  England  colony;  and  they 
are  comparable  in  style  and  scope  to  Smith's  True  Relation, 
and  to  any  of  the  other  early  narrations  of  Virginia  or  Mary- 
land. They  were  written  to  inform  friends  in  England  of  the 
progress  of  the  Pilgrim  settlements. 

After  "Mourt"  and  Winslow  we  come  to  two  historians 
whose  excellence  entitles  them  to  first  rank  among  the  earliest 
writers  of  their  kind.  They  wrote  quite  as  much  as  Captain 
John  Smith,  and  their  writings  are  more  to  be  esteemed.  No 
one  has  cast  doubts  on  the  accuracy  of  William  Bradford,  of 
Plymouth,  or  of  John  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  While 
not  historical  compositions  as  such,  their  books  are,  in  vivid 
and  sustained  human  interest,  as  well  as  in  the  power  of  de- 
picting the  conditions  of  the  first  settlements,  a  most  adequate 
and  successful  kind  of  history.  Each  is  a  journal  written  by 
a  man  who  stood  at  the  head  of  affairs,  whose  life  was  so 
important  in  his  day  that  we  have  in  it  a  reflection  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  important  things  of  the  colony  in  which  he  lived. 

William  Bradford  was  one  of  the  Mayflower  passengers 
whose  sober  judgment  and  integrity  had  won  for  him  the 
confidence  of  the  Pilgrims  ere  they  sailed  for  America.  In 
162 1  he  was  chosen  governor,  and  he  held  the  office  by  annual 
re-election  until  his  death  in  1657,  except  for  five  years  when, 
as  Winthrop  said,  "by  importunity  he  gat  off."  He  believed 
it  his  duty  to  write  about  what  he  had  seen  and  known  of  the 
trial  and  success  of  the  men  who,  under  divine  guidance,  had 
made  Plymouth  a  fa'^t.  He  began  to  write  about  1630  and 
proceeded  at  so  leisurely  a  gait  that  in  1646  he  had  only  reached 
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the  year  162 1.  Four  years  later  his  account  had  come  to 
the  year  1646,  but  here  his  efTorts  ceased.  His  work  is  known 
as  The  History  of  Plymouth  Plan  tat  io)!. 

Neither  Bradford  nor  his  immediate  successors  made  an 
effort  to  publish  the  history.     They  seem  to  have  considered 
it  a  document  to  be  kept  for  the  use  of  future  historians.      It 
was,  in  fact,   freely  used  for  this  purpose  by    his    nephew, 
Nathaniel  Morton,  in  a  book  called  Arif  England's  Memorial, 
published  in  1669.     It  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  family  of 
the  author  for  a  hundred  years  and  finally  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  who  used  it  in  writ- 
ing his  Chronological  History,  published  in  1736.     Hutchinson 
also  used  it  in  pn  paring  his  History.     When  Prince  died  he 
left  the  manuscript,  with  many  other  valuable  writings,  in  the 
tower  of  the  Old  South  Church,  in  Boston.     During  the  Revolu- 
tion the  British  troops  used  this  church  for  a  riding  school,  and 
Prince's  carefully  collected  library  was  dispersed.     The  British 
gone,  such  books  as  could  be  found  were  gathered  together,  but 
no  trace  of  Bradford's  manuscript  was  discovered.     It  was 
long  believed  to  be  lost,  but  it  found  its  way  to  London,  where 
it  came  at  last  to  the  library  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  for 
many  years  lay  unnoticed  at  Fulham  Palace.      In  1844  Wilber- 
force  puljlishcd  a  book  on  the  Protestant  Church  in  America, 
in  which  he  referred  to  the  manuscript.     Four  years  later 
appeared  Anderson's  History  of  the  Colonial  Church,  an  English 
work,  and  in  it  also  was  a  reference  to  the  manuscript.     Seven 
years  later  two  gentlemen  of  Boston  came  across  the  reference 
'n  Anderson's  book.     An  investigation  was  made,   and  the 
identity  of  the  Fulham  manuscript  with  Bradford's  was  com- 
pletely established.     The  Bishop  of  London  held  that  only 
an  act  of  Parliament  could  restore  it  to  the  place  whence  it 
had  been  taken.     He  made,  however,  no  objection  to  a  request 
that  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  be  allowed  to  publish 
the  manuscript,  and  in  1856  that  society  gave  the  world  the 
first  complete  publication  of  Bradford's  book.     It  was  enriched 
with  annotations   by  the  learned   Charles   Deane.     In    1867 
another    request    was    made    that    the   bishop    should    sur- 
render the  manuscript,  but  the  reply  was  the  same  as  in  the 
first  instance.     In  1896  the  then  Bishop  of  London  relented, 
and    Bradford's   manuscript   was  given   up   without   an   act 
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of  Parliament.  It  was  received  in  Boston  with  high  honour 
and  much  joy  on  the  part  of  learned  men  and  was  placed  in  the 
Slate  Library,  a  chief  ornament  of  the  archives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  In  19 12  it  was  published  in  a  final 
and   authoritative    form    by    the    Massachusetts    Historical 

Society. 

The  History  of  Plymouth  Plantation  is  a  Puritan  book  in 
the  best  sense.  Its  author  was  a  man  of  intelligence,  whose 
moderate  educational  opportunities  had  been  supplemented 
bv  earnest  and  industrious  private  studies.  He  knevv  the 
Latin,  O'^ek,  and  Dutch  languages,  and  in  his  old  age  taught 
himself  Hebrew  so  that  ho  might  read  the  oracles  of  God  in 
the  form  in  which  they  originally  appeared.  His  History  is 
loosely  annalistic,  but  a  direct  and  simple  style  gives  charm, 
as  a  sincere  faith  in  Puritanism  gives  purity,  to  the  entire 
book.  lie  who  would  understand  the  spirit  of  old  Plymouth 
would  do  well  to  read  Bradford  through. 

What  Bradford's  History  is  to  Plymouth,  John  Winthrop's 
journal  is  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  The  author, 
more  than  any  other  man,  was  the  founder  of  the  colony.  He 
was  an  earnest  Puritan,  a  supporter  of  the  ideas  of  Hampden 
and  Pym,  and  by  natural  ability  he  was  a  leader  of  men.  He 
left  Cambridge  before  graduation,  married  at  seventeen,  be- 
came a  justice  of  the  peace. at  eighteen,  and  was  soon  a  man 
of  note  in  his  shire,  Suffolk,  where  he  was  lord  of  the  manor 
of  (Jr(jton.  In  1630  he  gave  up  all  this,  as  well  as  a  lucrative 
position  as  attorney  in  the  Court  of  Wards,  and  threw  in  his 
lot  with  the  men  who  were  to  settle  Massachusetts.  He  was 
the  colony's  first  governor,  and  through  annual  re-elections 
serveil  it  for  twelve  years,  finnlb'  dying  in  office  in  1649. 
Rev.  John  Cotton  described  him  as 


a  ^ovcrnour  .  .  .  who  has  been  to  us  as  a  brother,  not  usurping 

authority  over  the  church;  often  speaking  his  advice,  and  often 
contradicted,  even  by  young  men,  and  some  of  low  degree;  yet  not 
replying,  but  oficring  satisfaction  also  when  any  supposed  oflenccs 
have  arisen;  a  govcrnoar  who  has  been  to  us  as  a  mother,  parent- 
li!:c  distributing  his  goods  to  brclhercn  and  neighbours  at  his  first 
co-nin;:;  and  gently  bearing  our  infirmities  without  taking  notice 
of  them. 
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The  life  of  John  Winthrop  was  \,orthy  of  this  tribute  in  all 

respects. 

Introspection  was  a  Puritan  trait,  and  the  first  governor  at 
Boston  had  his  snare.      Early  in  life  he  kept  a  little  diary 
which  he  called  Expericncia,  a  record  of  very  deep  sjnrituality. 
His  letters  show  that  he  thought  God  directed  his  love  and 
marriage.      It  was  in  the  spring  of  1630  that  he  embarked 
for   Massachusetts,   and   while  aboard  ship,    "riding  it   the 
Cowes,  near  the  Isle  of  Wight,"  on  Easter  Monday,  he  began 
a  journal  which  he  kept  faithfully  until  a  few  months  before 
his  death.     It  is  filled  with  colony  affairs,  but  its  title,  A  History 
of  ^Xru)  England,  is  misleading.     Ii  says  little  about  any  other 
colony  than  that  over  which  the  writer  ruled,  and  the  form  is  not 
that  of  history  proper.     Yet  it  is  a  valuable  record  of  the  life 
of  the  time,  and  presents  good  expositions  of  most  of  the 
problems  of  the  early  colony.     While  it  is  not  written  in  so 
interesting  a  style  as  Bradford's  book,  it  is  in  a  fair  diary 
manner,  rarely  becoming  tedious  to  a  reader  who  has  the  taste 
for    the    fine    points    of    a    contemporary    document.     It  is 
Puritan  in  a  liberal  sense.     Some  New  England  writers  can 
never  forget  their  peculiar  type  of  religion;  but  Winthrop 
discusses  business  matters  like  a  man  of  business  and  public 
affairs  like  a  man  accustomed  to  weigh  the  fortunes  of  state 
in  an  even  scale. 

Like  the  early  Virginia  historians,  Bradford  and  Winthrop 
were  English-bred.  Their  culture  was  English  and  it  was 
superior  to  that  which  the  succeeding  generation,  born  in 
America,  could  be  expected  to  have.  Two  historians,  however. 
Captain  Edward  Johnson  and  Nathaniel  Morton,  stand  be- 
tween them  and  the  historians  who  arc  of  purely  American 
birth  and  training.  Both  were  bom  in  England,  but  they 
arrived  in  Massachusetts  at  such  an  early  age  that  they  were 
colony-trained  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

Johnson  was  a  man  of  strong  natural  traits,  self-made,  and 
representing  the  middle  class  in  colonial  societv.  He  was  a 
ship-wright  by  trade,  and  showed  ability  in  leadership.  He  was 
the  chief  founder  of  the  town  of  Wobum  and  its  representa- 
tive m  the  General  Court.  He  gave  loyol  allegiance  to  the 
mmisters,  and  was  dazzled  by  their  piety  and  learning.  Puri- 
tanism  offered  him  complete    satisfaction,  and    he    willingly 
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accepted  its  dogmas.    "  You  are  not  set  up  for  tolerating  times !" 
he  exclaimed  in  the  face  of  certain  signs  that  the  hold  of  the 
s\  stem  was  weakening.     To  preserve  the  influence  of  the  early 
doctrines   he   wrote    Wonder-Working  Providences  cj  Zion's 
Saviour  in  New  England,  published  in  1654.      We  read  it  to- 
day  to  learn   to  what   degrees  of  credulity   the  early   New 
KiiijlandeiS  went   in    their    acceptance  of  the  power  of  the 
supernatural  over  human  affairs.     To  the  author  and   his 
contemporaries  the  book  was  plain  history,  a  record  of  the 
actualities  of  life.     The  chief  merit  of  the  Providences  for  those 
who  rightly  value  a  human  document  is  that  it  is  a  picture  of 
early  Puritan  life  as  seen  by  an  average  man.     Winthrop  and 
}5radford  lived  at   the  centre  of  things.     The  problems  of 
governors    and    assemblies    concerned    them.    Johnson    was 
iiucrcsted  in  the  planting  of  churches,  the  hfe  of  the  towns, 
and  the  affairs  of  ordinar>'  people,  and  it  has  been  well  said 
that  while  he  "shows  little  precision  in  anything  but  his  creed; 
yet  his  book  is  one  of  the  most  curious  that  an  inquirer  into  the 
manners  and  institutions  of  our  fathers  can  peruse.'" 

Nathaniel  Morton  was  a  trusted  nephew  of  Governor 
Bradford  and  became  secretary  of  the  Plymouth  colony. 
Possessed  of  fair  ability,  he  was  long  a  man  of  note  and  a  pre- 
server  of  Plymouth  tradition.  In  1669  he  published,  as  we 
Iiave  seen,  New  England's  Memorial,  a  history  of  the  colony. 
For  the  eariy  years  he  drew  directly  on  his  uncle's  book, 
transcnbmg  large  portions  of  it.  Until  the  discovery  of  the 
Fulham  manuscript,  Morton's  book  was  the  best  source  for 
Bradtord's  text.  The  part  which  was  concerned  with  the 
years  following  P-idford  was  written  by  Morton  himself, 
and  IS  meagre  and  disappointing,  but  Johnson  and  he  were 
long  the  standard  historians  for  the  average  New  Englander. 
They  may  be  considered  the  last  of  the  eariy  group,  and  in 
their  manner  and  purposes  they  looked  foru-ard  to  the  second 
group,  men  who  were  either  bom  in  America  or  who  arrived 
atter  the  American  ideals  were  well  enough  formed  to  master 
the  newcomers. 

The  second  group,  then,  was  American  in  a  sense  unknown 
^  ■  tiie  .ifst  group.  Its  subjects  were  events  rooted  in  American 
■''-;  ana  save  as  American  government  and  conditions  were 

'  Winthrop,  Ilislory  of  New  England,  ed.  Savage,  vol.  I,  p.  100  n. 
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dependent  on  relations  with  llio  -.oilier  eountry,  this  i)hase  of 
history  had  no  relation   to  Knj^land.     It  opuied,   naturally, 
with   treatments  of  the  most  striking  incidents  of  the  day,' 
Indian  wars  and  internal  disorders.     Here  were  struggles  call' 
ing  for  the  best  elTorts  of  the  sit  tiers,  struggles  in  which  horrors 
and  signal  victories  had  followed  one  anotlier  in  dramatic 
swiftness.     Historians  arose  to  write  abc.ul  them  with  marked 
ability;  and   their  books  were  read  far  and  wide.     Then  a 
g.neration  followed  during  which  the  cokmies  grew  in  wealth 
and  refinement.     A  leisure  class  was  dcwloped,  the  struggles 
of  the  assemblies  against   the  king's  prerogative  gradually 
caused  the  formation  of  coiony  panics  with  colony  ideals  and 
aspirations,  and  in  due  time  men  appeared  who  undertook  to 
tell  the  stories  of  colony  development.     These  men  belong  to 
the  later  colonial  period.     In  renection  and  the  power  of  deal- 
ing with  materials,  they  are  superior  to  the  mere  depicters  of 
episodes.      If  their  works  arc  less  readable,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  thur  tasks  are    more    difficult.      It    is   easier   to 
describe   the   Decrfield   raid  and    the    fate    of    the    captured 
mhabitants  than  to  trace  the  development  of  a  political  unit. 

New  England  did  not  have  the  only  Indian  wars  in  America, 
but  she  alone  had  worthy  historians  of  them.  The  struggles 
of  1622  and  1642  in  \-irginia,  the  Tuscarora  War  in  xXorth 
Carolina,  and  the  Vemassee  War  in  South  Carolina,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  wars  of  the  Iroquois  in  New  York,  were  as 
worthy  of  historical  description  as  the  struggle  known  as 
King  Philip's  War  in  Xew  England,  but  they  found  no  pen  to 
describe  them  for  the  contemporary  public.  Jacon's  rebellion 
in  \  irginia  was  well  narrated  for  posterity,  but  the  narratives 
long  remained  in  manuscript;  and  the  important  struggles 
between  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  on  the  one  side  and 
bpanish  Florida  on  the  other  have  not  to  this  day  been  made 
the  subjects  of  adequate  treatment  in  a  readable  form. 

In  Xew  England,  on  the  other  hand,  historical  effort  for 
popular  information  was  fairiy  abundant.  Seven  men  ap- 
peared to  describe  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare,  filling  their 
pages  with  thrilling  stories  which  the  public  read  with  eagerness. 
Tne  uT-t  was  Captain  John  Alason,  whose  Ilistorv  of  the  Prquot 
Uar,  b;iscd  upon  his  ovrn  experience,  was  published  in  ^77 
It  's  wntten  in  cold-blooded  indiflference  to  the  fcclin-s  of 
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( onipassion,  and  wc  shiver  today  at  the  vengeance  of  the 
V.  Iiitcs;  but  it  raised  no  qualms  in  the  men  of  the  scvcn- 
tdiuli  century,  who  were  brouj^ht  up  on  sterner  ideas.  In  the 
...me  yiar  was  published  the  Rev.  William  Hubbard's  Narra- 
livc  of  the  Troubles  u'ilh  the  Indians  of  A<-w  I^n^laud.  Like  the 
au!lr  r's  History  rf  .Vcti'  England,  it  al)nun(ls  in  errors,  but  it 
V,;;;  widely  read.  It  appeared  as  Philip's  War  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  at  a  time  when  the  people  were  esix?cially  excited 
a;;:iinst  the  savaj;cs.  It  had  a  worthy  companion  in  Ilenjamin 
Chiircli's  Entertaining  Passages  Relating  to  Philip's  War, 
piililishcd  in  1716,  a  powerful  book  by  one  who  took  a  leading 
jKiri  in  the  stru.'.'gle  he  describes.  Another  work  that  was 
widely  read  was  Samuel  Penhallow's  Wars  of  New  England 
'^■ilh  the  Eastern  Indians,  1726.  The  author  was  chief  justice 
(jf  New  Hampshire. 

With  1690,  when  the  French  and  Indian  wars  began,  a  new 
kind  of  warfare  fell  on  the  colonies.  Bands  of  Indians,  some- 
time; accompanied  by  Frenchmen,  came  out  of  Canada, 
('.,'  iroyed  isolated  settlements,  and  escaped  to  the  north  with 
l..r;;c  trains  of  captives.  The  victims  suflercd  much  from  the 
^iri-nuous  marches  of  their  captors,  and  from  actual  cruelty. 
Most  of  them  were  redeemed  after  years  of  exile,  and  they 
returned  with  thrilling  stories  in  their  mouths.  Here  was  a 
new  field  for  the  historian,  and  it  was  well  worked.' 

.\  distinct  place  must  be  reserved  for  Daniel  Gookin,  a 
Virj;inia  Puritan  who  moved  to  Massachusetts  to  escape  the 
persecutions  of  Clovernor  Berkeley.  He  was  made  superinten- 
(Iini  of  Indians  in  his  new  home  and  showed  a  humane  and 
inU'llii^ent  interest  in  the  natives  that  entitles  him  to  rank 
v.i'Ji  John  I^liot.  The  retaliation  of  the  whites  in  Philip's 
War  j^rievcd  him  sorely,  but  the  tide  of  wrath  was  so  strong 
that  Ills  protests  only  made  him  unpopular.  He  wrote  two 
hooks  on  the  Indians,  Historical  Collections  of  the  Indians 
;:.'  Xeii'  England,  written  in  1674  (published  1792),  and  The 
Duiiigs  and  Sufferings  of  the  Christian  Indians,  completed  in 
1677  (published  1836).  Gookin  also  wrote  a  History  of  New 
E.i-land  which  remained  in  manuscript  and  was  unhappily  de- 
r'.r  :ycd  without  having  been  published.  The  author  w-as  a 
m;in  of  great  breadth  of  mind  and  not  deeply  touched  by  the 

'  S^-c  also  Book  I,  Chap.  I. 
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narrow  ecclcsiasticisn.  of  the  day.  Uv  was  also  in  a  position 
to  know  about  the  public  cvfnls  of  his  tiini'.  His  history  of 
New  England,  IkuI  it  been  published,  must  have  given  us  an 
important  view  of  the  subject. 

Another  historian   of  the    Indians  was    Dr.   Cadwallader 
Golden,  a  man  of  learning  and  high  position  in  I'liiladelphia 
and  New  York.     He  settled  in  .\cw  York  in  1710,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  coiifidenee  of  the  authorities  and  was  promoted 
to  important  offices.      He  had  a  deep  interest  in  the  superior 
organization  of  th-  Iroquois  and  wrote  alxnit  them  in  his  History 
of  the  live  Indian  Nations  (1727-47).     Through  great  industry 
he  collected  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  about 
these  Inilians,  and  the  book  is  still  a  mine  of  facts,  although 
the  research  of  later  times  has  rendered  many  of  its  statements 
unsatisfactory.     In  this  connection  iiienti.)n  should  be  made 
of  John  Lawson's  History  of  North  Crrolina,  published  first  as 
Niiv  Voyujic  to  Carolina  in  1709.     It  was  written  by  a  man  of 
excellent  sense  who  had  opportunity  to  know  the  Indians  and 
natural  resources  of   North  Carolina,   but   it  contains  little 
about  civil  aflairs.     Lawson  was  English  born  and  bred,  and 
lived  only  a  few  years  after  his  arrival,  but  he  had  a  right  to 
the  name  "American,"  since  he  gave  his  life  to  the  service  of 
the  colony.     I  le  was  murdered  by  the  Indians  in  1 7 1 1 . 

It  seems  certain  that  most  of  the  books  on  the  Indians 
were  written  in  answer  to  a  popular  demand.  The  same  could 
not  be  said  of  the  political  histories,  which  began  to  appear  in 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  impulse  behind 
such  works  is  perhaps  best  stated  in  the  words  of  Stith,  of 
Virginia,  who  said  that  he  began  to  write  his  history  as  "a 
noble  and  elegant  entertainment  for  my  vacant  hours,  which 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  employ  more  to  my  own  satisfaction, 
or  the  use  and  benefit  of  my  country."  Few  of  the  historians 
of  this  class  had  a  large  number  of  readers.  Two  wrote  about 
\"irginia,  Robert  Revcrlcy  and  the  Rev.  William  Stith.  The 
former  was  a  wealthy  planter  who  saw  while  in  London  a  poor 
account  of  the  colony  by  the  British  historian  and  pamphleteer, 
John  Oldmixon,  and  undertook  to  write  a  better.  His  book, 
A  History  of  Virginia  (1705),  was  hastily  prepared  withnnf  -ny 
study  of  documents  or  other  respectable  sources.  Its  chief 
value    lies    in  the   shrewd  and  just  observations  the  author 
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made  on  Virginia  life  and  history  out  of  his  own  knowledge. 
Stith  was  coniKvtc'd  with  prominent  persons  in  the  colony 
and  hat!  been  president  of  William  and  Mary  College.      His 
History  of  the  First  Discovery  and  Settler    ill  of  Virginia  was 
publislii'd   in   1747.     The  volume  brought  the  story  of   the 
I  (.nldtiy  down  to  tin-  fall  of  the  London  Company,  1624.     It  was 
I  urcuratc  and  based  on  the  records  of  the  Company,  and  is  one 
the  most  modern  of  our  colonial  histories  in  its  method.     But 
Slith  had  no  .sense  of  proportion.     His  book  was  so  full  of 
dvlails  that  his  subscribers  found  it  unreadable  and  failed  to 
I .  iintinue  their  support.     No  second  part  was  published. 
I       I'or  the  middle  colonics  we  have  two  histories  still  remem- 
bcrcd  by  jjosterity,  a  //i\/ory  of  New  York  (1757),  by  William 
ISinilli  and  a  History  of  New  Jersey  (1765)  by  Samuel  Smith, 
'i'he  autlior  of  the  former  was  a  high  official  in  New  York  and 
I  had  nuich  ability.     He  was  a  tory,  and  the  unpopularity  he 
;u(|uiri(l  on  that  account  was  shared  by  his  book.     Unable 
t')  read  Duleh,  he  had  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  early  history 
jof  the  colony;  but  for  the  English  period  the  book  has  main- 
tained an  honourable  position  to  this  day.     It  is  well  written 
I  and,  making  due  allowances,  it  is  equal  to  the  standard  of 
j  historical  literature  in  England  before  Hume.     Samuel  Smith 
j  was  an  industrious  and  conscientious  Quaker,  and  his  history 
was  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  middle  class  of  so- 
I  ciety.     It  is  still  regarded  as  reliable  but  the  style  is  heavy. 

In  New  England  during  this  period  political  history  did 
not  engage  the  attention  of  historians  as  much  as  Indian 
history.  Besides  Gookin,  whose  unpublished  history  has  been 
nunti<ined,  three  men  deserve  notice.  One  was  the  already 
noticed  Rev.  William  Hubbard,  whose  General  History  of  New 
I  Ru'Jaml  did  not  find  a  publisher  until  1815.  The  earlier  part 
i>  taken  with  the  slightest  amount  of  change  from  Morton's 
Memorial  and  Winthrop's  journal.  After  these  two  sources  are 
exhausted  the  book  becomes  meagre  and  inaccurate. 

A  much  better  writer  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  of  Bos- 
t'.n,  whom  we  have  encountered  in  connection  with  Bradford's 
manuscript.  The  preservation  of  documents  and  rare  pamphlets 
was  to  him  a  labour  of  love,  and  bv  industry  he  rnllerted  a  lart^c 
library  of  valuable  materials.  Alany  of  the  books  are  now 
I  reserved  in  the  Boston  Public  Library.     Prince's  devotion  to 
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history  is  recognized  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  Society,  of 
Boston,  one  of  the  most  honoured  of  American  historical 
organizations.  The  result  of  Iiis  efforts  at  writing  history  was  a 
Chronological  History  of  Ncu.'  England,  in  the  Form  of  Annals, 
the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1736.  It  began  with  the 
creation  of  man  on  the  sixth  day  and  i)roccedcd  rapidly  to  the 
landing  of  the  I'ilgrims  at  Plymouth.  Then  it  moved  with 
great  detail  through  the  events  of  the  succeeding  decade,  until 
a  hint  from  tI:o  publisher  that  tlie  book  was  becoming  too 
large  brought  it  to  an  end  with  7  September,  1630.  The  poor 
sale  of  the  volume  discouraged  tlii'  author,  who  did  not  resume 
his  work  until  1755.  He  then  began  a  continuation  in  serial 
parts  at  sixpence  each;  but  the  sale  v.as  so  small  that  he  gave 
up  the  project  after  three  numbers  had  been  issued. 

Prince's  work  is  a  delight  to  the  genealogist  and  the 
antiquarian,  for  precision  marks  every  stej)  he  took. 

"I  cite  my  vouchers  to  every  passai^'c,"  he  said,  "and  I  have 
done  my  utmost,  first  to  find  out  the  truth,  and  then  to  relate  it  in 
the  clearest  order.  I  have  laboured  after  accuracy;  and  yet  I  dare 
not  say  tliat  lam  without  mistake;  nor  do  I  desire  the  reader  to 
conceal  any  he  may  possibly  find." 


No  modem  scientific  historian  could  speak  better.  If  Prince 
lacked  literary  ability,  the  want  was  made  uj)  in  his  strict 
sense  of  accuracy;  and  we  should  remember  that  it  is  rare  that 
the  worid  has  a  man  who  is  endowed  with  both  characteristics. 
Both  Hubbard  and  Prince  were  ministers  and  wrote  with  a 
full  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  churches  in  the  New  England 
life.  Their  outlook  was  biased,  although  not  intentionally  so, 
From  them  we  turn  at  the  very  close  of  the  colonial  period  to 
a  New  England  historian  as  free  from  this  influence  as  Colden 
or  William  Smitli.  Thomas  Hutchinson  was  descended  from 
Mrs.  Ani.o  Hutchinson,  who  was  exiled  from  Alassachusetts  in 
1638  because  she  defied  the  Puritan  hierarchy,  and  he  was 
(luite  free  from  religious  narrowness.  Born  in  1 711,  he  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  in  1727  and  began  a  prosperous  career 
as  a  merchant.  lie  won  the  confidence  of  the  Boston  people, 
who  sent  Inm  to  the  assembly,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
by  opposing  the  issue  of  paper  money.     He  was  for  a  long 
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time  the  most  popular  man  in  the  colony,  and  he  was  promoted 
from  one  h,gh  office  to  another,  becoming  heutenant-govemor 
in  1758,  chief  justice  in  1760.  acting  governor  in  1769  and 
governor  m  1771.  '   ^' 

Hutchinson  loved  Massachusetts,  but  he  was  intellectually 
a  conservative,  and  he  did  not  accept  the  theory  on  which  the 
colonists  rested  their  resistance  to  the  king  and  Parliament. 
lie  wished  to  preserve  the  Empire  undivided,  and  hoped  that 
some  plan  might  be  found  by  which  America  might  have  home 
rule  wuhout  renouncing  the  name  British.  He  was  opposed 
in  pnnaple  to  the  Stamp  Act.  but  disapproved  of  the  violence 
w.h  which  It  was  received.    A  Boston  mob.  angered  by  false 

an,!  scattered  his  books  and  papers  through  the  streets.      The 
assembly  paid  him  for  the  property  loss,  but  he  never  recovered 
the  good  will  of  Boston.    He  tried   to  reconcile  king  and 
colony,  but  neither  was  in  a  mood  to  be  reconciled.    E^ly  "n 
1774  he  went  to  England,  giving  place  to  General  Gage     He 
was  well  received,  and  the  king  allowed  him  a  handsome  pen! 
s.onwh,Ie  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Sr 
C  rahs  Juns^    But  as  the  months  passed  and  the  war  became 
moveable,  Hutchinson's  pleas  for  peace  made  him  unpopular 
K.ng,  mmisters,  and  society  generally  were  for  punishing  the 
.sobedient  colonies.     The  protests  of  the  exL  gov™ 
became  ^^aker  and  weaker,  and  he  finally  retired  from  public 
notice.    With  his  family  he  led  an   unhappy  existence    n 
London  until  his  death  in  1780.  t^^istence  m 

In  the  eighteenth  century  history  was  an  honored  branch  of 

teraturc.     Hume,  who  published  his  great  history  between 

;M  and   1761,  was  made  independent  by  the  sales,  while 

K.^bertson,  who  was  just  coming  into  his  fame,  found  himself 

Mhflaueredand  wealthy.     Histo^  had  not  yet  fallen  iSe 

(acts  nhich  nobody  reads  except  those  who  wish  to  incor- 
porate them  in  other  statements  of  fact.  NorhadtheworSyet 
a"  nTS  \^f  tr°^^™  ^^'"^^  °f  -aginative  literat/re. 
0  .  f  m"*'  '.  """""  ^"^  Robertson  were  at  the  height 
of  the,r  freshly  won  fame,  that  Hutchinson  published  the  first 
volume  of  his  History  of  the  Colony  of  MassaLsetts  Bay  The 
second  was  m  preparation  when  the  Stamp  Act  mob  destroyed 
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the  house  of  the  author.  Among  the  debris  recovered  from 
the  streets  was  the  soiled  manuscript  of  this  volume.  It  was 
completed  anrl  published  in  1767.  The  third  volume  was 
not  written  until  the  governor  had  taken  up  his  residence  in 
London,  and  it  was  not  published  until  182.S.  Hutchinson's 
History  is  not  faultless.  He  was  bitterly  denounced  by  Otis 
and  Samuel  Adams,  and  he  did  not  show  an  ability  to  appre- 
ciate them.  He  loft  untouched  some  important  phases  of 
Massachusetts  history,  and  was  indifferent  to  social  and  indus- 
trial changes.  In  spite  of  these  faults,  for  which  excuses  can 
be  made,  he  was  the  best  American  historian  of  his  time.  He 
treated  narrative  history  in  a  philosophical  manner  and  wrote 
simple  and  natural  sentences  whose  charm  endures  to  this 
day.  After  he  left  our  shore  many  a  year  passed  before  we 
had  a  historian  who  could  equal  him  in  the  power  to  understand 
and  narrate  the  story  of  American  political  life. 


CHAPTER  III 


The  Puritan  Divines,  1620-1720 


NEW  ENGLAND  Puritanism — like  the  greater  move- 
ment of  which  it  was  so  characteristic  an  offshoot — 
is  one  of  the  fascinating  puzzles  in  the  history  of  the 
English  people.  It  phrased  its  aspirations  in  so  strange  a  dia- 
lect, and  interpreted  its  programme  in  such  esoteric  terms,  that 
it  appears  almost  like  an  alien  episode  in  the  records  of  a  prac- 
tical race.  No  other  phase  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  seems 
so  singularly  remote  from  every-day  reality,  so  little  leavened 
by  natural  human  impulses  and  promptings.  Certain  genera- 
tions of  Englishmen,  seemi*  ^ly  for  no  sufficient  reason,  yielded 
their  intellects  to  a  rigid  system  of  dogmatic  theology,  and  surren- 
dered their  freedom  to  the  letter  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  and 
in  endeavouring  to  conform  their  institutions  as  well  as  their 
daily  actions  to  self-imposed  authorities,  they  produced  a 
social  order  that  fills  with  amazement  other  generations  of 
Englishmen  who  have  broken  with  that  order.  Strange, 
perverted,  scarce  intelligible  beings  those  old  Puritans  seem 
to  us — mere  crabbed  theologians  disputing  endlessly  over 
Calvinistic  dogma,  or  chilling  the  marrow  of  honest  men  and 
women  with  their  tales  of  hell-fire.  And  we  should  be  inclined 
to  dismiss  them  as  curious  eccentricities  were  it  not  for  the 
amazing  fact  that  those  old  preachers  were  not  mere  accidents 
or  by-products,  but  the  very  heart  and  passion  of  the  tli  es. 
If  they  were  listened  to  gladly,  it  was  because  they  uttered 
what  many  were  thinking ;  if  they  were  followed  through  tribula- 
tion and  sacrifice  by  multitudes,  it  was  because  the  way  which 
they  pointed  out  seemed  to  the  best  intelligence  of  their 
hearers  the  divinely  approved  path,  which,  if  faithfully  followed, 
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must  lead  society  out  of  the  present  welter  of  .in  .r.A     ■ 
and    misrule    into    a    nobler   state      p  ,  ,  l  "^  ""^"^^  I 

gion  and  statecraft  were  merged  in  the  tho  k  uVeTi"'.  ""• 
and  It  was  because  tlio  Puritan  minisfpr. 7  Englishmen; 

as  theologians-the  .^^ ^^ ZT^r^  ^  ^^  ^ 
leaders-that  the  difficult  task-  nf  c^  -7        ,      ^^  religious 
those  generations   ^^^f^^::^^^^^'^  ''V  ''''^ 
themselves  in  tl)at  serious  business  whn7.  ^^   conducted 

of  their  stewardship,  becor^rS  w  '°""' '^'^^  ^^"^^^^^ 

historian  may  not  neglect  ""  ^"'''^°"  ''^^'^  ^^e 

PurL:tIr  c£%f^-:::^:;?  -  -h  that  the 

enlighten  us  concerning  their  dee  ^r'purle  f^  ^'°^' 
was  their  work  well  under  way  than  tf,/  ^  "°  '°°"^^ 

dom  of  God  tended  to  meTge  nTho  '°"^^P*'°"  °f  ^  king- 
commonwealth  of  Chris°  ShJ  .  T"'  ^°"^^Ption  of  a 
by  the  still  newer  concTmion  o  t  /"  ^"^ ''''''  ^°"'^°"^^^ 

and  it  is  the  pain  ul  wreX  Xr" 

all  that  was  :Wlicd  in  ea  h  rtu^      '''  '    '"^"'  ''^'''''  ""^'^ 
tions  of  society  thatZlTL^  the  several  classes  and  institu- 

-itingsof  thcN  S  T^'T^^  ^°  ^^--'^bed 

inherited  a  wealth  of  pohtlctr^^^^^^^^^^ 

ing  more  than  a  hundred  yets'^rcxt?"'  f'"""'^^^'  ^"^■ 
activity;  and  if  we  would  understanVtf  "'''"^  intellectual 
manner  of  their  disputations    w.  "''"''  "'  ^^"  ^^  ^^^ 

trouble  of  translatii  thHbXe  nh    '"',  °""^^^^^  ^°  ^^^ 
equivalents,  and  conL  ve  of  Punl^    ""^^^"^  ^"'°  ^^^^^^ 
current    English    radicahsm    ^^         ]  ^'  '^'  <^-^Pre'.sion  of 
of  the  great  modern tdr;^/     T'  '^'   ^"^"'^^^  ^^^-"-2 
name  of  the  democratr  tSon       ."  •  "'"^^  ^°"  ""^^  ^^f 
ing  a  long  period  of  a  hundtd  and'?    f '  '''''''  '"^°'^'  ^°-^- 
noble  chapter  in  the  strm"w.    u     ^^''^'  ^'''''''  constitutes  a 
lution  of  modern  soc^tL  7^7^"  ''■^^'°"^-     ^^  ^^^  ^vo- 
integration  of  the  oM  c.ste    o'    .°  ''"°''  P'^^^^'  ^^^  d'^' 

-grouping  of  the  fr  e  i  e„  TntT  "'°  '"^  "^•^^"^'  ^"^  ^^^ 
significance  of  Puritan  mb'f°  '  ?'^'  '"'^^^^  democracy,  the 
force  that  served  to  d"  "ov  thT'^l  ''■~''  "^^  "  ^^^'""P^^- 
solidarity  resolving  society  imo'>r  "'  ^^^  """^"^  ^^^^^e 
was  the  rebellion  of    he  many  .  "u"'^"'^  "^^"^^ers.    It 

few;  a  rebellion  .h.t  nronr     7^"'"''  '^'  overlordship  of  the 
proposed  t.  coerce  the  freedom  of  men 
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'by  the  law  of  God  alone;  a  challenge  of  existing  institutions 
:uid  regnant  philosophies,  which  if  successful  could  not  fail 
to  !)nng  about  profound  social  changes 

Xccessarily,  therefore,  the  Puritan  reformation  was  all^'ed 
with   pohtical  reformation,   and  the  period  of  ecclesiastic^ 
reorganization  was  equally  a  period  of  political  reorganization. 
^ L^dcrn  political  parties  were  thrown  up  out  of  the  ferment  of 
chgious   dispute,   and   the   inevitable  cleavages  of   Puritan 
out  ^^7, '^^^^--f  broadly  by  the  cleavages  of  political 
hou.h  .     The  three  parties  in  the  ecclesiastical  field.  Anglican 
I  resoy terian,  and  Independent,  reflected  the  current  polS 
Ideals  of  tory,  whig,  and  democrat.      The  first  was  monarcS 
;n  principle,  the  ecclesiastical  expression  of  tory  absoluti  m 
I    ^a  hered  to  its  support  the  hereditary  masters  of  sodety* 
who  held  that  there  should  be  one  authoritative  chur^  to 
Mnch  every  subject  of  the  crown  must  belong,  to  the  support 
o  winch  all  must  contribute,  and  in  the  gove;nance  o  Xh 
only  the  appomted  hierarchy  should  share.     The  second  party 
was  anstocr.  tic  in  principle,  the  expression  of  the  ri  Lg  ideaTo^ 

t  i^Xndfd'T"'  '^  ^^°P^^^^  ^^^-^^  ^he  inftrl  „ 
aht    of  landed  gentlemen.     Country  squires  and  prosperous 
I-ondon  citizens  desired  a  church  system  which  they  c'uld 
--n  ro    and  this  system  they  discovered  in  Presbyterianl™ 

in T'^  ^''^'P'  ^°"^Po^^d  Of  responsible  gentlemen 

Lo  should  serve  as  trustees  for  the  good  of  the  whole,    ^he 
third  party  was  more  or  less  consciously  democratic  in  princinle 

underling.      The  poor  man   wanted   to  be  ruled  neither  hv 
bishops  nor  by  gentlemen,  but  preferred  to  clXwith  the  like 
mmdcd  of  his  own  class,  and  set  up  an  inde^ndent  chuSi 
aong  democratic  lines.     That  was  the  true  cLti^  church 

,     ?Tr';'^''''  ^'''^"^'^^  f^°"^  ^"  communion  with  shiners 
an     cs  abhshed  a  "Congregation  of  the  Saints";  and  so  I 

;  nse'f  b?f  '  ''"'"k  ^'     ^"^  ^-^^^^^^^  --^  ^^  -ght  call 
h,m  ei  b     he  was  at  bottom  a  democrat  who  demanded  the 

n       wod  r™r^  ^"  ^^^  ^^"^^h.  and  who.  when  times  were 

"n;^trthe:tar^^'  ^^^^^ ''-  ^^^^^^^  '^^^^  °^  -^-^— 

Broadly  speaking,  the  Anglicans  kept  the  situation  pretty 
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well  in  hand  up  to  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  During  the  Iohp 
disputes  between  Charles  and  the  Parhament.  the  riLg  pl,^ 
of  Presbytenans  was  organizing  its  forces  to  break  the  nSe  of 
the  bshops,  and  the  early  years  of  Parliamentaiy  soverdgntv 
marked  the  culmination  of  the  middle  period,  domfnated  by  S 
Presb)  tenan  ideal.  But  no  sooner  was  the  ruthless  hand  n 
tory  absolutisn,  struck  down  than  the  long  gaThering  forces  o 

the  Lf  Purit'n   '"'",   "'°"""^''   ^^'^""P^"   ^h-«  foUowed 
u^e  aa>s  of  U>cl.f.     The  Separatists  seized  control  of  Parlia 
men    and  set  about  the  work  of  erecting  a  govemmLf^tt' 
should  be  a  commonwealth  of  free  citizens;  ThrvoTce  of  th 
democratic  underiing.  for  the  first  time  in  English  Wstorv  1 

ou  ran  wisdom;  and  the  Puritan  movement  broke  at  a  i  fnto 
a  thousand  sects  and  went  to  pieces      Tint  ZVut 

citiz  n  denveTf  om       .       "'^"'^""'  ^°'^  ^'  Christian  and 
everchuTchLde'e^^  certain  inalienable  rights  which 

It  wrdiTn  re^aroTThVihir  It  r" 

not^abTl"  m     t  tt^ffe^el^^^^  '''  ''''-'  ^'  ''^^ 

and  pohcies     PossesTo7nf         ,^  P^esbytenan  in  sympathies 

position  ti;v  we  e  n  ,  '""^u  "''""'  ""^  °^  g°°d  social 
shared^he  comn^:?^^^^^^^  '^^  '''''''''  '^'  *^^^ 

astical  establishmcn  '.  TT  "P"'  of  capturing  the  ecclesi- 
But  the     had  ixin  "f"!     ^"'"'"^  °^  ^^P^^^'^"^  ^^^m  it. 

congre^Uion  abodvofrl;  '"c^"'^"^^  ^>^  ^^^  ^^^--th 
chu;.hCon  fmnkt  dem  ?'"  ^!^P^^^^^^*^'  ^^o  had  set  up  a 
mon,on.  rpH  f-?  ,'  ^"""P^'^-     ^"  ^"  ""fortunate 
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j'car,  when  the  main  body  of  Puritans  came  over  with  Winthrop, 
they  fell  in  with  the  Salem  example  and  set  up  the  new  churches 
on  the  Congregational  principle,  as  seeming  to  provide  the 
most  suitable  form  for  the  development  of  a  theocracy.  The 
inconsistency  of  an  arrangement  by  which  an  aristocratic 
leadership  accepted  a  democratic  church  organization  was 
obscured  for  the  moment  by  the  unanimity  of  ministers  and 
congregation;  but  it  was  clearly  perceived  by  the  Presbyterians 
of  the  old  country,  and  it  was  to  prove  the  source  of  much 
contention  in  later  years. 

Out  of  this   fundamental   inconsistency   sprang   a   large 
part  of  the  literature  with  which  we  are  concerned  in  the 
present  chapter.     The  ministers,  as   the  spokesmen  of  New 
England,  soon   found   themselves   embroiled   in  controversy 
Dunng  the  first  ten  years  or  more  the  controversy  lay  be- 
tween New  England   and    old  England   Puritans,   and    the 
burden  upon  the  former  was  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
English  Presbyterianism  that  the  "Congregational  way"  was 
not  democratic  Separatism,  with  its  low  stigma  of  Brownism 
but  aristocratic  Presbyterianism.      During  the   later  years' 
when   Presbyterianism    had    been   definitely  overthrown    in 
England,  the    controversy   lay    between    the    theocratic   hi- 
erarchy-which    after    the    year     1637    was    the    dominant 
powcr-and   the   dissenting   democracy;  the   former  seeking 
to  Presbytenanize  the  church  away  from  its  primitive  Con- 
gregationalism, the  latter  seeking  to  maintain  the  purity  of 
he  Plymouth  ideal.       In  dealing  with  the  several  ministers, 
therefore,  we  shall  divide  them  into  the  emigrant  generation 
and  the  native  generations,  and  set  the  aristocratic  Presbyteri- 
ans over  against  the  democratic  Congregationalists,  endeavour- 
mg  to  understand  the  chief  points  at  issue  between  them 

The  most  authoritative  representative  of  the  ideals  of  the 
middle  period  of  Puritanism-its  aristocratic  conservatism 
m  the  guise  of  theocratic  polities-was  the  celebrated  John 
Co  ton,  first  Teacher  to  the  church  at  Boston.  Of  good  family 
an.  sound  university  training,  he  was  both  a  notable  theologian 
and  a  courteous  gentleman.  "Twelve  hours  in  a  day  he 
commonly  studied,  and  would  call  that  a  scholar's  dav  "  his 
grandson  reported  of  him;  and  his  learned  eloquence  was  univer- 
sally  admired  by  a  generation  devoted  to  solid  argumentative 
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discourse.  When  he  ascended  the  pulpit  on  Sundays  and  lecture 
days,  he  carried  thither  not  only  the  wisdom  of  his  beloved 
master  Calvin  but  the  whole  Puritan  theology  to  buttress 
his  theses.  Good  men  were  drawn  to  him  irresistibly  by  his 
sweetness  of  temper,  and  evil  men  were  overawed  by  his 
venerable  asi)ect.  For  all  his  severe  learning  he  was  a  lov- 
able man,  witli  white  hair  framing  a  face  that  must  have  been 
nobly  chiselled,  gentle-voiced,  courteous,  tactful,  by  nature 
"a  tolerant  man, "  than  whom  none  "did  more  placidly  bear  a 
dissentient, "  or  more  gladly  discover  a  friend  in  an  antagonist. 
If  his  tactful  bending  before  opixxsition,  or  his  fondness  for 
intellectual  subtleties,  drew  from  his  grandson  the  appellation 
"a  most  excellent  casuist,"  we  must  not  therefore  conclude 
that  he  served  the  cause  of  truth  less  devotedly  than  the  cause 
of  party. 

Fo-  in  his  mildly  persistent  way  John  Cotton  was  a  revolu- 
tionist.    A  noble  ideal  haunted  his  thought,  as  Utopian  as 
any  in  the  long  roll  of  Utopian  dreams— the  ideal  of  a  Christian 
theocracy  which  should  supersede  the  unchristian  government 
which    Englishmen    had    lived    under    hitherto.     A    devout 
scripturist,  he  accepted  the  Hebrew  Bible  as  the  final  word  of 
God,  not  to  be  played  fast  and  loose  with  but  to  be  received 
as  a  rule  of  universal  application,  perfect  to  the  last  word  and 
least  injunction.     The  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  to  social 
needs  was  an  a.\iom  in  his  philosophy;  "  the  more  any  law  smells 
of  man  the  more  unprofitable,"  he  asserted  in  his  proposed 
draft  of  laws;  and  at  another  time  he  exclaimed,  "5cn^/Hrae 
plcniliidinem  adoro."     He  chose  exile  and  the  leaving  of  his 
beautiful  English  church  rather  than  yield  to  what  he  regarded 
as  the  unscriptural  practices  of  Laud,  and  now  that  he  was 
come  to  a  new  land  where  a  fresh  beginning  was  to  be  made, 
was  it  not  his  Christian  duty  to  "endeavour  after  a  theocracy, 
as  near  as  might  be,  to  that  which  was  the  glory  of  Israel, 
the    'peculiar    people'"?     The    old    common    law    must  be 
superseded  by  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  the  priest  must  be 
set  above  the  magistrate,  the  citizen  of  the  commonwealth 
must  become  the  subject  of  Jehovah,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
state  must  yield  to  the  sovereignty  of  God. 

It  was  a  frankly  aristocratic  worid  in  which  John  Cotton 
was  bred,  and  if  he  disliked  the  plebeian  ways  of  the  Plymouth 
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democracy  equally  with  the  Brownist  tendencies  of  Plymouth 
Congregationalism,  it  was  because  they  smacked  too  much  of 
popular  sovereignty  to  please  him.  And  when  he  found  him- 
self confronted  by  signs  of  democratic  unrest  in  Boston  his 
course  of  action  seemed  to  him  clear.  The  desire  for  liberty 
he  regarded  as  the  sinful  prompting  of  the  natural  man,  a  god- 
less denial  of  the  righteous  authority  of  the  divinely  appointed 
rulers.  If  democracy  were  indeed  a  Christian  form  of  govern- 
ment, was  it  not  strange  that  divine  wisdom  should  have  over- 
looked so  significant  a  fact?  In  all  the  history  of  the  chosen 
people  nowhere  did  God  designate  the  democratic  as  the 
perfect  type,  but  the  theocratic;  was  He  now  to  be  set  right 
by  sinful  men  who  courted  popularity  by  stirring  the  dirt 
in  the  bottom  of  depraved  hearts?  To  a  scripturist  the  logic 
of  his  argument  was  convincing : 

It  is  better  that  the  commonwealth  be  fashioned  to  the  setting 
forth  of  God's  house,  which  is  his  church :  than  to  accomodate  the 
church  frame  to  the  civill  state.  Democracy,  I  do  not  conccyve 
that  ever  God  did  ordeyne  as  a  fit  government  eyther  for  church  or 
commonwealth.  If  the  people  be  governors,  who  shall  be  governed  ? 
A?,  for  monarchy,  and  aristocracy,  they  are  both  of  them  clearcly  ap- 
prooved,  and  directed  in  scripture,  yet  so  as  rcfcrreth  the  sovcr- 
ai;,'ntie  to  himselfe,  and  sctteth  up  Theocracy  in  both,  as  the  best 
forme  of  government  in  the  commonwealth,  as  well  as  in  the  church.' 

Holding  to  such  views,  the  duty  devolving  upon  him  was 
plain — to  check  in  every  way  the  drift  towards  a  more  demo- 
cratic organization,  and  to  prove  to  old-world  critics  that  the 
evil  reports  of  the  growing  Brownism  in  New  England,  which 
were  spreading  among  the  English  Presbyterians,  were  without 
foundation.  The  first  he  sought  to  accomplish  by  the  strength- 
ening of  the  theocratic  principle  in  practice,  busying  himself 
in  a  thousand  practical  ways  to  induce  the  people  to  accept  the 
patriarchal  rulership  of  the  ministers  and  elders,  in  accordance 
with  the  "law  of  Moses,  his  Judicials";  the  second  he  sought 
to  accomplish  by  proving,  under  sound  scriptiu-al  authority, 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  New  England  way.  His  chief  effort  in 
this  latter  field  was  his  celebrated  work.  The  Way  of  the  Con- 

■  Letter  to  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  Hutchinson,  Hist,  of  Mass.  Bay  Colony,  vol.  I, 
P-  497- 
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gregatwnal  Churches  Cleared;  a  treatise  crammed  in  the 
opimon  of  an  admirer,  with  "most  practical  Soul-searching 
Soul-savmg,  and  Soul-solacing  Divinitie,"  "not  Magisterially 
aid  dovyn,  but  friendly  debated  by  Scripture,  and  argumenta- 
tivcly  disputed  out  to  the  utmost  inch  of  ground  "  The 
partisan  purpose  of  the  book  was  to  prove  that  Congregational- 
ism, as  practised  in  New  England,  was  nearer  akin  to  aristo- 
cratic Presbytcrianism  than  to  democratic  Brownism;  and  of 
this  purpose  he  speaks  frankly: 

Neither  is  it  the  Scope  of  my  whole  Book,  to  give  the  people  a 
share  in  the  Go^^rnment  of  the  Church.  .  .  .  Nay  furt  1'°!^ 
be  that  blame  the  Book  for  the  other  Extreme.  That  it  plaeeth 

b':;  ofThTS^eH:  .^'"^^' "" "  ^"  - '''  ^^"^^  "^  ^'^  ^-p'^- 

Out  of  this  ame  theocratic  root  sprang  the  well-known 
dispute  with  Roger  Williams  concerning  toleration.  Not 
freedom  to  follow  the  ways  of  sin,  but  freedom  to  follow  the  law 

H.?'    7!^  T-  ^°"°"''  ^^«^"^ti°"  "P°n  the  "natural  liber- 
ties    of  the  subject  of  Jehovah.     There  must  be  freedom  of 
conscience  if  it  be  under  no  error,  but  not  otherwise;  for  if  free- 
dom be  permitted  to  all  sinful  errors,  how  shall  the  will  of  God 
prevail  on  earth?    In  this  matter  of  toleration  of  conscience 
It  IS  clear  enough  today  that  the  eyes  of  the  great  theocrat,' 
so  p,..«„g  and  heavenly  (in  other  and  precious  Truths  o^ 
<-od)   -as    Roger    Williams    acknowlcdged-were    for    the 
moment  sadly  "over-clouded  and  bloud-shotten."       But  for 
this  the  age  rather  than  the  man  was  to  blame.     It  was  no 
fault  of  John  Cotton's  that  he  was  the  product  of  a  generation 
sun  resting  under  the  shadow  of  absolutism,  unable  to  com- 

Rote?  W  S'  "°''  ^'^^^^^^  philosophy  of  the  generation  of 
Roger  Wxlhams.  He  reasoned  according  to  his  light;  and  if 
he  was  convinced  that  the  light  which  shone  to  him  was  a 

t^^^r'^''  ''^''''  '""'"''y  ^  --^  ^-^-  ^  not 

de.n^?e  ^  TT"'"  ""^  ^""^""^'>^  "^  C°"on's  character. 

despite  his  ngid  theocratic  principles,  comes  out  pleasantlJ 

when  the  erea'  nrenrhnr  i'-  =:=+-•         ,  i-'K-ubamiy 

i,re._  preacher  i:,  set  over  agauist  the  caustic  lawyer- 

■  Part  11,  p.  15. 
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minister  and  wit,  Nathaniel  Ward  of  Ipswich,  author  of  the 
strange  little  book,  The  Simple  Cobbler  of  Aggawam,  and  chief 
compiler  of  the  celebrated  Body  of  Liberties.  Bom  nearly 
twu-scorc  years  before  Ro^'er  Williams,  he  was  well  advanced 
in  his  sixties  when  he  set  foot  in  the  new  world,  and  upwards 
of  sLNcnty  when  he  wrote  the  Simple  Cobbler.  More  completely 
than  any  of  his  emigrant  brethren  he  belonged  to  the  late 
Renaissance  world,  which  lingered  on  into  the  reigns  of  James 
and  Charles,  zealously  cultivating  its  quaint  garden  of  letters, 
cuddling  its  odd  phrases,  and  caring  more  for  clever  conceits 
than  for  solid  thought.  Faithful  disciple  of  Calvin  though  he 
uas,  there  was  in  him  a  rich  sap  of  mind,  which,  fermented 
!)>•  long  observation  and  much  travel,  made  him  the  raciest 
of  wits,  and  doubtless  the  most  delightful  of  companions  over 
a  respectable  Puritan  bottle.  "I  have  only  Two  Comforts 
to  Live  upon,"  Increase  Mather  reported  him  as  saying; 
"The  one  is  in  the  Perfections  of  Christ;  The  other  is  in  The 
Imperfections  of  all  Christians." 

It  is  the  caustic  criticism  of  female  fashions,  and  the  sharp 
attack  upon  all  tolerationists  who  would  "hang  God's  Bible 
at  the  Devil's  girdle,"  that  have  caught  the  attention  of  later 
readers  of  the  Simple  Cobbler;  but  it  was  as  a  "subtile  states- 
man" that  Ward  impressed  himself  upon  his  own  generation, 
and  it  is  certainly  the  political  philosophy  which  gives  signifi- 
cance to  his  brilliant  essay.     Trained  in  the  law  before  he  for- 
sook ii  for  the  ministry,  he  had  thought  seriously  upon  political 
qncstions,  and  his  conclusions  hit  to  a  nicety  the  principles 
which  the  moderate  Presbyterians  in  Parliament  were  develop- 
in-  to  ofTset  the  Stuart  encroachments.     The  insufficiency  of 
the  old  checks  and  balances  to  withstand  the  stress  of  partisan- 
ship was  daily  becoming  more  evident  as  the  struggle  went 
forward.     There  must  be  an  overhauling  of  the  fundamental 
law;  the  neutral  zones  must  be  charted  and  the  several  rights 
and  privileges  exactly  delimited.     What  was  needed  was  a 
written  constitution.     Hitherto  God  "hath  taken  order,  that 
i!I  Prerogatives,  gotten  by  the  Sword,  should  in  time  be  fetcht 
home  by  the  Dagger,  if  nothing  else  will  doe  it:    Yet  I  trust 
i::crc  is  both  day  and  means  to  intervent  this  bargaine."     To 
preserve  a  just  balance  between  rival  interests,  and  to  bring 
all  parties  to  a  realization  of  their  responsibility  to  God,  were 
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the  difficult  problems  with  which  Ward',  crocchety  lucubra 

tions  mainly  concern  themselves. 

Authority  must  have  i.owcr  to  make  and  keep  jxx.ple  honest- 
I  cople,  honesty  to  uWy  Authority;  both,  a  joynt-C^ounceil  to  keep 
both  safeMoral  Laues.  Rovall  Prerc.^at.ves,  Popular  Liberties 
are  not  of  Mans  :.al:,n,orKivinK.  but  Gods:  Man  .s  but  to  measure 
them  out  by  C.nU  Rule:  whieh  if  mans  wisdome  cannot  a-ach 
Mans  expenencenu.st  mend:     And  these  Essc-ntmls.  must  not  be 
Ephonzec  or  Frihuned  bv  one  or  a  few  Mens  discretion,  but  lineally 
s....ct.onc.I  by  Suprcame  Councels.     In  pro-re-nascent  occurrence' 
which  cannot  ho  foreseen;  D.ets.  Pariiaments.  Senate.,  or  necount- 
ahie  Lommissmns.  must  have  power  to  consult  and  execute  a^rainst 
intersihent  d:m,,ers  and  flafritic.as  crimes  •)roh.bited  by  the  li^ht  of 

mu?h'rr  f  '\  T'"  '""*^  "'  ^''''''  "'"'^  '■'-'■  P^^Pl*--  know  so 
much  beforehand,  by  some  safe  woven  manif-st.  thai  .rrossc  Delin- 
quents may  tell  no  tales  of  Ar.-hors  and  Buoye...  nor  palate  thi 
presumpfons  w.th  pretense  of  ignorance.  I  know  no  difTerenee 
in  those  Lssetu.  .s.  between  Monarchies.  Arisi.x:rucies.  or  Demo- 
crucics.  .  ,  , 

lie  is  a  Kood  Kinjj  that  undoes  not  his  Subjects  by  any  one  of 
not  th  >  P      ^T'"^^'--  -^  they  areagood  People,  tha't  undi 

bo  tn^      ,  ''"1 '"''  '"^"  '"^^ '•  ^"'^  ^  ^"^  ^"'•^^  "Cither  would 

be  trusted,  how  ^ood  soever.  Stories  tell  us  in  effect,  though  not 
in  termes.  that  over-ri^en  Kings,  have  been  the  next  evillsT  the 
world,  unto  fallen  An.ds;  and  that  ovcr-franchised  p eo^l  I'e 
devils  w,th  smooth  snafllos  in  their  mouthes  ...  I  have  a  Ion' 
w-hde  thought  it  very  possible,  in  a  time  of  Peace  .  .  .lor  dirt 
Statesmen,  to  cut  an  exc,uisite  thred  between  Kings  Prerogat  ^ef 
an<  Sul,ect.s  Liberties  of  all  sorts,  so  as  Ca...rmight  hive  his  due 
and   People   the.r   share,    without   such   sharpe   disputes      Good 

S;  u;;ruaC  '•  ^"' ''-'  '•  "^^  '•  ^-^  ^-^  ^^  --  ^^^ 

Nathaniel  Ward  was  no  democrat  and  therefore  no  Con- 
grcgauonahst.     "For  Church  work.  I  am  neither  Presbyterian 
nor  i^ebsbytenan   but  an  Interpcndent. "  he  said  of  him"elf: 

Prelbt  ^"^'^P^^'^ST^y  '^-^^  °"ly  an  individualistic  twist  of 
Presb>tenamsm.  For  the  new  radicals  who  were  rising  out 
of  the  turmod  of  revolution,  he  had  only  contempt ;  and  for  their 
new-fangled  notion  of  toleration,  and  talk  of  popular  liberties 
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he  felt  the  righteous  indignation  of  the  conservative  who 
desires  no  altering  of  the  fundufiiental  arrangetucnts  of  society. 
Only  the  Word  oi  t'.od  could  justify  change;  and  so  when  he 
was  commissioned  to  write  a  body  of  liberties  for  the  new  eom- 
moii wealth,  he  fjresented  as  harsh  and  rigid  a  cfxJe  as  the  stern- 
est theocrat  could  have  wished,  a  strange  comixjund  of  the 
brutalities  of  the  old  common  law  and  the  severities  of  the 
Mosaic  rule.  He  was  too  old  a  man  to  lit  into  the  new  ways— 
a  fact  which  he  recognized  by  returning  to  England  to  die, 
leaving  behind  him  as  a  warning  to  Congregationalism  the 
pithy  quatrain : 

The  upper  world  shall  Rule, 

While  Stars  will  run  their  race: 
The  nether  world  obey, 

While  People  keep  their  place. 

The  more  one  reads  in  the  literature  of  early  New  England 
the  more  one  feels  oneself  in  the  company  of  men  who  were 
led  by  visions,  and  fed  upon  Utopian  dreams.     It  was  a  day 
and  a  world  of  idealists,  and  of  this  number  was  John  Eliot, 
saintly  apostle  to  the  Indians,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  missionary 
dreams  and  the  arduous  labours  of  supplying  the  bread  of 
life  to  his  native  converts,  found  time  to  fashion  his  brick  for 
the  erection  of  that  temple  which  the  Puritans  of  the  Protecto- 
rate were  dreaming  of.     The  idols  had  been  broken  under  the 
hammer  of  Cromwell;  the  malevolent  powers  that  so  long  had 
held  sway  at  last  were  brought  low;  it  remained  now  only  for 
the  people  of  God  to  enter  into  a  solemn  covenant  to  establish 
a  commonwealth  after  the  true  divine  model.     That  no  mistake 
should  be  made  in  so  important  a  matter,  John  Eliot  sent  out 
of  the  American  wilderness  the  plan  of  a  Christian  Utopia, 
sanctioned  by  Mosaic  example  and  buttressed  at  every  point 
by  chapter  and  verse,  which  he  urged  upon  the  people  of 
England  as  a  suitable  guide  to  their  feet. 

Naked  theocracy  is  nowhere  more  uncompromisingly 
delineated  than  in  the  pages  of  The  Christian  Commonwealth. 
At  the  base  of  Eliot's  political  thinking  were  the  two  germinal 
conceptions  which  anim.ated  his  theocratic  brethren  generally: 
the  conception  that  Christ  is  King  of  Kings,  before  whom  all 
earthly  authority  must  bow,  and  the  conception  that  the 
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Scriptures  alone  contain  the  law  of  God.  "There  is  un 
doubtcdly  a  forme  of  civil  Government  instituted  by  God 
himself  m  the  holy  Scriptures.  .  .  .-.  should  derogate  from 
the  suffiae:.y  and  perfection  •  .  .eriptures.  if  we  should 
den>  .t.  From  these  mam  premises  he  deduced  a  system  that 
^  altogether  remarkable  for  its  thorough-going  simpTicky 
Smce  the  law  has  been  declared  once  for  all,  perfect  anS  com: 
pie  e,  there  ,s  no  need  for  a  legislative  branch  of  government- 
and  smce  Christ  is  the  sole  overlord  and  king,  there  is  no  need 
for  an  earthly  head  of  the  state;  it  remains  only  to  provide  a 
competent  magisterial  system  to  hear  causes  and  abjudicate 

at  all  uith  rights;  government  therefore  begins  and  ends  with 
the  magistrate.       In   order    to   secure   an    adequate   ml^ 
tracy,  Eliot  proposed  to  divide  society  into  groups  of  tens,  fif  tS 
hundreds,  and  thousands,  each  of  which  should  choose  its  rule    ' 
.ho  in  turn  should  choose  their  representatives  in  the  ^Z'r 
councils;   and   so  there  was   evolved   an   ascending   series  o 
magistrates  until  the  supreme  council  of  the  nation  wL  reached 
the  decisions  of  which  should  be  final.  ^-^acnea, 

The  duties  of  all  the  Rulers  of  the  civil  mrt  nf  th.  ir-     ^ 
Christ,  ore  as  tol,o.veth  ...  to  ,oJ:ZZTLZo2TJ 
seasonable  pract.co  of  all  the  Commanders  of  God.  in  act  on     iable 
to  Political  observations,  whether  of  piety  and  love  to  r  oH  f 

justice,  and  love  to  man  with  peace.  ^°^'  °'  °^ 

Far  removed  as  The  Christian  Commonwealth  was  from  the 

"7of  r  th  °'  'VT  '''^^'■^''' ''  -  ^he  logic"  cu  mi  a! 
t.on  of  all  theocratic  dreams.     The  ideal  of  social  unitv    of 

Utopia  as  ^.^  I  r<,:rje7;r;;i^  ?r:" 

easing  of  the  yoke  upon  the  rebellious  spirit:  and  in  binding 
o7'2  7°"  '"=,'""'  "'  "■°  *"Pt-e  there  was  to  be  no  r«.m 
"tl  v'  rr  "  -P-tions  of  the  leveller.  Curious  as  th" 
mtle  nork  ,s-tcsffy,ng  rather  to  the  sincerity  of  Eliofs 
Hobratsm  han  to  his  pol.tica,  intelligence  or  to  his  klSd 
of  men-,.  ,.  charaetenstic  of  the  man  who  consecrated  4 
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life  to  the  dream  of  an  Indian  mission.  How  Uttle  disturbed 
he  was  by  the  perversities  and  Umitations  of  facts,  is  revealed 
anew  in  the  poHty  which  he  laid  down  for  his  Indian  converts: 

And  this  VOW  I  did  solemnly  make  unto  the  Lord  concerning 
thorn;  that  they  being  a  people  without  any  forme  of  Government 
and  now  to  chuse;  I  would  endeavour  with  all  my  might,  to  brine 
t!,cm  to  embrace  such  Government,  both  civil  and  Ecclesiastical 
as  the  Lord  hath  commanded  in  the  holy  Scriptures;  and  to  deduce 
all  their  Lawcs  from  the  holy  Scriptures,  that  so  they  may  be  the 
Lord  s  people,  ruled  by  him  alone  in  all  things. 

Which  vow,  considering  the  state  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  whom 
It  was  to  apply,  may  serve  to  throw  light  upon  the  causes  of 
the  scant  success  of  the  Saints  in  dealing  with  the  Indians      1 
Despite  the  logic  of  the  theocrats,  unanimity  of  opinion 
among  the  Saints  was  sadly  lacking;  and  the  peace  of  the  new 
Canaan  was  troubled  and  the  patience  of  the  leaders  sorely 
tried  by  pious  malcontents,  who  were  not  content  that  God 
.h.mid  rule  through  John  Cotton,  but  themselves  desired  to 
n'ndrn    /.      ^!^^g^^^"ts.     The  democrats  were  constantly 
p.oddmg  the  ruhng  coterie  of  gentlemen;  and  the  democratic 
inception  of  a  o   ^monwealth  of  free  citizens  intruded  more 
and  more  upon  t  .  earlier  conception  of  a  kingdom  of  God. 
Capable  leaders  of  the  new  r:  licalism  were  not  lacking;  and 
t    ve  would  comprehend  the  dissension  and  heart-burnings 
of  those  early  times,  we  must  set  the  figures  of  Roger  Williams 

Ihlrats      '  °'^''    ^^^^°''   J°^"    ^°"°"    ^"*^   the 

Roger  Williams    advocate  of   toleration,   was   the   most 

tempes  uous  soul  thrown  upon  the  American  shores  by  the 

Z^r    T:i    '"^^"^    ^"^'^"^'    ^^^    embodiment'and 

f  S   1  r         ^"  "'^  '^^''^^  ^°P^^-     He  was  an  arch-rebel 

in  a  rebellious  generation,  the  intellectual  barometer  of  a  world 

ot  stormy  speculation  and  great  endeavour.     A  generation 

ounger  than  the  Boston  leaders,  he  came  to  maturity  at    he 

canning  of  the  wave  of  radicalism  that  was  to  sweep  England 

"silv  L  T     ""^''J  ''''  °'  ''"^^  ^"^  -^t°-  he  put  aside 
easily,  to  make  room  for  the  new  theories  then  agitating  voung 

importunity  disconcerting   to  practical  men   more  given   to 
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weighing  times  and  occasions.     The  kernel  of  his  radicalism 
was  the  ideal  of  a  democratic  church  in  a  democratic  society. 
The  more  closely  we  scrutinize  the  thought  of  the  great  Separat- 
ist, the  more  clearly  we  perceive  that  the  master  principle  of 
his  career  was  Cliristian— the  desire  to  embody  in  his  life  the 
social  as  well  as  the  spiritual  teachings  of  Christ.     He  put 
aside  tradition  and  went  back  to  the  foundation  and  original 
of  the  gospel,  discovering  anew  the  profoundly  revolutionary 
conceptions  that  underlie  the  philosophy  of  Jesus.     He  learned 
to  concei\-e  of  men  literally  as  the  children  of  God  and  brothers 
in  Christ,  and  out  of  this  primary  conception  he  developed  his 
democratic  philosophy.     It  was  to  set  up  no  Hebraic  absolutism 
that  he  came  to  America;  it  was  to  establish  a  free  common- 
wealth of  Christ  in  which  the  lowest  and  meanest  of  God's 
children  should  share  equally  with  the  greatest.     But  before 
there  could  be  a  free  commonwealth  there  must  be  free  churches; 
the  hand  of  neither  bishop  nor  presbytery  must  lie  upon  the' 
conscience  of  the  individual  Christian;  and  so  Roger  Williams 
threw  himself  into  the  work  of  spreading  the  propaganda  of 
Separatism.     Not  only  did  he  protest  in  New  England  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  magistrates,  but  he  flung  at  the  heads  of 
all  enemies  of  freedom  the  notable  book  on  toleration  in  which 
he  struck  at  the  root  of  the  matter  by  arguing  that  "conscience 
be  permitted  (though  erroneous)  to  be  free." 

In  an  earlier  age  he  would  have  become  a  disciple  of  St 
Francis;  but  in  the  days  when  the  religious  movement  was 
passing  over  into  a  political  movement,  when  it  was  being 
talked  openly  that  both  in  church  and  state  "  the  Ori-^inaU  of  all 
free  Power  and  Government"  lies  in  the  people,  he  threw  in 
his  lot  with  the  levellers  to  further  the  democratic  movement. 
As  early  as  1644  he  had  formulated  his  main  principles: 

From  this  Grant  I  infer  .  .  .  that  the  Soveraigne.  originall, 
and  foundation  of  civill  poiv^-.r  lies  in  the  people  .  .  And  if  so 
that  a  Peoi)lc  may  erect  and  establish  what  forme  of  Governmei^t 
secmcs  to  them  most  mcctc  for  their  civill  condition:  It  is  evident 
that  such  Governments  as  arc  by  them  erected  and  established  have 
no  more  pov.'er,  nor  for  no  lonj^er  time,  then  the  civill  power  or  people 
consents;;  and  a-recia-  shall  betrust  them  with.  This  is  cleere 
not  only  in  Reason,  but  in  the  experience  of  all  commonweales  where 
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the  people  are  not  deprived  of  their  naturall  freedome  by  the  power 

of  Tyrants.' 


Clearly  the  radical  times,  his  own  experience,  and  his  discus- 
sions with  vSir  Harry  Vane  had  carried  Roger  Williams  far 
into  the  field  of  political  speculation,  and  confirmed  his  pre- 
possessions of  broader  political  rights  for  the  common  people 
from  whom  he  had  sprung.  In  all  his  later  thinking  there 
stood  sharply  before  his  mind  the  figure  of  the  individual 
i-hv/vn,  endowed  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  a  free  member 
(;l  a  free  commonwealth;  and  it  was  this  profoundly  modern 
conception  which  he  transported  to  the  wilderness  of  Rhode 
Island,  providing  there  a  fit  sanctuary  for  the  ark  of  the 
ckinocratie  covenant  which  was  soon  to  be  roughly  handled 
by  the  tory  reaction  of  Restoration  England. 

A  courageous  and  unselfish  thinker  was  this  old-time 
Separatist  and  democrat.  The  friendliest  of  souls,  time  has 
brought  him  the  friends  which  his  restless  intellect  drove  from 
him  in  his  own  day.  However  hopelessly  we  may  lose  ourselves 
ii^  the  tangle  of  his  writings,  confused  by  the  lu.xuriance  of  his 
Hebraic  tropes,  we  can  plainly  discern  the  man,  the  most 
c'aantahle,  the  most  open-minded,  the  most  modern,  amongst 
the  notal)lc  company  of  Puritan  emigrants— the  sincerest  Chris- 
tian among  many  who  sincerely  desired  to  be  Christians.  His 
own  words  most  adequately  characterize  him:  '' Liber avi 
animam  vicam:  I  have  not  hid  within  my  breast,  my  sotils 
iiehef."  Naturally  such  a  man  could  not  get  on  with  the 
i'reshytcrian  leaders  of  Boston  Bay;  the  social  philosophies 
which  divided  them  were  fundamentally  hostile;  and  the  fate 
winch  Roger  Williams  suffered  was  prophetic  of  the  lot  that 
awaited  later  zealots  in  the  democratic  cause— to  be  outcast 
and  excommunicate  from  respectable  society. 

A  man  of  far  different  mettle  was  old  Thomas  Hooker  of 
Hartford.  The  sternest  autocrat  of  them  all,  a  leader  worthy 
to  measure  swords  with  the  redoubtable  Hugh  Peters  himself  a 
man  of  "mighty  vigour  and  fervour  of  spirit"  who,  to  further 
his  Master's  work,  would  put  a  king  in  his  pocket,"  he  would 
seem  to  be  the  very  stuff  out  of  which  to  fashion  a  dictator 

'  I^arr.  Club  Pub.,  iii.,  249. 
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for  the  snug  Presbyterian  Utopia.     Xcverthele,,  fh,, 
some  hidden  bias  in  the  old  Puritan's  naTur    ,h'?  .  "'" 

away  fron,  rre.,y.erianism,  and  Z^tZtlZ^Z^  'r 
demoeratie  Consregationalism.  The  Krea"  sewl.^  ?  ' 
the  eariy  theoera,.,-,  earrying  off  three' ^^ron^^T 
Connecticut  ivildcrness,  was  an  earlv  wlm,    .  V     ?  '" 

isnts  which  ...rtcd  in  the  ambmonT  'f  ^^^11™^"- 

?:i.Jjrt;L::r:;^rt;-Sr5 

their  new  church  at  Hartford  "^ 

Concerning  the  "grave  and  juditious  Hooker"  surprisindv 

to  be  when  the  ,'resl,yterian  tendency  was  finally  eheeW 

"'.trr^iShrbStirr-^^^^^^^^ 

yoontan  family,  g„t  hi,  edueatfon  by  the  a  d  oTsehoL:  S  ™ 

ireT;i^,:":t:TdT"  ">  *=  "■■'°  °^-''  p--  -^ 

med  plainlj    ,ntroublod  by  social  ambitions.     He  was  a  self 

aTd''diZ„::r:r  rr^;-t:f  ^'?*,°'  =^^" 

crca-.„^:"  ^:rb,^>;.  ■;--^-::  ^;  x,;--  -p., 
h:;rr  r, ;°  ^'"r-™^  «h-  MTEhorand  evt 

though  he  should  be  sdeneed,  his  influence  would  remain 
xiiMtt,.       1       M^uricu  ot  him.     Such  a  man  must  be  reckoned 

crat ;  t,  st^  h,"u'"h''r  ''",*"'^  ^=  '"""■'  *=  ways  t^fr.; 
the  11:4 1  :s^";;';rMr"  h''!  """  -'  ^"'*="'"= 

uiiicbi.       Alter  Mr.  Hooker's  coming  over," 
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said  Hubbard,  "it  was  observed  that  many  of  the  freemen 

grew  to  be  very  jealous  of  their  Jibcrties."  ° 

He  was  more  concerned  with  expcrimcntil  r<.l.-„-       .i. 

"i  ■;        M  ^,'=T'''"'""'  ''^^^^  "■■='=  '""■Wed  by  aTit  cf 
old-ivorlj  Prcsbytcrfcns  directed  against  "tlie  V.!,  P     ,     ] 

•vny,"  ,hey  drafted  Hooker  to  write  a  defenlo     TOst"''''!;"' 

INC  \    i^ngiand   Congregationah'sm   to   the  Proai- 
disputes  of  the  time      Th<:>  ^.w  ^t,         •  great 

--.e„att;r7^L^^rnTeT:S^^^^^^ 

Churches  staidTol  •  Mor  ^  sLt  'T  °\T  ''="'™'" 
)o.t  o(  the  inquirv  of  th  s  ace  and'th,',  ^'  I'  ^  "'^  '"'=- 
.!.-,•!«  o(  heart  o!  all  handT  clt  ,f      .',*  f^''""'  «'="' 

•s  .       ..ne,„r''„VthT„rr  "°'''  '"'=""■"<>"-=  "f  P-iLee. 

trc.JL'^,,!'"*'"'"?™'''"^  P'"''*'  f°™''  ""=  P="!>  they  were 
I'cadmg  tliomy  and  rough,  it  was  due  in  no  small  ^  [„ 

' Intnid. 
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Thomas  Hooker,  who  liberally  bestrewed  their  path  with  impedi- 
ments. Hebraist  and  theoerat  though  he  i)rofesscd  to  be  his 
Hebraic  theoeracy  was  grounded  upon  the  j^eople,  and  pointed 
straight  towards  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual  congregation 
^  ihe  Lord  liath  promised  to  take  away  the  vail  from  all  facei 
in  the  mountain  "-and  if  the  veil  be  removed  and  the  people 
see.  shall  not  the  people  judge  concerning  their  own  causes? 
In  this  faith  'Ihomas  Hooker  lived  and  laboured,  thereby 
proving  his  right  to  be  numbered  among  the  stewards  of  oui 
American  deniocTacy. 

The  fibre  (,f  the  emigrant  leaders  had  been  toughened  by 
eonflict  with  old-world  conservatism  and  turned  radical  by  the 
long  struggle  with  an  arrogant  toryism.     Bv  a  natural  selective 
process  the  stoutest-hearted  had  been  driven  overseas,  and  the 
ve  1-known  words  of  William  Stoughton,  "God  sifted  a  whole 
iSat.on  that  he  might  send  choice  grain  over  into  this  wilder- 
nes        were  the  poetic  expression  of  a  bitter  reality.     But 
seated  snugly  m  the  new  world,  in  control  of  church  and  state 
the  emigrant  radicalism  found  its  ardour  cooling.     The  Synod 
ol   1637  set  a  ban  upon  Antinomianism  and  other  heretical 
innovations   and  thereafter  Massachusetts  settled  down  to  a 
rigid  orthodoxy.     The  fathers  had  planted,  was  it  not  enough 
or  the  sons  to  water  and  tend  the  vine,  and  enjoy  the  fruit 
K.reof?    And  so  the  spirit  of  conservatism  took  possession" 
K  native  generation,  the  measure  of  excellence  being  accounted 
the  fidelity  with  which  the  husbandmen  revered  the  work  of  the 
emigrant  pioneers.     Translated  into  modem  terms,  it  mean^ 
hat  the  native  ministers,  having  inherited  a  system  of  which 
they  were   the   beneficiaries,   discovered   little   inclination    0 
question  the  title  deeds  to  their  inheritance,  but  were  r^ain  y 
bent  on  keeping  them  safe.     To  preserve  what  had  been  gained 
and  as    ar  as  possible  to  extend  the  Presbyterian  prindple 
bceame  tlie.r  settled  policy;  and  so  in  all  the  fife  of  New  Eng 
k.nd-,n  the  worid  of  Samuel  Sewall.  as  well  as  in  That  of 
Co   on  A  ather-a  harsh  and  ilhberal  dogmatism  succeeded 
to  the  cariier  enthusiasm.  "---i-ucu 

The   indisputable   leader  of   the   second   generation   was 

'  From  a  sermon  cntitlci,  Xnr-Pn"'-'-!'  ',»-  ;.,/ 
Use  d,r!ann,  .  .  .  f:,- Icrms  on  -lirl''^ ,'     T  ''  """"  ''''  ^.  a  Treo- 
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Increase  Mather,  son  of  Richard  Mather,  and  father  of 
Cotton,  the  most  vigorous  and  capable  member  of  a  remarkable 
family.  After  graduating  at  Harvard,  he  entered  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  where  he  proceeded  Master  of  Arts.  He 
spent  some  years  in  England,  preaching  there  to  the  edification 
of  many,  until  the  restoration  of  Charles  sent  him  back  to 
America  to  become  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  New  England 
hierarchy.  He  was  by  nature  a  politician  and  statesman  rather 
than  a  minister,  the  stuff  of  which  f rocked  chancellors  were 
made;  and  he  needed  only  a  pliant  master  to  have  become  an- 
other Wolsey  or  Richelieu.  He  liked  to  match  his  wit  in 
(lil)lomacy  with  statesmen,  and  he  served  his  native  land 
faithfully  and  well  in  the  matter  of  wheedling  Dutch  William 
into  granting  a  new  charter  to  Massachusetts.  A  natural 
autocrat,  he  was  dictatorial  and  domineering,  bearing  himself 
arrogantly  towards  all  underlings,  unyielding  in  opposition  to 
whoever  crossed  his  will.  And  in  consequence  he  gathered 
about  his  head  such  fierce  antagonism  that  in  the  end  he  failed 
of  his  ambitions,  and  shorn  of  power  he  sat  down  in  old  age  to 
eat  the  bread  of  bitterness. 

Skill  in  organization  was  the  secret  of  his  strength.  In  no 
sense  a  creative  thinker,  wholly  lacking  in  intellectual  curiosity 
and  therefore  not  given  to  speculation,  he  built  up  a  compact 
hierarchical  machine,  and  then  suffered  the  mortification  of 
seeing  it  broken  to  pieces  by  forces  that  lay  beyond  his  control. 
If  the  theocratic  ideal  of  ecclesiastical  control  of  secular  affairs 
were  to  maintain  itself  against  the  growing  opposition,  the 
ministers  must  fortify  their  position  by  a  closer  organization. 
They  must  speak  as  a  unit  in  determining  church  policies; 
above  all  they  must  guard  against  the  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing 
wlio  were  slipping  into  the  pulpits  to  destroy  the  flocks.  To 
efTect  such  ends  Synods  were  necessary,  and  Increase  Mather 
was  an  ardent  advocate  of  Synodical  organization.  He 
jiromptcd  the  calling  of  the  " Reforming  Synod "  of  1679-80, 
ervcd  as  Moderator,  dominated  the  debates,  and  drafted  the 
report;  and  the  purpose  which  underlay  such  work  was  the 
substitution  of  a  Presbyterian  hierarchy  for  the  older  Con- 
gregationalism. The  church  must  dominate  the  state;  the 
organized  ministers  must  dominate  the  church;  and  Increase 
Mather  trusted  that  he  could  dominate  the  ministers — such 
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in  brief  was  the  dream  of  this  masterful  louder  of  the  second 
generation. 

The  source  of  his  power  lay  in  the  pulpit,  and  for  sixty, 
four  years  the  t)IJ  Xorth  Church  was  the  citadel  of  Mather 
orthodoxy.     His    labours   were   enormous.     Sixteen   hours  a 
day  he  commonly  studied.    Among  many  powerful  preachen 
he  was  reckoned  "the  complete  preacher,"  and  he  thundered 
above  his  con^^rcgatinn  with  an  authority  that  must  have  been 
appalling.     His  personal  influence  carried  far,  and  doubtless 
there  were  many  good  men  in  Boston  who  believed-as  Roger 
Williams  said  o{  John  Cotton-that  "God  would  not  suffer" 
Increase  .Mather  "to  err."     Those  whom  his  voice  could  not 
reach  his  pen  must  convince,  and  the  busy  minister  set  a  pace 
in  the  making  and  publishing  of  books  which  only  his  busier 
son  could  equal.     He  understood  thoroughly  the  power  of  the 
press  and  he  watched  over  it  with  an  eagle  eye;  no  unauthorized 
or  godless  work  must  issue  thence  for  the  pollution  of  the  people- 
and  to  insure  that  only  fit  matter  should  be  published  he  was 
at  enormous  pains  to  supply  enough  manuscript  himself  to 
keep  the  printers  busy.     The  press  was  a  powerful  aid  to  the 
pulpit  in  shaping  public  opinion,  and  Increase  Mather  was  too 
shrewd  a  leader  not  to  understand  how  necessary  it  was  to 
hold  It  in  strict  control.     He  was  a  calculating  dictator,  and 
he  ruled  the  press  with  the  same  iron  hand  with  which  he 
ruled  the  pulpit.     He  was  no  advocate  of  freedom,  for  he  was 
no  friend  of  democracy. 

Of  the  odium  which  an  obstinate  defence  of  a  passing 
order  gathered  about  the  name  of  Mather,  the  larger  share  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Cotton  Mather,  whose  passionately  distorted 
career  remains  so   incomprehensible  to  us.     One  may  well 
hesitate  to  describe  Cotton  Mather;  the  man  is  unconceivable 
to  one  who  has  not  read  his  diary.      Unlike  Increase,  he  was 
provincial  to  the  core.     Born  and  bred  in  Boston,  his  longest 
trips  into  the  outer  world  carried  him  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
Old  .\orth  Meeting-house,  where  for  years  he  served  as  co- 
labourer  with  his  father.     Self-..ntred  and  self-righteous,  the 
victim  of  strange  asceticisms  and  morbid  spiritual  debauches 
every  circumstance  of  his  life  ripened  and  expanded  the  colossal 
ego  ism  of  his  nature.     His  vanity  was  dailv  fr.ftonrd  by  the 
adulation  ot  silly  women  and  the  praise  of  foolish  men,  until 
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the  insularity  of  his  thought  and  judgment  grew  into  a  disease. 
His  mind  was  clogged  with  the  strangest  miscellany  of  truth 
and  fiction ;  he  laboured  to  acquire  the  possessions  of  a  scholar, 
but  he  listened  to  old  wives'  tales  with  an  amazing  credulity. 
In  ail  his  mental  processes  the  solidest  fact  fell  into  grotesque 
I)crspcctive,  and  confused  itself  with  the  most  fantastic  abor- 
tions. And  yet  he  was  prompted  by  a  love  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion, and  in  the  matter  of  inoculation  for  smallpox  showed 
himself  both  courageous  and  intelligent. 

Living  under  the  shadow  of  his  father,  he  was  little  more 
than  a  reduced  copy  of  the  Mather  ambitions,  inheriting  a 
ready-made  theology,  a  passion  for  the  ideals  of  the  emi- 
grant generation,  an  infallible  belief  in  the  finality  of  the 
Malher  conclusions.  The  masterfulness  of  old  Increase  de- 
generated in  the  son  into  an  intolerable  meddlesomeness; 
and  in  the  years  of  reaction  against  ecclesiastical  domination 
the  i)osition  of  Cotton  Mather  was  difiicult.  He  was  exposed 
to  attack  from  two  sides;  the  tories  with  whom  he  would  gladly 
have  affiliated,  and  the  democrats  whom  he  held  in  contempt, 
both  rejected  the  archaic  theocracy.  As  his  meddlesomeness 
intreased,  the  attacks  of  his  enemies  multiplied,  wounding  his 
self-esteem  bitterly — "having  perhaps  the  Insults  of  con- 
temi)tiblc  People,  the  Assaults  of  those  insignificant  Lice, 
more  than  any  man  in  New-England,"  as  his  son  testifies. 
"These  troublesome  but  diminutive  Creatures  he  scorn'd 
to  concern  himself  with;  only  to  pity  them  and  pray  for  them." 
lie  would  die  willingly,  he  believed,  to  save  his  erring  people 
from  their  sins,  but  he  obstinately  refused  to  be  dictated  to  by 
them. 

Of  the  content  of  his  innumerable  writings  the  accompanying 
Bi!  )Iiography  will  give  sufficient  indication.  A  man  of  incredible 
intluslry,  unrestrained  by  any  critical  sense,  and  infatuated 
with  printer's  ink,  he  flung  together  a  jumble  of  old  saws  and 
modern  instances  and  called  the  result  a  book.  Of  the  470 
odd  titles,  the  Magnalia  alone  possesses  some  vitality  still, 
the  repository  of  much  material  concerning  early  days  in 
Massachusetts  that  we  should  not  willingly  lose.  "In  his 
Slylr,  indeed,"  according  to  a  contemporary'  critic,  "he  v/as 
something  singular,  and  not  so  agreeable  to  the  Gust  of  the 
A;^e.     But  like  his  manner  cf  speaking,  it  was  very  emphalical." 
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The  emphasis,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  now  gone  from  his  pages 

and  the  .sin-ularily  remains,  a  singularity  little  agreeable  to 
the  gust  of  today. 

The  party  of  conservatism  numbered  among  its  adherents 
every  proiiunent  minister  of  the  greater  churches.     The  or- 
ganization propaganda  of  the  Mathers  spread  widely,   and 
in   1705  a  group  of  men  put  forth  a  series  of  "Proposals" 
looking  to  a  closer  union  of  the  churches,  and  greater  control 
of  the  separate  congregations  by  the  ministerial  association  ■ 
Seven  years  later  John  Wise,  pastor  of  the  second  church  of 
Ipswich,  piil)lished  his  Churches  Quarrel  Espoused,  and  in  1 717 
his  \  ludiaitiou  of  the  New  England  Churches.     The  two  works 
were  a  democratic  counterblast  to  the  Presbyterian  propaganda 
and  stirred  tlie  thought  of  the  churches  so  eflfectivcly  as  to 
nullify  the  Proposals,  and  put  an  end  to  all  such  agitation  in 
Massachusetts. 

Posterity  has  been  too  negligent  of  John  Wise  hitherto 
Although  possessed  of  the  keenest  mind  and  most  trenchant 
pen  of  his  generation  of  Americans,  he  was  untainted  by  any 
Itch  of  publicity,  and  so  failed  to  challenge  the  attention  of 
later  times.     Nevertheless,  what  we  know  of  him  is   to  hi. 
credit.     An  independent  man,  powerful  of  body,  vigorous  of 
intellect,  tenacious  of  opinion,  outspoken  and  fearless  in  de- 
bate, he  seems  to  have  understood  the  plain  people  whom  he 
served,   and  he  sympathized   heartily   with   the   democratic 
Ideals  then  taking  shape  in  the  New  England  village.      Some 
explanation  of  his  democratic  sympathies  may  be  discovered 
in   his  antecedents.     His  father  was  a  self-made  man   who 
had  come  over  to  Roxbury  as  an  indented  servant-most 
menial    of    stations    in    that    old    Carolinian    world.     There 
he  doubtless  taught  his  son  independence  and  democratic 
self-respect,  which  stood  John  Wise  in  good  stead  when  he 
later  came  to  speak  for  the  people  against  the  arbitrary  tax  of 
Andros,  the  encroachments  of  the  Mathers,  or  the  schemes  of 
tnc  nard-nioncy  men. 

When  in  response  to  the  challenge  of  the  Presbyterians, 
he  turned  to  examine  critically  the  work  of  the  fathers,  he 
lound  in  It  quite  another  meaning  than  Cotton  Mather  found 

Hon::  s:  •r::rv;i2^:™i;:!^.f ''^"•^  ^^'-  of  '^  ^.^^.«- 
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It  was  as  a  radical  that  he  went  hack  to  the  past,  seeking  to 
Rvo\cr  the  original  Congrr^jalional  ijrimiplc,  which,  since  the 
conservative  triumph  in  the  Synod  of  1637,  had  been  greatly 
obscured.     The  theme  of  his  two  books  is  the  s.ime,  a  defence 
of  the  "venerable  Ncw-Engli  h  constitution";  but  the  signifi- 
cance  of  ihem  in  the  history  of  democratic  America  lies  in  the 
fart   that   he   followed  "an   unbeaten   -xith,"  justifying   the 
princi[)les  of  Congregationalism  by  analogy  from  civil  polity. 
Seemingly  alone  amongst  the  New  England  clergy  of  his  day 
he  had  grounded  himself  in  political  theory;  and  the  doctrine 
upon  which  he  erected  his  argument  was  the  new  conception 
of  "natural   rights,"   derived  fr  )m  a  study  of   PufTendorf's 
Dc  Jure  Naturae  cl  Ge:ttiuv.    published  in  1672.     This    was 
the  first  efTcctive  reply  in  America  to  the  old  theocratic  sneer 
that  if  the  democratic  form  of  government  were  indeed  divinely 
sanctioned,  was  it  not  strange  that  God  hud  overlooked  it  in 
providing  a  system  for  his  chosen  people?     But  Wise  had 
broken  with  the  liteicJ  Hebraism  of  earlier  times,  and  was 
willing  to  make  use  of  a  pagan  philosophy,  based  upon  an  appeal 
to  history,  a  method  which  baffled  the  followers  of  the  old 
school.    They  found  difficulty  in  replying  to  such  argument : 

That  a  democracy  in  church  or  state,  is  a  very  honourable  and 
ro  :ular  government  a^cordin^  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  And. 
therefore  .  .  .  That  these  churches  of  New  Englan*!,  in  their 
ancient  constitution  of  church  order,  it  being  a  democracv,  are 
manifestly  justified  and  defended  by  the  law  and  light  of  nature 

With  the  advance  of  the  democratic  movement  of  modern 
times,  the  life  and  work  of  John  Wise  take  on  new  interest. 
After  a  spirited  contest  lasting  for  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
theocratic  Puritanism  merged  in  ecclesiastical  democracy. 
For  two  generations  it  had  remained  doubtful  which  way  the 
church  would  incline.  Dominated  by  gentk-  nen,  it  was  warped 
toward  Presbyterianism;  but  interpreted  by  commoners,  it 
leaned  towards  Congregationalism.  The  son  of  a  plebeian, 
Wise  came  naturally  into  sympathy  w4th  the  spirit  of  radic;;' 
Separatism,  bred  of  the  democratic  aspirations  of  che  oid 
Jaeo!)ean  underlings;  and  this  radical  Separatism  he  f  ,md 
jusiiiled  by  the  new  philosophy,  as  well  as  by  the  facts  of  the 
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New  England  village  world.  The  struggle  for  ecclesiastical 
demcK-racy  was  a  fonruniicr  of  the  strug^^lc  for  ijolitical 
democracy,  which  was  to  be  the  business  of  tlie  next  century; 
and  in  justifying  his  ecclesiasticism  by  poHtical  principles," 
John  Wise  was  an  early  witness  to  the  new  order  of  thought. 

Judged  by  the  severest  standards,  the  Puritan  ministers 
were  a  notable  group  of  men;  the  Knglisli  race  has  never  bred 
their  suiwriors  in  self-discipline  and  exalted  ideals,  and  rarely 
their  equals  in  lonsccration  to  dnty.  Their  interests  might 
be  narrow  and  their  sympathies  harsh  and  illiberal;  nevertheless 
men  who  studied  ten  to  sixteen  hours  a  day  were  neither  boors 
nor  intellectual  weaklings.  A  petty  nature  would  not  have 
uttered  the  lament  of  Increase  Mather: 

not  many  years  ago,  I  lost  (and  that's  an  afflictive  loss  indeed') 
several  moncllis  from  study  by  sickness.  Ld  evcr>'  God-fcarin.- 
rca.ler  joyn  with  me  in  prayer,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  redeem 
the  time,  and  (in  all  wayes  wherein  I  am  capable),  to  serve  my 
generation." 

From  the  long  hours  of  reading  they  acquired  a  huge  mass  of 
learnmg;  out  of  the  many  books  they  read  they  made  still 
other  books  of  like  nature  and  purpose.  The  way  of  printer's 
mk  was  the  path  of  celebrity  and  authority,  and  the  minister 
who  had  not  a  goodly  number  of  volumes  to  his  credit  was  an 
unprofitable  servant,  lacking  ambition  to  glorify  his  Lord. 
Though  they  denied  themselves  in  other  things,  they  did  not 
stmt  their  library.  In  1686  John  Dunton  numbered  eight 
book-shops  in  the  village  of  Boston;  and  in  1702  Cotton  Mather 
described  his  study,  "the  hangings  whereof,  are  Boxes  with 
between  two  and  three  thousand  Books  in  them." 

According  to  present  taste  it  was  an  uninviting  library 
works  of  pure  literature  were  as  lacking  as  books  of  history 
and  political  philosophy  and  science.  Nevertheless,  though 
their  reading  was  narrow,  the  ministers  in  many  respects  were 
m  advance  of  their  times.  For  all  his  grotesque  lack  of 
scientific  method,  Cotton  Mather  was  more  nearly  a  scientist 
than  any  other  man  of  his  day  in  Boston.-a  weakness  which 
laid  him  open  to  criticism.  Under  date  of  23  December,  1714, 
Sewnll  noted  in  his  diary: 

•  Preface  to  Remarkable  Providences. 
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Dr.  C.  Mather  prcachcs  excellently  from  Ps.  37.  Trust  in 
the  Lord,  etc.,  only  spake  of  the  Hun  bcinj;  in  the  centre  of  our 
s\sfcm.     I  think  it  inconvenient  to  assert  such  problems. 

His  nicinbcrship  in  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  he  forwarded 
his  Ciiriosa  Americana,  encouraged  him  to  keep  abreast  of 
iiirrcnt  scientific  thought;  and  it  was  from  this  source  that  he 
^  )l  the  idea  of  incx-ulation  for  smallpox,  which  he  urged  upon 
llic  i)eoplc  of  Boston  so  insistently  that  a  war  of  pamphlets 
broke  out.  When  we  remember  that  during  ninety  years 
only  two  books  on  medicine  were  published  in  New  England  — 
o!ic  a  popular  pharmacopeia  and  the  other  a  hand-book  on 
.smallpox  i)revcntion— it  is  suggestive  that  within  a  few  months 
MMcen  i^ajKirs  on  inoculation  came  from  the  press.  In  this 
case  the  minister  was  in  advance  of  the  physicians. 

If  the  influence  of  the  ministers  was  commanding,  it  was 
due  in  part  to  their  indisputable  vigour,  and  in  part,  it  must  be 
a.  knowledged,  to  tlieir  control  of  the  means  of  publicity.  The 
complete  domination  of  the  press  they  regarded  as  their 
percjuisite;  and  they  swayed  public  opinion  sometimes  by 
means  not  wholly  to  their  credit.  Those  who  opposed  their 
policies  experienced  difficulties  in  gaining  a  hearing.  Thus 
Robert  Calef,  who  attacked  the  Mathers  because  of  the  witch- 
craft business,  found  it  desirable  to  send  his  manuscript  to 
London  for  publication,  and  John  Wise  probably  sent  his 
manuscript  of  The  Churches  Quarrel  Espoused  to  New  York.  ■ 
Ctmiplaints  were  heard  that  the  press  was  closed.  In  the 
preface  to  The  Gospel  Order  Ra'ived,  by  T.  Woodbridge  and 
other  malcontents,  published  in  New  York  in  1700, 

Jho  Reader  is  desired  to  take  Notice  that  the  Press  in  Boston 
IS  so  much  under  the  aw  of  the  Reverend  Author,  whom  we  answer, 
and  his  Friends,  that  we  could  not  obtain  of  the  Printer  there  to 
print  tlio  following  Sheets,  which  is  the  true  Reason  why  we  have 
sent  the  Copy  so  far  for  its  Impression  and  where  it  was  printed  with 
some  DilTieulty. 

When  James  Franklin  spoke  out  roundly  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  ministers,  they  induced  the  magistrates  to  teach 
him  respect  by  throwing  him  into  the  common  gaol.     It  w.as 

'  Sit  Bibliography  on  this  point. 
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a  serious  matter  to  ofTcnd  the  hierarchy,  even  in  the  days  of  its 
deeline,  and  far  more  ,-erious  to  attack.  But  thr  'ays  of  its 
domination  were  numberetl,  and  after  1720  the  sec.  iar  author- 
ity of  the  I  'uritan  di\ines  swiftly  decayed.  The  old  dream  of  a 
Km-dom  of  Cod  was  giving  way,  under  pressure  of  economic 
circumstance,  to  the  new  dream  of  a  commonwealth  of  free 
cilizeiis.  The  iliecjlogical  age  was  to  be  followed  l.y  a  political 
ii'.;v,  and  in  thi.  later  world  of  thought  the  Puritan  divines 
were  unfitted  lo  remain  leaders  of  the  people. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Edwards 

I ONATHAN  EDWARDS  was  born  atWindsor,  Connectkut 
!      m  1703.     He  belonged,  unlike  his  great  contemporary 
^      Franklin  in  this,  to  the  "Brahmin  families "  of  America 
his  father  being  a  distinguished  graduate  of  Harvard  and  a 
minister  of  high  standing,  his  mother  being  the  daughter  of 
Salomon  Stoddard,  a  revered  pastor  of  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  a  religious  author  of  repute.    Jonathan,  one  of 
cloven  children,   showed  extraordinary  precocity.     There  is 
preserved  a  letter  of  his,  written  apparently  in  his  twelfth  year 
in  which  he  retorts  upon  certain  materialistic  opinions  of  liis 
correspondent  with  an  easiness  of  banter  not  common  to  a 
l^oy;  and  another  document,  from  about  the  same  period 
an  elaborate  account  of  the  habits  of  spiders,  displays  a  keen' 
ncss  of  observation  and  a  vividness  of  style  uncommon  at  any 

a,  ,e.  •' 

He  studied  at  Yale,  receiving  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1720 

b.  lore  his  seventeenth  birthday.  While  at  college  he  continued 
hi.  interest  in  scientific  observations,  but  his  main  concern  was 
naturally  with  theology  and  moral  philosophy.  As  a  sopho- 
n.ore  he  read  Locke  On  the  Human  Understandiw;  with  the 
d.I.^ht  of  a  "greedy  miser"  in  "some  newly  discovered  treas- 
ure. Some  time  after  reading  Locke  and  before  graduation 
h.  wrote  down  a  series  of  reflections,  preparatory  to  a  great 
nietaphysical  treatise  of  his  own,  which  can  be  compared  only 
with  the  Commonplace  Book  kept  by  Berkeley  a  few  years 
earlier  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  section  of  "Notes  on  the 
^l.no  this  entry  is  found:  " Our  perceptions  or  ideas,  that  we 
passively  receive  by  our  bodies,   arc  communicated   to  us 
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iinmcdiatcly  by  God."  Now  Berkeley's  rrinciplcs  and  his 
Ilylas  and  Plnlonous  appeared  in  1710  and  1713  respectively 
and  the  question  has  been  raised,  and  not  answered,  whetlici 
this  IJerkeleum  sentiment  was  borrowed  from  one  of  these  books 
or  was  original  with  Edwards.  Possibly  the  youthful  philo- 
sopher was  following  a  line  of  thought  suggested  by  tlie  English 
disciples  of  Malebranehe,  possibly  lie  reached  his  point  of  view 
directly  from  Locke;  in  any  case  his  life-work  was  to  carry  on 
tne  Loekian  philosophy  from  the  point  where  the  Berkeleian 
idealism  left  off. 

After  graduation  Edwards  remained  for  two  years  at  Yale 

preparing  for  the  ministry.     In  1 722  he  was  called  to  a  Presbv-' 

tenan  church  in  New  York.     Here  he  preached  acceptably  io: 

ei;;at  months,  returning  then  to  his  father's  house,  and  later 

to  .\ew  I  laven,  where  he  held  the  position  of  tutor  in  the  eollcc 

In  I7J7  he  went  to  Northampton  as  colleague,  and  became^'in 

due  lime  successor,  to  his  grandfather.     Almost  immediately 

alter  ordination  he  married  Sarah   Pierrepont,  like  himsci 

of   the    nraluv.in   caste,  whom   he   had  known   as    a   young 

girl,  and  whose  beauty  of  body  and  soul  he  had  described  in  a 

passage  of  ecstatic  wonder. 

••  Tluy  say,"  he  hc.;,'an.  being  himself  then  twenty  and  the  object 
of  his  adoration  thirt.cn,  "there  is  a  young  lady  in  Xcw  Haven  who 
IS  hc.Iove.1  of  that  ;:roat  Rcing  who  made  and  rules  the  world,  and 
tliat  thcTo  an-  cvrtani  seasons  in  wliich  this  rrcat  Bein-.  in  some  wav 
or  otner  invisible,  comes  to  her  and  fills  her  mind  with  exceeding 
sweet  delight.  *• 

The  marriage,  notwithstanding  this  romantic  rapture,  proved 
eminently  wise. 

_  Like  a  good  many  other  men  of  his  age  Edwards  lived  his 
inner  liie,  so  to  speak,  on  paper.  There  is  therefore  nothing 
peculiar  or  priggish  in  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  his 
religious  career  he  should  have  written  out  a  set  of  formal 
resolutions,  which  he  vowed  to  read  over,  rmd  did  read  over 
at  stated  mtervals  in  order  to  keep  watch  on  his  spiritual 
progress.  A  number  of  these  resolutions  have  been  printed 
as  has  also  a  part  of  the  diary  kept  at  about  the  same  time! 
Neither  .;l  these  documents,  the  time  of  their  writing  con- 
sidered,  contains  anything  remarkable.     But  it  is  quite  other- 
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wise  with  the  private  reflections  which  he  wrote  out  some 
twenty  years  later  (about  1743)  at  Northampton,  apparently 
on  some  occasion  of  reading  over  his  youthful  diary.  In  these 
we  have  an  autobiograi)hical  fragment  that,  for  intensity  of 
aI)sorption  in  the  idea  of  God  and  for  convincing  power  of 
iittcrancc,  can  be  likened  to  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine, 
while  it  unites  to  this  religious  fervour  a  romantic  feeling  for 
nature  foreign  to  the  Bishop  of  Hippo's  mind  and  prophetic 
of  a  movement  that  was  to  sweep  over  the  world  many  years 
after  EJwards's  death.  A  few  extracts  from  this  document 
(not  so  well  known  as  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  not  been 
l)rintcd  with  the  works  of  a  thorny  metaphysician)  must 
be  gi\en  for  their  biographical  and  literary  interest: 

From  my  childhood  up,  my  mind  had  been  full  of  objections 
a-ainst  the  doctrine  of  God's  sovereignty,  in  choosing  whom  he 
wuuld  to  eternal  life,  and  rejecting  whom  he  pleased;  leaving  them 
ciornally  to  perish,  and  be  everia^tingly  tormented  in  hell.  It 
r.^cd  to  appear  like  a  horrible  doctrine  to  ms.  But  I  remember 
the  time  very  well,  when  I  seemed  to  be  convinced,  and  fully 
sitisfkd,  as  to  this  sovereignty  of  God.  .  .  .  I  have  often,  since  that 
lirst  conviction,  had  quite  another  kind  of  sense  of  God's  sovereignty 
than  I  had  then.  I  have  often  since  had  not  only  a  conviction,  but 
a  dfli-htful  conviction.  The  doctrine  has  very  often  appeared 
cx'.vediug  pleasant,  bright,  and  sweet.  Absolute  sovereignty  is 
what  I  love  to  ascribe  to  God.  But  my  first  conviction  was  not 
so. 

The  first  instance  that  I  remember  of  that  sort  of  inward,  sweet 
•1  Ii:;ht  in  God  and  divine  things  that  I  have  lived  much  in  since, 
\v:.>  on  reading  those  words.  Now  unto  the  King  eternal,  immortal, 
I'lvisiblc,  the  only  wise  God,  be  honour  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever, 
A  men.  As  I  read  the  words,  there  came  into  my  soul,  and  was 
as  it  were  diffused  through  it,  a  sense  of  the  glory  of  the  Divine 
Ucing.  .  .   . 

Not  long  after  I  first  began  to  experience  these  things,  I  gave 
an  account  to  my  father  of  some  things  that  had  passed  in  my  mind. 
I  was  i)retty  much  affected  by  the  discourse  we  had  together;  and 
when  the  discourse  was  ended,  I  walked  abroad  alone,  in  a  solitary 
I'!  i-e  m  my  father's  pasture,  for  contemplation.  And  as  I  was 
wallang  there,  and  looking  up  on  the  sky  and  clouds,  there  came 
i:i"i  my  mind  so  sweet  a  sense  of  the  glorious  majesty  and  grace 
of  God,  that  I  know  not  how  to  express.     I  seemed  to  see  them 
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both  in  a  suTct  conjun(  lion;  majesty  and  meekness  joined  topether- 
It  was  a  suxa  and  -cntic,  and  Imly  majesty;  and  also  a  majestic 
meekness ;  an  awful  sweetness ;  a  hi-h,  and  threat,  and  holy  gentleness. 

This  is  not  the  Edwards  that  is  commonly  known,  and 
mdec.l  he  put  little  of  this  personal  rapture  of  holiness  into  his 
puhhslied  works,  which  were  almost  exclusively  polemical  in 
de.M-u.     Only  „ncc,  perhaps,  did  he  adequately  display  this 
aspect  of  Ins  thou-ht  to  the  public;  and  that  was  in  the  Dis- 
scrlation  on  the  Xature  of  Virtue,  wherein,  starting  from   the 
defmilKm  of  virtue  as  "the  beauty  of  the  qualities  and  exer- 
ciscs  of  the  heart, "  he  proceeds  to  combine  ethics  and  aesthetics 
111  an  ar';ununt  as  subtle  in  reasoning  as  it  is,  in  places,  victori- 
ous  in  expression.     One  cannot  avoid  the  feeling,  when  his 
writings  arc  surveyed  as  a  whole,  that  in  his  service  to  aparticu- 
lar  do-ma  of  religion  Edwards  dclil)erate]y  threw  away  the 
oi)p<.rt unity  of  making  for  himself,  despite  the  laxncss  of  his 
style,  one  of  the  very  great  names  in  literature. 

Il  should  seem  also  that  he  not  only  suppressed  his  personal 
crstasy  in  Ins  works  for  the  press,  but  waived  it  largely  in  his 
ii'nrc  direct  intercourse  with  men.     He  who  himself,  like  an 
earlier  antl  pcrliajis  greater  Emerson,  was  enjoying  the  sweet- 
ness of  walking  with  God  in  the  garden  of  earth,  was  much 
addicted  to  holding  up  before  his  ix;ople  the  "pleasant,  bright 
and  sweet "  doctrine  of  damnation.     Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
he  had  startling  ways  of  impressing  this  sweetness  on  others. 
It  IS  a  misfortune,  but  one  for  which  he  is  himself  responsible, 
that  his  memory  in  the  popular  mind  today  is  almost  exclu- 
sively associated  with  certain  brimstone  sermons  and  their 
tcrrihc  cfTect.     Best  known  of  these  is  the  discourse  on  Sinners 
VI  the  llamis  of  an  Angry  God,  delivered  at  Enfield,  Connecticut, 
in  the  year  1 741.      His  text  was  taken  from  Deuteronomy' 
•  Ihar  foot  shall  slide  in  due  time";  and  from  these  words 
hv  proceeded  to  prove,  and  "improve,"  the  truth  that  "there 
IS  notinng  that  keeps  wicked  men  at  any  moment  out  of  hell 
Iml  the  mere  pleasure  of  (^,od."     He  is  said  to  have  had  none 
of  the  common  (lualities  (.f  the  orator.     His  regular  manner  of 
preaching,  at  least  in  his  earlier  years,  was  to  hold  his  "manu- 
script volume  in  his  left  hand,  the  elbow  resting  on  the  cushion 
or  the  Bible,  his  right  hand  rarely  raised  but  to  turn  the  leaves 
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and  his  person  almost  motionless  " ;  but  there  needed  no  gesti- 
rulation  and  no  modulation  of  voice  to  convey  the  force  of  his 
tLTfible  conviction,  when,  to  an  audience  already  disposed  to 
arccpt  the  do^'ma,  he  presented  that  dogma  in  a  scries  of 
pictures  like  the  following: 

The  God  that  holds  you  over  the  pit  of  hell,  much  as  one  holds  a 
spiilcr,  or  sonic  loathesomc  insect,  over  the  fire,  abhors  you,  and  is 
clrculfully  provoked;  his  wrath  towards  you  burns  like  fire;  he  looks 
upon  you  as  worthy  of  nothini,'  else,  but  to  be  cast  into  the  fire; 
lie  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  bear  to  have  you  in  his  sight. 

The  congregation  of  Enfield,  we  are  told,  was  moved  almost 
to  ilispair; "  there  was  such  a  breathing  of  distress  and  weeping" 
that  the  speaker  was  interrupted  and  had  to  plead  for  silence. 
Sincerity  of  vision  may  amount  to  cruelty,  and  something  is 
due  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature. 

The  result  was  inevitable.     The  people  of  Northampton 
liitcncd  to  Edwards  for  a  time;  were  rapt  out  of  themselves; 
sulVcrcd  the  relapse  of  natural  indolence;  grew  resentful  under 
the  (.(Torts  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  exaltation;  and  freed 
tb.cnisclves  of  the  burden  when  it  became  intolerable.     At 
fi:>L  all  went  well.     Stoddard,  in  whose  declining  years  the 
discipline  of  the  church  had  been  somewhat  relaxed,  died  in 
1 7-^9,  and  the  fervour  of  his  successor  soon  began  to  tell  on  the 
people.  In  1733,  as  Edwards  notes  in  his  Narrative  of  Surprising 
Coinrrsions,  there  was  a  stirring  in  the  conscience  of  the  young, 
wlio  had  hitherto  been  prone  to  the  awful  sin  of  "frolickintr." 
I  lie  next  year  the  sudden  conversion  of  a  young  w^oman, 
"ulio  had  been  one  of  the  greatest  company  keepers  in  the 
wliole  town,"  came  upon  the  community  "like  a  flash  of 
li;.;litniii<,'";  the  Great  Awakening  wac  started,  which  was  to 
run  over  New  England  like  a  burning  fire,  with  conse(iuences 
not   yet   obliterated.     The  usual   accompaniments  of   moral 
exaltation     ;ind    jihysical    convulsions    showed    themselves. 
Iviwards  relates  with  entire  approbation  the  morbid  conversion 
of  a  child  of  four.     The  poor  little  thing  was  overheard  i)y  her 
mother  in  her  closet  wrestling  with  God  in  praver,  from  which 
>hv.  came  out  crying  aloud  and  "wreathing  her  body  to  and 
fro  like  one  in  anguish  of  spirit."     She  was  afraid  she  was 
!;nn<?  to  iiell! 
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It  was  inevitable  that  such  a  wave  of  superheated  emo- 
tion  should  subside  in  a  short  time.  In  fact  the  enthusiasm 
had  scarcely  reached  its  height  when  it  began  to  show  signs 
of  perversion  and  decay.  Immediately  after  the  story  of 
the  young  convert  Edwards  notes  that  "the  Spirit  of  God 
was  gradually  withdrawing"  and  "Satan  seemed  to  be 
let  loose  and  raged  in  a  dreadful  manner."  An  epidemic 
of  melancholy  and  suicidal  mania  swept  over  the  community, 
and  multitudes  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  saying  to  them:  "Cut 
your  own  throat,  now  is  a  good  ()i)portunity."  Strange  delu- 
sions  arose  and  spread,  until  common  sense  once  more  got  the 
upper  hand. 

It  was  an  old  tale,  told  in  New  England  with  peculiar  fury. 
The  saddest  thing  in  the  whole  affair  is  the  part  played  by 
Edwards.     Other  leaders  saw  the  danger  from  the  first,  or 
were  soon  awakened  to  it;  but  Edwards  never,  either  at  this 
tmie  or  later,  wavered  in  his  belief  that  the  Awakening,  though 
marred  by  the  devil,  was  in  itself  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 
His  Thoughts  on  the  Revival  of  Religion  and  his  Marks  of  a 
Work  of  the  True  Spirit  are  both  a  thoroughgoing  apology  for 
the  movement,  as  they  are  also  an  important  document  in 
his  own  psychology.     The  jangling  and  confusion  he  admits; 
he  recognizes  the  elements  of  hysteria  that  were  almost  inextri- 
cably mixed  up  with  the  moral  exaltation  of  conversion;  but  his 
defence  is  based  frankly  on  the  avowal  that  these  things  are 
the  universal  accompaniments  of  inspiration— they  attended 
the  founding  of  the  church  in  the  Apostolic  age,  they  were  to 
be  expected  at  the  instauration  of  religion.     Often  the  reader 
f  these  treatises  is  struck  by  a  curious,  and  by  no  means 
accidental,  resemblance  between  the  position  of  Edwards  and 
the  position  of  the  apologists  of  the  romantic  movement  in 
literature.     There  is  the  same  directness  of  appeal  to  the 
emotions;  the  same  laudation  of  sheer  expansiveness,  at  the 
co.t,  11  need  be,  of  judgment  or  measure  or  any  other  restraint. 
Prudence  and  regularity  may  be  desirable  in  the  service  of 
God,  yet  it  is  still  true  that  "the  cry  of  irregularity  and 
mi  prudence"  has  been  mainly  in  the  mouths  of  those  who 
arc  enemies  to  the  main  work  of  redemption.     Perturbation, 
in  truth,  is  not  properly  so  called  when  it  is  the  means  of  rousing 
the  cold  and  indiflercnt  from  their  lethargy;  we  are  bound  to 
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suppose  that  not  even  the  man  "of  the  strongest  reason  and 
j,'rcatcst  learning"  can  remain  master  of  himself  if  "strongly 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  divine  and  eternal  things."  It 
ct)incs  in  the  end  to  this,  that,  notwithstanding  his  verbal 
reservations,  Edwards  had  no  critical  canon  to  distinguish 
between  the  order  and  harmony  governed  by  a  power  higher 
than  either  the  imagination  or  the  emotions,  and  the  order  and 
harmony  that  are  merely  stagnation. 

One  factor  in  his  confidence  was  a  belief  that  the  discovery 
of  America,  coinciding  as  it  did  with  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation,  came  by  Providence  for  "the  glorious  renovation 
of  the  world";  nay  more,  that  the  humble  town  in  which  he 
was  preaching  might  be  the  cradle  of  the  new  dispensation, 
from  whence  it  should  spread  over  the  whole  earth.  His 
language  may  even  seem  to  betray  a  touch  of  spiritual  pride 
over  the  part  he  himself  should  be  called  upon  to  play  as  the 
instrument  of  Grace  in  this  marvellous  regeneration.  That 
vice  of  the  saints  was  indeed  a  subject  much  in  his  meditations, 
and  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  religious  psychology  in  his 
works  is  the  passage  of  the  Revival  in  which  he  tracks  it  through 
the  labyrinthine  deceits  of  the  human  heart.  It  was  a  sin 
aK:un.vt  which  he  had  probably  to  keep  particular  ward  in 
these  years,  but  we  should  not  say  that  he  ever,  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  lapsed  from  the  virtue  of  Christian  humility. 
If  he  seemed  to  set  himself  above  other  men  as  an  exigent 
ju(l-e,  this  was  rather  due  to  a  faulty  sympathy,  an  inability 
to  measure  others  except  by  the  standard  of  his  own  great 
faculties.  Thus,  for  all  his  emotionalism,  he  lived  under  the 
control  of  an  iron  will,  and  he  could  not  comprehend  how 
tlie  over-stimulation  of  terror  and  joy  in  a  weaker  disposition 
wciuld  work  moral  havoc.  Nor  from  his  own  constant  height 
could  he  understand  how  brief  and  fitful  any  mood  of  exalta- 
tion must  be  among  ordinary  men  in  their  ordinary  condition. 
Hence  he  not  only  failed  to  see  the  gravity  of  the  actual  evils 
at  the  time  of  the  Awakening,  but  failed  also,  with  more 
grievous  results  for  himself,  to  recognize  the  impossibility  of 
flo&J^ing  the  dead  emotion  into  new  life. 

The  issue  came  on  a  point  of  church  discipline.  Edwards 
believed  that  religion  was  essentially  a  matter  of  the  emotions 
or  affections.     A  man  might  have  perfect  knowledge  of  divine 
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things,  as  indeed  the  devil  had.  but  unless  the  love  of  God  was 
imi,lanlcd  in  his  heart  by  the  free  act  of  Graee  he  had  no  lot 
with  the  faithful.     To  develop  this  theme  he  wrote  his  great 
Treatise  Conceniws  Rclmous  Ajhrlions.  a  work  which  may 
without  exaggeration  be  said  to  go  as  far  as  the  human  intellect 
can  no  in  the  ix-rilous  path  of  discriminating  l>ctwcen  the  purely 
spiritual  life  and  the  life  of  worldly  morality.     Now  even  the 
simple  statement  of  the  difference  between  the  condition  of 
Grace  and  the  condition  of  nature  is  hard  for  the  natural  man 
o  follow;  but  when  Edwards,  with  the  acumen  of  a  genius  and 
the  doggedncss  of  a  scholar,  imposed  his  distinction  on  all  the 
intricate  feelings  of  life,  the  natural  man  was  dazed ;  and  when  he 
attempted  to  make  it  the  criterion  of  admission  to  the  I  ord's 
Tabic,  the  natural  man  who  thought  himself  a  Christian  re- 
belled.    Stoddard  had  held  it  right  to  admit  to  communion 
al  those  who  desired  honestly  to  unite  themselves  with  the 
churcli.  Ldwards  protested  that  only  those  who  had  undergone 
a  radical  conversion  and  knew  the  affections  of  supernatural 
love  should  enjoy  this  high  privilege.     His  congregation  sided 
wiih  their  old  guide  against  him. 

The  quarrel  was  further  embittered  by  another  issue  It 
came  to  h;;ht  that  certain  young  folk  of  the  church  were  reading 
pn.f.ne  books  which  led  to  lewd  conversation.  Edwards 
ealled  for  public  discipline  of  the  sinners;  the  congregation 
sui)portcd  hini  until  investigation  shcnved  that  the  evil  was 
widespread  and  would  bring  discredit  on  most  of  the  better 
families  of  the  town,  and  then  they  blocked  further  proceedings. 
If  tradition  ,s  correct  in  naming  Pamela  as  one  of  the  guilty 
books,  we  may  admire  the  literary  taste  of  youthful  Northamp- 
ton, yet  think  that  their  pastor  was  justified  in  condemning 
sucli  reading  as  incendiary.     However  that  may  be,  when,  on 

\"  ,","u  'F''.  ""  ^'"^'''^  ^°^''  '^''^^  t^^'-'"  ^'hcther  Edwards 
should  be  dismissed  from  his  pastorate,  a  large  majority  was 
counted  against  him.  Northampton  has  the  distinction  of 
having  rejected  the  greatest  theologian  and  philosopher 
yet  produced  in  this  country.  The  behaviour  of  Edwards 
when  the  crisis  actually  came  was  simple,  dignified,  and  even 
ncl^le.  Ills  Farcivell  Sermon,  with  its  dispassionate  and 
submissive  appeal  from  the  tril^unal  of  men  to  that  final 
judgment  which  shall  be  given  in  knowledge  and  righteous- 
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ncss,  cannot  be  read  today  without  a  deep  stirring  of  the 
heart. 

At  the  age  of  forty-sLx  Edwards  was  thrust  upon  the  world, 
(liscrcdilcd,  in  broken  health,  with  a  large  family  to  support,  but 
undaunted.  Then  befell  a  strange  thing.  This  philosopher, 
whose  thoughts  and  emotions  ranged  beyond  the  ken  of  most 
educated  men,  was  sent  to  the  frontier  town  of  Stockbridge  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Indians.  There  for  si.x  years  he  laboured 
faithfully  and,  at  least  in  the  practical  management  of  aflairs, 
successfully.  It  must  have  been  one  of  the  memorable  sights 
of  the  world  to  see  him  returning  on  horseback  from  a 
solitary  ride  into  the  forest,  while  there  fluttered  about  him, 
liiiHicd  to  his  coat,  the  strips  of  paper  on  which  he  had  scribbled 
llic  results  of  his  meditations.  His  days  were  little  troubled, 
and  not  overburdened  with  work,  peaceful  it  is  thought; 
atid  now  it  was  he  wrote  the  treatise  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will 
upon  which  his  fame  chiefly  depends. 

In  1757  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  died,  and 
Edwards  was  chosen  by  the  Trustees  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  to  succeed  him  as  president.  Edwards  hesitated,  stating 
frankly  to  the  Trustees  his  disabilities  of  health  and  learning, 
hut  he  finally  accepted  the  offer.  He  left  his  family  to  follow 
him  later,  and  arrived  in  Princeton  in  January,  1758.  Small- 
jiox  was  in  the  town,  and  the  new  president  was  soon  infected. 
His  death  took  place  on  22  March,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of 
his  age.  His  last  recorded  words  were:  "Trust  in  God  and 
ye  need  not  fear." 

The  child  was  indeed  father  of  the  man,  and  it  was  peculiarly 
fiUin<^  that  he  who  from  youth  upward  had  been  absorbed  in 
the  idea  of  God  should  have  died  with  the  sacred  word  on  his 
lips.  Rut  what  shall  be  said  of  the  fearlessness — and  there  is 
no  reason  to  question  the  perfect  sincerity  of  his  spiritual  joy 
-in  tlie  breast  of  one  who  had  made  terror  the  chief  instrument 
of  ai)peal  to  men  and  had  spent  his  life  in  fighting  for  a  dogma 
whirh  the  genial  author  of  The  One-IIoss  Shay  thought  no 
decent  man  could  hold  without  going  crazy?  To  understand 
that  charge  properly  we  must  throw  ourselves  back  into  the 
age  in  which  Edwards  lived. 

Now  the  Edwardian  theology  was  a  part  of  the  great  deistic 
debate  which  took  its  root  in  the  everlasting  question  of  the 
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oriKin  of  cvilin  the  world.    It  was  a  three-cornered  contest.  The 
Calvmisls  and  lh,,>  infidels  both  believed  in  a  kind  of  determin- 
isni.  but  differed  over  the  nature  of  the  determining  cause.     The 
Ca  vinists  found  this  cause  in  a  personal  Creator,  omnimtent 
and  omniscient,  to  whom  they  did  not  scruple  to  carry  up  all 
the  cvil  as  well  as  all  the  good  of  the  universe-" c'cst  que 
Dieu,    as  Calvin  himself  states  categorically,  "non  sculcmenta 
preveu  lachcute  du  premier  homme,  et  en  icelle  la  ruine  dc  toute 
sa  iKJstente,  mais  qu'il   Ta  ainsi  voulu."     The  deists,  who  at 
this  time  formed  the  fighting  line  of  the  infidels,  while  verbally 
acknowledging  the  existence  of  C.od  and  theorizing  on  the 
nature  of  evil,  virtually  regarded  the  universe  as  a  tXTfectlv 
working  machine  in  which  there  was  no  room  for  a  jx^rsona^ 
governor  or  for  real  sin.     To  the  Arminians,  including  the 
bulk  of  the  orthodox  churchmen,  the  alliance  between  Cal- 
vinism  and  deism  seemed  altogether  K.  outweigh  the  difTerences 
As  Daniel  Whitby  declares  in  the  preface  to  his  discourses 
On   he  Hve  Pomts  of  Calvinism  (1710;  reprinted  in  America), 
to  hold  Cod  respon:  ,blc  for  evil  is  to  play  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  atheists.    And  so  the  age-old  dispute  between 
Augustinian  and  Pelagian,  and  between  Calvinist  and  Arminian 
took  on  a  new  life  from  the  deistic  controversy,  and  there 
sprang  up  a  literature  which  undertook  to  preserve  the  idea  of 
an  omnipotent  personal  Creator  and   at    the  same   time   to 
save  his  face,  if  the  expression  may  be  tolerated,  by  attribut- 
ing to  men  complete  free  wUl  and  accountability  for  their 
actions. 

It  was  in  answer  to  Whitby's  book  and  one  or  two  others 
of  the  kind  that  Edwards  composed  his  Freedom  of  the  WUl 
Ills    argument  has   a  psychological    basis.     In  the   Treatise 
Conccrntng  Religious  Affections  he  had  divided  the  soul  into 
two  faculties:  one  called  the  understanding,  by  which  it  dis- 
cerns,  views,  and  judges  things;  the  other  called  the  heart 
or  will,  being  nothing  else  but  the  inclination  of  the  soul 
towards  or   the  disinclination   from   what   is   discerned   and 
judged  by  the  understanding.     In  the  Freedom  of  the  Will 
he  starts  with  Locke's  statement  that  "the  Will  is  perfectly 
distinguished  from  Desire,  which  in  the  very  same  action  may 
have  a  (juite  contrary  tendency  from   that  which  our  Wills 
set  us  upon."     This  theory  Edwards  analyses  and  rejects,  and 
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I  hen  prcKCcds  to  show  that  a  man's  desire  and  will  arc  virtually 
liiu  same  faculty  of  the  soul.  It  follows  from  thio  that  the 
will  at  any  moment  is  determined  by  the  strongest  motive 
acting  ujKjn  the  soul;  we  are  free  in  so  far  as  no  obstacle  is 
presented  to  our  willing  in  accordance  with  our  inclination, 
but  our  inclination  is  determined  by  what  at  any  moment 
seems  to  us  good.  In  his  attack  on  the  common  arguments  for 
the  freedom  of  the  will  Edwards  is  magnificently  victorious. 
If  the  psychology  by  which  the  Arminians  sought  to  relieve 
God  of  the  burden  of  evil  in  human  life  is  pushed  into  a  corner, 
it  shows  itself  as  nothing  more  than  this:  Man's  will  is  a 
faculty  abs(jlutely  indeterminate  in  itself  and  entirely  independ- 
ent of  his  inclinations.  When,  therefore,  a  man  errs,  it  is 
because,  the  choice  between  evil  with  its  attendant  suffering 
and  good  with  its  attendant  happiness  being  presented  to 
him,  the  man,  having  full  knowledge  of  the  consequences  and 
being  imix-'Iled  by  no  momentary  preponderance  of  the  one 
or  the  other  from  his  innate  disposition,  deliberately  and  freely 
eliooses  what  is  evil  and  painful.  Such  an  account  of  human 
aciion  is  monstrous,  inconceivable;  it  offered  an  easy  mark 
tor  so  sharp  a  logician  as  Edwards. 

But  whence  arise  the  conditions  by  which  a  man's  inclina- 
tion is  swayed  in  one  direction  or  the  other?  Edwards  carries 
these  unflinchingly  up  to  the  first  cause, — that  is,  as  a  Christian, 
to  (lod.  Berkeley  had  made  the  world  to  consist  of  ideas 
evoked  in  the  mind  of  man  by  the  mind  of  God;  Edwards 
accepts  the  logical  conclusion,  and  holds  God  responsible  for 
the  inclination  of  the  human  will  which  depends  on  these 
ideas.  Calvin  did  not  hesitate  to  attribute,  in  the  bluntest 
language,  the  source  of  evil  to  God's  will,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  warned  men  against  intruding  with  their  finite  reason  into 
this  "sanctuary  of  the  divine  wisdom,"  The  mind  of  Ed- 
wards could  not  rest  while  any  problem  seemed  to  him  unsolved. 
Confronted  with  the  mystery  of  the  divine  permission  of  evil, 
he  undertakes  to  solve  it  by  applying  his  psychology  of  man 
to  the  nature  of  God.  (He  himself  would  put  it  the  other 
way  about:  "Herein  does  very  much  consist  that  image  of 
Ciod  wherein  he  made  man.")  The  passage  in  which  he 
develops  this  thesis,  though  generally  overlooked  by  his 
critics,  is  of  the  first  importance : 
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Wc  must  conceive  of  Him  as  influenced  in  the  highest  degree,  by 
that  which,  above  all  others,  is  properly  a  moral  inducement,  viz., 
the  moral  good  which  He  sees  in  such  and  such  things:  and  therefore 
He  is,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  a  moral  Agent,  the  source  of  all 
moral  al)ility  and  Agency,  the  fountain  and  rule  of  all  virtue  and 
moral  good;  though  by  reason  of  his  being  supreme  over  all,  it  is 
not  possible  He  sliould  be  under  the  influence  of  law  or  command, 
promises  or  thrcatcnings,  rewards  or  punishments,  counsels  or 
warnings.  The  essential  qualities  of  a  moral  Agent  are  in  God, 
in  the  greatest  possible  perfection;  such  as  understanding,  to  per- 
ceive the  diflcrcncc  between  moral  good  and  evil;  a  capacity  of 
discerning  that  moral  worthiness  and  demerit,  by  which  some 
things  are  praiseworthy,  others  deserving  of  blame  and  punishment; 
and  also  a  capacity  of  choice,  and  choice  guided  by  understanding, 
and  a  power  of  acting  according  to  his  choice  or  pleasure,  and 
being  capable  of  doing  those  things  which  are  in  the  highest  sense 
praiseworthy. 


In  other  words,  the  will  of  God  is  precisely  like  the  will  of 
man;  it  is  merely  the  inclination,  or  moral  inducement,  to  act 
as  he  is  influenced  by  external  power.  The  fatal  mystery  of 
good  and  evil,  the  true  cause,  lies  above  and  beyond  him;  he 
is,  like  ourselves,  a  channel,  not  the  source.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  that  God  has  complete  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of 
being,  and  therefore  is  not  moved  by  threats  and  blind  com- 
mands but,  immediately,  by  what  Edwards  elsewhere  calls  the 
"moral  necessity"  of  governing  in  accordance  with  the  best  of 
the  "different  objects  of  choice  that  are  proposed  to  the  Divine 
Understanding."  By  such  a  scheme  God  is  really  placed  in 
about  such  a  position  as  in  the  Leibnitzian  rontinuation  of 
Laurentius  Valla's  Dialogue  on  Free  Will  and  Providence, 
where  he  is  naively  portrayed  as  looking  upon  an  infinite  variety 
of  worlds  piled  up,  like  cannon  balls,  in  pyramidal'form  before 
him,  and  selecting  for  creation  that  one  which  combines  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  good  with  the  least  possible  ad- 
mixture of  evil. 

From  this  pretty  sport  of  the  imagination  Edwards  would 
no  doubt  have  drawn  back  in  contempt,  and  indeed  in  his 
ordinary  language  God  is  merely  the  supreme  Cause,  with- 
out further  speculation.  One  of  the '  Leibnitzian  inferences, 
nioreuver,  is  utterly  excluded  from  his  philosophy.     He  was  no 
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optimist,  was  in  fact  the  last  man  to  infer  that,  because  this 
w(irld  is  the  best  possible  conceivable,  evil  is  therefore  a 
^mall  and  virtually  negligible  part  of  existence.  On  the 
contrary  the  wh^^ .  animus  of  his  teaching  springs  from  a  deep 
and  immediate  .^atred  of  evil  in  itself  and  apart  from  any 
consideration  of  its  cause. 

"The  thinK,"  he  says,"  which  makes  sin  hateful,  is  that  by  which 
it  deserves  punishment;  which  is  but  the  expression  of  hatred.  .  .  . 
Thus,  for  instance,  ingratitude  is  hateful  and  worthy  of  dispraise, 
acwr'dinK  to  common  sense;  not  because  something  as  bad.  or  worse 
th:in  in-ratitude,  was  the  cause  that  produced  it;  but  because  it  is 
hateful  in  itself,  by  its  own  inherent  deformity." 

To  the  charge  of  the  Arminians  that  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination leaves  no  place  for  the  punishment  of  sin,  this  is  an 
adequate  and  practical  reply.     But  the  consequences  of  this 
pnnciplc  of  common  sense  are,  in  another  way,  peculiar  and 
even  disastrous  to  the  Edwardian  theology.     If  we  are  right, 
as  wc  indubitably  are  right,  in  detesting  evil  in  itself  and  where- 
over  seen,  and  if  we  hold  with  Edwards  that  the  will  of  God,  like 
the  will  of  man,  is  merely  the  inclination  towards  the  best 
object  presented  to  its  choice,  and  there  is  no  power  either  in 
God  or  in  man  above  the  will,  in  what  essential  way,  then, 
docs  the  act  of  God  in  creating  a  world  mixed  with  evil  differ 
from  the  act  of  Judas  in  betraying  God,  and  how  are  we  relieved 
from  hating  God  for  the  evil  of  his  work  with  the  same  sort  of 
hatred  as  that  which  we  feel  for  Judas?    Edwards  had  terrified 
the  people  of  Enfield  with  a  picture  of  God  treading  down 
sinners  till  their  blood  sprinkled  his  raiment,  and  exulting 
in  his  wrath.     The  retort  is  obvious,  and  unspeakable.     Nor 
can  he,  or  any  other  Prcdcstinarian,   escape  the  odium  of 
3uch  a  retort  by  hiding  behind  the  necessity  of  things  which  all 
men  must,  in  one  way  or  another,  admit.     There  is  a  war 
between  the  nations,  he  will  say,  and  suddenly  a  bomb,  drop- 
ping upon  a  group  of  soldiers,  themselves  innocent  of  any 
crime,  horribly  rends  and  mangles  them.     Here  is  a  hideous 
thing,  and  by  no  twisting  of  the  reason  can  we  avoid  carrying 
the  responsibihty  for  this  evil  back  to  the  first  great  cause  of  all. 
Shall  we  be  held  impious  for  saying  metaphorically  that  the 
blood  of  these  soldiers  is  sprinkled  on  the  raiment  of  that 
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Cause  ? — Aye,  but  the  difference  to  us  morally  if  we  leave  that 
cause  in  its  own  vast  obscurity,  unapproached  by  our  reason, 
untouched  by  our  pride;  or  if  we  make  it  into  an  image  of 
ourselves,  composed  only  of  understanding  and  inclination 
like  our  own,  and  subject  to  our  reprobation  as  surely  as  to 
our  love ! 

Edwards  had  riddled  and  forever  destroyed  the  arguments 
for  free  will  commonly  employed  by  the  Arminians;  is  there  no 
alternative  for  the  human  reason  save  submission  to  his  theo- 
logical determini.,m  or  to  fatalistic  atheism? 

One  way  of  escape  from  that  dilemma  is  obvious  and  well 
known.  It  is  that  which  Dr.  Johnson,  with  his  superb  faculty 
of  common  sense,  seized  upon  when  the  Edwardian  doctrine 
came  up  in  conversation  before  him.  "The  only  relief  I  had 
was  to  forget  it,"  said  Boswell,  who  had  read  the  book;  and 
Johnson  closed  the  discussion  with  his  epigram:  "All  theory 
is  against  the  freedom  of  the  will,  all  experience  for  it. "  That 
is  sufficient,  no  doubt,  for  the  conduct  of  life;  yet  there  is  per- 
haps another  way  of  escape,  which,  if  it  does  not  entirely  silence 
the  metaphysical  difficulties,  at  least  gives  them  a  new  ethical 
turn.  Twice  in  the  course  of  his  argument  Edwards  refers  to 
an  unnamed  Arminian'  who  placed  the  liberty  of  the  soul  not 
in  the  will  itself,  but  in  some  power  of  suspending  volition  until 
due  time  has  elapsed  for  judging  properly  the  various  motives 
to  action.  His  reply  is  that  this  suspension  of  activity,  being 
itself  an  act  of  volition,  merely  throws  back  without  annulling 
the  difficulty;  and  as  the  argument  came  to  him,  this  refutation 
is  fairly  complete.  But  a  fuller  consideration  of  the  point  at 
issue  might  possibly  indicate  a  way  out  of  the  dilemma  of  free 
will  and  determinism  into  a  morally  satisfying  form  of  dualism 
within  the  soul  of  man  himself.  At  least  it  can  be  said  that  the 
looseness  of  the  Arminian  reasoning  leaves  an  easier  loophole 
of  escape  into  a  human  philosophy  than  does  the  rigid  logic  of 
the  Predestinarians. 

Yet  for  all  that,  though  we  may  follow  Edwards's  logical 
system  to  the  breaking  point,  as  we  can  follow  every  meta- 

■  Edwards,  it  should  seem,  had  immediately  in  mind  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom 
of  Wtll  in  Cod  and  the  Creature  of  Isaac  Watts;  but  the  notion  had  been  discussed 
at  length  by  Loclco  (Essay  II,  xxi),  and  ,-it  an  earlier  date  had  been  touched  on 
wjth  great  acumen  by  John  Norris  in  his  correspondence  with  Henry  More. 
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physical  system,  and  though  we  may  feel  that  in  his  revulsion 
fn'm  the  optimism  of  the  deists,  he  distorted  the  actual  evi 
of  existence  into  a  nightmare  of  the  imagination.-yet  for  all 
that  he  remains  one  of  the  giants  of  the  intellect  and  one  o  the 
enduring  masters  of  religious  emotion.  He  had  not  the  legal 
and  executive  brain  of  Calvin,  upon  whose  Institutes  his  scheme 
of  theology  is  manifestly  based,  but  in  subtle  resourcefulness 
of  reasoning  and  still  more  in  the  scope  of  his  spiritual  psy- 
chology he  stands  above  his  predecessor.  Few  men  have 
studied  Edwards  without  recognizing  the  force  and  honesty  of 
his  genius. 
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CHAPTER  V 


Philosophers  and  Divines,  1 720-1 789 

AN  old-time  classification  of  tlic  human  faculties  will  serve 
to  explain  the  development  of  American  thought  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  development  which  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  high  Calvinism.  As  there  were  three  divisions 
of  the  htnnan  mind — intellect,  sensibility,  and  will,  so  were  there 
three  divisions  among  the  enemies  of  orthodoxy.  Those  who 
followed  the  intellect  were  the  rationalists,  or  deists.  Those 
who  followed  sensibility  were  the  "hot"  men,  or  enthusiasts. 
Those  who  followed  the  will  were  the  ethical  reformers,  who 
emphasized  the  conscious  cultivation  of  morality  rather  than 
a  divinely  wrought  change  in  man's  nature.  This  last  group 
constituted  the  Arminians,  the  first  in  order  of  time  in  leading 
the  assault  upon  embattled  tradition.  When  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, in  1734,  complained  of  the  "great  noise  in  this  part  of 
the  country  about  Arminianism, "  he  showed  his  alertness  to 
the  preliminary  attack  of  the  enemy.  That  attack  was  espe- 
cially directed  against  the  middle  of  the  five  points  of  Calvinism. 
It  wos  not  so  much  against  particular  redemption,  or  the  per- 
sevLTance  of  the  saints,  as  against  irresistible  grace  that  the 
battle-cry  was  raised.  The  reason  given  was  that  such  grace 
was  bound  to  destroy  man's  free  agency  and  convert  him  into  a 
mere  machine.  This  explains  why  Edwards  threw  up  as  a 
cotmterscarp  his  massive  work  upon  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will  wherein  that  freedom  was  virtually  denied. 

Meanwhile,  the  second  group,  the  men  of  feeling,  came  into 
action.  Received  as  allies,  they  turned  out  to  be  anything  but 
a  lu'lp  to  the  cause.  After  the  religious  revival  and  the  great 
awakening  of  1734,  Edwards  the  logician  became,  in  a  measure, 
Edwards  the  enthusiast.     But  calling  in  the  aid  of  evangelists 
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like  George  WliitcficM  carried  sensibility  beyond  the  limits  of 
sense     To   argue   against    the   Arminians    that,    because    of 
irnsi'stiblc  grace,  men  lack  all  native  moral  power,  was  to  make 
nun  -iltogcthcr  passive  in  conversion  and  to  run  the  risk  of 
Ixin-'  carried  away  in  a  flood  of  feeling.     So  while  Edwards 
wirmcd  up  his  system  by  his  writings  on  tlic  Religious  Affec- 
tions Whitefield  had  to  be  cautioned  by  the  Connecticut  divine 
f(jr  his  too  great  dependence  upon  impulse.     Brought  in  as  an 
allv,  Whitefield  thus  became  an  unconscious  underminer  of 
lii-h  Calvinism,     It  was  one  thing  to  preach  irresistible  grace; 
it  was  another  to  lack  the  restraining  grace  of  common  sense. 
It  was  this  lack  which  brought  in  the  third  group,  those  who 
sou"ht  the  test  of  intellect.     Agreeing  with  the  Arminians  as 
'  to  the  importance  of  the  will,  and  opposing  the  enthusiasts  for 
their  extravagance  of  feeling,  they  had  behind  them  the  whole 
weight  of  the  age  of  reason.     But  here  a  paradox  appears. 
WhUe,  in  general,  our  eighteenth-century  thought  went  through 
the  three  phases  of  the  conventional  classification  of    man's 
powers,  the  development  of  that  thought  was  anything  but 
conventional.     Before  the  problems  of  the  will  and  of  the  fcel- 
in-s  could  be  determined  by  the  orderly  processes  of  reason, 
the  controversy  was  compHcated  by  the  irruption  of  a  foreign 
force.     George  Whitefield  was  the  disturber  of  tltc  peace,  and 
tlirough  him  the  question  of  morals  lapsed  into  a  question  of 
manners.     It  was  not  denied  that  the  evangelist  did  some  good. 
The  fault  lay  in  the  way  in  which  he  did  it.     Against  this 
inspired  son  of  a  tavern  keeper  the  New  England  clergy  united 
in  using  the  adjective  "low,"  and  naturally,  as  leaders  of 
provincial  society,  they  damned  anything  that  was  low.     This 
staid  and  proper  body,  priding  themselves  upon  dignity  m 
deportment  and  rationality  in  rehgion.  were,  moreover,  out- 
raged at  the  conduct  of  an  itinerant  preacher  who  held  forth 
in  fields  and  barns  and  preferred  emotional  tests  to  cool  con- 
viction.    New  England  now  saw  revealed  the  old  struggle  be- 
tween masses  and  classes,  between  town  and  gown.     Against 
the  enthusiasts  and  ranters  the  clergy  and  the  college  author- 
ities were  speedily  arrayed.     Whitefield  decidedly  made  a  tacti- 
cal blunder  when  he  brought  railing  accusations  against  divines 
like  Charles  Chauncy  (1705-1787)-  P^^^^or  of  the  First  Church 
in  Boston,  and  Edward  Wigglesworth  (1693- 1765),  professor 
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of  divinity  in  Harvard  College.  On  his  first  visit  to  the  colonies, 
Wliitcficld  had  made  some  unhappy  remarks  about  the  provin- 
cial  universities  as  "abodes  of  darkness,  a  darkness  which 
could  be  felt, "  and  about  the  collegians  at  Cambridge  as 
"close  Pharisees,  resting  on  head  knowledge."  On  his  second 
visit,  he  added  insult  to  injury  by  saying  that  on  account  of 
these  "unguarded  expressions"  a  few  "mistaken,  misinformed, 
good  old  men  were  publishing  half-penny  testimonials  against 
the  Lord's  Anointed." 

The  reference  here  is,  among  others,  to  Wigglesworth.  The 
latter,  in  his  reply,  does  not  deign  to  defend  the  college  against 
the  charge  of  being  a  seminary  of  paganism,  but  proceeds  to 
attack  its  dcfamer:  first,  because  of  his  manners,  next,  because 
of  his  ways  of  making  money,  and  lastly,  because  of  the 
evil  fruits  of  enthusiasm.  He  grants  that  an  itinerant,  who 
frequently  moves  from  place  to  place,  may  have  a  considerable 
use  in  awakening  his  hearers  from  a  dead  and  carnal  frame. 
But  while  such  an  e.xhorter  may  have  a  manner  which  is  very 
taking  with  the  people,  and  a  power  to  raise  them  to  any 
degree  of  warmth  he  pleases,  yet  in  thrusting  himself  into 
towns  and  parishes  he  destroys  peace  and  order,  extorts 
money  from  the  people,  and  arouses  that  pernicious  thing- 
enthusiasm. 

This  attack  was  to  be  expected.  The  New  England  clergy,  as 
chosen  members  of  a  close  corporation,  abhorred  the  disturbers 
of  their  professional  etiquette  and  were  alarmed  at  poachers 
upon  their  clerical  preserves.  It  not  only  threatened  their 
social  pedestals  but  it  touched  their  pockets  to  have  these 
"new  lights"  taking  the  people  from  their  work  and  business 
and  leading  them  to  despise  their  own  ministers. 

This  aspect  of  the  Whitefield  controversy  shows  that  the 
causes  of  the  opposition  were  largely  social  and  economic,  the 
same  causes  which  worked—though  in  the  other  direction— in 
the  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  English  episcopacy  in  the 
land.  When  the  New  England  fathers  had  both  "pence  and 
power,"  as  Tom  Paine  would  say,  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  not  relish  the  loss  of  either,  at  the  expense  of  high 
churchmen  or  low  itinerants.  But  a  cause  deeper  than  the 
economic  lay  in  this  outraging  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  This 
was  the  age  of  reason,  and  the  leaders  of  church  and  college 
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prided  themselves  on  being  of  a  cool  and  logical  temperament. 
Hence  Wigglesworth's  most  serious  charge  against  Whiteficld 
is  chat  of  irrationality.  Enthusiasm,  he  explains,  is  a  charge  of 
a  higher  nature  than  perhaps  people  are  generally  aware  of. 
The^nature  of  enthusiasm  is  to  make  a  man  imagine  that 
almost  anv  thought  which  bears  strongly  upon  his  mind  is 
from  the  Spirit  of  God,  when  at  the  same  time  he  has  no 
proof  that  it  is.  In  short,  to  be  of  an  enthusiastic  turn  is  no 
such  innocent  weakness  as  people  imagine. 

This  was  Wigglesworth's  caveat  to  the  public.     Whitefield 
might  have  made  it  out  a  mere  halfpenny  testimonial  had  it  not 
been  succeeded  by  the  formidable  work  of  Charles  Chauncy. 
This  was  the  volume  entitled  Seasonable  Thoughts  on  the  State 
of  Religion  in  New  England  ( 1 743) .  That  state,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
pastor^'of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  was,  in  one  word,  bad. 
The  preaching  of  "disorderly  walkers,"  especially  their  weD- 
adveriised  preaching  in  other  men's  parishes,  it  was  argued, 
would  lead,  should  it  become  the  general  practice,  to  the  entire 
dissolution  of  our  church  state.     But  besides  the  evil  effect  upon 
the  body  politic,  there  was  that  upon  the  human  body.     With 
remarkable  acumen,  Chauncy  points  out  the  abnormalities  in 
the  practices  of  revivahsm.     The  new  lights,  he  recounts,  lay 
very  much  stress  on  the  "extraordinaries,"  such  as  agitations, 
outcries,  swoonings,  as  though  they  were  some  marks  of  a  just 
conviction  of  sin.     This  is  their  inference,  but  the  real  fact  is 
that  the  influence  of  awful  words  and  fearful  gestures  is  no 
other  than   "a  mechanical  impression  on  animal  nature." 
And  the  same  natural  explanation  holds  for  the  joy  of  the  new 
lights.    It  may  have  its  rise  in  the  animal  nature,  for  some  have 
m'ade  it  evident,  by  their  after  lives,  that  their  joy  was  only  a 
sudden  flash,  a  spark  of  their  own  kindUng.     And  when  this 
is  expressed  among  some  sorts  of  people  by  singing  through 
the  streets  and  in  ferryboats,  from  whatever  cause  it  sprang  it 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  incongruous  ways  of  expressing 
religious  joy. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  these  strictures  that  Chauncy 
was  a  sour  Puritan,  averse  to  people's  happiness.  The  con- 
trary was  the  truth.  His  objections  lay  in  the  superficial  and 
epiiemcral  character  of  the  religious  emotions  among  the  new 
lights.     Their  joy  was  evidently  but  the  reaction  of  relief  from 
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the  fearsome  tenets  of  tlieir  preachers.  Tlic  doctrines  of  total 
diMravitv  and  eternal  damnation  struciv  terror  into  the  heart 
of'the  sinner.  Xoa  ii  was  by  a  sort  of  incantation,  by  a 
iironiise  of  iiuniediate  assurance  of  salvation,  that  the  itincr- 
anl  rLiuoved  this  terror.  It  was,  then,  in  a  skilful  way  that 
Clianmy  nut  smh  practices.  The  jilaces  where  the  revivalists 
had  been  ai  work  were  called  the  burnt-over  districts.  To 
prevent  future  eonllagrations  it  was  then  necessary  to  start  a 
back-fire.  Tlii^  Chauncy  did  by  removing  the  unreasoning 
terror  of  llie  <;ld  doctrines.  But  it  was  necessary  to  do  more. 
In  place  of  the  old  faith,  which,  though  a  painful  thing  to  hold, 
men  were  loath  to  abandon,  there  must  be  brought  a  new  and 
emollient  doctrine.  New  England's  nervous  diathesis  called 
for  sometliin;^'  to  soothe  the  system.  This  came  to  be  found  in 
the  exchanj^e  of  pessimism  for  optimism;  in  the  replacing  of 
a  dread  jud-e  by  a  benevolent  deity,  belief  in  whom  would  give 
a  steady  and  "lasting  satisfaction.  By  17^4  Chauncy,  as 
opposer  of  the  new  lights,  had  learned  his  lesson.  The  heart 
must  be  appecded  to  as  well  as  the  head.  So  his  argument  is 
built  up  from  below,  benevolence  being  first  defined  as  "that 
(liialiiy,  in  the  human  mind,  without  which  wc  could  not  be 
the  objects  of  another's  esteem." 

With  this  hint  taken  from  the  learned  English  divine,  Samuel 
Clarke,  his  American  disciple  shows  how  the  old  doctrines  will 
dissolve  of  themselves.  Out  of  the  five  points  of  Calvinism 
two  were  obviously  inconsistent  with  benevolence.  One  of 
these  was  irresistible  grace,  as  the  correlate  of  irresistible  power; 
the  other  was  eternal  damnation,  as  the  correlate  of  total 
depravity.  One  reason,  therefore,  why  Chauncy  attacked  the 
ranters  was  that  they  were  reactionaries.  But  the  cruel  old 
penal  view  was  Ixnind  to  pass  away  of  itself.  Men's  minds 
had  entered  the  deislic  drift.  The  arguments  of  rationality 
became  the  telling  arguments. 

"Some  later  writers"— and  the  remark  is  evidently  directed 
a-ahist  Edwards— "mi -lit  make  the  infinitely  benevolent  God, 
tlic  -rand  and  only  efficient,  who  has  so  connected  a  chain  of 
causes  that  His  final  result  should  be  the  everlasting'  damnation  of 
a  j;reat  number  of  the  creatures  Ilis  hands  had  formed .  .  .  .  ^  But 
su.  h  metaphysical  rcasonin;;  does  not  stand  the  test  of  experience. 
There  is  too  much  skill  and  contrivance  displayed  in  the  forma- 
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tion  ot  this  and  other  j;lohc..  too  numerous  the  creatures  formed 
1,1,  the  eapacitie.  of  enjoymcMU  t<.  lead  to  a  jaunchced  v.ew  o 
...,  Creator  and  His  attrilmles.  And  so  many  creatures  brought 
;;„  existence  according'  to  a  settled  uniform  course  of  nature. 
a„,l  will!  a  varie  'ated  caiKicily  for  happiness,  preclude  the  notion 
of  an  inscrutable  or  malevolent  deity.'" 

This  sort  of  argumentation  reminds  one  of  the  discussion  of 
Srunrc  and  Thwackum  on  the  eternal  fitness  of  things.     But 
Willi  the  exception  of  an  occasional  hack-writer  like  Thomas 
Ptinc    it  was  the  method  generally  employed  by   scholars 
of  the' upper  class.     The  method  betrays  a  certain  weakness 
in  the  middle  of  Chauncy's  work,  since  it  must  have  gone  over 
the  heads  of  men  of  the  class  reached  by  Whitefield,  son  of 
the  innkeeper,  or  by  Tennant.  promoter  of  log-cabin  learning^ 
Such  an  optimistic   purview,  embracing  earth,  sun.  and 
moon  dry  land  and  water,  became  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable 
The  argument  that  things  as  they  are,  including  disease  and 
death,  disclose  no  defect  of  benevolence  in  the  deity,  is  not 
helped  by  the  disclaimer  that  we  "know  not  the  intire  plan  of 
heaven  and  arc  able  to  see  but  a  little  way  into  the  design  of  the 
Deity  ••     This  was  naught  but  the  old  argument  of  a  learned 
ignorance,  much  used  by  the  upholders  of  the  scheme  of  in- 
scrutable decrees. 

The  strong  part  of  Chauncy's  work  lies  in  his  attack  upon 
absolute  causation.  The  net  of  necessity  in  which  the  framcr 
of  the  Berkshire  divinity  was  caught,  was  escaped  by  Chauncy 
througli  an  appeal  to  common  sense. 

"The  abettors  of  this  scheme,"  argues  the  Bostonian,  "must 
clearly  and  fullv  perceive  its  inconsistency  with. men  bemg  free 
a^nts,  and  that  it  totally  destroys  the  idea  of  moral  good  and 
evil  The  argument  may  hold  for  beasts  of  the  field,  whose 

wliole  conduct  is  the  effect  of  previous  choice  and  pleasure;  but  for 
human  l.ein-s  the  unbroken  concatenation  of  causes  would  depnve 
them  of  free  ajjency." 

And  so  would  it  be  with  that  other  prop  of  Puritanism,  the 
belief  in  divine  intervention. 

An  infinitely  benevolent  being  might  interpose,  as  occasion 
rcquire.l.  to  prevent  the  mischief  that  would  otherwise  take  place. 
•  Bennolencc  oj  the  Deity,  pp.  32.  53.  55.  61. 
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but  possibly  the  mctho<l  of  rommunicatiiiK  ^ocl  bv  Rcncral  laws 
uniformly  adhorc-d  to.  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  better  adapted 
one  to  pro-hK-e  the  K'reatest  Rood,  than  the  other  method  of  inter 
positions  continually  repeated. ' 

In  a  life  tiiat  nearly  spanned  the  eighteenth  century,  Chauncv 
afTonls  an  excdlent  example  of  the  double  reaction  of  the  age 
of  reason  against  the  doctrines  of  irrationalism.  His  works  had 
tliesc  two  nurits;  they  undermined  tlie  harsh  doctrines  of 
Calvinism  v.huh  the  new  lights  had  utilized  to  strike  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  untninking;  and  they  aflordcd  a  substitute 
for  sent.mentalism,  for,  in  place  of  violent  joy.  one  could  gain 
a  placid  contentment  in  the  ways  and  works  of  Providence 

Another  tliinkcr  of  ability,  but  of  a  less  noble  and  elevated 
style   was  Cliauncy's  younger  contemporary,  Jonathan  May- 
hew  (i72o-i7C(^    a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1744.  and  best 
known  for  his  lively  attacks  upon  the  Tor>-  doctrines  of  passive 
obedience  and  non-resistance.     Mayhew  gained  a  reputation 
f<)r  bringing  a  new  style  and  manner  into  preaching.     The  son 
of  a  father  who  argued  with  ingenuity  in  behalf  of  human 
hberty.  he  was  reputed  to  be  a  cheerful.  liberal  man.  opposed 
to  the  gloomy  doctrines  of  former  times.     Thus  he  early  de- 
clared total  depravity  both  dishonourable  to  the  character  of 
God  and  a  libel  on  human  nature.     Mayhew's  opposition  to 
the  five  pomts  of  Calvinism  was  considered  so  imprudent  that, 
at  his  ordination  over  the  West  Church,  the  Boston  clergy 
dec  med  the  mvitation   to   dine  with   the  council,  and  one 
cautious  clenc  advised  his  barber  not  to  go  and  hear  such  a 
heretic.     Mayhew  was  really  that,  for  he  violently  resisted  the 
doctrine  of  irresistible  grace,  and  entirely  rejected  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  as  taught  by  the  Athanasian  and  Nicene  creeds. 
In    his  he  pointed  the  way  to  the  coming  Unitarianism.  and 
hat  almost  two  generations  before  the  Unitarian  manifesto  of 
1019. 

Although  on  the  "new  side, "  Mayhew  was  opposed  to  the 

new  lights.       Long  before  the  coming  of  Whitefield,  he  h.d 

been  present  at  a  religious  revival  in  Maine,  noticed  its  ex- 

travagance  and  fanaticism,  and  the  people's  violent  gestures 

and    ,hneks.     From  this  early  experience,  he  came  to  value 

■  Benevolence  nf  the  Deity,  pp.  13?,  133. 
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"  rational  religion  "  the  more  highly.  The  phrase  is  significant. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  WhitefioUl  in  Boston  in  1749,  Mayhew 
claimed  that  the  evangelist's  hearers  were  chiefly  "of  the  more 
illiterate  sort."  and  that  the  discourse  itself  was  "contused, 
conceited  and  enthusiastic. " 

The  old  term  of  reprobation  reappears.  So,  like  Chauncy 
himself,  Mayhew  offers  the  same  antidote.  In  place  of  a  God 
of  wrath  and  terror,  he  would  put  the  Scriptural  God  who  is 
n  presented  "under  the  characters  of  a  father  and  a  king,  the 
wisest  and  best  father,  the  wisest  and  best  king. "  This  senti- 
ment eventuated  in  two  Thanksgiving  sermons  On  the  Nature, 
Extent  and  Perfection  of  the  Divine  Goodness.  In  these  the  argu- 
ment is  ingenious.  While  Chauncy  held  that  wisdom  without 
goodness  might  be  good,  Mayhew  held  that  goodness  without 
wisdom  might  be  bad.  The  political  writer  now  appears  in 
the  doctrinal  and  shows  that  his  God  is  no  easy-going  monarch 
whose  goodness  is  to  be  considered  mere  good  nature. 

"As  we  recall  certain  well  intcntioned  governors,"  he  arRUcs, 
"who,  despite  their  paternal  afTcction,  have  wrought  prodiKio"s 
mischief  to  the  State,  so  we  may  in  some  measure  conjecture,  if  we 
arc  n^t  afraid  even  to  think,  what  might  be  the  consequence  of 
I)oundlcss  power,  though  accompanied  with  universal  benevolence, 
but  not  adequate  wisdom,  extending  itself  at  will  thro-cut  the 
universe."' 

But  the  argument  must  not  lead  to  the  Calvinistic  cul-de-scc, 
whereby  there  is  no  other  end  for  punishment,  on  the  part  of 
the  kin^  of  heaven,  save  his  own  glory.  As  Mayhew  in  his 
Discourse  Concerning  Unlimited  Submission  and  Non-Resistance 
to  the  Higher  Powers  (1750)  had  remonstrated  against  the  orders 
from  Whitehall,  so  here  he  remonstrates  against  the  immu- 
table decrees  of  the  Westminster  Confession.  His  reasoning 
leads  to  a  literal  reductio  ad  absurdum. 


Tho'  God  is,  in  the  highest  sense,  an  absolute  sovereign;  yet 
in  thai  ill-sense,  he  is  not  certainly  an  arbitrary  Being.  .  .  .  For 
what  glory  could  possibly  redound  to  any  being  acting  unreasonably, 
or  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  true  goodness?  It  is  peculiarly  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  He,  who  accounts  goodness  his  glory,  should 
aim  at  advancinL'  it  bv  such  a  conduct.' 


•  Divine  Goodness,  p.  16. 


'  Ibid.,  p.  36. 
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With  the  same  caustic  irony  with  v.'hich  he  had  flavotn  .us 
celebrated  Rcfl-xtions  on  the  Resistance  Made  to  Jug  Charles 
I,  Mayhew  seeks  to  prove  that  the  king  of  heaven,  though  ab- 
solute, is  not  arbitrary'. 

"The  Earthly  Prince,"  he  continues,  "may  take  off  the  head  of 
the  traitor,  rcbhcr.  or  murderer,  not  to  <,'ratify  his  own  anger,  hue 
for  the  common  Kood.  Contrariwise,  punitive  justice  may  be  a 
branch  of  goodness,  but  how  far  from  goodness  it  would  be  to  con- 
demn the  bulk  of  mankind  to  eternal  misery."' 

The  amiable  heretic  of  Massachusetts  may  here  be  contrasted 
with  the  rigid  Calvinist  of  Connecticut.  Edwards,  in  his  dread- 
ful Enfield  sermon,  impUed  that  the  majority  of  his  hearers  were 
in  danger  of  hell  fire.  Mayhew  calmly  carried  out  that  impli- 
cation. He  had  taken  as  an  appropriate  text  for  his  Thanks- 
giving sermon,  "The  Lord  is  good  to  all."  But  this,  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument,  he  is  willing  to  change  to,  "The  Lord  is 
good  to  three-fourths  of  His  creatures,  and  His  tender  mercies 
are  over  three-fourths  of  all  His  works,  "—and  so  on  down  to  the 
smallest  fraction  of  mankind. 

Mayhew  is  a  master  of  ironic  attack.  He  discloses  this  in 
his  political  discourses,  ranging  from  that  against  Non-Resist- 
ancc  to  that  against  the  Stamp  Act.  But  when  it  comes  to 
defending  his  views,  he  is  weak.  He  declaims  effectively 
against  the  terrible  punishment  to  be  meted  out  by  the  Cal- 
vinistic  judge  of  all  mankind,  but,  in  upholding  benevolence 
he  outdoes  the  most  complacent  deist  of  his  day.  The  first 
of  his  Thanksgiving  sermons  contends  that  the  nature  of  divine 
goodness  admits  of  strict  application  a  priori.  The  companion 
sermon  attempts  to  make  that  goodness  of  universal  extent, 
and  goes  to  such  extremes  as  praising  December  weather  in  the 
town  of  Boston.  But  though  the  arguments  are  forced,  these 
provincial  writings  have  a  certain  interest  as  being  prototypes 
of  those  hollow  documents,  the  Thanksgiving  proclamations  of 
governors  and  presidents. 

Through  the  two  Massachusetts  divines,  Chauncy  and  May- 
hew, one  may  traverse,  by  parallel  paths,  the  whole  controversy 
between  old  and  new  lights,  a  controversy  beginning  with  a 
narrow  emotionalism  and  endmg  with  a  rationalistic  trend 

■  Divine  Goodness,  p.  38. 
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towards  universalism.  A  similar  course  of  thought,  but  ex- 
pressed with  far  higher  literary  skill,  may  be  pursued  in  the 
writings  of  the  Connecticut  scholar  Samuel  Johnson  (i  696-1 772), 
a  <,'raduate  of  Yale  College  in  1 714,  a  disciple  of  George  Berkeley 
when  he  came  to  Rhode  Island  in  1729  and,  in  1754,  the  first 
head  of  King's  College,'  New  York.  Especially  does  John- 
son's Elementa  Phihsophica  strike  a  balance  between  extremes. 
Like  the  Akiphron  of  Berkeley,  to  whom  the  Elements  was 
dedicated,  Johnson's  work  was  directed  against  both  fatalists 
and  enthusiasts.  The  author's  situation  was  logically  fortu- 
nate. He  was  familiar  with  both  "predestination  and  fanatical 
principles"  and  avoided  the  excesses  of  each.  Brought  up  in 
Yale  College,  under  the  rigid  Rector  Clap,  he  came  to  dislike 
the  severities  of  Puritanism.  Acquainted  with  the  ways  of 
"that  strange  fellow  Whitefield, "  he  was  also  opposed  to 
the  doctrines  of  grace,  as  preached  in  the  revivals.  Strict 
Calvinism,    as    he    contended    against    Jonathan    Dickinson, 

'reflects  dishonour  upon  the  best  of  Beings";  while  this  "odd 
and  unaccountable  enthusiasm,"  as  he  wrote  to  Berkeley, 
"rages  like  an  epidemical  frenzy"  and,  by  dividing  the  dis- 
senters, proves  to  them  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  of 

trength. 

Johnson's  position  was  that  of  a  moderate  man.  Add  to 
that  his  cheerful  and  benevolent  temper,  and  he  appears  one 
of  the  most  attractive  of  the  colonial  thinkers.  His  education 
in  Connecticut,  his  trip  to  England,  his  friendship  with  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  were  all  part  and  parcel  of  his  training  in  letters. 
Educated  at  New  Haven  at  a  time  when  the  old  lights  framed 
the  policy  of  the  college,  Johnson,  as  he  says  in  his  autobio- 
grai)hy,  "after  many  scruples  and  an  intolerable  uneasiness  of 
mind"  went  over  to  "that  excellent  church,  the  Church  of 
England. "  This  change,  which  necessitated  a  pubUc  disavowal 
of  his  former  faith,  was  due  in  large  measure  to  browsing  in 
forbidden  fields.  Before  Johnson's  graduation,  some  of  the 
speculations  and  discoveries  of  Descartes,  Boyle,  Locke,  and 
Newton  had  been  heard  in  the  Connecticut  colony.  But  the 
young  men  were  cautioned  against  these  authors,  as  well  as 
aj^riinst  a  new  philosophy  which  was  attracting  attention  in 
England.     The  reason  given  was  that  the  new  thought  would 

'  Now  Columbia  University. 
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corrupt  the  pure  religion  of  the  country  and  bring  in  another 
system  of  divinity. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Johnson,  brought  up  in  the  darkened 
chambers  of  Calvinism,  to  attempt  to  obtain  a  glimpse  into  the 
brighter  world  outside.  He  had  partially  done  this  in  reading 
a  rare  copy  of  Lord  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning,  with  the 
consequence  of  finding  himself  "like  one  at  once  emerging  out 
of  the  glimmer  of  twilight  into  the  full  sunshine  of  open  day. " 
For  himself  this  result  was  reflected  in  a  manuscript  entitled 
The  Travails  of  the  Intellect  in  the  Microcosm  and  Macrocosm. 
For  the  benefit  of  others  who  might  be  lost  in  the  "palpable 
obscure"  of  scholasticism,  Johnson  next  drafted  A  General  Idea 
of  Philosophy.  In  this,  philosophy  is  artfully  described  as 
' '  The  Study  of  Truth  and  Wisdom,  i.  e.  of  the  Objects  and  Rules 
conducing  to  true  Happiness."  Such  a  definition  was  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  college  of  Connec- 
ticut, where,  as  Johnson's  earliest  biographer  put  it,  "the 
metaphysics  taught  was  not  fit  for  worms. " 

In  1 73 1  Johnson  had  enlarged  this  "Cyclopaedia  of  Learn- 
ing," into  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy.  The 
purpose  of  this  tract  was  to  set  before  young  gentlemen  a 
general  view  of  the  whole  system  of  learning  in  miniature,  "as 
geography  exhibits  a  general  map  of  the  whole  terraqueous 
globe."  The  plan  of  the  tract  was  likewise  noteworthy. 
Instead  of  making  man's  chief  end  to  glorify  God,  it  made  the 
happiness  of  mankind  to  be  God's  chief  end.  In  the  meantime, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Episcopal  ordination,  Johnson  had 
made  a  trip  to  England.  There  the  young  colonial  had  the 
distinction  of  meeting  Alexander  Pope  at  his  villa,  and  the 
English  Samuel  Johnson.  He  also  visited  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge universities,  from  both  of  which  he  was  later  to  be 
honoured  with  the  doctorate  of  divinity.  But,  as  he  subse- 
quently wrote  to  his  son,  who  made  a  similar  literary  pilgrim- 
age, he  confessed  that,  though  he  liked  "to  look  behind  the  gay 
curtain,"  he  preferred  "ease  and  independence  in  the  tranquil 
vales  of  America."  On  his  return  home,  Johnson  found 
neither  ease  nor  tranquillity.  Coming  back  to  the  land  of  the 
blue  laws,  he  felt  obliged  to  preach  and  write  against  current 
Calvinism.  Thus  one  parish  sermon  was  directed  against 
absolute  predestination,  "with  its  horror,  despair,  and  gloomy 
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.onrohension  "  while  one  pamphlet  contended  that  the  '^Doc- 
S  of  Se  Sovereignty  as  in  plying  God's  eternal,  arbitrary 

d  absolute  determination  ...  is  contrary  to  the  nature  and 
.tributes  of  God.  because  inconsistent  with  the  very  notion  of 

L  betg  a  moral  governor  of  the  world.  -     Yet  even  m  this 
di  cussion    against    the    Presbyterian    Jonathan    Dickinson 
Johnson  exhibits  a  Ughtness  of  touch  which  relieves  the  subject 
of  much  of  its  soberness: 

Suppose  some  unhappy  wretch  entirely  in  the  power  of  some 
arb  trary  sovereign  prince.     Suppose  the  sovereign  had  beforehand 
toZyrcolvld  he  should  be  hanged,  but  for  the  fancy  of  the 
thn     or  purely  to  please  himself,  and  gratify  a  eapncious  humour 
of  hi  commands  him  to  lift  a  weight  of  ten  thousand  pounds  and 
h    ve  it  to  the  distance  of  a  mile,  and  tells  him  if  he  will  do  this  he 
. -lUivc  him  an  estate  of  ten  thousand  a  year,  and  it  he  will  not  do 
Tt  he  shall  certainly  be  hanged.     At  the  same  time  he  promises  and 
designs  him  no  manner  of  help  or  means  thereby  he  might  be 
enabled  to  accomplish  it.     It  is  true  he  speaks  very  kindly  to  hmi 
and  Kivcs  him  several  great  encouragements  expressed  ,ust  like 
nromlscs      He  tells  him  if  he  will  be  up  and  doing  he  will  be  with 
E  r  nJ  that  if  he  will  try  and  strive  and  pray  for  help,  his  labour 
S'l  not  be  in  vain.     However,  the  truth  of  the  matter  at  the  bot- 
om  is  that  he  never  intends  to  help  him.  having  beforehand  abso- 
lately  resolved  he  shall  be  hanged,  and  without  help  he  can  no  more 
stir  the  weight  than  create  a  worid.     Now  I  humbly  conceive  that 
this  unhappy  wretch  is  under  a  necessity  of  disobeymg  and  being 
hanged.' 

Johnson's  skilfulness  was  shown  better  in  his  constructive 
than  in  his  controversial  writings.     If  he  rendered  Calvin 
absurd  by  his  use  of  the  satirical  paraphrase,  he  rendered 
Berkeley  plausible  by  the  glamour  of  his  sty  e.     He  was  first 
attracted  to  the  Irish  ideahsm  because  it  supplied  him  with  the 
strongest  arguments  against  the  doctrine  of  necessity.     But 
when  Berkeley  himself  came  to  America,  the  neophyte  fell  m 
love  with  the  author  and  his  system  at  the  same  time      It  was 
then  that  Johnson,  according  to  his  best  biographer  becanie  a 
convert  to  the  "new principle."  which  he  regarded  when  nghtly 
understood,  as  the  true  philosophical  support  of  faith,     ihe 

'Utter  from  Arislodes,  lo  September,  1744- 
'Letter'.    ■    ■   irtdefence  of  Aristocks,  pv>.  H-20. 
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denial  of  the  absolute  existence  of  matter,  a  whimsical  paradox 
to  the  superficial  thinker,  he  found  to  mean  nothing  more  than 
a  denial  of  an  inconceivable  substratum  of  sensible  phenomena. 
The  affirmation  of  the  merely  relative  existence  of  sensible 
things  was  to  him  the  affirmation  of  orderly  combinations  of 
sensible  phenomena,  in  which  our  corporeal  pains  and  pleasures 
were  determined  by  divine  ideas  that  are  the  archetypes  of 
physical  existence. 

The  correspondence  between  Johnson  and  Berkeley  was  the 
most  notable  in  the  history  of  early  American  thought.  It  is 
a  great  literary  loss  that  not  all  of  Berkeley's  letters  have  been 
recovered,  for  in  them,  as  Johnson  wrote,  one  can  gather  "that 
Candour  and  Tenderness  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  both  your 
writings  and  conversation."  From  these  disjecta  membra  of 
Johnson,  however,  one  can  reconstruct  the  very  form  of  that 
idealism  which  rescues  us  from  the  absurdity  of  abstract  ideas 
and  the  gross  notion  of  matter,  takes  away  all  subordinate  nat- 
ural causes,  and  accounts  for  all  appearances  by  the  immediate 
will  of  the  Supreme  Spirit.  From  Johnson's  correspond- 
ence, then,  one  can  gather  Berkeley's  own  notions  as  to  arche- 
types, cctypes,  space,  spirits  and  substance.  The  fragments 
throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  subjects  of  high  interest  to  the  meta- 
physician, but  the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  disciple  was  more 
important,  for  through  such  veritable  Berkeleian  handbooks 
as  were  Johnson's,  the  seeds  of  ideaHsm  attained  a  lodgment  in 
the  American  mind.  Fruition  did  not  occur  until  the  time  of 
Emerson,  but  for  sheer  literary  skill  in  the  presentment  of  a 
system  deemed  impossible  by  most  men  of  that  day,  Johnson's 
Elements  was  remarkable.  The  good  bishop,  to  w  om  the 
volume  was  dedicated,  did  not  live  to  see  it,  but,  as  was  re- 
marked by  Berkeley's  son,  this  little  book  contained  the  wisdom 
of  the  ages  and  showed  the  author  to  be  very  capable  of  spread- 
ing Berkeley's  philosophy. 

The  spreading  of  that  system,  however,  was  checked  by 
untoward  circumstances.  When  a  French  critic  observed  that 
Anglo-Americans  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  were  unfit  to 
receive  or  to  develop  true  idealism,  he  probably  had  in  mind  the 
commercialism  of  the  day  and  the  threatening  political  state  of 
affairs  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country.  Indeed, 
in  both  places  immaterialism  found  the  times  out  of  joint. 
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From  Philadelphia,  then  the  literary  centre  of  the  country, 
Franklin,  the  printer  of  the  book,  wrote  that  those  parts  of  the 
Elements  of  Philosophy  that  savoured  of  what  is  called  Berke- 
leianism  are  "not  well  understood  here."  And  in  London  one 
can  imagine  the  reception  that  would  be  given  to  a  colonial  pro- 
duction, from  the  anecdote  recounted  of  the  son  of  the  Ameri- 
can Samuel  Johnson  when  he  met  the  great  lexicographer. 
The  latter,  after  s,  .eaking  harshly  of  the  colonials,  exclaimed, 
"The  Americans!  What  do  they  know  and  what  do  they 
read?"     "They  read.  Sir,  the  Rambler, "  was  the  quick  reply. 

Like  son,  like  father.  The  elder  Johnson  was  able  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  even  such  difficulties  as  those  oflfered  by  the 
Berkelcian  system.  He  also  had  the  boldness  to  apply  the 
principles  of  the  new  rationalism  not  only  to  all  men,  but  to 
all  ages  of  man.  Intellectual  Ught,  he  argues,  is  common  to  all 
intelligent  beings,  a  Chinese  or  Japanese,  a  European  or  an 
American.  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  children.  In  contrast  to 
such  an  opinion  as  that  of  Jonathan  Edwards  that  infants  were 
"like  little  vipers,"  Johnson  asserted  that  we  ought  to  think 
them  of  much  more  importance  than  we  usually  apprehend 
them  to  be.  Considering  their  achievements  in  learning  not 
only  the  mother  tongue  but  the  divine  visual  language,  we 
should  apply  to  them  the  good  trite  old  saying,  Pueris  maxima 
ra'erentia  debetur. 

Considerations  such  as  these  were  so  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  times  as  to  arouse  opposition  from  both  sides.    To  con- 
sider children  worthy  of  reverence  was  opposed  to  the  Puritan 
view  of  them  as  bom  in  sin,  and  to  consider  that  man  as  such 
is  assisted  by  an  inward  intellectual  light  "perpetually  beaming 
forth  from  the  great  fountain  of  all  light"  ran  counter  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  day.     Thus  William  Smith,  provost  of  the 
College  of  Philadelphia,  who  held  the  place  once  offered  by 
Franklin  to  Johnson,  argues  against  these  very  issues  as  pre- 
sented in  the  Elements.     "Our  author,"  he  explains,  "from  a 
sincere  zeal  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  Deity,  and  a  just 
abhorrence  of  the  absurd  system  of  the  materialists,  has  gone 
farther  towards  the  opposite  extreme  than  will  be  justified  by 
some  philosophers."'     The  extreme  here  referred  to  was,  of 
course,  Berkeltianisni,  against  which  Lhc  Philadelphian  argues 
■  Preface  to  the  Elements. 
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in  substance  as  follows:  The  Dean,  while  at  Newport,  might 
have  been  justified  in  putting  into  his  Minute  Philosopher  rural 
descriptions  exactly  copied  from  those  charming  landscapes 
that  presented  themselves  to  his  eye  in  the  delightful  island  at 
the  time  he  was  writing,— that  was  all  very  well;  but  for  the 
Dean's  disciple  to  attempt  to  introduce  into  the  schools  and 
infant  seminaries  in  America  this  unadulterated  Irish  idealism 
was  another  thing.  Doctor  Johnson,  explains  his  critic,  only 
pretends  to  teach  logic  and  moral  philosophy;  his  logic  and  his 
morality  are  very  different  from  ours.  There  is  no  matter, 
by  his  scheme ;  no  ground  of  moral  obligation.  Life  is  a  dream. 
All  is  from  the  immediate  impressions  of  the  Deity.  Meta- 
physical distinctions  which  no  men,  and  surely  no  boys,  can 
understand  .  .  .  will  do  much  to  prevent  the  fixing  of  virtue 
on  her  true  bottom. ' 

Such  was  the  ironical  fate  that  befell  Johnson.  Though  he 
had  done  good  service  against  the  enthusiasts,  and  had  written 
the  best  ethical  treatise  of  colonial  times,  he  was  nevertheless 
charged  •\'ith  being  fantastical,  and  his  work  with  undermining 
morality. 

A  similar  fate  befell  the  last  of  our  colonial  thinkers,  John 
Woolman  (1720-1772),  the  Quaker,  a  sort  of  provincial  Piers 
Plowman,  whose  visions  of  reform  were  far  ahead  of  his  day. 
In  his  Journal,  the  humble  tailor  of  New  Jersey  takes  up,  in 
order,  the  evils  of  war  and  of  lotteries,  of  negro  slavery  and  ex- 
cessive labour,  of  the  selling  of  rum  to  the  Indians,  of  cruelty  to 
animals.  Moreover,  like  the  visions  of  the  Plowman,  Wool- 
man's  work  might  be  called  a  contribution  to  the  history  of 
English  mysticism.  Whittier  described  the  Journal  as  "a 
classic  of  the  inner  life";  Channing,  as  "beyond  comparison 
the  sweetest  anc'  purest  autobiography  in  the  language";  while 
Charles  Lamb  urged  his  readers  to  get  the  writings  of  Wool- 
man  "by  heart." 

These  writings  arc  in  marked  contrast  to  the  controversial 
spirit  of  their  time.  They  avoid  entangling  alliances  with 
either  the  old  or  new  divinity,  and  have  little  to  do  with 
the  endless  quarrels  between  Calvinists  and  Arminians.  In 
place  of  doctrine  and  formal  creed  come  "silent  frames"  and 

■  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Peters,  July  18,  1754,  from  the  original  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 
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the  exercises  of  the  interior  or  hidden  life.  The  contrast  is  hke 
that  portrayed  by  Woolman  himself  when  he  said  that  "while 
many  parts  of  the  world  groaned  under  the  heavy  calamities  of 
^var  our  habitation  remains  quiet,  and  our  land  fruitful. 

in  Woolman,  then,  we  have  the  fruits  of  quietism  as  con- 
trasted with  the  fruits  of  controversy.     Duties  rather  than 
doctrine  are  emphasized,  and  all  with  that  air  of  innocent 
simplicity  held  so  desirable  by  the  Society  of  Friends.     Because 
of  his  candour  and  his  fervour,  Woolman  might  be  called  a 
socialist  unconscious  of  his  sociaUsm,  except  for  the  fact  that  his 
eiTorts  were  exerted  in  a  private  capacity,  and  that  he  offended 
not  even  those  with  whom  he  laboured— soldiers,  slave  owners 
dealers  in  goods  which  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  contraband 
to  Christianity.     He  accomplished  his  results  upon  the  Quaker 
principle  of  natural  sensibility.     In  marked  contrast  to  the 
Calvinist  principle  of  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  he 
ar-mes  upon  the  possibiUties  of  the  human  mind  towards  good: 
-"that  as  the  mind  was  moved,  by  an  inward  principle,  to 
love  God  as  an  invisible,  incomprehensible  being;  by  the  same 
principle  it  was  moved  to  love  Him  in  all  His  manifestations  m 
the  visible  world."' 

Armed  with  this  gentle  logic,  he  began  to  set  down,  not  his 
programme  of  reforms,  but  a  recital  of  certain  "heavenly  open- 
i,i"s"  in  respect  to  the  care  and  providence  of  the  Ahnighty  over 
his  creatures.    The  first  of  those  creatures  for  whom  Woolman 
was  concerned  was  a  slave.    Here  there  arose  a  conflict  between 
tlie  logic  of  compassion  and  the  logic  of  commerce,  for  when  his 
employer  obliged  him  to  write  a  bill  of  sale  for  a  poor  negro 
woman,  he  was  much  afflicted  in  mind.     As  was  his  wont, 
Woolman  now  began  to  gather  reasons  for  his  feeUng  of  un- 
easiness.    That  which  was  against  conscience  he  now  finds  to 
be  against  logical  conviction,  especially  when  in  a  journey  to 
the  Southern   provinces  he   meets  with    slave  owners      lo 
their  arguments  in   favour  of  fetching  negroes  from  Afnca 
for  slaves  because  of  the  wretchedness  occasioned  by  their 
intestine  wars,  he  repHes  that  liberty   is  the   natural   nght 
of  all  men  equally.      But  this  general  principle-a  common- 
place of  the  age  of  reason-is  not  so  effective  as  one  more 
particular: 
'  Journal,  p.  9. 
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There  is  Rfcat  odds  on  what  principle  wc  act.  If  compassion  on  the 
Africans,  in  rcj^ard  to  their  domestic  trouble,  were  the  real  motives 
of  our  purchasing  them,  that  spirit  of  tenderness  being  attended  to, 
would  incite  us  to  use  them  kindly.  But  to  say  they  live  unhappy 
in  Africa  is  far  fnim  being  an  argument  in  our  favour;  our  real  views 
in  purchasing  them  arc  to  advance  ourselves,  and,  while  our  buying 
captives  taken  in  war  animate?  those  parties  to  push  on  the  war  and 
increase  desolation  amongst  them,  we  too  arc  putting  upon  our 
shoulders  a  burthcnsome  stone,  a  burden  that  will  grow  heavier  and 
heavier  till  times  change  in  a  way  disagreeable  to  us.' 

Upon  this  argument,  presented  with  a  kindly  shrewdness, 
many  of  Woolnian's  slave-owning  hearers  looked  serious.  It 
was  a  prophecy  of  the  irrepressible  conflict  between  slave- 
holders and  free-holders,  and  that  over  a  century  before 
that  conflict  came.  So  the  prospect  of  a  road  lying  open  to 
degeneracy  in  some  parts  of  this  newly  settled  land  of  America, 
now  drove  Woolman  to  publish,  and  at  his  own  expense,  Some 
Considerations  on  the  Keeping  oj  Negroes  Recommended  to  the 
Professors  of  Christianity  of  every  Denomitiation  (1754-62). 
The  author  is  troubled  with  a  weight  of  distress  because,  instead 
of  the  spirit  of  meekness,  gentleness,  and  heavenly  wisdom,  a 
spirit  of  fierceness  and  a  love  of  dominion  too  generally  prevails. 
Yet  it  is  not  criticism,  but  compassion,  that  furnishes  Woolman 
with  his  strongest  lever  against  that  great  building  "raised  by 
degrees,  from  small  beginnings  in  error. "  In  a  series  of  indirect 
questions,  the  logician  of  the  heart  brings  the  matter  home. 
Drawing  upon  contemporary  accounts  of  the  slave  trade,  he 
argues  in  this  fashion: 

Should  we  consider  ourselves  present  as  spectators,  when  cruel 
negroes  privately  catch  innocent  children,  who  are  employed  in  the 
fields;  hear  their  lamentable  cries,  under  the  most  terrifying  appre- 
hensions; or  should  wc  look  upon  it  as  happening  in  our  own  families, 
having  our  children  carried  oil  by  savages,  we  must  needs  own,  that 
such  proceedings  are  contrary  to  the  nature  of  Christianity. ' 

In  the  light  of  such  disclosures,  Woolman  might  have  at- 
tacked the  accursed  institution  with  directness  and  bitterness, 
but  his  method  is  ever  indirect,  ever  imbued  v/ith  a  sweet 
reasonableness. 


'  Journal,  p.  60. 


'Keeping  of  Negroes,  p.  317. 
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"The  English  j^ovcmmcnt,"  he  continues,  "hath  been  commended 
t)V  candid  foreigners  for  the  disuse  of  racks  and  tortures,  so  much 
practiced  in  some  states;  but  this  multiplying;  slaves  now  leads  to  it; 
t,,r  where  people  exact  hard  labour  of  others,  without  a  suitable 
reward,  and  are  resolved  to  continue  in  that  way,  severity  to  such 
who  oppose  them  becomes  the  consequence.  .  .  .  These  things  are 
contrary  to  the  true  order  of  kind  providence.  Admit  that  the  first 
nc  TO  man  and  his  wife  did  as  much  business  as  their  master  and 
mistress,  and  that  the  children  of  the  slaves  have  done  some  more 
than  their  young  masters.  ...  It  follows,  that  in  equity 
•Jicse  ncj,'roes  have  a  right  to  a  part  of  this  increase.  .  .  .  Again, 
if  we  seriously  consider  that  liberty  is  the  right  of  innocent  men; 
that  the  Almighty  God  is  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed;  that  in  reality 
we  are  indebted  to  them  ...  to  retain  them  in  perpetual  servi- 
tude, without  present  cause  for  it,  will  produce  effects,  in  the  event, 
more  grievous  than  setting  them  free  would  do." ' 

And  so  in  a  final  passage  breathing  the  very  spirit  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  the  Quaker  liberator  presents  the  funda- 
mental objection  to  the  keeping  of  the  poor  blacks  in  servitude: 

There  is  a  principle,  which  is  pure,  placed  in  the  human  mind,  which 
in  (lifTcrcnt  places  and  ages  hath  had  diflerent  names;  it  is,  however, 
pure  and  proceeds  from  God. — It  is  deep,  and  inward,  confined  to 
no  forms  of  religion,  nor  excluded  from  any,  where  the  heart  stands 
in  perfect  sincerity.  In  whomsoever  this  takes  root,  and  grows, 
of  what  nation  soever,  they  become  brethren.' 


■  Keeping  of  Negroes,  p.  298. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

Franklin 

IN  a  respectful  and  indeed  laudatory  notice  of  Franklin  for 
The  Edinburgh  Review  of  July,  1 806,  Lord  Jeffrey  employed 
the  case  of  the  "  uneducated  tradesman  of  America ' '  to  sup- 
I)ort  his  contention  that  "regular  education  is  unfavourable  to 
vigour  or  originality  of  understanding."     Franklin  attained  his 
eminence,  so  runs  the  argument,  without  academical  instruc- 
tion, with  only  casual  reading,  without  the  benefit  of  associa- 
tion with  men  of  letters,  and  "in  a  society  where  there  was  no 
relish  and  no  encouragement  for  literature."     This  statement 
of  Franklin's  educational  opportunities  is  manifestly  inadequate; 
but  it  so  pleasantly  flatters  our  long-standing  pride  in  our  self- 
made  men  that  we  are  loath  to  challenge  it.     The  hero  pre- 
sented to  the  schoolboy  and  preserved  in  popular  tradition 
is  still  an  "uneducated  tradesman  of  America":  a  runaway 
Boston  printer  walking  up    Market   Street  in  Philadelphia 
with  his  three  puffy  rolls;  directing  his  fellow  shopkeepers  the 
waj    CO  wealth;   sharply  inquiring  of  extravagant  neighbours 
whether  they  have  not  paid  too  much  for  their  whistle;  flying 
his  kite  in  a  thunderstorm ;  by  a  happy  combination  of  curiosity 
and  luck  making  important  contributions  to  science;  and,  to 
add  the  last  lustre  to  his  name,  by  a  happy  combination  of 
industr>-  and  frugality  making  his  fortune.     This  picturesque 
and  racy  figure  is  obviously  a  product  of  provincial  America, 
the  first  great  Yankee  with  all  the  strong  lineaments  of  the 
type :  hardness,  shrewdness,  ingenuity,  practical  sense,  frugality, 
industry,    self-reliance.     The    conception    of    the    man    here 
su;^;iebtcd  ii  perhaps  sound  enough  so  far  as  it  goes,  being  de- 
rived mainly  from  facts  supplied  by  Franklin  himself  in  the 
one  book  through  which  he  has  secured  an  eternal  life  in  litera- 
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Uirc.  But  the  popular  notion  of  his  personality  thus  derived 
i.  incomplete,  because  the  Autobiography,  ending  at  the  year 
1757,  contains  no  record  of  the  thirty-three  years  which 
developed  a  competent  provincial  into  an  able,  cultivated,  and 
imposing  man  of  the  world. 

The  Franklin  now  discoverable  in  the  ten  volumes  of  his 
complete  works  is  one  of  the  most  widely  and  thoroughly 
cultivated  men  of  his  age.     He  had  not.  to  be  sure,  a  university 
tr lining,  but  he  had  what  serves  quite  as  well:  sharp  appetite 
and  large  capacity  for  learning,  abundance  of  books,  extensive 
travel,  important  participation  in  great  events,  and  association 
through  a  long  term  of  years  with  the  most  eminent  men  of  three 
nations.     In  touch  as  printer  and  publisher  with  the  classic 
and  current  literature  produced  at  home  and  imported  from 
abroad,  he  becomes  in  Philadelphia  almost  as  good  a  "Queen 
Anne's  man"  as  Swift  or  Defoe.     His  scientific  investigations 
bring  him  into  correspondence  with  fellow-workers  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Holland,  and  Spain.     Entering  upon 
public  life,  he  is  forced  into  co-operation  or  conflict  with  the 
leading  poUticians,  diplomats,  and  statesmen  of  Europe.     In 
his  naUve  land  he  has  known  men  like  Cotton  Mather,  White- 
field,  Benjamin   Rush,   Benjamin  West,   Ezra  Stiles,   Noah 
Webster,  Jay,  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Washington.     In  Eng- 
land, where  his  affections  strike  such  deep  root  that  he  considers 
establishing  there  his  permanent  abode,  he  is  in  relationship, 
more  or  less  intimate,  with  Mandeville,  Paine,  Priestley,  Price, 
Adam  Smith,  Robertson,  Hume,  Joseph  Banks,  Bishop  Wat- 
son, Bishop    Shipley,  Lord    Karnes,  Lord    Shelbume,    Lord 
Howe,  Burke,  and  Chatham.     Among  Frenchmen  he  numbers 
on  his  list  of  admiring  friends  Vergennes,  Lafayette,  Mirabeau, 
Turgot,    Ouesnay,    La   Rochefoucauld- Liancourt,    Condorcet, 
Lavoisier,"'BufTon,  D'Alembert,  Robespierre,  aiid  Voltaire.  ^  It 
is  absurd  to  speak  of  one  who  has  been  subjected  to  the  moulding 
of  such  forces  as  a  product  of  the  provinces.     All  Europe  has 
wrought  upon  and  metamorphosed  the  Yankee  printer.     The 
man  whom  Voltaire  kisses  is  a  statesman,  a  philosopher,  a 
friend  of  mankind,  and  a  favourite  son  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
With  no  softening  of  his  patriotic  fibre  or  loss  of  his  Yankee 
trm-.  he  has  acquired  all  the  common  culture  and  most  of  the 
master  characteristics  of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment— up  to 
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the  point  where  the  French  Revolution  injected  into  it  a  drop 
of  madness:  its  emancipation  from  authority,  ils  regard  for 
reason  and  nature,  its  social  consciousness,  ils  progrcssivcncss, 
its  tolerance,  its  cosmopolitanism,  and  its  bland  philanthropy. 
Now  this  man  deserves  his  larjio  place  in  our  literary  history 
not  so  much  by  virtue  of  his  writings,  which  had  little  immedi- 
ate induence  upon  belles-lettres,  as  by  virtue  of  his  acts  and 
ideas,  wliich  helped  liberate  and  lil)cralizc  America.  To  de- 
scribe his  most  important  work  is  to  recite  the  story  of  his  life. 
In  reviewing  his  own  career  Franklin  docs  not  dwell  on 
the  fact  that  he  who  was  to  stand  before  kings  had  emerged 
from  a  tallow  chandler's  shop.  T(j  his  retrospective  eye  there 
was  nothing  miraculous  nor  inexplicable  in  his  origin.  On 
the  contrarj'  he  saw  and  indicated  very  clearly  the  sources  of 
his  talents  and  the  external  impulses  that  gave  them  direction. 
Bf)m  in  Boston  on  6  January,  1706,  he  inherited  from  his 
long-lived  j)arents,  Jos'''di  and  Abiah  Folger  I'ranklin,  a  rugged 
physical  and  mental  constitution  which  hardly  faltered  through 
the  hard  usage  of  eighty-four  years.  He  recognized  and 
profited  by  his  father's  skill  in  drawing  and  music,  his  "mechan- 
ical genius,"  his  "understanding  and  solid  judgment  in 
prudential  matters,  both  in  private  and  publick  affairs,"  his 
admirable  custom  of  having  at  his  table,  "as  often  as  he  could, 
some  sensible  friend  or  neighbour  to  converse  with,"  always  tak- 
ing care  "to  start  some  ingenious  or  useful  topic  for  discourse, 
which  might  tend  to  improve  the  minds  of  his  children." 
Benjamin's  formal  schooling  was  begun  when  he  was  eight 
years  old  and  abandoned,  together  with  the  design  of  making 
him  a  clcrg>'man,  when  he  was  ten.  He  significantly  remarks, 
however,  that  he  docs  not  remember  a  time  when  he  could 
not  read ;  and  the  subsequent  owner  of  one  of  the  best  private 
libraries  in  America  was  as  a  mere  child  an  eager  collector 
of  books.  For  the  two  years  following  his  removal  from 
school  he  was  employed  in  his  father's  business.  When  he 
expressed  a  firm  disinclination  to  become  a  tallow  chandler, 
his  father  attempted  to  discover  his  natural  bent  by  taking 
him  about  to  see  various  artisans  at  their  work.  Everything 
that  Franklin  touched  taught  him  something;  and  everything 
that  he  learned,  he  used.  Though  his  tour  of  the  trades 
failed  to  win  him  to  any  mechanical  occupation, 
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il  ha^  evor  sinoo  hccn  a  pleasure  to  mo  (he  says]  tr  sec  k'OocI  work- 
mni  lian.lK'  lluir  1.k)1s;  :m.l  it  has  been  useful  to  m.\  havin-  K'ariit 
s,  nuiih  hy  it  as  to  ho  al.lo  to  do  Htllc  o*lcl  jo!  s  mysilf  in  my 
h.n\<.-  .  .  .  atiil  to  construct  little  macliincs  for  my  experiments, 
\vh;i^.  the  intention  of  makinu  the  cxiKirimcnt  wa3  I  ash  and  warm 
ill  itiy  iniml. 

Thnni-lioiit  his  hnyhocxl  and  youth  he  apparently  devoured 
iM  ry  ?Jo<)k  th:a  he  could  lay  hands  upon.  He  went  through 
lii-  father's  shelves  of  "polemic  divinity";  read  abundantly  in 
riiilarch':;  Lives;  aaiuired  Bunyan's  works  "in  separate  little 
vnlnnies,"  which  he  later  sold  to  buy  Burton's  Historical 
Collations;  received  an  impetus  towards  practical  improvc- 
nuni.i  from  Defoe's  Essay  upon  Projects  and  an  impetus 
Inwards  virtue  from  Mather's  Essays  to  do  Good.  Before  he 
left  Boston  he  had  his  mind  opened  to  free  speculation  and 
cHUiipped  for  logical  reasoning  by  Locke's  Essay  Concerning 
Iliiiuan  Understanding,  the  Port  Royal  Art  of  Thinking, 
Xiiioi)hon's  Memorabilia,  and  the  works  of  Shaftesbury  and 
Collins. 

Franklin  found  the  rig-  -onue  for  a  person  of  his  "bookish 
ini  lination"  when  his  brot  r  James,  returning  from  England 
in  1717  with  a  press  and  letters,  set  up  in  Boston  as  a  printer, 
ami  proceeded  to  the  publication  of  The  Boston  Gazette,  1719, 
and  The  New  England  Courant,  1721.  Benjamin,  aged  twelve, 
1m  came  his  apprentice.  It  can  hardly  be  too  much  emphasized 
that  this  was  really  an  inspiring  "job."  It  made  him  stand 
at  a  very  cariy  age  full  in  the  wind  of  local  political  and  thco- 
lo-^ieal  controversy.  It  forced  him  to  use  all  his  childish  stock 
of  learning  and  daily  stimulated  him  to  new  acquisitions.  It 
put  him  in  touch  with  other  persons,  young  and  old,  of 
hookish  inclination.  They  lent  him  books  which  kindled  his 
poetic  fancy  to  the  pitch  of  composing  occasional  ballads 
in  the  Grub  Street  style,  which  his  brother  printed,  and  had 
him  hawk  about  town.  His  father  discountenanced  these 
effusions  declaring  that  "verse-makers  were  generally  beg- 
gars"; but  coming  upon  his  son's  private  experiments  in 
prose,  he  applied  the  right  incentive  by  pointing  out  where  the 
'.vork  "fell  short  in  elegance  of  expression,  in  method,  and  in 
p.  r-pictiity."  "About  this  time."  says  Franklin  in  a  familiar 
paragraph,  "I  met  with  an  odd  volume  of  the  Spectator" 
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Anticipating  Dr.  Johnson's  advice  by  half  a  centur>',  he  gave 
his  days  and  nights  to  painstaking  study  and  imitation  of 
Add'son  till  he  had  mastered  that  style— "familiar  but  not 
coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious  "—which  several 
generations  of  English  essayists  have  sought  to  attain.  All  the 
world  has  heard  how  Franklin's  career  as  a  writer  began 
with  an  anonymous  contribution  stealthily  slipped  under  the 
door  of  his  brother's  printing-house  at  night,  and  in  the  morning 
approved  for  publication  by  his  brother's  circle  of  "writing 
friends."  Professor  Smyth'  inclined  to  identify  this  contri- 
bution with  the  first  of  fourteen  humorous  papers  with  Latin 
mottoes  signed  "Silence  Dogood,"  which  appeared  fortnightly 
in  The  New  England  Coiirant  from  March  to  October,  1722. 
In  this  year  Benjamin  was  in  charge  of  the  Conrant  during  his 
brother's  imprisonment  for  printing  matter  offensive  to  the 
Assembly;  and  when,  on  repetition  of  the  offence,  the  master 
was  forbidden  to  publish  his  journal,  it  was  continued  in  the 
name  of  the  apprentice.  In  this  situation  James  became 
jealous  and  overbearing,  and  Benjamin  became  insubordinate. 
When  it  grew  evident  that  there  was  not  room  enough  in  E  )ston 
for  them  both,  the  younger  brother  left  his  indentures  behind, 
and  in  1723  made  his  memorable  flight  to  Philadelphia. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  Quaker  city,  he  found  employ- 
ment with  the  second  printer  in  Philadelphia,  Samuel  Keimer, 
a  curious  person  who  kept  the  Mosaic  law.  In  1 724,  encouraged 
by  the  facile  promises  of  Governor  Keith,  Franklin  went  to 
England  in  the  expectation  that  letters  of  credit  and  recom- 
mendation from  his  patron  would  enable  him  to  procure  a 
printing  outfit.  Left  in  the  lurch  by  the  governor,  lie  ser\Td 
for  something  over  a  year  in  two  great  London  printing-houses, 
kept  free-thinking  and  rather  loose  company,  and,  in  refutation 
of  Wollaston's  Religion  of  Nature,  upon  which  he  happened  to 
be  engaged  in  the  composing-room,  published  in  1725  his 
suppressed  tract  On  Liberty  and  Necessity.  Returning  to 
Philadelphia  in  1726,  he  re-entered  the  employ  of  Keimer;  in 

■  The  Wrilings  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Collected  and  edited  by  Albert  Henry 
Smyth.  .New  York,  1907.  Vol.  11,  p.  i.  The  Dogood  Papers  were  claimed  by 
Franklin  in  the  first  dr-.U  of  his  Autobiography,  and  they  have  been  long  ac- 
credited to  him;  but  they  were  first  included  in  his  collected  works  by  Professor 
Smyth. 
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1728  formed  a  brief  partnership  with  Hugh  Meredith;  and  in 
1730  married  and  set  up  for  himself.  In  1728  he  founded  the 
famous  Junto  Club  for  reading,  debating,  and  reforming  the 
world — an  institution  which  developed  into  a  powerful  organ 
of  political  influence.  Shortage  of  money  in  the  province 
prompted  him  to  the  composition  of  his  Modest  Inquiry  into 
the  Xalure  ayid  Necessity  of  Paper  Currency  (1729),  a  service 
for  which  his  friends  in  the  Assembly  rewarded  him  by  employ- 
ing him  to  print  the  money — "a  very  profitable  job  and  a  great 
h'  Ip  to  me."  Forestalled  by  Keimer  in  a  project  for  launching 
a  newspaper,  Franklin  contributed  in  1728-9  to  the  rival 
journal,  published  by  Bradford,  a  series  of  sprightly  "Busy- 
Body"  papers  in  the  vein  of  the  periodical  essayists.  Keimer 
\\as  forced  to  sell  out;  and  Franklin  acquired  from  him  the 
I  ;ipcr  known  from  2  October,  1729,  as  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette. 
To  this  he  contributed,  besides  much  miscellaneous  matter, 
such  pieces  as  the  Dialogue  between  Philocles  and  Horatio  con- 
cerning Virtue  and  Pleasure,  the  letters  of  "Anthony  Afterwit" 
and  "Alice  Addertongue,"  A  Meditation  on  a  Quart  Mug,  and 
.1  WitJi  Trial  at  Mount  Holly.  In  I73;>  he  began  to  issue  the 
almanacs  containing  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  "Poor  Richard," 
a  homely  popular  philosopher,  who  is  only  the  incarnation 
of  common  sense,  and  who  is  consequently  not,  as  has  been 
carelessly  assumed,  to  be  identified  with  his  creator. 

By  the  time  he  was  thirty  Franklin  gave  promise  of  becom- 
ing,', by  a  gradual  expansion  of  his  useful  activities,  the  leading 
Pennsylvanian.  In  1736  he  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  in  the  following  year  v/as  appointed  postmaster 
of  Philadelphia.  He  made  both  these  oflaces  useful  to  his 
priming  business  and  to  his  newspaper.  In  compensation, 
he  used  his  newspaper  and  his  business  influence  to  support 
his  measures  for  municipal  improvements,  among  the  objects 
of  which  may  be  mentioned  street-sweeping,  paving,  a  regular 
police  force,  a  fire  company,  a  hospital,  and  a  public  library. 
As  his  business  prospered,  he  expanded  it  by  forming  partner- 
ships with  his  promising  workmen  and  sending  them  with 
printing-presses  into  other  colonies.  In  1741  he  experimented 
with  a  monthly  publication.  The  General  Magazine  and  Histori- 
cal Chronicle  jar  all  the  British  Colonies  in  America;  this  monthly, 
no'uiblc  as   ihc  sccurid   issued  in   America,   expired  with   the 
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sixth  number.     In  1742  he  invented  the  stove  of  which  he 
juiblishcd  a  description  in  1744  as  An  Account  of  the  Nru) 
Invented  Pennsylvanian   Fire  Places.     In    1743  he   drew  up 
proposals  for  an  academy  which  eventually  became  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1744  he  fou.idcd  the  American 
Philosophical  Society.     In  1 746  he  witnessed  Spence's  electrical 
experiments  in  Boston,  bought  the  apparatus,  and  repeated 
the  experiments  in  Philadelphia,  where  interest  in  the  new- 
science  was  further  stimulated  that  year  by  a  present  of  a 
Leyden  jar  given  to  the  Library  Company  by  the  English 
experimenter  Peter  Collinson.     To  this  English  friend  Franklin 
made  extended  reports  of  his  earlier  electrical  investigations 
in  the  form  of  letters  which  Collin  <on  published  in  London  in 
1751  with  the  title  Experiments  and  Observations  in  Electricity, 
viade  at  Philadelphia  in  America,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Franklin, 
h:   1752  he  showed  the  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity 
by  his  kite  experiment,  and  invented  the  lightning  rod.     In 
1748,  being  assured  of  a  competency,  he  had  turned  over  his 
business  to  his  foreman  David  H;;!!,  and  purposed  devoting 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  philosophical    in({uiries.     But  he  had 
inextricably  involved  himself  in  the  aflairs  of  his  community, 
which,  as  soon  as  it  found  him  at  leisure,  "laid  hold"  of  him, 
as  he  says,  for  its  own  purposes — "ever}'  part  of  the  i.ivil 
government,   and  almost  at  the  same  time,  imposing  some 
duty  upon  me."     He  was  made  a  justice  of  the  peace,  member 
of  the  common  council,  and  alderman,  and  was  chosen  burgess  to 
represent  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  the  General  Assembly. 
In   1753  he  w-as  appointed  jointly  with  William  Hunter  to 
exercise   the    oflfice    of    postmaster-general    of   America.     In 
1754  as  a  member  of  the   Pennsylvania  commission  he  laid 
before  the  colonial  congress  at  Albany  the  "Plan  of  Union" 
adopted  by  the  commissioners.     In  1755  lie  displayed  remark- 
able energy,  ability,  and  public  spirit  in  providing  transporta- 
tion for  General  Braddock's  ill-fated  expedition  against  the 
French;  and  in  the  following  year  he  himself  took  command 
of  a  volunteer  military  organization  for  the  protection  of  the 
north-west  frontier.    In  1757  he  was  sent  to  England  to  present 
the  long-standing  grievances  of  the   Pennsylvania  Assembly 
against  the    proprietors  for   obstructing  legislation  designed 
to  throw  upon  them  a  fair  share  of  the  expense  of  government. 
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Though  Franklin's  political  mission  was  not  wholly  success- 
ful   hiri  residence  in  England  from  1757  to  1762  was  highly 
profitable  to  him.     It  developed  his  talent  as  a  negotiator  of 
iiublic  business  with  strangers;  it  enabled  him  to  consider 
British  colonial  policies  from  English  points  of  view;  and  it 
afforded  him  many  opportunities  for  general  self-improvement. 
After  a  fruitless  effort  to  obtain  satisfaction  from  the  repre- 
kiitatives  of  the  Penn  family,  dismissing  as  impractical  the 
hope  of  procuring  for  Pennsylvania  a  royal  charter,  he  appealed 
to  the  Crown  to  exempt  the  Assembly  from  the  influence  of 
proprietarj-  instructions  and  to  make  the  proprietary  estates 
bear  a  more  equitable  proportion  of  the  taxes.     To  get  the 
A>scmbly's  case  before  the  public,  he  collaborated  with  an 
unknown  hand  on  An  Historical  Review  of  the  Constitution  and 
Covmunent  Oj   Pennsylvania,  published  in  1759.     The  result 
w  as  a  CO-  promise  which  in  the  circumstances  he  regarded  as 
a  victory.     His  interest  in  the  wider  questions  of  imperial 
'policy  he  exhibited  in  1760  by  aspersing  the  advocates  of  a 
hasty  and  inconclusive  peace  with  France  in  his  stinging  little 
skit,  OJ  the  Mcanes  of  disposing  the  Enemies  to  Peace,'  which  he 
presented  as  an  extract  from  the  work  of  a  Jesuit  historian. 
In  1760,  also,  he  was  joint  author  with  Richard  Jackson  of  a 
notably  influential  argument  for  the  retention  of  Canada, 
77,;'  Interest  of  Great  Britain   Considered  ivith  Regard  to  Her 
Cuhmcs;  to  which  was  appended  his  Observations  Concerning 
the  Increase  of  Mankind,  Peopling  of  Countries,  etc.     In  the 
intervals  of  business,  he  sat  for  his  portrait,  attended  the 
theatre,  played  upon  the  harmonica,  experimented  with  electri- 
city and  heat,  made  a  tour  of  the  Low  Countries,  visited  the 
principal  cities  of  England  and  Scotland,  received  honorary 
degrees  from  the  universities,  and  enjoyed  the  society  of  CoUin- 
son,  Priestley,  Price,  Hume,  Adam   Smith,   Robertson,    and 
K;imcs.     He  returned  to  America  in  the  latter  part  of  1762. 
In  1763  he  made  a  1600-mile  tour  of  the  northern  provinces 
to  inspect   the  postoflices.      In   the  following  year  he  was 
again  in  the  thick  of  Pennsylvania  politics,  working  with  the 
party  in  the  Assembly  which  sought  to  have  the  proprietary 
g')vcmmcnt  of  the  province  replaced  by  a  royal  charter.     In 
support  of  this  movement  he  published  in  1764  his  Cool  Thoughts 

■  Sc-o  Writin£s,  cd.  Smyth,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  89-95. 
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on  the  Present  Situation  of  our  Public  Affairs  and  his  Preface 
to  the  Speech  oj  Joseph  Callo^cny,  a  brillicLnt  and  blasting  indict- 
ment of  the  proprietors,  Thomas  and  Richard    Pcnn. 

In  the  fall  of  1764  Franklin  was  sent  again  to  England  by 
the  Assembly  to  petition  for  a  royal  charter  and  to  express  the 
Assembly's  views  with  regard  to  Grenville's  Stamp  Act,  then 
impending.  On  il  July,  1765,  after  the  obnoxious  measure 
had  been  passed  by  an  oven\'helming  majority,  Franklin  wrote 
to  Charles  Thomson : 

Depend  upon  it,  my  good  neighbour,  I  took  every  step  in  my 
power  to  prevent  the  passing  of  the  Stamp  Act.  .  .  .  But  the  Tide 
was  too  strong  against  us.  The  nation  was  provoked  by  American 
Claims  of  Independence,  and  all  Parties  joined  in  resolving  by  this 
act  to  settle  the  point.  We  might  as  well  have  hindered  the  sun's 
setting. 

This  letter  and  one  or  two  others  of  about  the  same  date 
express   a   patient   submission   to   the   inevitable.     As   so.  . 
however,  as  Franklin  was  fully  apprised  of  the  fierce  flame  of 
opposition  which  the  passage  of  the  act  had  kindled  in  the 
colonies,  he  caught  the  spirit  of  his  constituents  and  threw 
himself  sternly  into  the  struggle  for  its  repeal.     In  1766  he 
underwent  his  famous  examination  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  attitude  of  the  colonies  towards  the  collection 
of  the  new  taxes.     The  report  of  this  examination,   which 
was  promptly  published,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
impressive  pieces  of  dramatic  dialogue  produced  in  the  eight- 
eenth century.     After  the  repeal,  Franklin  received  recognition 
at  home  in  the  shape  of  new  duties:   in  1768  he  was  ap- 
pointed agent  for  Georgia;  in  1769,  for  New  Jersey;  in  1770,  for 
Massachusetts.     In  the  summer  of  1766  he  visited  Gcnnany; 
the  following  summer  he  visited  Paris;  and  he  was  in  France 
again  for  a  month  in  1769.     His  pen  in  these  years  was  em- 
ployed mainly  in  correspondence  and  in  communications  to  the 
newspapers,  in  which  he  pointedly  set  forth  the  causes  which 
threatened  a  permanent  breach  between  the  mother  country 
and  the  colonics.     In  1773  he  published  in  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine  two  little  masterpieces  of  irony  which  Swift  might 
have  been  pleased  to  sign:     An  Edict  by  the  King  of  Piussia 
and  Rules  by  which  a  Great  Empire  may  be  Reduced  to  a  Small 
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One     In   1774.  »"  consequence  of  his  activity  in  exposing 
Governor  Hutchinson's  proposals  for  the  military  intimidation 
ofMassachusetts.  Franklin  was  subjected  before  the  Pnvy 
CouncU   to   virulent   and   scurrilous   abuse   from   Attomey- 
General   Wedderburn.     This   onslaught   it   was,  accentuated 
bv  his  dismissal  from  the  office  of  postmaster-general  which 
b'coan  to  curdle  in  Franklin  his  sincere  long-chenshed  hope  of 
an^ultimate  reconciliation.     It  is  a  curiously  ominous  coinci- 
dence that  in  this  year  of  nis  great  humiliation  he  sent  with  a 
l„uer  of  recommendation  to  his  son-in-law  in  Philadelphia  one 
Thomas  Paine,  an  obscure  Englishman  of  whiggish  temper, 
tuo  years  later  to  become  the  fieriest  advocate  of  American 
in  Icpendence.     In  disgrace  with  the  Court,  Franklin  lingered 
:n  England  to  exhaust  the  last  possibilities  of  amicable  adjust- 
ment "petitioning  the  king,  conferring  with  Burke  and  Chatham, 
and  curiously  arranging  for  secret  negotiations  with  the  go- 
betweens  of  the  Ministry  over  the  chessboard  of  Lord  Howe  s 
sister     He  sailed  from  England  in  March,  1775.  half-convmced 
that  the  Ministry  were  bent  upon  provoking  an  open  rebellion. 
^^Tien  he  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  he  heard  what  had  happened 
at  Lexington  and  Concord.     On  5  Julv,  1775-  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  an  English  friend  of  thirty  years'  standing,  William  Strahar 
then  a  member  of  Pariiament;  it  was  shortened  like  a  Roman 
sword  and  sharpened  to  this  point: 

You  and  I  were  long  Friends  :-You  are  now  my  Enemy,- 

and  I  am 

Yours, 

B.  Franklin. 

As  Franklin  was  sixty-nine  years  old  in  1775.  he  might 
fairlv  have  retreated  to  his  library,  and  have  left  the  burden 
of  the  future  state  to  younger  hands.  He  had  hardly  set  foot 
on  shore,  however,  before  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  elected 
him  delegate  to  the  first  Continental  Congress,  where  his 
tried  sagacity  was  enUsted  in  organizing  the  country's  political, 
economic,  and  military  resources  for  the  great  conflict.  On 
7  July,  1775,  the  old  man  wrote  to  Priestley. 

My  time  was  never  more  fully  cmplnyod.     In  tbe  morning 
at  six,  I  am  at  the  Committee  of  Safety,  appointed  by  the  Assembly 
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to  put  the  province  in  a  state  of  defence;  which  committee  holds 
till  near  nine,  when  I  am  at  the  Congress,  and  that  siLs  till  after 
four  in  the  afternoon. 


In  the  period  slightly  exceeding  a  year  previous  to  his 
departure  for  France,  he  served  on  innumerable  committees  of 
the  Congress,  was  made  rostuiastcr-Gencral  of  the  colonies, 
presided  over  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Canada,  assisted  in  drafting  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  signed  it. 

In  October,  1776,  he  sailed  for  France  on  a  commission  of  the 
Congress  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  alliance,  which  was  concluded 
in  February,  1 778,  after  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  had  inspired 
confidence  in  the  prospects  of  the  American  arms.     In  Septem- 
ber, 1778,  he  was  appointed  plenip<Jtentiary  to  the  Court  of 
France.     Clothed   with  large   powers,   he   transacted    in  the 
ne.\t  few  years  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  difficult  busi- 
ness for  his  country.     He  obtained  from  the  French  government 
the  repeated  loans  which  made  possible  the  carrying  on  of  a 
long  war;  he  made  contracts  for  clothing  and  ammunition; 
he  dissuaded  or  recommended  to  Congress  foreign  applicants 
for  commissions  in  the  colonial  army;  he  arranged  exchanges 
of  prisoners-of-war;  he  equipped  and  to  some  extent  directed 
the  operations  of  privateers;  he  supplied  information  to  many 
Europeans  emigrating  to  America ;  he  negotiated  treaties  of  amity 
and  commerce  with  Sweden  and  Prussia.     With  all  this  engross- 
ing business  on  his  hands,  he  found  time  to  achieve  an  immense 
personal   popularity.     He   was   not   merely   respected   as  a 
masterly  diplomat;  he  was  lionized  and  idolized  as  the  great 
natural  philosopher,  the  august  champion  of  liberty,  and  the 
friend  of  humanity.     In  the  press  of  public  affairs,   ne.'cr 
losing  interest  in  scientific  matters,  he  served  on  a  royal  French 
commission  to  investigate   Mesmerism;  sent   to  his   foreign 
correspondents  ingenious  geological  and  meteorological  conjec- 
tures; and  transmitted  to  the  Royal  Society  reports  on  French 
experiments  in  aeronautics.     He  entertained  with  a  certain 
lavishness  at  his  house  in  Passy;  and  he  was  a  frequent  diner- 
out,  adored  for  his  wit  and  good  humour  in  the  intimate  coteries 
of  Mme.  Hclvetius  and  Mme.  i^rillon.     He  set  up  for  the 
amusement  of  himself  and  his  friends  a  private  press  in  Passy, 
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on  which  he  printed  a  number  of  bagatelles  of  an  accomplished 
In.l  charming  levity:  The  Ephemera  (1778).  The  Morals  oj  Chess 
( ,  -u)  The  Whistle  (i  779) .  The  Dialogue  between  Franklin  and  the 
Conti  'i  780 )     In  1 784  he  resumed  work  on  his  unfinished  auto- 
biography, and  published  Advice  to  such  as  would  remove  to 
America  and  Remarks  Concerning  the  Savages  of  North  America. 
In  his  residence  in  France  he  began  seriously  to  feel  the  siege 
of  eout,  the  stone,  and  old  age.     In  1781,  in  reply  to  repeated 
supplications  for  leave  to  go  hom-  and  die,  Congress  had 
aiwointed  him  a  member  of  the  commission  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  peace  between  England  and  the  United  States.     This  last 
crcat  task  was  completed  in  1785.     In  midsummer  of  that 
vcar  he  said  a  regretful  farewell  to  his  affectionate  French 
friends,  received  the  king's  portrait  set  in  four  hundred  dia- 
monds, and  in  one  of  the  royal  litters  wa  .  carried  down  to  his 
point  of  embarkation  at  Havre  de  Grace. 

Franklin  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  September,  1785,  re- 
solved to  set  his  house  in  order.  He  was  soon  made  aware 
that  like  the  hero  in  The  Conquest  oj  Granada,  he  had  not 
"leisure  yet  to  die."  He  was  overwhelmed  with  congratula- 
tions- or,  as  he  put  it  with  characteristic  modesty  of  phrase  in 
a  letter  to  his  English  friend  Mrs.  Hewson:  "I  had  the 
happiness  of  finding  my  family  well,  and  of  being  very  kindly 
received  by  mv  Country  folk."  In  the  month  after  his  arrival 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  and  the 
honour  was  thrust  upon  him  again  in  1786  and  m  1787.  In  a 
letter  of  14  November,  1785,  he  says: 

I  had  not  firmness  enough  to  resist  the  unanimous  desire  of 
my  country  folks;  and  I  find  myself  harnessed  again  m  their  scr- 
vice  for  another  year.  They  engrossed  the  prime  of  my  life.  They 
have  eaten  my  flesh,  and  seem  resolved  now  to  pick  my  bones. 

In  1787  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  convention  to  frame 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statcs-an  instrument  which  he 
deemed  not  perfect,  yet  as  near  perfection  as  the  3omt  wisdom 
of  any  numerous  body  of  men  could  bring  it,  handicapped  by 
"tlieir  prejudices,  their  passions,  their  local  interests,  and  their 
.elfish  views."  In  1789,  as  President  of  the  Abolition  Society 
Franklin  signed  a  memorial  against  slavery'  which  was  laid 
before  the  House  of  Representatives;  and  on  23  March,  1790. 
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less  than  a  month  before  his  death,  he  wrote  for  The  Federal 
Gazette  an  ironical  justification  of  the  enslaving  of  Christians  by 
African  Mohammedans— quite  in  the  vein  of  the  celebrated 
Edict  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  As  the  shadows  thickened  al^out 
him,  he  settled  his  estate,  paid  his  compliments  to  his  friends, 
and  departed,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  April,  1790,  in  his 
eighty-fifth  year. 

In  the  matter  of  religion  Franklin  was  distinctly  a  pro- 
duct of  the  eighteenth-century  enlightenment.    He  took  his 
direction  in  boyhood  and  early  manhood  from  deistical  writers 
like   Pope,    Collins,   and    Shaftesbury.     At    various    periods 
of  his  life  he  drew  up  articles  of  belief,  which  generally  included 
recognition  of  one  God,  the  providential  government  of  the 
world,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  divine  justice.     To 
profess  faith  in  as  much  religion  as  this  he  found  emotionally 
gratifying,  socially  expedient,  and  conformable  to  the  common 
sense  of  mankind.     He  would  have  subscribed  without  hesita- 
tion to  both  the  positive  and  negative  dogmas  of  the  religion 
civile  foni  alated  by  Rousseau  in  tlie  Contrat  Social.     In  his 
later  years  he  was  in  sympathetic  relations  with  Paine,  Price, 
and   Priestley.     He   was,  however,   of  a  fortunately  earlier 
generation  than  these  English  "heretics,"  and  certain  other 
circumstances  enabled  him  to  keep  the  temper  of  his  heterodoxy 
sv/eet  while  theirs  grew  acidulous,  and  to  walk  sercr- 'y  in 
ways  which  for  them  were  embittered  by  the  odium  theologu  nm. 
His  earlier  advent  upon  the  eigh'eenth-century  scene  mnde 
possible   the   unfolding   and   comfortable   settlement   of  his 
religious  ideas  before   deism   had   clearly   allied  itself  with 
political  radicalism  and  edged  its  sword  for  assault  upon  in- 
spired Bible  and  established  church  as  powers  federate  with 
political  orthodoxy  in  upholding  the  ancient  regime.     Among 
the  diverse  denominational  bodies  in  Pennsylvania  his  perfectly 
genuine  tolerance  and  his  unfailing  tact  helped  him  to  maintain 
a  friendly  neutrality  between  parties  which  were  far  from 
friendly.     Like  Lord  Chesterfield,  he  sincerely  believed  in  the 
decency  and  propriety  of  going  to  church;  and  he  went  himself 
when  he  could  endure  the  preachers.     He  advised  his  daughter 
to  go  constantly,  "whoever  preaches."     He  made  pecuniar)' 
contributions  to  all  the  leading  denominations  in  Philadelphia; 
respectfully   acknowledged  the  good  features  of  each;  and 
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,  idertook  to  unite  in  his  own  creed  the  common  and.  as 
lu-  thought,  the  essential  features  of  all.     Man  of  the  world 
as  he  was,  he  enjoyed  the  warm  friendship  of  good  Quakers, 
rood  Presbyterians.  Whitcfield.  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and 
his  French  abbes.    His  abstention  from  theological  controversy 
wL  doubtless  due  in  part  to  a  shrewd  regard  for  his  own  interest 
and  inlluence  as  a  business  man  and  a  public  servant;  but  it 
was  due  in  perhaps  equal  measure  to  his  profound  indifference 
U)  metaphysical   questions   unrelated   to  practical   conduct. 
"Emancipated"  in  childhood  and  unmolested  in  the  independ- 
ence of  his  mind,  he  reached  maturity  without  that  acrimony 
of  free  thought  incident  to  those  who  attain  independence 
late  and  have  revenges  to  take.     He  was  consistently  opposed 
to  the  imposition  of  religious  tests  by  constitutional  authority. 
Bur  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  he  offered  a 
molion  in  favour  of  holding  daily  prayers  before  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  assembly,  for,  as  he  declared,  "the  longer  I  live, 
the  more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  this  Truth,  that  God  governs 
in  the  Affairs  of  Men."     With  his  progress  in  eminence  and 
years,  he  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  strengthened  in  Cicero's 
conviction  that  so  puissant  a  personality  as  his  own  could  not 
utterly  perish,  and  he  derived  a  kind  of  classical  satisfaction 
from  the  reflection  that  this  feeling  was  in  concurrence  with  the 
common  opinions  of  mankind.     A  few  weeks  before  his  death 
he  admitted,  in  a  remarkable  leitcr  to  Ezra  Stiles,  a  doubt  as 
to  the  divinity  of  Jesus;  but  he  remarked  with  his  charactenstic 
tranquillity  that  he  thought  it  "needless  to  busy  myself  with 
it  now,  when  I  expect  soon  an  Opportunity  of  knowing   the 
Truth   with   less   Trouble."     Not   elate,   like   Emerson,    yet 
quite  unawed,  this  imitator  of  Jesus  and  Socrates  walked  in 
this  world  and  prepared  for  his  ease  in  Zion. 

Franklin  set  himself  in  youth  to  the  study  of  "moral  perfec- 
tion. "  and  the  work  which  only  great  public  business  prevented 
liis  leaving  as  his  literary  monument  was  >  have  been  a  treatise 
on  the  "art  of  virtue."  His  merits,  however,  in  both  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  moral  life  have  been  seriously  called 
in  question.  It  is  alleged  that  his  standards  were  low  and  that 
he  did  not  live  up  to  them.  It  must  be  conceded  on  the  one 
hand  that  he  had  a  natural  son  who  became  governor  of  New 
Jersey,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  industry  and  frugality, 
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which  most  of  us  place  among  the  mirio-,  he  placed  among  the 
major  virtues.     When  one  has  referred  the  "errata"  of  his 
adolescence  to  animal  spirits,  "free  thinking,"  and  bad  com- 
pany; and   when  one  has  explained  certain  laxities  of  his 
maturity  by  alluding  to  the  intlulgent  temper  of  the  French 
society  in  which  he  then  lived;  one  may  as  well  candidly  admit 
that  St.  Francis  made  chastity  a  more  conspicuous  jewel  in  his 
crown  of  virtues  than  did  Dr.  Franklin.     And  when  one  has 
pointed  out  that  the  prudential  philosophy  of  Poor  Richard's 
Almanac  was  rather  a  collection  of  popular  wisdom  than  an 
original  contribution;  and  when  one  has  called  attention  to  the 
special  reasons  for  magnifying  economic  virtues  in  a  community 
of  impecunious  colonists  and  pioneers;  one  may  as  well  frankly 
acknowledge  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  precepts  of  the  great 
printer  to  shake  a  man's  egotism  like  the  shattering  paradoxes 
of  the  Beatitudes  nor  like  the  Christian  Morals  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  to  make  his  heart  elate.     Franklin  had  nothing  of  what 
pietists  call  a  "realizing  sense"  of  sin  or  of  the  need  for  mystical 
regeneration  and  justification — faculties  so  richly  present  in 
his  contemporary  Jonathan  Edwards.     His  cool  calculating 
reason,  having  surveyed  the  fiery  battleground  of  the  Puritan 
conscience,  reported  that  things  are  properly  forbidden  because 
hurtful,    not    hurtful    because    forbidden.     Guided    by    this 
utilitarian  principle,  he  simplified  his  religion  and  elaborated 
his  morality.     His  system  included  much  more  than  maxims 
of  thrift  and  prudent  self-regard,  and  to  insinuate  Lhat  he  set 
up  wealth  as  the  summiim  bonum  is  a  sheer  libel.     He  com- 
mended diligence  in  business  as  the  means  to  a  competency; 
he  commended  a  competency  as  a  safeguard  to  virtue ;  and  he 
commended   virtue   as   the   prerequisite   to  happiness.     The 
temple  that  he  reared  to  Moral  Perfection  was  built  o^  thirteen 
stones:  temperance,  silence,  order,  resolution,  frugality,  indus- 
try,   sincerity,   justice,    moderation,    cleanliness,    tranquillity, 
chastity,  and  humility— the  last  added  on  the  advice  of  a 
Quaker.      He  wrought  upon  the  structure  with  the  method 
of  a  monk  and  he  recorded  his  progress  with  the  regularity  of  a 
bookkeeper.     The  presiding  spirit  in  the  edifice,  which  made  it 
something  mnre  than  a  private  oratory,  was  a  rational  and 
active  benevolence  towards  his  fellow-mortals  in  every  quarter 
of  the  earth.     The  wide-reaching  friendliness  in  Franklin  may 
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be  distinguished  in  two  ways  from  the  roseate  humanitarian 
cntliusiasm  in  the  Savoyard  Vicar.     It  was  not  begotten  by  a 
thtory   of    "natural   goodness"   nor   fostered   by   millennial 
expectations,  but  was  born  of  sober  experience  with  the  utility 
of  K'wJ  will  in  establishing  satisfactory  and  fruitful  relations 
among  men.     It  found  expression  not  in  rhetorical  periods 
but  in  numberless  practical  means  and  measures  for  amcliorat- 
in  '  the  human  lot.     By  no  mystical  intuition  but  by  the  com- 
mon light  of  reason  the  "prudent  al  philosopher"   discovered 
ami  acted  upon  the  truth  that  the  greatest  happiness  that  can 
come  to  a  man  in  this  world  is  to  devote  the  full  strength 
of  body  and  mind  to  the  service  of  his  fellow- men.     Judged 
citlur  by  his  principles  or  by  his  performance,  Franklin's  moral 
breadth   and   moral   elevation   have   been   absurdly   undcr- 

oiiniatcd. 

It  is  perhaps  in  the  field  of  politics  that  Franklin  exhibits 
t'  ■  most  marked  development  of  his  power  and  his  vision. 
A  realistic  inductive  thinker,  well  versed  in  the  rudiments  of  his 
siibJL'ct  long  before  the  revolutionary  theorists  handled  it, 
hi'  was  not  rendered  by  any  preconception  of  abstract  rights 
indocile  to  the  lessons  of  his  immense  political  experience.     He 
f.jrmulated  his  conceptions  in  the  thick  of  existing  conditions, 
and  always  with  reference  to  what  was  expedient  and  possible 
as  wdl  as  to  what  was  desirable.     He  served  his  apprenticeship 
in  the  Philadelphia  Junto  Club,  which  at  its  inception  was 
little  more  than  a  village  improvement  society,  but  which  threw 
out  branches  till  it  became  a  power  in  the  province,  and  a 
considerable  factor  in  the  affairs  of  the  colonies.     In  this 
association  he  learned  the  importance  of  co-operation,  mastered 
the  tactics  of  organization,  practised  the  art  of  getting  pro- 
paganda afoot,  and  discovered  the  great  secret  of  converting 
private  desires  into  public  demands.     In  proposing  in  1754 
his  i)lan  for  a  union  of  the  colonies  he  was  applying  to  larger 
units  the  principle  of  co-operative  action  by  which  he  had 
built  up  what  we  might  call  to-day  his  "machine"  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.    Writers  like   Milton   and  Algernon   Sidney   had  re- 
cnforccd  his  natural  inclination  towards  liberal  forms  of  govem- 
nunt.     But  he  had  in  too  large  measure  the  instincts  and  the 
ideas  of  a  leader,  and  he  had  too  much  e.\periencu  with  the 
conflicting  prejudices  and  the  resultant  compromises  of  popular 
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assemblies,  to  feel  any  profound  reverence  for  the  "collcctivi' 
wisdom"  of  the  people.  "If  all  oflkers  appointed  hy  yovcrno-. 
were  always  men  of  merit,"  he  wrote  in  his  Dialogue  Concern 
ing  the  Present  State  of  Ajfairs  in  Pennsylvania,  "it  would  b« 
wrong  ever  to  hazard  a  popular  election."  That  his  huliif 
in  popular  representation  was  due  as  much  to  his  sense  of  i;; 
political  expediency  as  to  his  sense  of  its  political  justice  is 
suggested  by  ;i  passage  in  his  letter  on  the  imposition  of  dircit 
taxes  addressed  to  Governor  Shirley,  iS  December,  1754:  "In 
matters  of  general  concern  to  tlic  peoi)le,  and  especially  where 
burthens  are  to  be  laid  upon  them,  it  is  of  use  to  consider,  .is  well 
what  they  will  be  apt  to  think  and  say,  as  what  they  ought  to 
think."  His  sojourn  in  England  v.idcncd  his  hori/.ons,  but  not 
beyond  the  bounds  of  his  nationality.  As  agent,  he  felt  himsc'i 
essentially  a  colonial  Englishman  pleading  for  the  extension 
of  English  laws  to  British  subjects  across  the  sea,  and  playing 
up  to  the  Imi)erial  policy  of  crushing  out  the  colonizing  anJ 
commercial  rivalry  of  France.  The  ultimate  failure  of  his 
mission  of  reconciliation  effected  no  sudden  transformation 
of  his  political  ideas;  it  rather  overwhelmed  him  with  disgust 
at  the  folly,  the  obstinacy,  and  the  corruption  rampant  among 
English  politicians  of  the  period.  He  returned  to  the  arms 
of  the  people  because  he  had  been  hurled  from  the  arms  of  the 
king;  and  he  embraced  their  new  principles  because  he  was 
sure  that  they  could  not  be  wo.  j  aijplicd  ihan  his  old  ones. 
His  respect  for  the  popular  will  was  inevitably  heightened  by 
his  share  in  executing  it  in  the  thrilling  days  when  he  was 
helping  his  fellow-countrymen  to  declare  their  independence 
and  was  earning  the  superb  epigraph  of  Turgot:  Eripuil 
fiilmcn  coclo,  sceptriimque  tyrannis.  His  official  residence  in 
France  completely  dissolved  his  former  antagonism  to  that 
country.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  conflict  his  wrath  was  bitter 
enough  towards  England,  buc  long  before  it  was  over  he  had 
taken  the  ground  of  radical  pacificism,  reiterating  his  conviction 
that  "there  is  no  good  war  and  no  bad  peace."  He  who  had 
financed  the  Revolution  had  seen  too  much  non-productive 
expenditure  of  moral  and  physical  capital  to  believe  in  the 
appeal  to  arms.  If  nations  required  enlargement  of  their 
territories,  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  arithmetic,  he  contended, 
to  show  that  the  cheapest  way  was  purchase.     "Justice,"  he 
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ilnlarcd,  "it  as  strictly  due  between  neighbour  Nations  as 
Ijctwecn  neighbour  Citizens,  .  .  .  and  a  Nation  that  makes 
an  unjust  War,  is  only  a  great  Gang."  So  far  as  ho  was  able,  he 
r.itigated  the  afflictions  of  noncombatants.  He  proposed  by 
iTiiernational  law  to  exempt  from  peril  fishermen  and  farmers 
an  i  the  jjroductive  norkcrs  of  the  world.  He  ordered  the 
privatccrsnicn  under  his  control  to  safeguard  the  lives  and 
;,rnptrty  of  explorers  and  men  of  science  Ix-longing  to  the  enemy 
cnuntry;  and  he  advocated  for  the  future  the  abolition  of  the 
custom  of  commissioning  privateers.  In  the  treaty  which  he 
III  ■;otiatcd  with  Prussia  he  actually  obtain"d  the  incorjjoration 
of  ;in  article  so  restricting  the  "zone  of  war"  as  to  make  a  war 
Ix  twecn  Prussia  and  the  United  States  under  its  terms  virtually 
im[)(jssil)le.  His  diplomatic  intercourse  in  Europe  and  his 
a.-ociation  with  the  Physiocrats  had  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
coniinon  interests  of  all  pacific  peoples  and  to  the  inestimable 
advantages  of  a  general  amity  among  the  nations.  His  ulti- 
mate political  ideal  included  nothing  short  of  the  welfare  and  the 
cunumrcial  federation  of  the  world.  To  that  extent  he  was  a 
believer  in  "majority  interests."  It  may  be  further  said  that 
hi-  i)olitical  development  was  marked  by  a  growing  mastery 
of  the  art  of  dealing  with  men  and  by  a  steady  approximation 
of  liis  political  to  his  personal  morality. 

For  the  broad  humanity  of  Franklin's  political  conceptions 
undoubtedly  his  interest  in  the  extension  of  science  was  partly 
T' -ponsil^le.  As  a  scientific  investigator  he  had  long  been  a 
citi/.cn  of  the  world ;  and  for  him  not  the  least  bitter  consequence 
of  the  war  was  that  it  made  a  break  in  the  intellectual  brother- 
hood of  man.  If  he  had  not  been  obliged  to  supply  the  army 
of  Washington  with  guns  and  ammunition,  he  might  have  been 
cn;^'agcd  in  the  far  more  congenial  task  of  supplying  the  British 
Academy  with  food  for  philosophical  discussion.  He  could 
not  but  resent  the  brutal  antagonisms  which  had  rendered 
intellectual  co-operation  with  his  English  friends  impossible, 
and  which  had  frustrated  his  cherished  hope  of  devoting  his 
ripest  years  to  philosophical  researches.  A  natural  endow- 
ment he  certainly  possessed  which  would  have  qualified  him 
in  happier  circumstances  for  even  more  distinguished  service 
than  he  actually  performed  in  extcndin;:  the  frontie-s  of 
knowledge.     He  had  the  powerfully  developed  curiosit    o."  the 
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explorer  and  the  inventor,  ever  busily  prying  into  the  causes 
of  things,  ever  speculating  upon  the  consequences  of  novel 
combinations.  His  native  inquisitiveness  had  been  stimulated 
by  a  young  civilization's  manifold  necessities,  mothering  mani- 
fold inventions,  and  had  been  sui^plemcnted  by  a  certain  moral 
and  idealizing  passion  for  improvement.  The  practical  nature 
of  many  of  his  devices,  his  interest  in  agriculture  and  naviga- 
tion, his  preoccupation  with  stoves  and  chimneys,  the  image 
of  him  firing  the  gas  of  ditch  water  or  pouring  oil  on  troubled 
waves,  and  the  celebrity  of  the  kite  incident,  rather  tend  to 
fix  an  impression  that  he  was  but  a  tactful  empiricist  and  a 
lucky  dilettante  of  discovery.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection 
to  note  that  he  confesses  his  lack  of  patience  for  verification. 
His  prime  scientific  faculty,  as  he  liimself  felt,  was  the  imagi- 
ne .ion  wliich  bodies  forth  the  shapes  and  relations  of  things 
unknown — which  constructs  the  tlicory  and  the  hypothesis. 
;  lis  mind  was  a  teeming  warren  of  hints  and  suggestions.  He 
loved  rather  to  start  than  to  pursue  the  hare.  Happily  what 
he  deemed  his  excessive  penchant  for  forming  hypotheses  was 
safeguarded  by  his  perfc-t  readiness  to  hear  all  that  could 
be  urged  against  them.  He  wished  not  his  view  but  truth 
to  prevail — which  explains  the  winsome  cordiality  of  his 
demeanour  towards  other  savants.  His  unflagging  correspond- 
ence with  investigators,  his  subscription  to  learned  publica- 
tions, his  active  membership  in  philosophical  societies,  and  his 
enterprise  in  founding  schools  and  academies  all  betoken  his 
prescience  of  the  wide  domain  which  science  had  to  conquer 
and  of  the  necessity  for  co-operation  in  the  task  of  subduing 
it.  Franklin  was  so  far  a  Baconian  that  he  sought  to  avoid 
unfruitful  speculation  and  to  unite  contemplation  and  action 
in  a  stricter  embrace  for  the  generation  of  knowledge  useful  to 
man.  But  in  refutation  of  any  charge  that  he  was  a  narrow- 
minded  utilitarian  and  lacked  the  liberal  views  and  long  faith 
of  the  modem  scientific  spirit  may  be  adduced  his  stunning 
rciort  to  a  query  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  balloons  then  on 
trial  in  France:     "What  is  the  use  of  a  new-born  baby?" 

Of  Franklin's  style  the  highest  praise  is  to  declare  that  it 
reveals  the  mental  and  moral  qualities  of  the  man  himself. 
It  is  the  flexible  style  of  a  writer  who  has  learned  the  craft  of 
expression  by  studying  and  imitating  the  virtues  of  many 
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masters:  the  playful  chann  of  Addison,  the  trenchancy  of 
Swift,  the  concrctcncss  of  Defoe,  the  urbanity  of  Shaftesbury, 
till'  liomcly  directness  of  Bunyan's  dialogue,  the  unadorned 
vi;-c)ur  of  Tillotson,  and  the  epigrammatic  force  of  Pope.  His 
ir.ature  manner,  however,  is  imitative  of  nothing  but  the 
thoroughly  disciplined  movement  of  a  versatile  mind  which 
!■;  ;  never  known  a  moment  of  languor  or  a  moment  of  un- 
controllable excitement.  Next  tc  his  omni^'-cscnt  vitality, 
hi.  most  notable  characteristic  is  the  ch  ;ninss  which  results 
frnni  a  complete  preliminary  vision  of  wl  it  is  to  be  said,  and 
wiiich  in  a  young  hand  demands  deliber  r  -ircconside  -ation. 
Tu  Franklin,  the  ordering  of  his  matter  uiust  have  become 
cvinlually  a  light  task  as,  with  incessant  passing  to  and  fro 
in  his  experience  and  with  the  daily  habit  of  epistolary  com- 
munication, he  grew  as  familiar  with  his  intellectual  terrain  as 
an  GiJ  field  marshal  with  the  map  of  Europe.  For  the  writing 
C'f  his  later  years  is  marked  not  merely  by  clearness  and  force 
Imt  also  by  the  sovereign  ease  of  a  man  whc  has  long  under- 
stood the  interrelations  of  his  ideas  and  has  ceased  to  make 
revolutionary  discoveries  in  any  portion  of  his  own  nature.  His 
occasional  wrath  does  not  fluster  him  but  rather  intensifies 
his  lucidity,  clarifies  his  logic,  and  brightens  the  ironical  smile 
which  accompanies  the  thrust  of  his  wit.  The  "decent  plain- 
ness and  manly  freedom"  of  his  ordinary  tone — notes  which 
he  admired  in  the  writings  of  his  maternal  grandfather  Peter 
Folgcr — rise  in  parts  of  his  official  correspondence  to  a  severity 
of  decorum;  for  there  is  a  trace  of  the  senatorial  in  the  man, 
the  dignity  of  antique  Rome.  He  is  seldom  too  hurried,  even 
in  a  private  letter,  to  gratify  the  ear  by  the  turning  and  cadence 
of  sentence  and  phrase ;  and  one  feels  that  the  harmony  of  his 
inriods  is  the  right  and  predestir.ed  vesture  of  his  essential 
I'andness  and  suavity  of  temper.  His  stylistic  drapery,  how- 
ever, is  never  so  smoothed  and  adjusted  as  to  obscure  the 
sinewy  vigour  of  his  thought.  His  manner  is  steadily  in 
the  service  of  his  matter.  He  is  adequate,  not  copious;  for 
I'-s  moral  "frugality  and  industry"  prompt  him  to  eschew 
surplusage  and  to  make  his  text^ire  firm.  His  regard  for 
purity  of  diction  is  classical;  he  avoids  vulgarity;  he  despises 
the  jargon  of  scientific  pedants;  but  like  Montaigne  he  loves 
frank  and  masculine  speech,  and  he  likes  to  enrich  the  language 
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of  the  well  bred  by  discreet  drafts  upon  the  burry,  homely, 
sententious,  proverbial  language   of  the   people.     Like  Lord 
Bacon  and  like  many  other  grave  men  among  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen, he  found  it  difficult  to  avoid  an  opportunity  for  a  jest 
even  when  the  occasion  was  unpropitious;  and  he  never  sat 
below  the  Attic  salt.     When  his  fortune  was  made,  he  put 
by  the  pewter   spoon   and   bowl   of  his   apprenticeship;  his 
biographers  remind  us  that  he  kept  a  well  stocked  cellar  at 
Passy  and  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  suffering  from  the  gout. 
With  affluence  and  years  he  acquired  a  "palate,"  and  gave 
a  little  play  to  the  long  repressed  tastes  of  an  Epicurean  whom 
early  destiny  had  cast  upon  a  rock-bound  coast.     The  literarj' 
expression  of  his  autumnal  festivity  is  to  be  found  in  the 
bagatelles.     The  Ephemera  proves  that  this  great  eighteenth- 
century  rationalist  had  a  fancy.     It  is  no  relative,  indeed,  of 
that  romantic  spirit  which  pipes  to  the  whistling  winds  on  the 
enchanted   greens   of   Shakespeare.     It  is  rather  the  classic 
Muse  of  eighteenth-century  art  which  summons  the  rosy  Loves 
and  Desires  to  sport  among  the  courtiers  and  philosophers  and 
the  wasp-waisted  ladies  in  ajctc  champctre  or  an  Embarkment 
for    Cythera   of   Wattcau.     The    tallow   chandler's    son   who 
enters  on  the  cycle  of  his  development  by  cultivating  thrift 
with  Defoe,  continues  it  by  cultivating  tolerance  and  philan- 
thropy with  Voltaire,  and  completes  it  with  Lord  Chesterfield 
by  cultivating  "the  graces." 


CHAPTER  VII 

Colonial  Newspapers  and  Magazines, 
1 704-1 775 

THE  development  of  the  colonial  press  coincides  with  a 
period  often  regarded  as  narrowly  provincial  in  Ameri- 
can literature.  That  spirit  of  adventure  which  en- 
livens the  early  historical  narratives  had  settled  into  a  thrifty 
concern  with  practical  affairs,  combined  with  an  exaggerated 
interest  in  fine-spun  doctrinal  reasoning.  The  echoes  of 
Spenser  and  other  Elizabethans  to  be  heard  in  some  fcvv-  Puritan 
c'k;j;ics  and  in  Anne  Bradstreet's  quaint  imager}-,  had  died 
away.  Knowledge  of  Europe  had  become  so  casual  that  the 
colonial  newspaper  often  found  it  necessary  to  describe  Dresden 
or  Berlin  as  "a  fair,  large,  and  strong  city  of  Germany," 
and  to  insert  other  geographical  notes  of  the  simplest  sort. 

These  limitations  in  the  colonial  point  of  view,  however, 
had  several  striking  effects  on  the  early  journalism  between 
1704  and  1750,  or  thereabouts.  The  reader  who  examines  the 
small,  ill-printed,  half  illegible  news  sheets  is  surprised  to  find 
tl;cni  more  varied  in  many  ways,  and  more  distinctly  liter- 
ary than  modem  journalism  aims  to  be.  The  simple  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  dearth  of  news  at  length  forced 
tbe  editorial  mind  to  become  inventive  and  even,  in  some 
instances,  creative.  When  we  remember  that  European 
niws  failed  entirely  during  the  long  winters;  that  inter- 
colonial communication  was  irregular  and  unsystematic; 
tliat  criticism  of  the  government  in  political  editorials  meant 
an  official  inquiry'  followed  by  the  forced  discontinuance  of  the 
paper,  if  not  by  a  trial  for  libel;  that  the  public  already  had 
enough  religious  exhortation  from  the  pulpit  and  from  pam- 
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phlcts  on  TJ'c  ratal  Consequences  oj  Uuscriptural  Doctrine 
or  Tti'cnty  Considerations  aj^ainst  Sin, — remembering  these 
things  it  will  not  sev.m  so  extraordinary  that  the  newspapers 
turned  to  the  speetatle  of  the  aetual  life  about  them,  and,  to 
convey  it,  sought  their  models  in  the  world  of  letters  so  little 
known  in  the  eolonies. 

It  was  James  Franklin,  Benjamin  Franklin's  older  brother, 
who  first  made  a  news  sheet  something  more  than  a  garbled 
mass  of  stale  items,  "taken  from  the  Gazetts  and  other  Publick 
Prints  of  London"  some  six  months  late.  Franklin,  "en- 
couraged by  a  number  of  respectable  characters,  who  were 
desirous  of  having  a  paper  of  a  iliflerent  cast  from  those  then 
published,  .  .  .  began  the  publiealion,  at  his  own  risk,  of  a 
tliird  newspaper,  entitled  The  XcwLngland  Conrant."'  These 
respectable  characters  were  known  as  the  Hell-Fire  Club; 
they  succeeded  in  publishing  a  paper  "of  a  different  cast," 
which,  although  it  shocked  New  England  orthodoxy  pretty 
thoroughly,  nevertheless  proved  vastly  entertaining  and  es- 
tablished a  kind  of  literarj'  precedent. 

For  instead  of  filling  the  first  page  of  the  Courant  with  the 
tedious  conventionalities  of  governors'  addresses  to  provincial 
legislatures,  James  Franklin's  club  wrote  essays  and  satirical 
letters  after  tlie  manner  of  The  Spectator  just  ten  years  after  the 
first  appearance  of  The  Spectator  in  London.  How  novel  the 
whole  method  would  be  to  New  England  readers  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  even  the  ILarvard  library  had  no 
copies  of  Addison  or  Steele  at  this  period.  Swift,  Pope, 
Prior,  and  Dr}-den  would  also  have  been  looked  for  in  vain. 
Milton  himiself  was  little  known  in  the  stronghold  of  Puritanism. 
But  the  printing  office  of  James  Franklin  had  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Addison,  Steele,  Cowley,  Butler's  Iliidibras,  and  ''The 
Tail  of  the  Tub"'  on  its  shelves.  All  these  were  read  and  used 
in  the  editor's  office,  but  The  Spectator  and  its  kind  became 
the  actual  model  for  the  new  journalism. 

As  a  result,  the  very  look  of  an  ordinary  first  page  of  the 
Courant  is  like  that  of  a  Spectator  page.  After  the  more  formal 
introductory  paper  on  some  general  topic,  such  as  zeal  or 

»  Tsaiali  Tliom.a';,  JJi^lnry  nf  Prinliiu\  in  America.     In  Transactions  and  Colkc- 
lions  iif  llic  Amrriidii  Antiquarian  Society,  vol.  V,  p.  no. 
»  The  spelling  of  the  Courant. 
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hypocrisy  or  honour  or  contentment,  the  facetious  letters  of 
invi-'inar>'  correspondents  commonly  fill  the  remainder  of  the 
Lotnant's  first  page,     Timothy  Turnstone  addresses  flippant 
jil,cs  to  Justice  Nicholas  Clodpate  in  the  first  extant  number  of 
•he   Courant.    Tom   Pen-Shallow   quickly   follows,   with  his 
n'uschicvous  Uttle  postscript:     "Pray  inform  me  whether  in 
v(,ur  Province  Criminals  have  the  Privilege  of  a  Jury."     Tom 
Tnim  writes  from  the  moon  about  a  certain  "villainous  Post- 
master" he  has  heard  rumours  of.     (The  Courant  was  always 
perilously  close  to  legal  difficulties  and  had,  besides,  a  lasting 
fLud  with  the  town  postmaster.)     Ichabod  Henroost  complains 
of  a  gadding   wife.     Abigail  Afterwit   would  like   to  know 
when  the  editor  of  the  rival  paper,  the  Gazette,  "intends  to 
liave  done  printing  the  Carolina  Addresses  to  their  Govemour, 
and  give  his  Readers  Something  in  the  Room  of  them,  that 
will  be  more  entertaining."     Homespun   Jack  deplores  the 
fa>hions  in  general,  and  small  waists  in  particular.     Some  of 
these  papers  represent  native  wit,  with  only  a  general  approach 
to  the  model;  others  are  little  more  than  paraphrases  of  The 
Spectator.    And  sometimes  a  Spectator  paper  is  inserted  bodily, 
with  no  attempt  at  paraphrase  whatever. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  a  mere  boy  at  this  time,  contributed  to 
t!ic  Courant  the  first  fruits  of  his  days  and  nights  with  Addison. 
The  fourteen  little  essays  from  Silence  Dogood  to  the  editor 
arc  among  the  most  readable  and  charming  of  Franklin's  eariy 
imitations,  clearly  following  The  Spectator,  yet  at  rather  long 
range  and  with  considerable  adaptation  to  the  New  England 
cnvtronment.     Silence  rambles  on  amiably  enough  except  for 
occasional  slurs  on  the  New  England  clergy,  in  regard  to  whom 
the  Courant  was  always  bitter,  and  often  scurrilous.     For  the 
Hell-Fire  Club  never  grasped  the  inner  secret  of  Mr.  Spectator, 
his  urbane,  imperturbable,  impersonal  kindliness  of  manner. 
Instead,  they  vented  their  hatred  of  dogmatism  and  intolerance 
in  personalities  so  insolent  as  to  become  in  themselves  intolerant. 
Entertaining,  however,  the  Courant  is,  from  first  to  last,  and 
full  of  a  genuine  humour  and  a  shrewd  satiric  truth  to  life. 

Offensive  as  the  Courant  certainly  was  to  New  England 
orthodoxy,  its  literary  method  was  seized  upon  and  used  in  the 
new  paper  established  under  the  influence  of  the  Boston  clergy- 
men Mather  Byles  and  Thomas  Prince.     This  was  The  New 
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England  Weekly  Journal,  and  Mather  Byles,  hailed  at  the 
time  as  "Harvard's  honour  and  New  England's  hope,"  who 
"bids  fair  to  rise,  and  sing,  and  rival  Pope"'  contributed 
largely  to  the  verse  and  prose  on  the  first  page  of  the  paper. 
A  series  of  "Speculations"  is  announced,  in  exact  and  close 
imitation  of  The  Spectator;  even  a  fictitious  author,  Proteus 
Echo,  appears  as  a  new  Spectator  of  men  and  manners,  to 
brnter  a  folly  by  representing  it  in  a  glass.  lie  forms  a  club, 
and  sketches  the  members  for  us  in  his  second  essay,  which 
proceeds  exactly  as  the  second  number  of  The  Spectator. 

These  characters  of  Proteus  Echo's  "Society"  show  some 
good  strokes.  There  is  Mr.  Timothy  Blunt,  an  amusing  New 
England  version  of  Sir  Roger  de  Covcrlcy.  He  lives  at  some 
distance  from  the  town  of  Boston,  but  rides  in  every  week, 
often  bringing  his  "Wallet  ballanccd  with  two  Bottles  of  Milk, 
to  defray  his  necessary  Expenses.  .  .  .  His  Periwigg  has 
been  out  of  the  Curl  ever  since  the  Revolution  and  his  Dagger 
and  Doublet  are  supposed  to  be  the  rares.  Pieces  of  Antiquity 
in  the  Country."  If  it  had  not  been  for  an  unlucky  stroke  to 
his  "Intellectuals"  in  his  infancy,  "he  would  have  stood  the 
fairest  of  any  of  his  Contemporarys  to  have  found  out  the 
Philosopher's  Stone."  The  "wonderful  Mr.  Honeysuckle, 
the  Blossom  of  our  Society,  and  the  beautiful  Ornament  of 
Litterature,"  is  nothing  less  than  Will  Honeycomb  translated 
into  a  poet. 

On  the  whole,  however,  such  work  is  rare  in  the  Journal. 
Strictly  moral  essays,  of  which  even  The  Spectator  has  its  full 
share,  soon  follow  the  more  creative  touches,  and  we  find  the 
ordinary  eighteenth-century  treatment  of  merit,  covetousness, 
idleness,  the  vapours,  and  so  on.  Such  essays  came  to  be  the 
accepted  "filling"  for  the  first  page  of  many  newspapers  up 
to  1740  and  sometimes  after  that  date.  Jeremy  Gridley's 
Rehearsal  (1743-6),  for  instance,  has  a  series  of  speculations 
rather  above  the  common  order,  yet  requiring  no  especial 
notice  for  their  originality  or  their  importance  except  as  a 
type. 

Benjamin  Franklin's  later  journalism  amply  fulfilled  the 
promise  contained  in  the  Silence  Dogood  papers.  When  he 
finally    established    himself    in    Philadelphia,    shortly    before 

»  See  Book  I,  Chap.  ix. 
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i-m  the  town  boasted  two  wretched  little  news  sheets,  Andrew 
Briciford's  American   Mercury,   and   Keimcr's    Universal  In- 
.Iruclor  in  all  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Pennsylvania  Gazette. 
This  instruction  in  all  arts  and  sciences  consisted  of  weekly 
extracts  from  Chambers's  Universal  Dictionary,  actually  com- 
mencing with  A.  and  going  steadily  on  towards  Z.  followed 
bv  instalments  of  Defoe's  Religious  Courtship,  called  by  the 
editor  "a  scarce  and  delightful  piece  of  History."     Franklm 
quickly  did  away  with  all  this  when  he  took  over  the  Instructor, 
and  made  it    The  Pennsylvania  Gazette.    The  Gazette  soon 
became  Franklin's  characteristic  organ,  which  he  freely  u:;ed 
for  satire,  for  the  play  of  his  wit,  even  for  sheer  excess  of  mis- 
chief or  of  fun.  _  J  1    ^    t,- 
From  the  first  he  had  a  way  of  adaptmg  his  models  to  his 
own  uses.     The  series  of  essays  called  The  Busy-Body,  which  he 
wrote  for  Bradford's  American  Mercury  in  1729,  followed  the 
a(-ncral  Addisonian  form,  modified  already  to  suit  homelier 
conditions.     The  thrifty  Patience,  in  her  busy  little  shop, 
complaining  of  the  useless  visitors  who  waste  her  valuable 
time,  is  related  to  the  ladies  who  address  Mr.  Spectator.  _  The 
Busy-Body  himself  is  a  true  Censor  Morum,  as  Isaac  Bicker- 
staff  had  been  in  the  Tatler.    And  a  number  of  the  fictitious 
characters,  Ridentius,  Eujrenius,  Cato,  and  Cretico,  represent 
traditional  eighteenth-century  classicism.     Even  this  Franklin 
could  use  for  contemporary  satire,  since  Cretico,  the  "sowre 
Philosopher, "  is  evidently  a  portrait  of  Franklin's  rival,  Samuel 

Keimer. 

As  time  went  on,  Franklin  depended  less  on  his  literary 
conventions,  and  more  on  his  own  native  humour.  In  this 
there  is  a  new  spirit,— not  suggested  to  him  by  the  fine  breedmg 
of  Addison,  or  the  bitter  irony  of  Swift,  or  the  stinging  complete- 
ness of  Pope.  The  brilliant  little  pieces  Franklin  wrote  for  his 
Pennsylvania  Gazette  have  an  imperishable  place  in  Amencan 
literature.     It  is  none  the  less  true  that  they  belong  to  colonial 

journalism. 

The  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  like  most  other  newspapers  of  the 
period,  was  often  pooriy  printed.  Franklin  was  busy  with  a 
hundred  matters  outside  of  his  printing  office,  and  never 
seriously  attempted  to  raise  the  standards  of  his  trade.  Nor 
did  he  ever  property  edit  or  collate  the  chance  medley  of  stale 
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items  which  passed  for  news  in  the  Gazette.     Ili^  influence  on 

the  practical  side  of  journalism  was  vor>-  small.     On  the  otlur 

hand,  his  advertisements  of  books  show  his  very  great  interest 

in    popularizing   secular  literature.     Undoubtedly   his   paper 

contributed  to  the  broader  culture  which  distinguished  Pennsyl- 

vania  from  her  neighbours  before  the  Revolution.     Starting 

with  the  custom  of  importing  a  stray  volume  or  two  along 

with  stationer's  supplies,  Franklin  gradually  developed  a  book 

shop  in  his  printing  office.     There  was  nothing  unusual  in 

this  fact,  by  itself.     His  rival,  Andrew  Bradford,  and  many 

other  printers  in  the  colonics  had  odd  collections  for  sale.     But 

while   Bradford    was   advertising   the    Catechistical  Guide  to 

Sinners,  or  Tlie  Plain  Man's  Path-imy  to  Heaven,  along  with  an 

occasional  Spectator,   Franklin's   importations,   listed   in  the 

Gazette  for  sale,  included  works  of  Bacon,  Dryden,    Locke, 

Milton,  Otway,   Pope,   Prior,    Swift,   Rowe,  Defoe,  Addison,' 

Steele,   Arbuthnot,    Congrcve,    Rabelais,    Seneca,    Ovid,   and 

various  novels,  all  before  1740.     The  first  catalogue  of  his 

Library  Company  shows  substantially  the  same  list,  with  the 

addition  of  Don  Quixote,  and  the  works  of  Shaftesbury,  of 

Gay,  of  SjH  user,  and  of  Voltaire.     These  latter  were  probably 

for  sale  in  the  printing  office  as  well. 

Advertisements  of  merchandise  in  all  the  colonies  throw 
a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  customs  of  the  time,  and,  incidentally, 
also  on  the  popular  taste  in  reading.  We  find  that  Peter 
Turner  has  "Superfine  Scarlet  Cloth,  Hat  Linings,  Tatlers, 
Spectators,  and  Bavday's  Apology"';  that  Peter  Harry  imports 
"Head  Flowers  in  Boxes,  Laces  and  Edgings,  Psalm-books, 
Play-books,  the  Guardians  in  2  vol.,  Women's  Short  Cloaks, 
Men's  Scarlet  Great  Coats  "^  and  other  apparel.  The  ship 
Samuel,  from  London,  brings  over  "sundry  goods,  particularly 
a  very  choice  collection  of  printed  Books,  Pictures,  Maps  and 
Pickles,  to  be  Sold  very  reasonable  by  Robert  Pringle."^ 

Franklin's  influence  in  journalism  was  not  confined  to 
Pennsylvania.  He  often  assisted  young  journeymen  in  the 
establishment  of  newspapers  in  distant  towns.  Thomas 
Whitcmarsh,  for  instance,  went  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 

•  Soc  The  American  Mercury,  Mo.  loio,  3  May,  1739. 
'S1.0  I'he  Soiilk  Carolina  Gazdle,  February,  1734. 
»/i/(i.,  \o.  511,  9  January,  1744. 
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in  1 73 1,  as  Franklin's  partner  in  a  new  enterprise,  which  soon 
iiuludcd  a  new  paper,  The  South  Carolina  Cnzcttc.  Naturally, 
Whitemarsh  filled  his  front  page  with  essays,  sometimes  re- 
printed from  The  Spectator,  but  often  original,  with  a  facetious 
quality  suggesting  Frankhn.  A  few  burlesques  such  as  the 
I)apers  of  a  certain  Meddlers'  Club  arc  little  better  than 
1  inscnse,  rarely  enlivened  by  a  flash  of  wit.  Once  wc  find  an 
odd  bit  of  local  colour,  when  a  member  of  this  club  criticizes 
the  fair  ones  of  Charleston  for  promenading  too  much  along  the 
bay.  "I  have  heard,"  he  says,  "that  in  Great  Britain  the 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  choose  the  Parks  and  such  like  Places 
to  walk  and  take  the  Air  in,  but  I  never  heard  of  any  Places 
making  use  of  the  Wharfs  for  such  Puqiosc  except  this." 
Essays  of  one  sort  or  another  were  always  poi)ular  in  The  South 
Carolina  Gazette.  Here  may  be  found  interesting  notices  of  ihe 
various  performances  (probably  professional)  of  Otway's  Orphan, 
Farquhar's  Recruiting  Officer,  and  other  popular  plays  of  the 
pL'riod  which  were  given  at  the  Charleston  theatres  for  twenty 
or  thirty  years  before  the  first  wandering  professional  com- 
panies began  to  play  in  the  Northern  colonies.  Here,  too,  we 
find  in  the  issue  of  8  February,  1735,  what  is  probably  the  first 
recorded  prologue  composed  in  the  colonies. 

Early  theatrical  notices  may  also  be  followed  in  The  Virginia 
Gazelle,  a  paper  of  unusual  excellence,  edited  by  William  Parks 
in  Williamsburg,  the  old  capital  of  Virginia.  Here  The  Biisy- 
Body,  The  Recruiting  Officer,  and  The  Beaux-Slralagcm  were  all 
performed,  often  by  amateurs,  though  professionals  were  known 
as  early  as  1716  in  Williamsburg.  Life  in  Williamsburg  in  1 736 
had  a  more  cosmopolitan  q'  Uty  than  in  other  towns.  A 
sprightly  essay-serial  called  The  Monitor,  which  fills  the  first 
page  of  The  Virginia  Gazette  for  twenty-two  numbers,  i^robably 
reflects  not  only  the  social  life  of  the  capital,  but  also  the 
newer  fashion  in  such  periodical  work.  It  is  dramatic  in 
method,  with  vividly  realized  characters  who  gossip  and  chat 
over  games  of  piquet  or  at  the  theatre.  The  Beaux-Stratagem, 
which  had  been  played  in  Williamsburg  three  weeks  before,  is 
mentioned  as  delightful  enough  to  make  one  of  the  ladies  com- 
mit the  indiscretion  of  giggling.  The  Monitor  represents  a 
kind  of  light  social  .'^atire  unusual  in  the  colonies. 

Satire  of  a  heavier  sort  when  attempted  by  newspaper 
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writers  was  ncvor  long  sustained  above  nuTi;  invective,  thoujjh 
it  sometimes  began  with  tolerable  Iliulibrastie  or  Popean 
couplets.  The  Dunciad  and  Iliidihras  were  well  known  and  of  ten 
quoted  in  such  bitter  eontroversies  as  the  famous  Whitefield 
warfare  in  Charleston  between  1740  and  1745.  A  Tale  of  a 
Tub  and  Cidlhcr's  Travels  also  furnished  adtnirablc  epithets  for 
one's  foes.  Oeeasionally  some  journalist  tried  to  moderate  the 
heat  of  battle  by  reeurring  to  the  dignity  of  Addison.  In 
politieal  eontroversy,  espceially  if  he  happened  to  be  a  liberal, 
he  preferred  Cato's  Letters, '  Loeke,  <jr  Algernon  Sidney,  through- 
out the  early  period.  Thus  it  was  tiiat  the  colonists  from 
Boston  to  Sa\'annah  were  constantly  imbibing  advanced 
British  constitutional  theories. 

After  1750,  general  news  became  accessible,  and  the  news- 
papers sliow  more  and  more  interest  in  public  affairs.  The 
literar>'  first  page  was  no  longer  ncce>sar>',  though  occasionally 
used  to  cover  a  dull  period.  A  new  type  of  vigorous  polemic 
gradually  superseded  the  older  essay.  A  few  of  the  well-known 
conventions  were  retained,  however.  We  still  find  the  fictitious 
letter,  with  the  fanciful  signature,  (jr  a  series  of  papers  under  a 
common  title,  such  as  The  Virguiia-Cenlinel,  or  Livingston's 
Watch-Toii'cr.  The  former  is  a  flaming  appeal  to  arms,  running 
through  The  Virginia  Gazette  in  1756,  and  copied  into  Northern 
papers  to  rouse  patriotism  against  the  French  enemy.  The 
expression  of  the  sentiment,  even  thus  early,  seems  national. 
This  whole  series,  though  somewhat  florid  in  style,  shows  the 
familiarity  of  the  cultivated  Southerner  with  his  fa;  jurite 
English  poets, — Young,  Pope,  Shakespeare.  Livingston's  well- 
known  Watch-T(ni;cr,'  a.  continuation  of  his  pamphlet-magazine 
The  Independent  Rcjlcctor,  has  already  the  keen  edge  of  the 
Revolutionary'  writings  of  fifteen  and  twenty  years  later.  The 
fifty-second  number  even  has  one  of  the  popular  phrases  of  the 
Revolution:  "PLad  I  not  sounded  the  Alarm,  Bigotry  would 
e'er  now  have  triumphed  over  the  natural  Rights  of  British 
Subjects."^ 

This  expression  "natural  rights, "  occurring  so  early  as  1755 

'  Cato's  Letters  or  The  British  Calo,  a  series  of  political  ;)apcrs  by  Thomas  Gordon 
and  John  Trcnchard,  published  in  London  from  17^0  to  1723. 
'  Appearing;  in  Gainc's  Mercury  in  1 754-1  "55- 
■»  The  iuilies  are  not  in  the  original. 
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in  Livingston's  paper,  is  probably  accidental  or  vague,  but  the 
full  political  theory  of  Rousseau,  with  all  its  abstractions  regard- 
in;,'  mankind  in  general,  was  soon  added  to  the  definite  and 
ahsnys  cherished  belief  in  the  constitutional  {irivileges  of 
l^v^lishmen.  The  itleas  of  the  French  philosophers  were  in  the 
air,  and  there  is  plenty  (jf  evitlence  in  the  colonial  newspapers  for 
tiflocn  or  twenty  years  before  the  Revolution  that  the  French 
influence  was  increasing.  Even  during  the  French  and  Indian 
war,  booksellers  advertised  French  texts,  grammars,  and  dic- 
tionaries in  the  papers,  while  courses  in  French  were  often 
announced.  Before  the  close  of  the  war,  we  find  The  Boston 
Ciizctte  printing  extracts  from  Montesquieu's  Spirit  oj  Laws, 
with  an  apology  and  the  expressed  hope  that  it  may  not  be 
"political  Heresey"  to  suppose  that  "a  Frenchman  may  have 
juster  Notions  of  Civil  Liberty  than  some  among  ourselves. " 
This  was  in  the  days  when  "Gallic  perfidy"  was  the  popular 
note. 

After  1760  all  the  important  works  of  Rousseau,  Montes- 
quieu, and  the  Encyclopedists  as  well  as  many  other  French 
Looks  were  advertised  for  sale  in  the  colonial  press.  Such 
advertisements  indicate  the  taste  of  the  reading  public  more 
accurately  than  do  catalogues  of  private  libraries,  which 
represent  individual  preferences.  Voltaire  had  long  been 
known  in  the  colonics.  Rousseau's  Social  Contract  was  adver- 
tised as  a  Treatise  on  the  Social  Compact,  or  The  Principles  of 
Political  Law.  He  himself  is  referred  to  again  and  again  as 
"the  ingenious  Rousseau,"  or  "the  celebrated  Rousseau." 
.\nd  Emilc  and  La  Xoiivelle  Ilcloise  were  evident^ly  in  demand. 
The  famous  Letters  of  a  Farmer  in  Pennsylvania  by  John  Dickin- 
son belong  to  the  colonial  press  in  a  ver>'  special  way,  since  not 
only  did  they  first  appear  in  The  Pennsylvania  Chronicle,  The 
Pennsylvania  Journal,  and  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette  almost 
simultaneously  in  the  winter  of  1 767-1 768,  but  they  were  re- 
printed in  nearly  every  newspaper  on  the  continent,  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  Georgia.'  The  Letters  were  soon  known  in  France, 
w  here  they  were  translated  by  Jacques  Barbeu  Dubourg,  with 
a  preface  of  glowing  compliment. 

Reports  of  French  interest  in  America  inclined  the  colonists 
still  more  to  the  French  philosophy  of  government.     As  a 

'See  also  Book  I,  Chap.  vill. 
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matter  of  fact,  from  tlio  time  of  the  Stamp  Act,  political  essays 
of  t'ven>'  ilescription  lilleil  the  newspapers,  ami  what  one  pajXT 
puhlisluxl  was  MKm  reprinted  in  other.;.     Tims  the  inlluenee  of 
tlie  press  in  this  critical  period  can  hardly  be  overrated.      If 
the  "piiiiipkin  (leiitry'*  of  New  Enj^laiid  Cto  u.se  a  tory  phrase) 
took  oiTenee  at  some  encroachment,  gentlemen  planters  of  the 
South  were  ;  arc  to  read  tlie  whole  case  in  a  few  weeks  and,  in 
sjjite  of  liuir  differing   civilization,   to  sympathize  with  the 
Northern  firebrands.     When  Dr.   Arthur   Lee  sent  home  to 
I  lie  Vir'^hiia  Cazcltc  his  Monitor,  a  series  of  essays  describing 
hostile  coiKlitions  in  London,  and  urging  his  countrymen  to 
non  importation,  it  was  not  by  any  means  his  countrymen  of 
Virginia  alone  who  heard  the  call.     The  Monitor  has  something 
of  the  di4in;;ui^.]icd  style  of  the  Farmer,  and  it  is  natural  that 
tlie  two  ;hould  have  been  published  together  in  a  Williams- 
burg edit  ion.     Revolutionary  Virginia  burgesses  always  toasted 
the  Fanner's  and  Monitor's  letters  together.     But  essays  of  an 
entirely  dilTerent  type  also  appeared  constantly.     Republicans 
and  Loyalists  fought  violent  battles  under  assumed  classical 
names.     Constitutionalis,   Massachusettensis,   Scnc.\,   Novan- 
glus,  Pacificus,  Cacsariensis,  Amicus  Pablico,  Cunctator,  Vir- 
ginius,  Mucins  Scaevola,  Cato,  Scii)io,  Leonidas,  Brutus,  and 
many  more  argued   hotly   and  often  powerfully   the  whole 
question  of  allegiance,  on  abstract  grounds. 

Isaiah  Thomas's  Massachusetts  Spy  shows  the'  course 
of  this  long  battle.  Constantly  on  the  verge  of  being  sup- 
pressed, from  its  establishment  in  1770  to  the  Revolution,  it 
carried  radicalism  to  its  logical  conclusion.  When  the  Spy 
began  to  be  reprinteil  in  other  papers,  as  "the  most  daring 
production  ever  published  in  America, "  the  country  as  a  whole 
was  ready  for  Tom  Paine's  Common  Sense. 

In  regard  to  other  forms  of  periodical  literature  before  the 
Revolution,  it  is  often  difBcult  to  draw  precise  distinctions.' 
Newspapers  arc  easily  enough  distinguished  in  general  by  the 
attempt  to  give  items  of  current  news.  Outside  the  regular 
news  sheets,  there  is  a  strange  assortment  of  colonial  produc- 
tions usually  classed  as  magazines,  but  in  many  cases  hardly 

■  Mr.  AllxTt  M:-tthcws  notes  this  difficulty  in  his  bil)Iiography  of  N'ew England 
rn:r.':i;;!iiis.  Six-  !iis  Lists  n/  A'l':;'  England  Magazines,  in  Publications  of  the  Colonial 
Society  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  .\ui,  pp.  69-74. 
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rcroKnizablc  as  such.  For  instance.  William  LivinKstnn's 
lmh[ycmlcnl  Rfjhxtor,  or  Weekly  Essays  and  also  Atulrcw 
Oliwr's  Censor,  arc  nothing  more  than  single  essay-  'nihlishecl 
M  rially.  The  Censor  was  published  in  wi-ekly  reply  Iw  "Mueius 
Seaevola"  and  otlur  writers  of  the  Spy.  The  very  meaning  <'f 
the  word  "magazine"  in  the  li-hteenlh  century  makes  elas^ifi- 
latiim  difficult.  It  was  literally  a  "storelKn^e, "  bein^  applie<l 
in  literature  as  a  "collection";  almost  ai^y  as:.embla,L;e  of  writ- 
iii  '  ,  especially  if  published  serially,  could  be  referred  to  as  a 
"magazine."  Even  the  regular  London  nia;;;a;'.ines  of  the  pe- 
riod were  made  up  larj^ely  of  excerpts  from  wrckly  reviews  and 
1.  riodicals,  along  with  a  summary  of  the  news  of  the  month. 
A  department  called  "Poetical  Essays"  was  usually  more 
(.ri-inal,  but  en  the  whole  both  The  GeutleiiKui's  Mcnizinc  and 
Tlw  London  Magazine  could  be  described  fairly  enough  as 
collections  of  material  from  various  sources. 

There  were  a  few  magazines  of  this  standard  English  type 
in  .\merica  before  the  Revolution.  Franklin,  as  usual,  led  the 
way,  though  it  happened  that  his  rival  Andrew  Bradford  ac- 
lually  published  the  first  magazine  in  the  colonies.  Franklin's 
soon  followed,  and  these  two  little  pcri(jdicals  brought  out  the 
same  month  in  Philadelphia,  1 74 1,  clearly  indicate  the  attempt 
to  transplant  the  English  type,  with  .some  adaptations,  for 
colonial  readers.  Franklin's  title,  The  General  Ma-^azinc  and 
Historical  Chronicle  for  all  the  British  Plantations  in  America, 
shows  his  intention  of  giving  a  review  of  colonial  news  rather 
tlian  of  British.  He  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  use  The  Virginia 
Gazette  and  other  weeklies  for  articles  and  verse,  but  he  also 
t'ok  European  items  whenever  he  could  get  them.  Both 
iii.r^'azines  were  evidently  premature,  however,  for  Bradford's 
existed  only  three  months,  and  Franklin's  only  six. 

The  next  attempt  at  this  sort  of  periodical  came  from  Boston 
two  years  later.  Jeremy  Gridley  was  the  able  editor  of  The 
American  Magazine  and  Historical  Chronicle.  It  is  an  excellent 
pi^'c  ■  of  work  for  that  date,  both  in  general  arrangement  and  in 
details  of  printing.  There  is  ver>-  little  original  material,  how- 
ever, since  the  editor  not  only  imitated  The  London  Magazine 
vorv  closely  in  plan,  but  boldly  copied  most  of  the  essays,  ar- 
ticles, and  verse  from  it  or  from  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
An  occasional   translation  from   the  classics  by   a  Harvard 
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student,  aburlesciue  by  "Jonathan  Wcathenvise  "  on  the  absurd 
weather  signs  of  the  country  folk,  or  perhaps  a  timely  article 
from  a  'neighbouring  colony"  does  not  suffice  to  impart  a 
native  flavour  to  the  magazine  as  a  whole.  It  is  distinctly 
"imported."  The  attempt  was  nevertheless  creditable,  and 
certainly  kept  readers  in  touch  with  the  best  English  reviews. 
The  magazine  continued  for  three  years. 

A  dozen  years  later  The  A'ra  England  Magazine  of  Know- 
ledge and  Pleasure  announced  its  motto,  "Alluring  Profit  with 
Delight  we  blend, "  but  it  confined  itself  to  hackneyed  essays 
on  old  models.     In  the  same  year,  however,  at  Philadelphia,  a 
magazine  of  decided  originality  and  of  genuine  importance  in 
colonial  literature  was  coming  out  month  by  month  with  the 
first  provost  of  the  new  college  as  its  editor  and  guiding  spirit. 
The  Rev.  William  Smith,  called  to  America  from  Aberdeen 
in  1 752,  brought  a  great  love  of  letters  to  his  new  work  and  soon 
succeeded  in  imparting  his  own  literary  enthusiasms  to  a  group 
of  young  students.     It  is  largely  due  to  his  constant  encourage- 
ment that  a  strain  of  lyric  poetry  at  length  sounded  in  clear, 
welcome  notes,  a  strain  all  too  short  and  slight,  but  of  real 
beauty.     These  young  poets  belonged  to  the  generation  after 
that  of  Franklin's  famous  Junto,  one  of  the  college  group  being 
a  son  of  Franklin's  friend  Thomas  Godfrey,  the  mathematician. 
Thomas  Godfrey,  Jr.,  needed  all  the  active  help  of  the  provost, 
since  poetical  gifts  did  not  meet  with  favour  in  the  Godfrey 
household.     Francis  Hopkinson,  Joseph  Shippen,  and  Nathan- 
iel Evans  were  also  introduced  to  the  public  by  Smith. 

The  interesting  thing  about  William  Smith's  own  literary 
enthusiasms  is  his  love  of  eighteenth-century  romanticism. 
In  a  thoroughly  romantic  temper  he  made  himself  a  retreat  by 
the  falls  of  the  Schuylkill,  which  he  describes  under  the  guise  of 
Theodore,  the  Hermit,  in  his  American  Magazine,  noting  "the 
singular  gloom  of  its  situation,"  hidden  by  "a  romantic  tuft 
of  trees,"  and  made  more  lonely  by  surrounding  waters.  He 
could  soon  announce  in  his  magazine  that  he  had  almost  too 
many  poems  to  draw  from.  Practically  all  the  verse  in  its 
thirteen  numbers  is  original,  although  at  times,  especially  in  the 
long  poems  of  James  Sterling,  the  most  conventional  eighteenth- 
century  manner  is  amusingly  evident.  The  essays,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  were  not  only  written  in  the  colonies  but  were 
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often  well  adapted  to  the  problems  of  the  day,  the  war  on  the 
border,  the  Indians,  the  public  policies  of  the  government.     The 
pride  in  "this  young  country"  is  everywhere  evident,  combined 
with  perfect  loyalty  to  Great  Britain.     In  this  year  1708  the 
ccc^sor  of  The  American  Magazine,  called  The  New  Amencan 
Magazine,  continued  the  same  general  policy,  without  securmg 
'the  same  originality.    William  Smith  had  been  called  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  newventurelacked  his  power.     It  had  the  honour 
of  publishing  Nathaniel  Evans's  fine  Ode  on  the  late  General 
Wolfe,  however,  in  probably  its  earliest  and  simplest  form 

With  the  next  magazines  we  are  again  on  the  eve  of  the 
revolution.     "The  town  has  met."  and  we  read  mstructions. 
articles,  orations,  odes,  and  satires  on  the  situation,  sometimes 
reprinted  from  the  newspapers,   sometimes  wntten  for  the 
magazine,  but  always  inflammatory,  since  the  two  noteworthy 
periodicals  of  this  period.   The  Pennsylvania  Magazine  and 
The  Royal  American  Magazine,  were  edited  respectively  by  the 
two  firebrands.  Thomas  Paine  and  Isaiah  Thomas.     Paine  s 
magazine  did  not  lack  pungent  wit  of  one  kind  or  another 
although  for  the  more  strictly  literary  sections  both  he  and 
Isaiah  Thomas  drew  freely  on  conventional  EngUsh  sources 
which,    in    theorv.    they    should    have   rejected.     Thonias  s 
Royal  American  Magazine  is  enlivened  by  the  famous  Paul 
Revere  engrav-ngs  and  is  otherwise  interesting,  particularly 
for  its  confident  belief  in  the  new  country  soon  to  be  the  Umted 
States. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

American  Political  Writing,  1 760-1789 

AMERICAN  history  between  1760  and  1789— from  the 
end,  that  is,  so  far  as  military  operations  were  con- 
ccnicd,  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  to  the  inauguration  of 
the  new  government  under  the  Federal  Constitution— falls 
naturally  into  three  well-marked  periods.     The  first,  compnsing 
the  development  of  the  constitutional  struggle  with  Great 
Britain  over  taxation  and  imperial  control,  reaches  its  culmina- 
tion in  the  armed  collision  between  the  British  and  the  patriot 
forces    at    Lexington,    19   April,   1775-    The    second   period 
covers  the  eight  years  of  war,  ending  with  the  peace  treaty  of 
September,  1783;  while  the  third  embraces  the  so-called  "cnti- 
cal  period"  of  the  Confederation,  and  the  formation  and  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution. 

Such  a  time  of  storm  and  stress,  of  revolution  and  evolution, 
is  pretty  certain,  especially  in  a  new  country,  if  it  bring  forth 
literature  at  all,  to  bring  forth  such  as  is  predominantly  political 
in  content,  style,  and  purpose.     The  Revolutionary  leaders  who 
have  left  a  large  and  permanent  impress  upon  American  litera- 
ture were  concerned  chiefly  with  such  weighty  matters  as  the 
nature  of  the  British  constitution,  the  formulation  of  colonial 
ri<'hts  and  the  elaboration  of  schemes  of  government  and  ad- 
mtnistration;  and  it  was  of  these  things  that  they  chiefly  wrote. 
It  is  a  striking  tribute  to  the  classical  education  of  the  age,  to 
the  moulding  power  of  closely-reasoned  theological  and  legal 
treatises  on  which  ministers  and  lawyers  fed,'  and  to  the  subtle, 
pervasive  influence  of  the  English  Bible,  that  the  best  political 
writing  of  the  Revolutionary  period  attained  a  dignity  and 

■See  BMuk  T,  Chap.  vn.  for  evidence  as  to  the  knowledge  of  French  radical 

books  in  the  colonics  after  1 7O0. 
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impre^sivcncss  of  style,  a  noble  power  of  rhetorical  form,  and  a 
Xg  incisivcness  of  phrase  which  won  the  jnstan  admiration 
ci  English  critics,  and  which  stamp  the  political  hterature  of 
ttrfcan  national  beginnings  as  superior  to  the  smiilar  litera- 
tuie  of  any  other  people  anywhere. 

Of  the  first  notable  contribution  to  the  literary  history  of 
the  Revolution  we  have,  unfortunately,  only  a  second-hand 
enort.    When,  in  1761.  following  the  death  of  George  II  and 
the  accession  of  George  III.  the  surveyor-general  of  customs  at 
Bo4on  applied  to  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts  for  the 
reissuance  of  writs  of  assistance.'  granting  authority  to  search 
for  and  seize  uncustomed  goods,  some  merchants  of  Boston 
and  others  combined  to  oppose  the  application.     James  Otis 
the  younger,  for  ten  years  past  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts bar.  and  lately  advocate-general,  who.  unaWe  to  sup- 
port  the  application  for  the  writs,  had  resigned  his  office,  made 
the  leading  argument  for  the  petitioners.     In  a  great  speech. 
the  substance  of  which  has  survived  only  in  notes  taken  at  the 
time  by  John  Adams.'  then  a  young  lawyer,  and  more  fully 
written  out  many  years  later.  Otis  challenged  the  wnts  as 
"the  worst  instrument  of  arbitrary  power,  the  most  destructive 
of  English  liberty  and  the  fundan   ntal  principles  of  law  that 
ever  was  found  in  an  EngUsh  law-book. "     At  once  general  m  its 
terms  and  perpetual  in  its  operation,  lacking  the  exact  specifica- 
tion of  place  and  circumstance  which  a  search-warrant  ought  to 
contain,  such  a  writ  was  on  both  accounts  illegal.     The  freedom 
of  one's  house  was  violated  by  it;  the  only  precedent  for  it  be- 
longed to  the  days  of  arbitrary  power  under  Charles  11.       No 
ads  of  Pariiament  can  establish  such  a  wnt.   ...     An  act 
against  the  constitution  is  void." 

Otis  could  impede,  but  he  could  not  defeat,  the  application 
and  the  writs  were  eventually  issued.  He  had.  however,  raised 
the  important  question  of  the  application  of  English  law  to  the 
colonics,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  "nghts  of  English- 
men" which  the  colonial  charters,  in  express  terms,  had  guar- 
anteed. Elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
he  presently  led  an  attack  upon  Governor  Bernard  for  fittmg 

.  \  form  of  writ  is  given  in  W.  MacDonald.  Select  Charters.  259-261.    The  best 
ae  .,unt  of  the  subject  is  in  Quincy.  Massachusetts  Reports,  395-540. 
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out  an  armed  vessel  without  the  approval  of  the  House;  drafted 
a    ommunication  in  which  the  governor  was  eharged  wu 
''takTng  from  the  House  their  most  darhng  pnvilege  the  ngh 
of  or  gtnating  all  taxes";  and  late  in  1762  published  his  first 
noS  pamphlet,  A  Vindication  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Home 
:;CeS..  ;/  the  Province  of  tJ.  ^^^^^f^^"^^ 
which  mixed  with  extreme  praise  of  the  Kmg  of  Great  Bntain 
Ind  d;.nunciation  of  the  King  of  France,  and  vague  suggestions 
as  to  the  nature  of  human  rights,  the  privileges  of  the  eoloni^ 
under     he    British    constitution    were    stoutly    maintained. 
Ndther  historically  nor  legally  was  the  argument  beyond  ques- 
don  and  the  claim  of  right  was  a  call  to  the  future  rather  than 
an  i'n^e^retation  of  the  past.     What  was  said,  however,  was 
Sd  wSi  vigour  and  incisiveness.  and  to  Otis's  provincial 

niidience  carried  weight.  „  .    .       «  ^i.         l 

The  treaty  of  Paris,  ceding  to  Great  Britain  aU  the  vast 
possessions  of  France  on  the  mainland  of  North  Amenca, 
LgX  with  Florida  and  other  Spanish  t-toiy  ea,    of 
Mississippi,  was  concluded  10  February,  1763.     On  the  23d 
of  th  t  m^^^^  Charles  Townshend  becan.e  first  lord  of  t^^ 
with  the  oversight  of  colonial  admmisl  ration,  in  the  short 
Ld  ministry  of  Bute,  and  some  ^-reach-g  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
colonial  system  were  presently  announced.     The  saline    °t 
govemors'and  judges,  hitherto  paid  by  'he  -lom^  ---^'^^: 
were  now  to  be  paid  by  the  crown,  thus  msunng.  it  was  be 
eved  a  better  enforcement  of  the  trade  laws  and  a  proj^ 
revenue  from  customs;  and  a  standing  army  of  ten  thou^d 
min  was  to  be  maintained  in  America,  in  anticipation  of  ^  a^- 
Templby  France  to  recover  what  it  had  lost,  the  expense  of  the 
tZs  to  be  met  by  parUamentaiy  taxation  of  the  colonies 
gXuc.  who  became  prime  minister  in  J-e.  supported 
plan.     In  March.  1764.  Grenville  gave  notice  o^  ^^  m^nt.^ 
l  impose  stamp  duties;  laying  the  matter  over  fo   a  year  .^ 
ever   in  order  that  the  colonies  might  be  consulted.     In  Apnl 
a  Sugar  Act  imposed  new  colonial  customs  duties. 

The  prospect  of  direct  taxation  by  Pariiament  aroused  ^i^e 
spread  rppre'hension  in  America,  and  called  forth  mulyth^ 
ablest  and  best-known  of  Otis's  pamphlets.  ThemghtsJjU 

THtish  Colonies  Asserted  and  Pr.ccd.     -^"^'-f^^^^'^^^^X^ 
and  restraint,  and  in  a  tone  pervadmgly  judicial  rather  than 
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^  ■  ^A  fV,A  ra<,c  for  the  colonies,  appealing  as 

*  'Tn^rt  of  Aemotlfe'r  country,  though  temtorially  sep- 

1  tJow  subTc^  in  Great  Britain. "    Among  these  nghts  was 
r,l  offrcedom  from  taxation  save  with  their  own  conset^t  and 
■  pel^tation  in  thesupremeor  some  -b-^-'^'^^'f^™; 
tlLent  admittedly  ^sses.d  a  ge„«^^^^^^^ 

">•  To\Xr;n\h:  rigltt  ott-^      through  duly  elected 
ZtZls  itTould  be  guilty  of  an  arbitrary  violaUon  of 
rlX'n    Toreibie  distance,  however,  even  to  an 
unconstitutional  act,  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

T.crc  would  be  an  .rd  0,  al,  ^---"'•^^r^prtC'Sl?'- 

n«  :;  ttS«  ofTS'  f  pSI:^  Z.  refuse  obedience 
pdse  of  the  JO^t^e  ot  an  ,      „h„t  burdens  they 

';L  on  us,  wits  it  S  0-  ^"ty  to  subn.it  and  patiently  bear 
tliOT,  till  they  will  be  pleased  to  relieve  us. 

Otis  voiced  eHectivcly  the  first  impulse  of  thoughtful. 
P-HcAmeHcansas^ycontm,-t^^^^^^^^^ 

'r:ro2b»ertheIoSdaimed,  but  fo.eible  resistance 

^niiments  of  a  British  American   (1764)-    ^^^^^^f  ,':  ' ,  ^ 
Sentiments  oj  "  J  ^  .j^^^yo  had  been  associated  in  the 

fellow  townsman  of  Otis,  ana  tne  two  aa  . 

E:SranTHg;ra:r  *e  ^tSon  had  grown  by  protest 

"'tret-Tmore  effective  statement  of  the  American  ea^  is 
found  ifrl  RnHts  o!  ColonUs  E.aM  a  P-P";' -'«» 
b)  Stephen  Hopkins,  governor  of  Rhode  W,-.nd,  and  puD 
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Hshed  at  Providence  in  1765.  Admitting  the  right  of  Parlia- 
ment to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  whole  empire,  Hopkins  not 
only  claims  for  the  colonies  "as  much  freedom  as  the  mother 
state  from  which  they  went  out,"  but  dwells  forcibly  upon  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  the  new  policy,  the  widespread  appre- 
hension which  it  has  already  aroused,  and  the  absence  of  any 
clear  necessity  for  raising  an  American  revenue  by  parliament- 
ary fiat. 

What  motive  .  .  .  can  remain,  to  induce  the  parliament  to  abridge 
the  privileges,  and  lessen  the  riglits  of  the  most  loyal  and  dutiful 
subjects;  subjects  justly  intituled  to  ample  freedom,  who  have  long 
enjoyed,  and  not  abused  or  forfeitcl  their  liberties,  who  have  used 
them  to  their  own  advantage,  in  dutiful  subserviency  to  the  orders 
and  interests  of  Great-Britain? 

Such  reasoning  as  that  of  Otis,  Thachcr,  and  Hopkins,  how- 
ever convincing  to  the  popular  mind,  avoided,  but  did  not  settle, 
the  important  and  difficult  constitutional  question  of  the  ulti- 
mate authority  of  Parliament  over  the  colonies.     On  thit 
question  the  wisest  were  certain  to  differ,  and  a  presentation 
of  the  other  side  of  the  case  was  speedily  forthcoming.    In 
February,  1765,  there  appeared  at  Newport  A  Letter  from  a 
Gentleman  at  Halifax,  to  his  Friend  in  Rhode-Island,  published 
anonymously,  but  written  by  Martin  Howard,  a  Newport 
lawyer  of  repute.     In  this  temperate,  logical,  and  readable 
pamphlet,  the  "Gentleman  at  Halifax,"  replying  to  Hopkins's 
"labored,  ostentatious  piece,"  puts  his  finger  on  the  primary 
defect  in  the  whole  colonial  argument,  namely,  the  claim  "that 
the  colonies  have  rights  independent  of,  and  not  controulable  by 
the  authority  of  parliament. "     If  they  derived  their  political 
rights  from  Parliament,  were  not  those  rights  subject  to  inter- 
pretation or  abridgement  by  Parliament  ?    A  lively  controversy 
ensued.     Hopkins  defended  himself  in  a  scries  of  articles  in  the 
Providence  Gazette,  while  Otis,  his  zeal  for  debate  knowing  no 
provincial  bounds,  printed  A  Vindication  of  the  British  Colonies 
a 'gainst   the   Aspersions   of  the   Halifax  Gentleman.     Howard 
retorted  with  A  Defence  of  the  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  at  Halifax, 
to  his  Friend  in  Rhode-Island,  to  which  Otis  responded  with 
Brief  Remarks  on  the  Defence  of  the  Halifax  Libel  on  the  British- 
American-Colonies.     The  tide  of  patriotism  was  rising,  however. 
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and  the  populace  presently  took  a  hand.  Before  the  summer 
;,,s  over  Howard,  after  being  hanged  and  burned  m  effigy  at 
Newport,  fled  to  England,  and  the  "rights  of  the  colonies  were 
both  "asserted  and  proved." 

Xo  substitute  for  the  stamp  tax  havmg  been  agreed  upon 
bv  the  colonial  asscmbUes,  the  Stamp  Act  became  a  law  (March, 
I -(,s)      In  the  interval  between  the  approval  of  the  act  and  the 
d'ltc  (I  November)  at  which  it  was  to  go  into  effect,  disorderly 
bodies  calling  themselves  "Sons  of  Liberty"  organized  a  cam- 
paien  of  forcible  resistance;  with  the  result  that,  when  the  first 
of  November  arrived,  stamps  and  stamped  paper  were  not  to  be 
had     Meantime,  the  newspaper  and  pamphlet  controversy 
continued.    To  a  pamphlet  written  by  Soame    Jenyns      a 
member  of  Pariiament,  published  in  1765,  entitled  The  Objec- 
tions to  the  Taxation  oj Our  American  Colonies,  by  the  Legislature  of 
Great  Britain,  Briefly  Considered,  Otis  replied  with  Considera- 
tions on  Behalf  of  the  Colonies,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,  the 
ar-mment  of  which,  save  in  its  plea  for  leniency  and  considera- 
tion oa  the  part  of  Great  Britain  in  view  of  the  extent  and  im- 
portance of  the  colonies,  does  not  differ  materially  from  that 
which  the  author  had  previously  advanced.     John  Adams, 
"with  the  exception  of  Jefferson  .    .    .  the  most  readable  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  Revolutionary  period,"  now  entered  the  lists 
with  a  series  of  four  essays,  published  anonymously  and  without 
title  in  the  Boston  Gazette  in  August,  1765.     Begmnmg  with  an 
examination  of  the  "ecclesiatical  and  civil  tyranny"  which  he 
found  exemplified  in  the  canon  and  feudal  law,  and  of  which  the 
Stamp  Act  was  held  up  as  the  consummate  illustration,  Adams 
traced  the  course  of  the  historical  struggle  between  corporate 
oppression  and  individual  liberty  and  self-assertion.     "Admit- 
tin-'  we  are  children,  have  not  children  a  right  to  complain  when 
thdr  parents  are  attempting  to  break  their  limbs,  to  administer 
poison,  or  to  sell  them  to  enemies  for  slaves? "     Adams  had  read 
his  history  with  a  Puritan  obsession,  and  neither  his  mterpreta- 
tion  of  facts  nor  his  reasoning  did  him  here  much  credit.    The 
essays  had   influence,    however.     Reprinted   in    The  London 
Chronicle,  they  were  finally  published  in  1768,  m  revised  form. 
under  the  misleading  title  of  A  Dissertation  on  the  Canon  and  the 
Feudal  Law.' 

•  Works,  III,  445-464- 
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With  the  resolutions,'  memorials,  and  petitions  of  the  Stamp 
Act  Congress  (October,  1 765),  we  reach  the  first  of  the  series  of 
great  state  papers  which,  while  of  supreme  value  for  the  proper 
understanding  of  the  constitutional  position  of  the  colonies,  are 
also,  in  some  respects,  the  most  characteristic  literary  product 
of  the  Revolutionary'  period.  Nowhere  else  in  American 
literature  docs  the  peculiar  gift  of  formal  expression  and  logical 
exposition  in  politics  show  itself  on  so  large  a  scale  or  in  so  great 
a  cause,  and  in  no  country  in  the  world  has  such  expression 
moved  so  long  and  so  consistently  on  a  high  plane,  or  voiced 
itself  with  so  much  dignity,  condensed  forcefulness,  or  formal 
beauty.  For  the  most  part  the  work  of  a  few  hands,  and  in 
some  cases  "f  composite  authorship,  the  state  papers  of  the 
American  Revolution  became,  through  their  force  of  argument 
and  sweep  of  phrase,  the  accepted  statements  of  political 
faith,  first  for  the  patriot  party,  and  then  for  the  American 

people. 

Of  the  important  papers  agreed  to  by  the  Stamp  Act  Con- 
gress, two— a  declaration  of  rights  and  grievances  and  a  pe- 
tition to  the  king— were  mainly  the  work  of  John  Dickinson  of 
Pennsylvania,  whose  notable  career  as  a  political  writer,  already 
begun  in  the  controversial  atmosphere  of  his  own  colony,  was 
to  earn  for  him  the  title  of  "the  penman  of  the  Revolution." 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1765  Dickinson  also  published  at  Phila- 
delphia a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Late  Regulations  respecting 
the  British  Colonies  on  the  Continent  of  America  Considered, 
in  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Philadelphia  to  his  Friend  in 
London,'  which  was  reprinted  in  London  and  attracted  favour- 
able notice.     A  notable  pamphlet,   published  anonymously, 
by  Daniel  Dulany  of  Maryland,  one  of  the  ablest  of  colonial 
lawyers,  entitled  Considerations  on  the  Propriety  of  Imposing 
Taxes  in  the  British  Colonies,  for  the  Purpose  of  Raising  a 
Revenue,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  which  the  notion  of  the  "vir- 
tual representation"  of  the  colonies  in  Parliament  was  conclu- 
sively denied,  appeared  while  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  was  in 
session,  and  was  also  republished  in  London. 

The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  (March,  1766)  caused  a  sudden 
cessation  of  the  agitation  in  America;  and  the  ominous  Declara- 

'  Text  in  W.  MacDonald,  Select  Charters,  314,  315. 
'Writings,  cd.  Ford,  i,  211-245. 
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tory  Act.  asserting  for  the  first  time  the  nght  of  Parliament    to 
S  the  colonies  and  people  of  America  subjects  o   the  crown 
0  Ckeat  Britain,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,    received  little  atten- 
?nn      In  Tunc    1767.  however,  the  New  York  assembly  was 
u  ponded  by  act  of  Pariiament  for  its  refusal  to  comply  with 
h  'requirements  of  an  act  for  the  quartering  of  troops;  while 
he  Townshend  acts,  which  followed  immediately,  laid  duties 
u  ,on  a  number  of  colonial  imports,  established  residen    cus- 
"  ms  commissioners  in  America,  legalized  wnts  of  assistance 
,d  readjusted  the  tea  duties  in  the  interest  of  the  hard-pressed 
East  India  Company.     The  colonies   in  resisting  the  Stamp 
tt  had  dwelt  upon  the  unconstitutionality  of  mtemal  taxa- 
Hon  by  a  Pariiament  in  which  they  were  not  represented. 
Townshend  now  sought  to  turn  the  tables  by  imposmg  the 
external  taxes  which  he  professed  to  think  the  colonies,  by 
inference,  had  conceded  the  right  of  Pariiament  to  impose 

The  passage  of  the  Townshend  acts  revived,  though  to  a 
Ics.  wide  extent,  the  controversy  over  colonial  nghts.     Of  the 
writings  which  attended  this  phase  of  the  discussion,  easily 
ho  most  important  is  John  Dickinson's  Letters  from  a  Farmer 
in  Pennsylvania  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Colonies.      First 
published  in  a  PhUadelphia  newspaper  in  1767-68.'  and  repro- 
duced from  thence  in  most  of  the  newspapers  then  issued  in  he 
colonies,  they  were  in  1768  collected  in  a  pamphlet,  of  which 
some  eight  editions  appeared  in  Amenca.  two  m  Londo"  0- 
in  Dublin,  and  a  French  version  in  Amsterdam.     Wi  hout  the 
legal  mastery  of  Thacher  or  Dulany,  but.  ^^^'^^-^^'^'1^ 
without  the  discursiveness  and  extravagance  of  Otis  or  the 
intellectual  and  religious  bias  of  John  Adams,  D-kinson  re- 
viewed, earnestly  and  directly,  the  colonial  case;  warned    he 
colonies  of  the  grave  danger  of  admitting  any  ^^^^^f^^^^' 
mentary  taxation,  external  or  internal;  sustained  the  nght  of 
protest  and  petition,  and  urged  economy   thnft.  and  the  de- 
velopment  of  American  industry-.     Forcible  resistance,  mdeed 
ZL  him  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  the  idea  of  mdependence  is 
spumed;  yet  at  the  same  time  Dickinson  insists 

that  we  cannot  be  happy,  without  being  free;  that  ^e  cannot  be 

free,  without  being  secure  in  our  property;  that  we  cannot  be  secure 

.  Writings,  cd.  Ford,  .,  307-406.  'See  also  Book  I,  Chap.  vn. 
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in  our  property,  if.  without  our  consent,  others  may.  as  by  rinht, 
take  it  away;  that  taxes  imposed  on  us  by  parliament,  do  thus  take 
it  away. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  the  form  rather  than  the  substance  of  the 
Letters  from  a  Farmer  that  is  most  original.     Dickinson  wrote  as 
a  cultivated,  prosperous  gentleman,  addressing  an  audience  of 
intelligent,  but  plain,  people  the  soil  of  whose  mmds  had  been 
already  somewhat  prepared.    What  Dickinson  did.  and  did 
with  effective  skill,  was  to  present  in  attractive  literary  form 
the  best  of  what  had  already  bcm  said  and  thought  on  behalf 
of  the  colonial  claims,  and  to  adapt  the  argument  to  the  new 
crisis  presented  by  the  Townshen-l  programme.     Too  patriotic 
to  submit  without  a     rotest,  and  too  thoughtful  to  rebel,  he 
voiced  more  successfully,  perhaps,  than  any  other  American 
publicist  of  his  day,  the  sober  second-thought  of  the  great  body 
of  colonists  who  were  ready  to  carry  resistance  to  any  point 

short  of  separation  and  war.  ,      ^  ,  .r,\ 

The  Massachusetts  Circular  Letter'  (ii  February,  1768) 
prepared  by  Samuel  Adams  for  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  addressed  to  the  speakers  of  other  repre- 
sentative houses  throughout  the  colonics,  introduces  to  us  the 
man  who,  more  zealously  and  persistently  than  anyone  else, 
devoted  himself  to  achieving  American  independence.     Holding 
the  humble  ofRce  of  tax-collector  in  Boston,  Adams's  devotion 
to  public  causes,  joined  to  a  rare  talent  for  political  organiza- 
tion, had  already  made  him  the  master  of  the  Boston  town- 
meeting  and  the  leading  spirit  in  the  provincial  House  of 
Representatives.     In  the  course  of  the  bitter  fight  which  he 
waged  against  Governor  Bernard  and  Governor  Hutchinson 
and  in  furtherance  of  his  relentless  insistence  upon  the  nght  of 
complete  local  self-government  for  the  colonies,  Adams  drafted 
in  whole  or  in  part,  most  of  the  resolutions  and  reports  which 
made  Massachusetts  the  leader  in  the  constitutional  struggle, 
and  which  also  marked  it  for  special  punishment  later  at  the 
hands  of  Pariiament. 

The  Circular  Letter,  studiously  dignified  and  respectful 
in  tone,  is  the  best  summary  statement  of  the  colonial  argument 
which  had  thus  far  been  put  for^vard.    Admitting  the  supreme 

•  Text  in  W.  MacDonald,  Sekct  Charters,  331-334- 
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legislative  authority  of  Parliament  over  the  whole  empire,  it 
rests  its  case  on  the 

essential,  unalterable  right,  in  nature.  cnRraftcd  into  the  British 
const  tu  ion,  as  a  fundamental  law.  and  ever  hold  sacred  and  .r- 
vS X  the  subjcets  within  the  realm,  that  what  a  man  has 
honTsUy  acquired  is  absolutely  his  own.  which  he  may  freely  gnx. 
but  cannot  be  taken  from  him  without  his  consent. 

So  precious  is  the  right  of  representation,  and  so  great  the 
"utter  impracticabiUty"  of  actually  being  represented  in 
Pariiament,  that 

this  House  think  that  a  taxation  of  their  constituents,  even  without 
their  consent,  grievous  as  it  is.  would  be  preferable  to  any  repre- 
sentation that  could  be  admitted  for  them  there. 

Devotion  to  naked  principle  could  go  no  farther,  nor  indicate 
more  clearly  the  desired  goal  of  independence. 

The  Townshend  Revenue  Act  remained  in  force  until  April 
,770    The  act  produced  an  inappreciable  revenue,  necessitated 
extraordinary  expenditures  for  its  enforcement,  and  had  no 
other  effect  upon  the  situation  in  America  than  to  reawaken 
and  solidify  the  colonial  opposition  to  pariiamentary  taxation, 
and  stimulate  interest  in  the  development  of  colonial  manu- 
factures and  in  the  concerted  non-importation  and  non-con- 
sumption  of  British  goods.    One  of  the  first  steps  of  the  North 
nnnistry  was  to  repeal  it  (1770).  except  the  tax  of  three  Pence  a 
pn  nd  on  tea.  retained  to  assert  the  principle  of  the  Declaratory 
Act  of  1766.    For  the  next  two  years  and  more  the  agitation 
.as  not  actively  kept  up.  and  even  such  violent  disorders  as 
the  Boston  Massacre  (March.  1770)  and  the  burning  of  the 
revenue  schooner  Gaspee  (1772)  occasioned  hardly  more  than 
local  excitement.     Colonial  newspapers  contmued  to  print 
essayson  American  rights,  and  houses  of  assembly  embodied 
their  views  in  resolutions;  but  these  occasional  wrilmgs.  while 
doubtless  not  without  their  influence  upon  public  opmion. 
hardly  constitute  a  political  literature  of  importance 

To  this  early  period  of  revolutionary  agitation  belong  alo 
the  first  two  volumes  of  Thomas  Hutchinson's  nu^nojthe 
Colmy  of  Massachusetts  Bay  (1764-67)'  and  the  famous  Hut- 

«  See  also  Book  I,  Chap.  n. 
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chinson  "Letters,"  which,  although  not  made  publi.  until  177>, 
date  from  1768-69.  Written  !jy  Hutchinson,  prwious  lu  lis 
governorship,  to  a  friend  in  Eni;Iand,  the  'Letters"  discuss 
events  in  Massachusetts  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  loyalist 
official  who,  deeply  attached  to  the  colony,  was  iUso  deeply  con- 
cerned at  the  grave  course  which  allairs  were  Lakin^,  and  who 
could  honestly  declare : 

I  wish  the  Rood  of  the  colony  wh>  -i  I  wisli  t  .  see  some  furUiT 
restraint  of  liberty  rather  than  th'-  ■  annexion  with  the  i)arefit  uito 
should  be  broketi;  for  I  am  sure  su.  h  :i  breach  must  prove  the  niin 
of  the  colony. 

By  means  never  divulged,  Franklin,  in  1773,  got  p(?ssession  of 
the  letters  and  sent  them  to  frit -v  I  in  Boston,  vhcrc  their 
publication  greatly  intensified  the  h<.  lility  to  Hutchinson  and 
precipitated  his  recall. 

With  the  destruction  of  the  tea  at  Boston  (i6  December. 
1773).  the  controversy  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country  entered  upon  the  stage  whieh  was  to  lead  to  a  declara- 
tion of  independence  and  to  war.     In  February,  1774,  at  a 
hearing  before  the  Privy  Council  on  a  ix>tition  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  Hutchinson's  removal,  FrankHn  was  bitterly  ile- 
nounced  for  his  connection  with  the  Hutchinson  letters,  and 
was  presently  removed  from  his  office  of  deputy   postmaster- 
general  for  North  America.    In  March,  the  port  of  Boston  was 
by  statute  closed  to  com.merce,  cxcci)t  in  food,  after  I  June, 
until  compensation  should  be  made  to  the  East  India  Company 
for  the  loss  of  the  tea.    In  May,  the  charter  of  Massachusetts 
was  so  altered  by  act  of  Pariiament  as  largely  to  deprive  the 
colony  of  self-government,  while  by  another  statute  provision 
was  made  for  the  trial  in  England,  or  in  another  colony,  of 
persons  accused  of  murder  or  other  capital  ofTence  because  of 
anything  done  by  them  in  suppressing  riots  or  enforcing  the 
revenue  laws.     In  June,  more  stringent  regulations  were  en- 
acted for  the  quartering  of  troops.    General  Gage  had  already 
arrived  at  Boston  as  military  governor,  and  the  coercion  of  the 

colony  began. 

The  first  Continental  Congress,  which  met  at  Philadelphia 
5  September,  adopted  a  set  of  "Declarations  and  Resolves,'" 

■  Text  in  W.  MacDonald,  Select  Charters,  357-361. 
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^imilar  in  tone  and  general  argument  to  those  of  the  Stamp 
\,l  Congress,  bui  containing  a  significant  udmission  of  the 
n  'ht  of  Parhamenl  Ui  fi-gulate  ihc  external  trade  of  the  colonies, 
nn.vided  the  aim  were  regulation  and  not  taxation.    A  petition 
to  ihe  kinj;  and  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  both 
,!r    ied  by    Uiekinsoii,   were  also  adopted,   together  with  a 
nuniorial  to  the  inhabitants  of  British  .\merica.  drawn  by 
K.chard  Henr>-  Lee  of  Virginia,  and  an  eloquent  address  to  the 
,„..)i-ic  of  Great  Britain,  the  work  of  John  Jay  of  New  York. 
la' or  the  first  chief-justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
An  agreement  known  as  the  "Association"'  pledged  the  people 
of   the   colonics   to  commercial   non-intercourse   with    Great 
Britain,  and  to  the  encouragement  of  industry,  economy,  and 
n.iKhbourly  kindness.     Copies  of  these  various  state  papers 
wcrl'  separately  printed  and  widely  circulated. 

Tlic  passage  of  the  coercive  acts,  and  the  assembling  of  a 
Con-ress  to  consider  plans  of  united  resistance,  stirred  anew 
t'u  Tires  of  literary  controversy.     In  May.   1774.  the  same 
nonth  that  saw  the  arrival  of  Gage  and  the  British  troops  at 
Boston,  Josiah  Quincy  published  at  that  place  his  Observations 
o>t  the  Act  oj  Parliament,  commonly  called  the  Boston  Port-Bill; 
■uith  Thoughts  on  Civil  Society  and  Standing  Armies.     Quincy 
was  a  brilliant  young  lawyer,  who,  in   company  with  John 
A. lams,  had  chivalrously  defended  the  British  soldiers  indicted 
for  participation  in  the  Boston  Massacre,  in  1770.     A  competent 
critic'  has  suggested  that  the  larger  part  of  the  pamphlet,  deal- 
in-    with    "civil   society    and    standing    armies,"    had    been 
carefully  prepared  some  time  before,  advantage  being  taken  of 
tlic  Port  Act  to  publish  the  work  with  an  expanded  title. 
Ouincy's  pamphlet  was  shortly  followed  by  James  Wilson's 
Considerations  on  the  Nature  and  the  Extent  oJ  the  Legtslattve 
Authority  of  the  British  Parliament,  an  in-cnious  rejection  of 
ich  authority  in  favour  of  allegiance  to  the  king  alone.     The 
writer,  a  young  lawyer  of  Philadelphia,  was  later  to  contribute 
powerfully  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Federal  Constitution  by 
Pennsylvania. 

Not  all  who  entered  the  lists,  however,  agreed  so  unre- 
scr\'edly  with  the  sentiments  of  Congress  or  of  the  patriot 

■■  TlxI  ill  W.  MacDonald.     Select  Charifrs,  362-367. 

'  Tyler,  Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  I,  272  note- 
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leaders.  A  series  of  papers  in  The  Penr-y  ■  Packet,  re- 
printed  in  a  pamphlet  with  the  title  A  Few  .  outical  Reflechons 
Submiited  to  the  Consideration  of  the  British  Colonies,  by  a  Citizen 
of  Philadelphia,  and  attributed  to  Richard  Wells,  urged  com- 
pcnsation  for  the  tea  and  the  abandonment  of  violent  protest, 
at  the  same  time  arguing  for  united  rejection  of  the  claim  to 
taxation  on  the  ground  that  the  colonies  were  too  old  and  too 
strong  to  be  kept  in  leading-strings.  An  anonymous  Letter 
from  a  Virginian,  addressed  to  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia, 
went  further  and  frankly  questioned  the  constitutional  sound- 
ness and  political  wisdom  of  the  arguments  put  forth  by  the 

Congress.  ^ 

No  history  of  the  American  Revolution,  or  of  the  political 
literature  to  which  it  gave  birth,  would  be  complete  without 
consideration  of  the  loyalists.    That  independence  was  in  fact 
the  work  of  a  minority,  and  that  the  methods  by  which  the 
loyal  majority  was  overawed  and,  in  part,  expelled  were  as  high- 
handed and  cruel  as  they  were  active  and  vigorous,  must  be 
freely  conceded.    Weighty  as  was  the  colonial  argument,  force 
and  violence  were  freely  employed  to  give  effect  to  it.    But  the 
great  loyalist  party,  numbering  an.:ng  its  leaders  many  of  the 
ablest,  most  devoted,  and  wealthiest  men  in  colonial  life,  was 
not  crlished  without  a  struggle;  and  the  arguments  with  which 
its  adherents  defended  their  cause  and  sought  to  defeat  that 
of  their  opponents  were  not  less  ably  put  or  trenchantly  phrased 
than  those  of  the  patriots  themselves. 

Soon  after  the  "Association"  agreement  of  the  Continental 
Congress  was  adopted  (October,  1774),  there  was  published  in 
New  York  the  first  of  four  pamphlets  by  a  "Westchester 
Farmer  "     The  author  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury,  then 
and  for  some  time  rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Westchester, 
and  later,  by  time's  curious  working,  first  bishop  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.    The  four  pam- 
phlets, entitled  respectively  Free  Thoughts  on  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  The  Congress  Canvassed,  A  View  of 
the  Controversy  between  Great-Britain  and  her  Colonies,  and  An 
Alarm  to  the  Legislature  of  the  Province  of  New-York,  were  a 
powerful  attack  upon  the  aims  and  policy  of  the  Congress  and 
the  patriot  leaders,  and  a  plea  for  such  adjustment  as  would 
assure  to  the  colonics  local  seif-govemment,  on  the  one  hand, 
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with  full  recognition  of  parliamentary  authority  on  the  other. 
For  writing  the  pamphlets  Scabury  was  mobbed,  mipnsoned, 
and  hounded  until  in  1776  he  took  refuge  within  the  British 

'"  It  was  in  reply  to  the  first  of  Scabury's  pamphlets  that 
Alexander  Hamilton,  then  a  college  student  of  seventeen,  made 
anonymously  his  first  essay  in  authorship  with  A  Full  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Measures  of  the  Congress,  from  the  Calumnies  of  their 
Enemies  (1774)  and  A  Farmer  Refuted  (i775)-     None  of  the 
pamphleteers  of  the  Revolutionary  period  excels  Hamilton  in 
the  logical  acumen  and  expository  power  which  he  here  displays, 
and  none  approached  him  in  his  clear  discernment  of  the 
theatre  and  character  of  the  war,  if  war  must  be.    Yet  even 
HamUton,  with  all  his  precocious  intellectual  power,  failed  to 
point  out'  beyond  peradventure  how  union  with  the  Empire 
under  allegiance  to  the  king  comported  with  a  denial  of  the 
Ic-islative  power  of  Pariiament.     The  only  outcome  for  the 
colonies  was  independence,  and  independence  was  the  word 
which  as  yet,  most  colonial  leaders  appeared  anxious  to  avoid. 
Before  the  attacks  of  the  "Westchester  Farmer"  had  ceased. 
Daniel  Leonard,  a  Bo.     .1  lawyer  of  social  prominence,  began 
the  publication  in  a  loyalist  newspaper,  over  the  pen-name  of 
"Massachusettensis,"  of  a  series  <  :  seventeen  letters.  To  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts-Bay  (1774-75)- 
Scabury  had  emphasized  the  impracticability  and  political 
unwisdom  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Congrer.s.    Leonard 
assailed  the  unconstitutional  arguments  of  the  patriots,  and  the 
revolutionary  character  of  their  attacks  upon  pariiamentary 
enactments  and  crown  officers. 

The  task  of  combating  the  influence  of  "Massachusetten- 
sis"  was  undertaken  by  John  Adams,  who,  eariy  in  1775. 
published  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  over  the  signature  of  "Novan- 
glus,"   a   series  of   letters   traversing   Leonard's   argument. 
Twelve  articles  had  appeared  when  the  battle  of  Lexington 
(19  April,    1775)   intervened.       Adams  did   not  lack  legal 
knowledge  or  logical  proficiency,  but  he  was  no  match  for 
Leonard  in  debate,  nor  could  he  keep  to  the  point ;  and  although 
the  republication  of  the  letters  in  London,  and  a  reprint  many 
vears  later  in  the  United  States,  gave  some  vogue  to  the  name 
"Novanglus,"  the  essays  won  no  permanent  distinction  either 
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for  themselves  or  for  their  author.  It  was  as  a  hard-working 
member  of  the  Continental  Congiess,  and  not  as  a  writer  or 
political  philosopher,  that  Adams  made  his  worthiest  contribu- 
tion to  the  American  cause. 

To  a  different  class  belong  the  numerous  writings  of  Joseph 
Galloway,  a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  first  Continental 
Congress.     Already  prominent  in  the  politics  of  his  colony, 
Galloway  submitted  to  the  Congress  a  Plan  of  a  Proposed  Union 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies.     Read  in  the  light  of 
the  present  day,  the  scheme  seems  like  a  suggestive  anticipation 
of  later  British  colonial  policy;  but  the  Congress,  after  debating 
it  at  length,  and  rejecting  it  by  the  narrow  majority  of  a  single 
vote,  trampled  it  under  foot,  and  ordered  all  reference  to  it 
expunged  from  the  printed  journal.    Galloway  later  published 
the  plan  in  A  Candid  Examination  of  the  Mutual  Claims  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  (New  York,  1 775)  •    In  1 778,  after 
two  years  spent  with  the  British  forces,  Galloway  went  to 
En-,'land,  where  he  was  thought  sufficiently  important  to  be 
examined  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  where  he  con- 
tinued to  publish  pamphlets  on  America  until  the  end  of  the 

war. 

Another  New  York  loyalist,  President  Myles  Cooper  of 
King's  College  (now  Columbia),  gifted  with  wit  and  sarcasm 
above  most  of  his  fellows,  entered  the  lists  in  1774  with  two 
anonymous  pamphlets— rAe  American  Querist:  or.  Some  Ques- 
tions Proposed  relative  to  the  Present  Disputes  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  American  Colonies,  and  A  Friendly  Address  to 
all  Reasonable  A  mericans.  In  August,  1 775.  a  mob  stripped  and 
mutilated  him,  but  he  contrived  to  escape  to  a  British  ship-of- 
war,  and  thence  to  England,  where  he  obtained  ecclesiastical 
preferment.  Charles  Lee,  soon  to  be  numbered  among  the 
renegades  and  traitors,  but  at  the  moment  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  repute  as  a  military  expert  which  he  had  done  little  to  earn, 
replied  to  Cooper  with  some  cleverness  in  Strictures  on  a  Pam- 
phlet, entitled  a  'Friendly  Address  to  all  Reasonable  Americans' 
(1775) — the  only  contribution  of  Lee's  to  the  patriot  cause  for 
which  he  may  be  appreciatively  remembered. 

Although  not  published  until  1797,  by  which  time  the 
author  had  been  for  more  than  twenty  years  resident  in  Eng- 
land, Jonathan  Boucher's  A  View  oj  the  Causes  and  Consequences 
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of  the  American  Revolution  may  perhaps  be  included  in  our 
enumeration  of  loyalist  writings.    From  1762  to  1775  Boucher 
was  rector  of  parishes  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  finding  time, 
however,  to  take  an  active   part   in   colonial  politics     The 
volume  referred  to,  dedicated  to  Washington  and  prefaced  by  an 
extended  introduction,  consists  of  thirteen  sermons  preached  to 
his  American  congregations,  and  forms  as  a  whole  the  best  pre- 
sentation of  the  loyalist  cause  as  embraced  and  championed 
by  an  Anglican  minister.    For  his  boldness,  however,  his  pa- 
rishioners drove  him  into  exile,  in  common  with  many  another 
clergyman  who  held  similar  views.  ,„,.,. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  here  of  the  poems  of  Philip 
Frcneau  and  John  Trumbull,  although  the  fuller  discussion  of 
their  literary  significance  belongs  elsewhere  in  this  work. '    The 
first  of  Freneau's  poems  of  the  Revolution,  On  the  Conqueror  oj 
America  Shut  up  in  Boston  and  General  Gage's  Soliloquy,  were 
published  in  the  summer  of  1775-  while  the  siege  of  Boston  was 
in  progress.     Trumbull,  whose  muse  had  already  responded 
to  some  of  the  eariier  incidents  of  the  war,  published  the  first 
canto  of  McFingal  in  January,  1776.     Grounded,  as  were  the 
writings  of  both  of  these  authors,  in  a  clear,  popular  under- 
standing of  the  points  at  issue,  and  foreshadowing,  m  Freneau  s 
case    the  ultimate  attainment  of  independence,  the  satincal 
humour  of  the  poems  confirmed  the  faithful  and  strengthened 
the  wavering  quite  as  effectively  as  state  papers  or  pamphlet 

treatises.  .         , 

The  great  influence  of  Benjamin  Franklm,  covenng  the 
entire  period  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  was  exerted  chiefly 
through   the  customary   channels   of   diplomacy,   and  m   a 
voluminous  correspondence  with  friends  and  public  men  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic;  and  his  contemporary  publications, 
comparatively  few  in  number,  carried  weight  because  of  their 
directness  and  sturdy  common  sense,  and  of  the  fame  of  their 
writer  as  a  scientist  o-  as  the  author  of  Poor  Richard  s  Almana^ 
or  as  the  skilful  champion  of  the  colonial  cause  m  England, 
rather  than  because  of  their  literary  merit  or  their  substantive 
contribution  to  the  American  argument.     The  report  of  his 
Examination^  before  the  House  of  Commons  (1766),  while  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  under  discussion,  showed  astates- 
.  See  Book  I.  Chap.  ix.  '  Wrilinis.  ed.  Smyth,  iv,  4"-448. 
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manlike  knowledge  of  American  conditions,  and  dexterity  and 
boldness  in  defending  the  patriot  cause.  In  January,  1768,  he 
contributed  to  The  Lotidon  Chronicle  an  article  entitled  Causes 
of  the  American  Discontents  before  1768,  and  later  in  the  year 
he  wrote  a  short  preface  for  a  London  reprint  of  Dickinson's 
Letters  from  a  Farmer. 

For  the  next  five  years  Franklin  was  occupied  with  his 
duties  as  colonial  agent  of  Massachusetts,  Georgia,  and  other 
colonics     His  writings  during  that  period  consist  almost  wholly 
of  letters  and  of  articles  on  electricity  and  economic  subjects. 
Then,  in'september,  1773,  he  attacked  the  colonial  policyof 
Hillsborough  in  Rules  by  which  a  Great  Empire  may  be  reduced 
to  a  Small  One,  following  this,  early  in  1774-  with  an  ari;icle 
On  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Differences  between  Great  Britain 
and  Her  American  Colonies.    The  publication  of  the  Hutchin- 
son letters,  although  it  brought  official  censure  and  cost  Franklm 
the  loss  of  a  remunerative  office,  did  not  materially  affect  his 
reputation  or  weaken  his  influence;  but  a  Tract  relative  to  th 
Affair  of  Hutchinson's  Letters,  written  in  1774-  was,  possibly 
from  prudential  reasons,  not  published.' 

That  persistent  opposition  to  Pariiament,  whether  through 
elaborated  constitutional  arguments  or  by  such  practical  de- 
vices as  commc-cial  non-intercourse,  might  in  the  end  raise  the 
issue  of  independence,   had  eariy  been  perceived;  and  the 
earnest  protestations  of  loyalty  to  the  crown  which  are  found 
in  the  resolutions  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  or  the  declaration 
and  resolves  of  the  First  Continental  Congress,  if  read  chiefly 
in  the  li"ht  of  subsequent  events,  do  not  seem  entirely  unequi- 
vocal    Not  until  late  in  1775.  however,  after  armed  coUisions 
had  occurred  at  Lexington,  Concord,  and  Bunker  Hill,  after 
Gage  had  been  hopelessly  besieged  at  Boston,  and  after  a 
second  Continental  Congress,  assuming  the  general  direction  of 
affairs,  had  begun  the  organization  of  a  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, appointed  Washington  commander-in-chief,  and  taken 
the  first  steps  toward  obtaining  foreign  aid.  did  the  demand  for 
independence,  or  even  the  disposition  seriously  to  consider  it, 

become  general.  i.    c    1 

Of  the  writings  which  contributed  immediately  to  the  final 

break,  the  foremost  place  must  be  given  to  Thomas  Fame's 

"  For  Franklin,  sec  also  Book  I,  Chap.  vi. 
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Common  Sense  (1776).    Paine,  after  an  unimportant  and  not 
wholly  respectable  career  in  England,  came  to  Amenca  in  1774. 
in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  armed  with  introductions  from  Frank- 
lin and  settled  at  Philadelphia.    His  pamphlet  Common  Sense, 
pui)lishcd  in  January,  1776,  seized  the  psychological  moment. 
Brushing  aside  all  legal  and  historical  argument  as  no  longer 
.  the  point,  and  resorting  to  the  wildest  exaggeration  and  mis- 
cprcsentation  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  England  and  its 
people  Paine  laid  his  finger  on  the  heart  of  the  situation.    The 
colonics  had  gone  too  far  to  turn  back.    They  were  already 
alienated.    The  British  connection  was  no  longer  valuable  to 
them  and  reconciliation  would  be  an  evU  rather  than  a  good. 
Common  sense  dictated  that  they  should  be  free.   Enthusiastic 
acclaim  from  leaders  and  public,  and  a  sale  of  over  100,000 
copies  within  three  months,  attested  the  success  and  power  of 
Paine's  first  essay  in  political  pamphleteering. 

Sweeping  as  Paine's  success  was,  the  course  of  events  had 
nevertheless  prepared  the  way.    In  February,  1775.  Lord  North 
had  startled  the  House  of   Commons  by  introducing  and 
passing  a  conciliatory  resolution;  but  the  offer,  unsatisfactory 
less  because  of  its  terms  than  because  of  want  of  confidence  in 
the  ministry  and  the  king,  had  been  effectually  prejudiced  by 
the  passage,  in  March  and  April,  of  bills  restraining  the  trade 
of  the  colonies  to  Great  Britain  and  the  British  West  Indies, 
and  by  further  provisions  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.    It 
was  on  the  first  of  the  restraining  bills,  that  relating  to  New 
I    England,  that  Burke  made  his  great  speech  on  conciliation. 
In  June  came  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  the  appointment 
of  Washington  as  commander-in-chief.     On  6  July  Congress 
adopted  a  Declaration  of  Die  Causes  and  Necessity  of  Taking  Up 
\m^  ■  the  joint  work  of  Dickinson  and  Jefferson,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  state  papers  of  the  Revolution.    Still  pro- 
testing that  "we  have  not  raised  armies  with  ambitious  designs 
of  separating  from  Great  Britain,  and  establishing  indepen- 
dent states."  the  declaration  reviewed,  vigorously  but  with 
dimity,  the  course  of  recent  events,  protested  in  the  name 
of'liberty  against  a  policy  that  would  enslave  the  colonies,  and 
proclaimed  solemnly  the  intention  of  fighting  untU  freedom 
was  assiu-ed. 

'  Text  in  W.  MacDonaid,  Sdcd  Charters,  374-38»- 
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In  our  own  native  land,  in  defence  of  the  freedom  that  is  oui 
birthright,  and  which  wo  ever  enjoyed  till  the  late  violation  of  it- 
for  the  protection  of  our  property,  acquired  solely  by  the  honest 
industry  of  our  fore-fathers  and  ourselves,  aj^ainst  violence  actually 
ofTered.  we  have  taken  up  arms.  We  shall  lay  them  down  when 
hostilities  shall  cease  on  the  part  of  the  a;-ressors,  and  all  danger 
of  their  being  renewed  shall  be  removed,  and  not  before. 

Two  days  later  (8  July)  a  last  petition  to  the  king  once  more 
protested  loyally  and  devotion,  and  prayed  the  interposition 
of  the  crown  to  bring  about  reconcUiation.    At  the  end  of  the 
month,  however,  in  an  elaborate  report  drawn  by  Jeflerson, 
Lord  North's  ofTer  of  conciliation  was  emphatically,  almost 
contemptuously,  rejected.     In  August  a  royal  proclamation 
declared  the  colonies  in  rebellion.     Franklin,  meantime,  had 
quietly  slipped  out  of  England  and  returned  to  America,  where 
he  was  at  once  elected  to  Congress.    He  had  withstood  to  the 
last  the  encroachments  of  parliamentary  authority  in  England, 
and  was  now  to  witness  the  passing  of  royal  authority  in 
America.    With  the  rejection  of  petitions  on  the  one  side  and  of 
compromise  on  the  other,  Paine  could  well  urge  that  the  time 
had  come  to  act. 

For  the  writing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (4  July, 
1776)  Jeflerson  had  had  some  preparation,  in  a  way,  through 
two  publications  already  favourably  known  to  members  of  the 
Congress.     In    1774  he  had  published  at   Williamsburg  A 
Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British  America,  Set  Forth  in 
Some  Resolutions  Intended  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Present  Dele- 
gates of  the  People  of  Virginia  now  in  Convention,  in  which,  with 
somewhat  flamboyant  boldness  of  phrase,  he  had  offered  to  the 
king  "the  advice  of  your  great  American  council,"  and  had 
appealed  to  him  to  open  his  breast  "to  liberal  and  expanded 
thought,"  that  the  name  of  George  the  Third  might  not  be 
"a  blot  in  the  page  of  history. "    In  June,  1775.  he  bad  framed 
an  Address  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  on  the  subject  of  Lord 
North's  conciliatory  resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  the  house 
and  served  as  the  model  for  the  report  on  the  same  resolution 
which  was  approved  by  the  Congress  in  July.    He  had  also,  as 
we  have  seen,  collaborated  with  Dickinson  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Declaration  of  the  Causes  and  Necessity  of  Taking  Up 
Arms. 
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The  real   preparation,   however,   lay,   not   in  Jefferson's 
training  or  skUl  as  a  writer,  nor  in  the  possession  by  him  of 
extraordinary  insight  or  prophetic  vision,  but  in  the  succession      , 
of  events  for  the  fifteen  years  past  and  in  the  innumerable 
namphlets  and  essays  which  those  had  called  out    The  conduct 
of  the  king,  the  ministry,  and  the  ParUament,  the  history  and 
necessities  of  the  colonies,  and  the  constitutional  foundations  of 
emvnre  had  all  been  repeatedly  and  ably  examined  by  lawyers 
and  publicists,  and  the  findings  set  forth  by  accomplished 
writers  long  before  Jefferson  was  called  upon  to  say  the  final 
word    'of  all  the  criticisms  that  have  been  passed  upon  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  least  to  the  point  is  that  it  is 
not  original.    The  material  was  at  hand,  the  argument  had  been 
elaborated,  the  conclusions  had  been  drawn.    For  originality 
there  was  as  little  opportunity  as  there  was  need.    What  was 
recmired  now  was  a  concise  summing  up  of  the  whole  matter, 
full  enough  to  give  a  clear  impression  of  completeness,  vigorous 
and  bold  enough  to  serve  as  a  national  manifesto,  and  pohshed, 
di-mified,  and  incisive  enough  to  catch  the  ear,  to  linger  in  the 
memory,  and  to  bear  endless  repetition.    That  Jefferson  met 
this  need  with  consummate  success,  working  into  one  bnef 
statement  doctrine,  accusation,  argument,  and  declaration  of 
freedom,  was  a  demonstration  that  the  hour  and  the  man  had 

""^The  period  of  active  hostilities  (i775-i78i),  which  had 
already  begun  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
adopted,  was  not  characterized  by  literary  activity.    On  the 
American  side,  at  least,  the  case  had  been  fully  stated,  and  with 
the  decision  of  the  Congress  to  accept  no  terms  of  conciliation 
that  did  not  recognize  independence,  there  was  no  longer  an 
English-speaking  audience  to  which  to  appeal;  while  to  France 
and  Holland,  whose  aid  was  sought,  the  appeal  was  necessarily 
diplomatic  rather  than  literary.    With  the  recourse  to  ^s. 
pamphleteers  and  essayists  entered  the  army,  or  busied  them- 
selves   with    public    service    in    Congress,    state,    or    local 
community.       Dickinson,     who     had     drawn    back     when 
independence  severed  allegiance  to  the  crown,  nevertheless 
shouldered  a  musket.    The  loyalists  were  overawed  or  dnven 
out,  and  their  writings  belong  thereafter  to  the  countries  of 
their  exUe.     Newspapers  were  few,  paper  was  scarce,  mails 
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were  infrequent  and  precarious,   schools  and  colleges  were 
interrupted  or  suspended  altogether. 

Of  publication  and  writing  of  certain  sorts,  on  the  other 
hand  there  was  a  considerable  volume.  The  Journal  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  published  from  lime  to  time,  with  the 
exception  of  such  parts  as  were  thought  to  reqmre  secrecy,' 
is  an  invaluable  record  of  proceedings,  although  it  contains  no 
rct)ort  of  debates.  Numerous  reports,  resolutions,  and  other 
state  papers  of  importance  were,  however,  printed  separately 
in  broadside  or  pamphlet  form  for  the  use  of  members  of 
Congress  or  for  wider  distribution.  The  acts  and  resolutions 
of  the  state  legislatures,  so  far  as  such  bodies  were  able  to  meet 
were  also  printed,  together  with  occasional  proclamations  and 
other  public  documents.  _ 

The  letters  of  American  statesmen,  particularly  Washing- 
ton, Franklin,  John  Adams,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Jay    and 
Patrick  Henry,  published  long  afterwards  in  collected  editions, 
existed  for  the  niost  part  only  in  manuscript;  but  their  quasi- 
public  character,  together  with  their  circulation  from  hand  to 
hand,  often  gave  to  them,  to  an  extent  much  greater  than 
would  be  the  case  today,  though  within  limited  circles,  th 
essential  character  of  publications.     Larger  audiences,  bu^ 
still  local,  were  reached  by  sermons,  many  of  which,  especially 
those  of  the  New  England  clergy,  dealt  much  with  the  war 
and  the  political  issues  of  the  time.    Comparatively  few  of  these, 
however,  were  printed  contemporaneously.    Of  great  import- 
ance to  an  understanding  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  are  the 
journals  and  letter-books  of  soldiers  and  officers,  both  Amen- 
can  and  British,  and  the  controversial  narratives  and  defences 
of  Burgoyne,  Cornwallis,  CUnton,  and  others  regarding  the 
conduct  of  military  affairs;  but  few  of  these  are  predominantly 
political  in  character,  almo^;   none  were  printed  in  Amenca 
at  the  time,  and  the  publication  of  neariy  all  of  those  by  Amen- 
can  authors  dates  from  years  long  subsequent  to  the  war. 

Of  the  war-time  pamphlets,  the  most  important  are  the 
series  i"  which  the  author,  Thomas  Paine,  gave  the  title  o 
The  Crisis.    The  first  issue  of  the  series  had  its  origin  in  the 
gloom  and  despondency  occasioned  by  Washington  s  famous 

.  The  material  in  the  Secret  Journals,  4  vols..  Boston  1 82 1,  is  included  m  the 
For,!  and  Hunt  edition  of  the  Journah  (see  Bibliography). 
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ro^jlonTfllt™  enlistment,  wrote  to  hi.  brother: 

J  «,«   T  think  our  affairs  are  in  a  very  bad 
Between  you  ^^  »0   I^tt«*  ^pVchcnsion  of  General  Howe's 

''':r°as"irm  thedef  ct  o^f  New  York,  Jerseys,  and  Pennsylvania 
"  '■  hTword^y  dear  Sir.  if  every  nerve  is  not  stramed  to 
„.„it  the  nZann/with  all  possible  expedition.  I  thmk  the  game 
is  pretty  near  up. 

The  next  day  there  issued  from  the  press  the  first  number  of 
The  Crisis,  with  its  ringing  call: 

^t,„  t;«,^c  that  trv  men's  souls.  The  summer  soldier 
l*:;!"  ihin  "  r^Jt  wiUn^his  crisis,  shrink  from  the  scrviee 
fh.  coX  but  he  that  stands  it  now.  deserves  the  love  and 
of  his  country,  uub  Tin  and  hclo  us- lay  your  shoulders 

ft'wSblT:::^^m,^h'"r"ln'tJi;tt,e,when» 
';San";etra;  stake.  ...  The  heart  that  feels  not  now,  .s 
dead. 

Sixteen  of  these  stirring  pamphlets,  produced  as  the  hopes  and 
the  successes  and  failures  of  the  war  gave  occasion,  were 
i";  k  down  to  the  end  of  1783.  when  the  senes  ended. 

With  the  surrender  of  CornwaUis  (October,  1781),  the 
acrmil':r;^.d  naval  operations  oi^^ej^^r^^f^ 

rSTeSr^atLTbl^^^^^^^^^  ^ad  been  achieved  in 

?:^  Ind  the  way  was  now  open  for  t^^  d.scus.on  of  n^^^^^ 

pohtical  problems.    A  frame  of  ^^l^''^'^'''':!^' ^''^^^^^ 
v/  ..,,/mn  had  cone  into  effect  in  March,  1781 ,  and  when  ngnt 
cS  ConiL  and  the  country  turned  their  attention  to 
mg  tnaea,  L.ongrc  <-_„„„£    the  development  and  ad- 

the  pressmg  ^-^^^^^ '  ^Jf^^^^^^^^  of  normal  conditions 

ministration  of  the  West,  tne  resiora  oerfection  o! 

bothihe  theory  and  the  practice  of  revuluiion.  there  were 
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many  who  were  now  to  set  the  United  States  forward  in  the 
next  stage  of  its  career. 

For  the  replacement  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  by  the 
•'more  perfect"  union  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  private 
correspondence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Revolution,  did  much  to 
prepare  the  way.  Jefferson  and  John  Adams  were  absent  from 
the  country  on  diplomatic  service,  the  former  in  France,  the 
latter  at  the  Court  of  St.  James;  and  Franklin,  prince  of 
American  diplomatists,  was  not,  in  the  larger  field  of  govern- 
ment, a  constructive  statesman.  But  Washington,  Madison, 
Jay,  Hamilton,  Patrick  Henry,  and  other  leaders  were  busy 
with  their  pens,  discussing  with  one  another,  particularly  in 
the  interval  from  1785  to  1787,  the  defects  of  the  Articles,  the 
need  of  a  firmer  national  organization,  and  the  practical 
possibilities  of  united  action.  Prominent  in  this  epistolary 
discussion  were  such  questions  as  the  protection  and  encourage- 
ment of  American  commerce,  retaliation  against  England  for 
its  imperfect  observance  of  the  terms  of  peace,  the  adjustment 
of  the  opposing  interests  of  large  and  small  states,  and  the 
provision  of  an  adequate  revenue  for  the  payment  of  the 
revolutionary  debt  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment. 

In  May,  1787,  the  Federal  Convention  met  at  Philadelphia. 
In  anticipation  of  its  deliberations,  Madison  set  down  his 
opinion  as  to  the  Vices  of  the  Political  System  of  the  UniUd 
States,'  and  prepared  a  summary  view  Of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Confederacies.'  The  former  noted  most  of  the  important 
points  around  which  the  debate  later  turned,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  to  show  that  the  latter  had  influence 
with  the  convention.  The  convention  was  preeminently  a 
practical  body.  The  sources  of  the  Federal  Constitution  are 
in  the  government  of  England,  the  constitutions  of  the  states, 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  the  experience  of  the  country 
and  of  Congress  under  the  Articles.  The  Journal  of  the  con- 
vention comprises  only  a  bare  record  of  proceedings,  and  does 
not  report  debates;  the  proceedings,  moreover,  were  behind 
closed  doors.  For  our  knowledge  of  what  was  said,  as  distin- 
guished from  what  was  voted,  we  are  dependent  upon  Madison's 
elaborate  Notes,  taken  down  at  the  time  and  corrected  and 

■  Writings,  ed.  Hunt,  11,  361-369.  'Ibid.,  II,  369-390. 
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supplemented  by  the  journal;  some  Minutes  of  Yates,  a  New 
York  delegate ;  a  Report  by  Lulher  Martin  to  tlio  Maryland 
assembly';  and  the  letters,  many  of  them  stiP  unpublished, 
of  members  of  the  convention.  The  elaborate  publication  of 
ducuments,  debates,  and  reports  which  commonly  attends  a 
nuidern  stat  constitutional  convention  was  conspicuously 
lai-king. 

While  the  convention  was  in  session,  there  was  published 
at  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  in  separate  editions, 
tlu"  first  volume  of  John  Adams's  Defence  of  the  Con  -^titiitions  of 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Tl.  work,  written 
and  first  published  in  London,  was  occasioned,  the  author  states, 
by  Turgot's  sweeping  attack  upon  the  American  theory  of 
government,  contained  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Richard  Price,  in  1778, 
and  published  by  Price  in  his  Observations  on  the  Importance  of 
the  American  Revolution,  and  the  Means  ^J" Making  it  a  Benefit  to 
the  World  (1785).  Two  additional  volumes  appeared  in  1788.* 
The  prominence  of  the  author  gave  the  work,  especially  the 
first  volume,  some  vogue;  but  the  disorderly  arrangement,  the 
verbose  and  careless  style,  the  many  glaring  inaccuracies  and 
inconsistencies  due  to  hasty  writing  and  negligent  proof- 
reading, a  political  philosophy  now''cre  profound,  and  the 
characteristic  temper  of  the  advocate  rather  than  of  the  exposi- 
tor, did  Adams  no  credit;  while  his  frank  criticisms  of  some 
features  of  American  government  opened  the  way  for  attacks 
upon  his  sincerity  and  loyalty  which  followed  him  throughout 
his  life.  To  this  disfavour  the  "worship  of  the  Constitution" 
as  a  perfect  instrument,  which  began  soon  after  the  success- 
ful establishment  of  the  government  under  it,  undoubtedly 
contributed. 

With  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention  in  September,  and 
the  submission  of  the  Constitution  to  ratifying  conventioi  s 
in  the  states,  the  public  became  for  the  first  time  acquainted  with 
the  pending  scheme  of  government;  and  the  great  debate  on 
ratification  began.  The  newspapers  teemed  with  political 
essays,  and  pamphlets  multiplied.  The  Constitution  lacked 
neither  friends  nor  foes.    On  the  side  of  the  Constitution  were 

■  The  foregoing  are  included  in  Elliott's  Debates  and  Farrand's  Records  cf  the 
F,d  ral  Convention  (see  Bibliography). 
'  Works,  IV,  V. 
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J.-imcs  Sullivan  of  Massachusetts,  with  his  eleven  letters  of 
Cdssius;  Oliver  Ellsworth  of  Ojnnecticut,  with  thirteen  letters 
of  A  Landholder;  Koi^er  Sherman  of  the  same  stale,  who  con- 
trihuteil  five  letters  of  A  Countryman  and  two  of  A  Citizen  of 
Ni-ii)  Ilavcn ;  and  John  Dickinson,  in  his  Letters  oj  Fabius.  The 
opposing  views  of  the  Anti-federalists  were  vigorously  set  forth 
by  Agrippa,  whose  eighteen  letters  are  probably  to  be  ascribed 
to  James  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts;  by  George  Clinton  of 
New  York,  who  published  seven  letters  under  the  name  of 
Cato;  by  Robert  Yates,  in  two  letters  of  Sydney;  and  in  seven 
letters  by  Luther  Martin.' 

The  pamphlet  literature  was  equally  important.  Noah 
Webster,  best  known  to  later  generations  as  a  lexicographer, 
came  to  the  support  of  the  new  instrument  in  An  Examination 
into  the  Leading  Principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution;  as  did 
John  Jay,  in  An  Address  to  the  People  of  the  State  of  Xew  York; 
Pelatiah  Webster  of  Philadelphia,  in  The  Weakness  of  Brutus 
Exposed,  a  reply  to  the  first  of  a  series  of  sixteen  essays  ascribed 
to  Thomas  Treadwell  of  New  York;  Tench  Coxc,  in  An  Exami- 
nation of  the  Constitution,  written  over  the  pseudonym  of 
"An  American  Citizen";  and  David  Ramsay,  in  An  Address  to 
the  Freemen  of  South  Carolina.  The  opposition  was  represented 
by  Elbridge  Gerry's  Observations  on  the  New  Constitution; 
Melanchthon  Smith's  Address  to  the  People  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  preeminently  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  in  his  Obser- 
vations leading  to  a  Fair  Examination  of  the  System  of  Government 
proposed  by  the  late  Convention,  and  by  George  Mason  of 
\'irginia,  in  his  Objections  to  the  proposed  Federal  Constitution, 
to  the  latter  of  whom  James  Iredell  of  North  Carolina  made  an 
elaborate  rejoinder.' 

Incomparably  superior,  whether  in  content,  or  in  form,  or 
in  permanent  influence,  to  all  the  other  political  writing  of  the 
period  are  the  eighty-five  essays  known  collectively  as  The 
Federalist.  The  essays,  the  joint  work  of  Hamilton,  Madison, 
and  Jay,  appeared  in  the  New  York  Independent  Journal  during 
the  seven  months  beginning  October,  1787.  They  had  been 
preceded,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  called  out,  by  a  series  of 
attacks  upon  the  new  Constitution  contributed  by  Governor 

•  All  tho  f( )rci»oini.'  arc  rcprinti,''!  in  P.  L.  Fnrrl,  Essays  on  thr  Constitution. 
'  The  forc'K"  >ing  arc  collected  in  P.  L.  Ford,  Pamphlets  on  the  Constitution. 
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George  Clinton  and  Robert  Yates  to  the  New  York  Journal, 
over  the  pen-names  of  "Cato"  and  "Hrutus"  rcsi)cctively. 
The  authorship  of  a  few  of  the  essays  has  been  an  interesting 
problem  of  historical  criticism,  but  four  were  the  work  of  Jay, 
fourteen  were  certainly  written  by  Madison,  three  are  probably 
to  be  ascribed  to  Madison,  nine  are  probably  Hamilton's,  three 
are  the  work  of  Hamilton  and  Madison  jointly,  and  the  re- 
maining fifty-one  are  the  work  of  Hamilton.'  The  plan  was 
Hamilton's,  moreover,  and  his  influence  undoubtedly  dominated 
all  the  numbers  of  the  series,  whoever  the  particular  author. 

The  papers  of  The  Federalist  are  in  part  an  account  of  the 
merits  and  defects  of  confederacies,  and  a  discussion  of  the 
ditficulties  and  advantages  of  union,  and  in  part  an  examina- 
tion of  the  weaknesses  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  a 
defence  of  the  provisions  of  the  proixjscd  Constitution.  Their 
actual  influence  ui)on  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  in 
New  York,  which  was  the  chief  reason  for  writing  them,  has 
probably  been  overrated,  nor  are  they  free  from  partisan  bias 
and  the  kind  of  popular  argument  likely  to  be  effective  in  po- 
litical debate.  As  the  earliest  contemporary  exposition,  in 
extended  form,  of  the  Constitution,  however,  they  occupy  a 
unique  position.  Written  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  and 
before  the  great  structure  of  American  constitutional  law  had 
even  been  begun,  they  forecast  with  extraordinary  acuteness 
some  of  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  constitutional 
interpretation  which  the  federal  courts  were  later  to  adopt,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  grave  political  issues  on  which  party  lines 
were  to  form.  Judicial  reference  and  quotation  have  given  to 
The  Federalist  a  weight  of  authority  second  only  to  that  of  the 
Constitution  itself,  and  upon  the  authorship  of  the  larger  part 
of  its  pages  the  reputation  of  Hamilton  as  a  publicist  mainly 
rests. 


"  This  follows  the  classification  in  Ford's  edition. 


CHAPTER  IX 


The  Beginnings  of  Verse,  1 610-1808 


THE  two  centuries  that  cover  the  beginnings  of  American 
poetr>'  may  be  divided  into  three  periods.  The  first 
period  is  that  of  the  early  colonial  verse  which  begins  in 
1610  with  the  publication  of  Rich's  ballad  on  the  settlement 
of  Jamestown  and  ends  with  the  seventeenth  century.  With 
1700  begins  the  second  period,  which  is  one  of  transition  in 
purpose,  subject,  and  style.  The  third  period,  which  is  marked 
by  the  beginnings  of  nationalism,  opens  with  the  passage  of  the 
Stamp  Act  in  1765  and  closes  with  the  publication  of  Bryant's 
Embargo  in  1808. 

Even  in  the  light  of  the  unliterary  conditions  that  prevailed 
in  the  Southern  and  Middle  colonies  it  is  surprising  to  find  how 
little  verse  was  produced  south  of  New  England  before  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Southern  colonists 
were  not  of  a  literary  class,  and  probably  would  have  written 
little  or  nothing  under  any  conditions;  in  the  Southern  colonies 
and,  to  a  less  degree,  in  the  Middle  colonies,  conditions  were 
distinctly  unfavourable  to  literature;  and  in  Vi  ^inia,  espe- 
cially, there  were  no  schools,  no  printing  presses,  no  literary 
centres,  and  few  people  who  cared  to  write  books  or,  apparently, 
to  read  them.  Yet,  though  the  New  England  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  left  us  many  thousands  of  lines  of  verse  of 
various  kinds,  as  against  the  less  than  one  thousand  Hnesleft  by 
all  the  colonies  to  the  south  of  that  region,  it  was  Virginia 
that  produced  what  is  perhaps  the  one  real  American 
poem  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  is  the  epitaph  on  the 
insurrectionary  leader  Nathaniel  Bacon,  written  "by  his 
Man."  The  "Man"  clearly  was  no  menial  but  a  reader  and 
a  poet.     His  brief  elegy  of  forty-four  lines  is  worthy  of  Ben 
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Jonson  himself,  and  is  indeed  written  in  that  great  elegist's 
dignified,  direct,  and  manly  style: 

;i  a  word 
Marss  and  Minerva,  both  i;        a  Concurd 
For  arts,  for  arms,  whose  pci.  and  sword  alike 
As  Calos  did,  may  admireation  strike 
In  to  his  foes;  while  they  confess  with  all 
It  was  their  guilt  stil'd  him  a  Criminal!. 

Maryland  has  even  less  to  show  than  Virginia.  The 
rhyming  tags  of  verse  appended  to  the  chapters  of  George 
Alsop's  Character  of  the  Province  of  Maryland  (1666)  cannot  be 
taken  seriously.  The  description  of  Maryland  contained  in  the 
Carmen  Seculare  of  a  certain  Mr.  Lewis  shows  that  Pope  had 
not  yet  reached  Baltimore  in  1732,  however  at  home  he  may 
have  been  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  Of  the  same  type  is  a 
True  Relation  oj  the  Flourishing  State  of  Pennsylvania  (1C86),  by 
John  Holme,  a  resident  of  that  colony.  The  True  Relation  is 
utilitarian  in  purpose  and  homely  in  style,  but  on  the  whole 
its  five  hundred  lines  in  various  metres,  with  their  catalogues  of 
native  animals  and  plants  in  the  manner  of  William  Wood's 
verses  in  his  New  England's  Prospect,  are  rather  pleasing. 
New  York  produced  practically  no  English  verse  until  the 
Revolution;  and  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  continued  barren 
until  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Charleston 
became  something  of  a  literary  centre.  But  Pennsylvania 
came  to  be  fairly  prolific  early  in  the  transition  period,  and 
continued  so  for  almost  a  century  until  New  York  and  Boston, 
as  literary  centres,  finally  displaced  Philadelphia. 

The  earliest  New  England  verse  was  as  utilitarian  and 
matter-of-fact  as  any  prose.  Narratives  of  the  voyages,  annals 
of  the  colonies,  descriptions  of  flora,  fauna,  and  scenery,  written 
in  the  main  for  readers  in  the  mother  country,  were  versified 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  jingle.  Altogether  this  descriptive 
and  histoncal  verse  amounts  to  less  than  a  thousand  lines. 
A  Looking  Glass  for  the  Times  (1677),  by  Peter  Folger  of  Nan- 
tucket, derives  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  was  written  by  the 
maternal  grandfather  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Its  four  hundred 
lines  in  ballad  quatrains  are  very  bad  verse,  however,  and, 
though  it  has  been  termed  "A  manly  plea  for  toleration  in  an 
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age  of  intolerance, "  there  is  still  question  as  to  whether  it  was 
actually  published  in  the  author's  lifetime  and,  consequently, 
whether  Folgcr  ran  any  risk.  The  most  important  piece  of  his- 
torical verse  in  this  period  was  the  work  of  the  first  native-born 
American  poet,  Benjamin  Tompson  (1644-1714),  who,  as  his 
tombstone  at  Roxbury  informs  us,  was  a  "learned  schoolmaster 
and  physician  and  the  renowned  i)oct  of  New  England,"  and  is 
"mortuus  scd  iinmortalis. "  His  chief  production.  New  Eng- 
land's Crises,  is  a  formal  attempt  at  an  epic  on  King  Philip's 
War.  The  prologue  pictures  early  society  in  New  England  and 
recounts  the  decadence  in  manners  and  morals  that  has  brought 
about  the  crisis, — the  war  as  God's  punishment.  The  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  lines  of  pentameter  couplets  are  somewhat  more 
polished  than  those  of  the  poet's  contemporaries,  and  might  sug- 
gest the  influence  of  Drydcn  if  there  were  any  external  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  Restoration  poets  gained  admission  to 
early  New  England.  Tompson's  classical  allusions,  part  of  his 
epic  attempt,  are  in  amusing  contrast  to  his  rugged  and  homely 
diction,  but  his  poem  as  a  whole  has  at  least  the  virtue  of  sim- 
plicity, and  is  interesting  as  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  narratives 
in  verse  which  recount  the  events  of  the  wars  fought  on  Ameri- 
can soil. 

A  Brief  Account  of  the  Agency  of  the  Honorable  John  Win- 
throp  [in  obtaining  a  charter  for  Connecticut],  though  not 
published  until  1725,  belongs  in  purpose  and  style  to  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  author,  Roger  Wolcott,  afterwards  gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut,  was  little  more  of  a  poet  than  Governor 
Bradford,  but  his  literary  pretensions  ally  him  with  Benjamin 
Tompson.  His  couplets  are  rugged  and  his  diction  prosaic, 
in  the  main,  but  the  heroic  style  of  the  battle  scenes  and  the 
lofty  similes  employed  by  the  hero  as  he  recounts  to  Charles  H 
the  settlement  and  the  history  of  the  Colony,  show  that  Wol- 
cott too  was  consciously  attempting  an  epic.  His  poem  is  a 
link  between  the  unlitcrary  historical  and  descriptive  verse 
of  early  New  England  and  the  more  pretentious  epics  that 
appeared  so  abundantly  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  most  characteristic  poetic  products  of  early  New 
England  arc  the  memorial  poems.  Subsequent  generations 
have  made  merry  over  their  matter  and  style,  and  indeed  little 
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can  be  said  in  their  favour  if  they  are  to  be  taken  as  an  index 
to  the  poetic  taste  of  the  time  and  not  simply  as  conventional 
tributes  to  the  dead.  If,  however,  the  New  England  elegy 
is  to  be  judged  on  its  literary  merits,  we  should  remember  that 
it  was  not  an  isolated  type,  unique  in  the  poverty  of  its  matter 
and  style,  but  that  it  simply  reflected  its  English  origin  and  was 
closely  related  to  its  English  counterparts.  Unlike  the  English, 
though,  the  writers  of  New  England  did  not  evolve  a  better 
style  of  their  own,  the  elegies  at  the  close  of  the  century  being, 
if  anything,  worse  than  those  at  the  beginning.  Perhaps 
(Juarles  was  chiefly  responsible  for  their  pentameter  couplets, 
rough  with  run-on  lines  and  imperfect  rhymes.  Despite 
occasional  variety  of  form  in  six-line  stanza  or  quatrain,  there  is 
little  variety  of  tone  or  style;  and  in  all  these  thousands  of  lines 
scarcely  a  line  of  genuine  poetry,  or  a  single  poem  worth  pre- 
servation in  its  entirety. 

The  succession  of  these  elegies  is  surprisingly  unbroken 
{or  at  least  forty  years.  Both  authors  and  subjects  are  in  the 
main  the  divines  who  controlled  the  destinies  of  New  England 
and  who  provided  its  literature.  When  such  an  elegy  as 
that  on  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard  by  the  Rev.  Urian  Oakes, 
president  of  Harvard,  is  discovered  amid  this  dreary  elegiac 
waste,  its  merits  are  sure  to  be  exaggerated.  This  poem  in 
fifty  six-line  stanzas,  though  commonplace  in  thought  and 
style,  is  not  without  pathos,  and  gives  an  impression  of  sin- 
cerity. But  the  Rev.  Urian  Oakes  himself  was  not  so  fortunate 
in  his  elegist,  no  less  a  person  than  the  Rev.  Cotton  Mather,  the 
most  prolific  elegist  of  his  time.  His  clcg>'  on  Oakes  reaches  a 
length  of  over  four  hundred  lines.  To  adorn  his  subject  he 
■'ransacks  the  ages,  spoils  the  climes";  his  pcntamcter3  and  his 
quatrains  are  mere  doggerel,  his  rhymes  arc  atrocious,  and  his 
lines  rife  with  conceits  and  puns  and  classical  and  biblical  allu- 
sions. John  Cleveland  at  his  best  could  do  no  worse.  The 
real  feeling  that  probably  inspired  Mather's  writing  is  obscured 
liy  the  laboured  insincerity  of  his  style.  But  the  nadir  is 
reached  by  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Noyes  (1647-17 1 7),  who  in  his 
elegies  on  the  Rev.  John  Higginson  and  the  Rev.  Josepli  Green 
shows  promising  possibilities  of  bathos,  but  who  in  his  poem  on 
the  Rev.  James  Brayley's  attack  of  the  stone  revels  in  such  a 
plethora  of  conceits  and  puns  as  to  put  to  the  blush  his  most 
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gifted  English  contemporaries.    The  one  elegiac  poem  of  early 
New  England  that  may  be  worth  preser%'ing  is  the  Ftincral 
Song  (1709),  written  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wiggles  worth,  son  of 
Michael,  on  the  death  of  his  friend  Nathaniel  Clarke.    Together 
with  its  real  feeling,  it  exhibits  a  certain  felicity  of  diction 
that  bespeaks  Elizabethan  models;  and  such  phrases  as  "where 
increate  eternity's  concealed, "  "  solemn  music, "  and  "  warbling 
divinest  airs,"  seem  to  show  that  Milton  had  reached  New 
England.     As  a  genre  the  elegy  died  with  the  decline  of  the 
clergy,  and  passed  as  a  fashion  passes  with  changed  conditions. 
The  most  interesting  as  well  as  the  most  pleasing  figvire  in 
early  New  England  verse  is  that  of  Anne  Bradstreet,  who  was 
"fathered  and  husbanded"  respectively  by  Thomas  Dudley 
and  Simon  Bradstreet,  both  in  their  time  governors  of  Massa- 
chusetts.     Born  in  London  in  1612,  she  emigrated  in  1630  with 
her  husband  and  died  in  1672.     Although  the  mother  of  eight 
children,  she  found  time  to  write  over  seven  thousand  lines  of 
verse  in  what  must  have  been,  to  her,  peculiarly  uncongenial  sur- 
roundings.    Her  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  John  Woodbridge, 
when  on  a  visit  to  London  in  1650,  published  without  her  know- 
ledge her  poems  under  the  title  of  The  Tenth  Muse,  Lately 
Sprung  Up  in  America,  and  a  second  edition  followed  in  Boston 
in  1678.     That  her  poems  were  read  and  admired  is  attested 
by  such  poetic  tributes  as  that  of  Nathaniel  Ward,  who  affirms 
that  she  was  "a  right  Du  Bartas  girle,"  and  represents  Apollo 
as  unable  to  decide  whether  Du  Bartas  or  the  New  England 
Muse  was  the  more  excellent  poet.     But  Anne  Bradstreet  was 
not  a  poet;  she  was  a  winsome  personality  in  an  unlovely  age. 
That  she  should  have  written  verse  at  all  was  phenomenal, 
but  that  it  should  have  been  poor  verse  was  inevitable.    Her 
Exact  Epitome  of  the  Four  Monarchies,  in  several  thousand  lines 
of  bad  pentameter  couplets,  is  simply  a  rhyming  chronicle  of  the 
medieval  type,  the  matter  of  which  was  supplied  by  Raleigh's 
History  of  the  World.     Her  Four  Elcmcjits,  Constitutions,  Ages 
of  Man,  and  Seasons  of  the  Year,  almost  equally  worthless  as 
poetry,  is  an  interesting  adaptation  of  Sylvester's  translation  of 
the  Divine  Weeks.     She  repeatedly  states  her  admiration  for  Du 
Bartas  and  her  indebtedness  to  him.     Thirtc>en  lines  in  the 
second  day  of  the  first  week  of  his  poem  suggested  her  theme, 
and  this  she  expands  in  the  form  of  a  medieval  debat;  other 
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I)assages  from  Du  Bartas  she  condenses,  expands,  or  merely 
paraphrases.  She  gives  only  about  1800  lines  to  the  entire 
exposition  of  her  elements,  humours,  ages,  and  seasons ;  hence 
she  uses  but  a  small  part  of  the  encyclopaedic  material  of  the 
French  poem.  The  feeble  New  England  imitation  cannot 
compare  with  the  original.  Du  Bartas,  though  often  flat  and 
I)rosaic,  is  immense  in  his  range,  and  is  at  times  even  a  poet; 
Anne  Bradstrcct's  range  is  narrow;  her  allusions  are  merely  to 
the  best  known  historical  and  mythological  characters;  her 
descriptions  of  natural  phenomena,  though  she  might  be  ex- 
pected to  find  original  inspiration  in  her  New  England  environ- 
ment, are  vague  and  conventional.  In  occasional  lines  of 
Sylvester's  translation  occurs  something  of  Elizabethan 
spaciousness;  the  only  meritorious  lines  of  Anne  Bradstreet's 
poem  occur  in  the  Spring; 

The  fearful!  bird  his  little  house  now  builds 
In  trees  and  walls,  in  Cities  and  in  fields. 
The  outside  strong,  the  inside  warm  and  neat, 
A  natural  Artificer  compleat. 

The  verse  of  all  her  longer  poems  is  precisely  that  of  Sylvester — 
a  couplet,  not  quite  loose,  but  less  compact  than  the  heroic 
couplet,  with  the  characteristic  Elizabethan  freedom  in  rhyme 
and  with  the  shifting  caesura.  It  is  not,  however,  in  these  long, 
dreary,  and  purely  didactic  poems  that  Anne  Bradstreet  shows 
her  real  capacity.  When  she  walks  in  happier  paths,  with  a 
song  in  her  heart,  remembering  Spenser  and  Giles  Fletcher,  she 
shows  that  perhaps  in  more  fortunate  times  she  might  have 
written  poetry.  Her  Contemplations  is  a  meditative  and  de- 
scriptive poem  in  thirty-three  seven-line  stanzas,  in  which  occur 
passages  at  least  pleasing  in  suggestion  and  rhythm,  however 
reminiscent  of  greater  times  and  talents: 


When  I  behold  the  heavens  as  in  their  prime, 

And  then  the  earth  (though  old)  stil  clad  in  green, 

The  stones  and  trees,  insensible  to  time, 

Nor  age  nor  wrinkle  on  their  front  arc  seen; 

If  winter  come,  and  Rreeness  then  do  fade, 

A  Spring  returns,  and  they  more  youthfuU  made; 

But  Man  grows  old,  lies  down,  remains  where  once  he's  laid. 
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H-r  lines  to  her  husband,  though  not  great  poetry,  are  perhaps 
the  most  sincere,  and  are  certainly  the  most  human  and  touch- 
ing she  ever  wrote;  and  her  poem  on  the  rearing  of  her  eight 
children,  wliilc  infelicitous  in  its  barnyard  metaphor,  presents  a 
happy  and  loval  ile  picture.  So  lovely  and  pathetic  is  the  figure 
of  tlie  woman  herself,  and  so  remarkable  are  her  achievements 
in  the  light  of  her  environment,  that  one  finds  it  ungracious  to 
speak  harshly  of  her  verse. 

It  is  raihtr  remarkable  that  so  little  purely  religious  verse 
was  produced  in  early  New  ICngland.  Quarles,  himself  a 
Puritan,  was  prolific  in  hymns,  divine  songs,  and  paraphrases 
from  the  Bible.  New  England  boasted  a  distinct  literary  class, 
not  unfamiliar  with  great  religious  poetry;  but  its  one  biblical 
paraphra-e  and  its  one  effort  at  writing  religious  song  was  The 
Bay  Puiim  Book.  To  meet  the  need  for  divine  songs  to  sing 
in  'he  churclus,  Richard  Mather,  Thomas  Welde,  and  John 
Eliot  su;^jrviscd  the  preparation  of  a  new  metrical  version  of 
the  Psalms.  The  Bay  Psalm  Book,  as  it  came  to  be  called,  was 
published  on  American  soil,  and  passed  through 
edit  ions  between  1640  and  1752,  when  it  was  super- 
;n  Barnard's  New  Version  oj  the  Psalms  of  David. 
vcn  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  in  uncouthness, 
nument  of  bad  taste  has  furnished  an  easy  target 
Ic  ')f  subsequent  and  less  devout  generations. 
.wxvt-.  to  take  The  Bay  Psalm  Book  as  an  index 
taste  its  period,  or  its  subsequent  popularity 
.ng  more  than  its  usefulness.  It  was  a 
i;new  it  was  a  i)oor  one;  an  edition  "re- 
y  John  Dunster  and  Richard  Lyon  fol- 
hese  were  "refined,"  then,  as  Timothy 
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Dwight  rc'iarl.     "'  a  modem  reader  would  almost  instinctively 
ask,  '  Wha.  wi;_  they  before?'" 

We  still  possess  in  its  original  crudity  the  "epic  of  New 
England  puritanism,"  The  Day  of  Doom;  or,  a  Poetical  Descrip- 
tion of  tkf  (ircal  ahd  Last  Judgment.  This  was  the  master- 
piece of  th.  K.-v.  Michael  Wigglesworth  (1631-1705),  who  was 
born  in  England,  but  emigrated  to  America,  and  graduated 
from  Harvanl  at  the  age  of  twenty.  He  was  a  physician  as 
well  as  a  theologian  and  a  i)oet,  amiable  and  humane  in  char- 
acter, and  greatly  beloved.     The  most  widely  read  and  perhaps 
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the  most  representative  poet  of  early  New  England,  he  wa3 
;iiso,  with  the  exception  of  Anne  Bradstreet,  the  most  prolific. 
Ill  both  subject-matter  and  style  he  is  only  too  representative 
oi  his  times.  His  Day  of  Doom,  first  published  in  1662,  versifies 
i!ic  scriptural  passages  concerning  the  last  judgment,  and  adds 
to  these  a  statement  of  the  Calvinistic  dogmas  of  eternal 
punishment.  Its  two  hundred  eight-line  stanzas  tell  a  story 
w  hich  still  entertains  the  reader,  even  if  it  has  lost  its  power  to 
terrify.  Relatively,  no  poem  was  ever  more  popular;  the 
first  edition  of  eighteen  hundred  copies  was  sold  within  a  year; 
within  the  century  after,  ten  subsequent  editions  were  pub- 
li>hL'd;  and  its  final  passing  was  coincident  only  with  the 
lias.--ing  of  the  theology  that  gave  it  birth  and  rendered  it 
tolerable.  The  opening  stanzas  of  the  poem  show  some  imagi- 
nation and  power  of  description ;  but  these  are  borrowed  plumes ; 
all  that  is  good  in  Tlie  Day  of  Doom  comes  from  the  Bible. 
Wii;gIesworth  had  no  real  poetry  in  him;  at  no  period  and 
under  no  conditions  would  he  have  been  a  poet.  His  Cod's 
Controversy  with  New  England,  inspired  by  the  great  drought  of 
Ui(>2,  deserves  no  consideration  as  poetry;  but  the  poem  that 
followed  in  1669  is  of  greater  interest.  This  is  Meat  out  of  the 
Eater;  or.  Meditations  concerning  the  Necessity,  End,  atid  Use- 
jiilncss  of  AJJiiction  unto  God's  Children,  a  theological  treatise 
in  rhyme,  over  two  thousand  lines  in  length,  in  various  metres 
and  divided  into  many  different  sections.  The  reflections,  with 
tluir  references  to  biblical  prototypes,  the  quaint  and  often 
fantastic  style,  point  to  Quarles's  Emblems  as  their  inspiration. 
Though  even  less  poetic  than  The  Day  of  Doom,  the  poem 
contains  the  only  two  good  lines  that  Wigglesworth  ever 
wrote : 

War  ends  in  peace,  and  morning  light 
Mounts  upon  Midnight's  wing. 

In  his  Vanity  of  Vanities,  which  was  appended  to  the  third 
(.'lit  ion  of  The  Day  of  Doom  in  1673,  certain  rather  polished 
heroic  quatrains  suggest  Davenant  or  Dryden  as  possible 
models.  But,  as  Wigglcsworth's  library  contained  not  one 
v.ilume  of  English  poetry,  the  poet  must  have  found  his  model 
outside  of  his  library;  it  is  beyond  belief  that  either  he  or  any 
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other  New  England  versifier  of  his  period  could  have  origi- 
nated or  even  improved  any  form  of  verse. 

The  years  between  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765  form  a  transition  period 
in  the  development  of  American  verse.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  passing  of  the  old  century  coincided  almost 
exactly  with  the  passing  of  the  old  models.  About  1700 
new  literary  influences  came  from  England ;  the  old  forms  of 
verse  were  discarded  for  others  more  polished;  Quarles  and 
Sylvester  gave  way,  first  to  Waller,  then  to  Pope.  But  the 
change  was  not  one  of  form  alone.  The  decline  of  clerical 
influence,  the  increase  of  security  and  comfort  in  the  conditions 
of  life,  the  more  frequent  intercourse  with  England— all  these 
and  other  changes  were  reflected  also  in  the  subject-matter, 
the  purpose,  and  the  spirit  of  the  now  verse. 

New  England  poets  before  1700  learned  nothing  from  the 
English  poets  of  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
for  New  England  seems  to  have  placed  all  the  literature  of 
the  Restoration  period  under  a  rij^orous  embargo.  There  is 
no  sufTicicnt  evidence  that  Drydcn  was  known  in  America 
before  1700,  in  spite  of  some  fairly  regular  quatrains  by  Michael 
Wigglesworth  and  an  occasional  polished  couplet  by  Cotton 
Mather  and  Benjamin  Tompson.  If  they  knew  even  Milton 
they  perhaps  saw  in  him  only  the  champion  of  divorce  and  of 
other  heresies.  But  there  are  other  and  obvious  reasons  for  this 
ignorance  or  neglect  of  Dryden  and  Milton.  Although  Cotton 
Mather  had  some  correspondence  with  Quarles,  there  was 
not  much  literary  communication  of  any  kind  between  the 
colonies  and  England  before  the  eighteenth  century.  New 
England  was  complete  in  itself. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Colman  (1673-1747),  upon  his  return  from 
England  in  1699,  brought  with  him  both  Blackmore  and  Waller. 
This  decisive  event  in  the  history  of  American  verse  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  that  of  the  heroic  couplet.  But 
though  Colman  praises  Waller  and  Blackmore  and  recom- 
mends both  to  his  daughter  Jane  Turell,  he  himself,  when  he 
wrote  his  Elijah's  Translation  (1707)  on  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Willard,  imitated  Dryden  in  his  heroic  couplets  and 
his  method  of  applying  a  Bible  story  as  in  Absalom  and  Achilo- 
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phd.  Jane  Turell  (1708-1735),  whose  literary  tastes  were 
ii.rincd  by  her  father,  admired  the  "Matchless  Orinda," 
Illackmorc,  and  Waller;  but  she  wrote  the  couplet  of  Pope. 
Aiii'thcr  and  even  earlier  evidence  of  the  influence  of  Pope 
is  a  poem  by  Francis  Knapp,  who  was  born  in  England  m  1672, 
anil  at  an  uncertain  date  emigrated  to  America  and  settled  as 
a  country  gentleman  near  Boston.  In  1715  he  addressed  a 
poetical  epistle  to  Pope  beginning 

Hail!  sacred  hard!  a  muse  unknown  before 
Salutes  thee  from  the  bleak  Atlantic  shore, 


which  was  included  among  the  prefatory  poems  in  a  subse- 
fjucnt  edition  of  Windsor  Forest  (first  pubHshed  in  1713). 
Thus  promptly  Pope  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  begin  his  undis- 
puted reign  of  almost  a  century.  Knapp's  heroic  poem 
(  loria  Brittannorutn  (1723),  an  obvious  imitation  of  Addison's 
Campaign,  celebrates  "The  most  illustrious  persons  in  camp 
and  cabinet  since  the  glorious  revolution  to  the  recent  time, " 
and  is  perhaps  the  earliest  example  of  the  patriotic  narrative 
poem  that  was  to  become  so  common  in  American  after  the 
lievolution. 

But  a  far  more  distinguished  exponent  of  the  style  of  Pope 
was  the  Rev.  Mather  Bylcs.  "To  let  you  see  a  little  of  the 
reputation  which  you  bear  in  these  unknown  climates — I 
transmit  to  you  the  enclosed  poems,"  Byles  wrote  to  Pope 
in  1727.  It  was  perhaps  these  poems  that  Byles  published 
in  a  volume  in  1736,  and  which  were  published  anonymously 
in  the  somewhat  celebrated  volume  of  1744,  Poems  by  Several 
Hands.  Mather  Byles  is  a  more  eminent  figure  in  the  annals 
of  American  poetry  than  is  at  all  warranted  by  his  poems,  which 
arc  few  and  altogether  imitative.  His  reputation  is  due  in 
l):irt  to  the  general  poverty  of  the  transition  period — the  barest 
1  ra  in  our  verse — and  in  part  to  his  fame  as  a  preacher  and  a  wit. 
He  was  born  in  1707,  was  educated  at  Harvard,  and  served  as 
pastor  of  the  Hollis  Street  church  in  Boston  through  the  greater 
piart  of  his  ministerial  life.  After  the  Declaration,  he  became 
a  staunch  and  vehement  Tory,  lost  his  former  popularity,  and 
died  embittered  and  broken  in  1788.  He  corresponded  with 
Lansdownc,  Pope,  and  Watts,  took  himself  seriously  as  a  poet, 
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at  least  in  his  younger  days;  and  in  his  attention  to  contcm- 
I)orary    English  lilcralurc  and  his    silting    up  of    something 
approaching  an  aesthetic  standard  in  verse,  represents  a  definite 
change  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  generation  before  him. 
But  the  Puritan  is  still  at  work  in  him,  however  modern  may  he 
his  style.      His  most  ambitious  potm,  The  Covjlagration,  a  de- 
scription of  the  physical  phenomen;u)f  the  last  day,  and  ashortcr 
poem,  The  Comrt,  are  both  in  tlie  spirit  of  Wigglesworth,  for  all 
their  heroic  couplets  and  artifuiil  diction.     His  elegies  are 
unadulterated  Poix;;  and  his  hymns  are  in  imitation  of  Watts. 
One  of  the  first  volumes  of  miscellaneous  verse  published 
in  America  was  the  Poems  by  Sncral  Hands  (Boston,  1744). 
All  the   poems  arc   anonymous;  and   aside   from  humorous 
ballads  probably  by  Joseph  Green,  they  merely  echo  Pope,  with 
a  plethora  of   "amorous   swains"   and  "blushing  charms." 
Some  were  certainly  written  by  Byles,  and  others  arc  tributes 
to  his  genius.     Indeed,  the  purpose  of  the  volume  was  to  extol 
Byles  as  a  poet  worthy  to  be  mentioned  with  Homer  and  with 
his  only  modern  rival,  Pope.     Already  America  was  looking  for 
its  Homer,  a  search  that  was  to  continue  with  increasing  assi- 
duity throughout  the  century— and  Boston  found  him  in  Byles. 

More  original  and  interesting  than  the  poems  of  Byles 
are  the  humorous  verses  of  his  friend  Joseph  Green  (1706-1780), 
a  Boston  distiller  possessed  of  literary  tastes,  who  ranked  with 
Byles  as  a  wit  and  social  favourite.  After  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  he  too  became  a  Tory,  and  finally  found  refuge  in 
London,  where  he  died.  Though  his  poems  seem  to  have  been 
written  for  his  own  amusement  and  that  of  his  friends,  they  are 
important  as  the  first  attempt  to  lighten  the  heavy  Puntanism 
of  early  New  England  with  some  leaven  of  humour  and  wit. 
An  Entertainment  for  a  Winter's  Evening  is  perhaps  the  eariiest 
piece  of  Hudibrastic  verse  written  in  America.  We  have 
travelled  far  from  Puritan  New  England  when  a  Bostonian 
can  find  amusement  in  the  godless  spectacle  of  a  drunken  parson 
and  his  tipsy  companions,  and  can  edify  his  fellow  townsmen 
with  a  burlesque  account  of  their  nocturnal  adventures. 

Associated  with  Byles  and  Green  in  Poems  by  Several  Hands 
was  the  Rev.  John  Adams,  a  young  clergyman  of  Boston  who 
died  in  1740  at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  Five  years  after  his 
death  his  friends  published  his  Poems  on  Several  Occasions; 
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Orl'^iiial  ami  Translated,  which  contains  among  other  pieces 
:,,irai>hrasos  from  the  Bible,  translations  from  Horace,  and 
h  If  a  tluzcn  dcgics,  inchtding  one  on  Cotton  Mather  and  one 
,,n  Jane  Turcll.  All  these  are  written  in  the  heroic  couplet 
1  ut  in  a  diction  more  natural  than  Pole's.  That  Adams  knew 
Milton's  poems  is  apparent  in  his  Address  to  tfie  Supreme  Being. 
Iivliid  these  i)ocms,  though  pervaded  by  the  Puritan  spirit, 
vt  t  reveal  a  more  purely  aesthetic  puriwse  and  a  more  careful 
>'  vie  than  can  generally  be  found  before  the  later  years  of  the 
crntttry. 

The  almanacs  of  Nathaniel  Ames,  father  and  son,  of  Ded- 
ham,  Massachusetts,  had  their  part  in  disseminating  through- 
out New  England  a  knowledge  of  the  English  poets  and  perhaps 
a!  in  fostering  a  taste  for  humorous  poetry.  The  brief  pas- 
sages from  Dryden,  Pope,  and  James  Thomson  (yes,  and 
IMatkinore!),  prefixed  to  the  astronomical  data,  and  the 
uni  retentions  humorous  verses  scattered  throu<;h  the  other 
ir.atter,  were  far  more  widely  read  than  the  laboured  and  am- 
l.iiious  poems  of  the  literary  group  in  Boston.  An  Essay 
upon  the  Microscope  is  an  elaborate  poem,  by  the  elder  Ames, 
V  hie  h,  if  not  poetic,  is  interesting  as  perhaps  our  first  ode  in 
irregular  verse. 

Boston  was  not  the  only  literary  centre  of  this  transition 
jxriod.  FrankHn  tells  us  in  his  Autobiography  that  when  he 
lir  I  entered  the  printing  office  of  Samuel  Keimer  in  Phila- 
(!>!;i!iia  in  1723,  he  found  the  i)rinter  laboriously  composing  in 
t;.  ;)e  an  elegy  on  Aquila  Rose,  a  young  poet  who  had  just  died 
in  that  city— perhaps  the  worst  elegy  ever  written.  The 
]..« I  elegized  died  in  1723  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  Within 
ti.e  few  years  preceding  his  death  he  wrote  the  slight  occasional 
iMHins  in  heroic  couplets  that  were  in  1740  published  in  a  vol- 
ume by  his  son.  Probably  at  no  time  would  Aquila  Rose  have 
Inin  a  poet,  but  his  verses  were  quite  the  best  that  Philadelphia 
had  yet  produced,  and  were  to  remain  so  until  Thomas  Godfrey 
surpassed  them  a  generation  later.  Furthermore,  they  show 
that  the  new  influences  from  England  had  reached  Philadelphia 
a  well  as  Boston.  George  Webb,  a  member  of  Frankhn's 
"Junto,"  wrote  Batchelors'  Hall  in  defence  of  the  life  led  by 
himself  and  other  young  bachelors  at  their  club  near  the  city. 
Unconventional  as  that  life  may   have  been,  Webb's  heroic 
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couplets  are  as  conventional  as  could  be  desired,  and,  together 
with  the  verses  written  by  other  members  of  his  circle,  thc\-  recall 
the  dominant  hand  of  Pope.  Intrinsically  unimportant  as  was 
all  the  verse  written  in  Philadelphia  in  this  early  period,  it  must 
have  done  its  work  in  creating  a  literary  atmosphere  and  in 
establishing  traditions;  for  this  city  remained  throughout  the 
entire  century  the  centre  both  for  the  writing  and  the  publishing 
of  American  poetry. 

During  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  long  poem, 
didactic,  descriptive,  and  philosophic,  flourished  in  England, 
and  during  the  latter  half  of  the  same  century  its  imitative 
progeny  flourished  in  America.  There  could  be  no  justification 
for  cataloguing  these  imitative  efforts,  since  not  one  of  them 
still  lives  in  our  literature,  and  very  few  of  them  show  any 
distinctive  American  traits.  In  the  main,  their  method,  their 
ideas,  their  imagery  are  as  English  as  those  of  their  prototypes; 
their  heroic  couplet  is  that  of  Pope  or  Goldsmith;  their  blank 
verse  is  that  of  Thomson  or  Young. 

The  tide  set  in  with  imitations  of  Pomfret,  whose  Choice 
(1700)  appeared  in  at  least  four  editions  in  America  between 
1 75 1  and  1 792.  In  1 747  William  Livingston,  who  was  to  become 
the  famous  governor  of  New  Jersey,  expressed  his  ideal  of  exist- 
ence in  a  direct  imitation  of  Pomfret  which  he  called  Philo- 
sophic Solitude,  or  the  Choice  of  a  Rural  Life.  Ten  years  later  a 
second  imitation  of  Pomfret  followed  in  The  Choice  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  Church  of  Boston,  who  longs  for  a  home  in  the 
country,  the  right  kind  of  wife,  congenial  friends,  and  leisure 
to  read  his  favourite  poets — Milton,  Dryden,  Gay,  "awful 
Pope,  unequalled  bard,"  and  "nature-limning  Thomson." 
Though  dwelling  in  a  small  American  town,  he  sighs  for  soli- 
tude as  longingly  as  he  might  have  done  in  the  midst  of  a  world 
capital.  Livingston  and  Church  are  half  a  century  late  in  their 
sporadic  imitations;  and  for  a  while  Americans  were  simply 
catching  up  with  almost  a  hundred  years  of  English  didactic 
poetry ;  but  after  the  tide  once  turned,  about  the  middle  of  the 
century,  imitation  was  much  more  prompt  and  general  and, 
after  the  Revolution,  immediate  and  universal. 

Goldsmith  reached  Americans  almost  at  once,  and  appeared 
in  nine  editions  between  1768  and  1791.  His  numerous 
imitators  are  all   alike  in  using  his  method,  his  style,  and 
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even  his  very  subject-matter.  Among  imitations  of  The 
Deserted  Village  may  be  mentioned  Thomas  Coombe's  Peasant 
of  Auburn  (1775),  which  contains  lines  fine  enough  to  save 
ii  from  oblivion.  Imitations  of  Thomson's  Seasons  began  to 
appear  -  ^  n  after  the  first  American  edition  was  published 
in  1 777,  increased  in  number  with  the  five  successive  editions  up 
to  1792,  and  continued  through  at  least  the  first  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  To  read  one  of  these  is  to  know  all, 
with  their  very  fair  verse,  and  their  conventiontii  and  general- 
ized descriptions  of  scenery  that  might  as  well  be  English  as 
American.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the  native 
dement  in  our  descriptive  verse  grows  more  pronounced  in  the 
decade  preceding  the  first  work  of  Bryant.  The  form  is  still 
that  of  Thomson,  but  the  poet  has  at  last  opened  his  eyes  to 
the  distinctive  beauty  of  American  nature.  In  his  Descriptive 
Poems  (1802)  John  D.  McKinnon  wrote  of  the  Hudson  and  the 
Mohawk  Rivers  and  our  own  October  landscape,  as  well  as  of 

th'  illimitable  plain 
Depastured  by  erratic  buffaloes; 


and  some  "Untaught  Bard, "  writing  under  the  influence  of  both 
Thomson  and  Young,  in  his  Spring  clearly  foretells  the  coming 
of  Thanatopsis.  John  Hayes,  professor  at  Dickinson  College,  in 
the  2500  lines  of  blank  verse  of  his  Rural  Poems  (1807)  cele- 
brates American  birds  and  flowers  in  spite  of  his  imitation  of 
Milton  and  Thomson.  Still  more  interesting  in  this  respect  is 
The  Foresters  (1804)  of  the  ornithologist  Alexander  Wilson,  a 
poem  in  2200  lines  of  heroic  couplets  which  tell  the  story  of  a 
journey  through  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  to  Niagara  Falls. 
Wilson  is  a  scientist  rather  than  a  poet,  but  he  sees  nature 
sympathetically  and  gives  what  he  sees  in  a  simple  and  direct 
style.  At  last  the  poet  writes  with  his  eye  on  American  nature 
and  not  on  conventional  descriptions  by  English  poets. 

The  one  poem  that  sums  up  all  the  direct  imitations  of 
Goldsmith,  and  Thomson,  and  of  Denham,  Milton,  Pope,  and 
Beattieas  well,  isGreenfieldllill.  Timothy  Dwight  (1752-1817), 
a  grandson  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  gradu- 
ated from  Yale,  where  he  then  became  a  tutor.  In  1 777-1 778 
he  served  as  chaplain  in  the  army,  and  varied  his  duties  by 
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writing  patriotic  songs  for  the  soldiers.  In  1783  he  became 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Greenfield,  Connecticut,  and  in  1795  was 
made  president  of  Yale.  He  was  the  first  of  our  great  college 
presidents,  and  as  theologian,  scholar,  patriot,  and  writer  was 
one  of  the  eminent  personalities  of  his  time.  As  a  poet  he 
belongs  to  a  group  of  writers  who  during  the  last  two  decades 
of  the  eighteenth  century  formed  a  literary  centre  at  New 
Haven  and  Hartford.  The  chief  "Hartford  Wits"  were 
Timothy  Dwight,  John  Trumbull,  Joel  Barlow,  David  Humph- 
reys, Richard  iVlsop,  Lemuel  Hopkins,  and  Theodore  Dwight,  a 
brother  of  Timothy,  all  either  graduates  of  Yale  or  associated 
with  that  college.  Their  contemporary  reputation  was 
immense.  Dwight,  Barlow,  and  Humphreys,  indeed,  were 
practical  men  of  affairs,  and  all  were  more  or  less  versatile. 
But  the  reading  pubhc  looked  upon  them  as  geniuses;  and 
Freneau  was  the  only  poet  aside  from  the  Hartford  group  who 
was  ever  mentioned  in  connection  with  them.  Yet  even  as 
they  were  issuing  their  declaration  of  literary  independence, 
they  were  in  every  line  betraying  their  dependence  upon 
English  poetic  style,  ideas,  and  imagery.  Their  more  ambi- 
tious and  laboured  poems.'including  almost  all  those  by  Dwight, 
Barlow,  and  Humphreys,  are  to  the  modern  reader  the  least 
successful.  Their  best  work,  which  they  themselves  and 
the  public  took  less  seriously,  is  in  the  form  of  satire,  and  was 
mainly  written,  singly  or  in  collaboration,  by  Trumbull,  Theo- 
dore Dwight,  Alsop,  and  Hopkins.  Yet  the  w-ork  of  the 
"Hartford  Wits"  in  fostering  poetry  in  a  period  of  political 
and  social  struggle  and  change  deserves  grateful  recognition 
from  the  student  of  American  literature. 

Timothy  Dwight's  Greetifield  Hill  is  a  medley  of  echoes. 
The  poet  stands  upon  a  hill  in  his  Connecticut  parish,  and,  like 
his  English  predecessors,  describes  the  view,  paints  the  social 
conditions  of  the  country,  recounts  its  history,  and  prophesies 
its  future.  The  4300  lines  of  the  poem  are  divided  into  seven 
parts,  WTitten  variously  in  heroic  couplet,  Spenserian  stanza, 
blank  verse,  and  octosyllabics.  The  poet's  desire  "to  contrib- 
ute to  the  innocent  amusement  of  his  countrymen  and  to 
their  improvement  in  manners  and  in  economic,  political,  and 
moral  sentiments"  results  in  a  history,  guide-book,  and  treatise 
on  manners,  morals,  and  government,  but  not  in  a  poem.    To 
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say  that  Greenfield  Hill  is  made  to  order  and  is  inspired  by  mor- 
ality and  patriotism,  is  to  state  the  genesis  of  all  the  serious 
work  of  the  Hartford  group. 

Outrageously  long  poems  on  aesthetic  subjects  were  rife 
in  America  toward  the  close  of  the  century.  At  a  time  when 
society  and  politics  were  in  a  state  of  upheaval,  when  neither 
the  domestic  nor  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country  had  been 
settled,  and  when  consequently  there  was  so  much  of  native 
interest  to  write  about,  it  is  incongruous  to  find  so  many  poems 
suggested  by  Akenside's  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination  and 
Brooke's  Universal  Beauty.  Richard  Alsop's  Charms  of  Fancy 
in  all  its  2300  lines  of  heroic  couplets  contains  not  a  fresh  image 
or  an  original  idea;  but  The  Powers  of  Genius  by  John  Blair 
Linn  is  at  least  the  work  of  a  man  of  taste  and  scholarship  and 
compares  favourably  with  all  but  the  very  best  of  its  British 
counterparts.  The  extreme  of  dulness  and  futility  is  reached 
in  the  many  poems  on  philosophy  and  religion  for  which  Pope 
and  Young  were  largely  responsible.  Somewhat  stronger  and 
more  interesting  than  most  of  these  is  Timothy  Dwight's  Tri- 
umph of  Infidelity,  which  purports  to  be  a  satire,  and  which  with 
irony  and  abuse  rather  than  logic  attempts  to  refute  the  argu- 
ments of  the  eighteenth  century  "infidels,"  Voltaire  included. 
Biblical  paraphrases,  too,  multiplied  after  the  Revolution,  and 
appeared  in  large  numbers  between  1780  and  18 10.  These 
are  supplemented  by  epics  on  biblical  themes,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  which  is  again  the  work  of  the  indefatigable  Timothy 
Dwight,  written  by  the  time  he  was  twenty-two,  but  published 
when  he  was  thirty-three  and  should  have  known  better. 
The  Conquest  of  Canaan  (1785),  in  ten  thousand  lines  of  heroic 
couplets,  owes  its  style  to  Pope's  Homer  and  much  of  its  method 
and  imagery  to  Virgil  and  Milton.  The  epic  as  a  whole  is  what 
might  be  expected  when  the  poet's  purpose  is  "to  represent 
such  manners  as  are  removed  from  the  peculiarities  of  any  age 
or  country,  and  might  belong  to  the  amiable  and  virtuous  of  any 
period,  elevated  without  design,  refined  without  ceremony,  ele- 
gant without  fashion,  and  agreeable  because  they  are  orna- 
mented with  sincerity,  dignity,  and  religion."  Into  the  heroic 
biblical  narrative  are  woven  the  loves  of  Irad  and  Selima  and  of 
Iram  and  Mira,  who  take  their  evening  strolls  through  the 
lanes    and    meadows    of    Connecticut.    Though    intolerably 
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verbose,  the  poem  contains  purp!  -  passages  which  lift  it  to  the 
level  of  the  average  eighteenth-century  epic  and  which  perhaps 
led  Cowper  to  review  it  favourably.  With  a  noble  disregard 
of  congruity,  The  Conquest  oj  Canaan  is,  withal,  distinctly 
patriotic,  with  its  union  of  "  Canaan  and  Connecticut "  and  its 
allusions  to  contemporary  persons  and  events. 

The  third  period  of  early  American  verse,  which  begins  with 
1765  and  ends  with  1808,  is  characterized  by  two  remarkably 
coincident  phenomena,  one  political,  the  other  aesthetic.  One 
of  these  is  the  beginning  of  the  nationalism  that  produced  our 
early  patriotic  poems  and  satires,  and  is  marked  by  the  passage 
of  the  Stamp  Act.  The  other,  also  beginning  about  1 765,  is  the 
wholesale  importation  and  reprinting  of  English  poetry  which 
worked  with  the  growth  of  native  culture  to  produce  a  great 
quantity  of  verse  all  m.ore  or  less  imitative  of  English  models 
and  largely  independent  of  political  conditions.  All  the  poems 
of  this  period,  whether  springing  from  political  or  from  purely 
aesthetic  influences,  are  most  conveniently  treated  under  their 
various  genres  without  regard  to  individual  writers,  though 
one  poet,  Philip  Freneau,  demands  separate  consideration. 

The  first  ballad  springing  from  American  soil  recounts  a 
battle  fought  in  1725  between  whites  and  Indians  near  Love- 
well's  Pond  in  Maine.  Composed  at  the  time  of  the  event,  it 
Vy'as  for  generations  preserved  only  by  word  of  mouth,  and  was 
not  published  for  almost  a  century.  Though  unliterary,  it  telis 
its  story  with  vigour  and  directness,  and  is  of  additional  interest 
in  that  Longfellow  in  1820  chose  the  same  fight  as  the  subject 
of  his  first  poem,  The  Battle  of  LovelVs  Pond. 

Many  fugitive  verses  on  the  French  and  Indian  War'  were 
published  anonymously  in  the  newspapers,  the  best  of  which 
are  perhaps  The  Song  oJ  Braddock's  Men,  and  the  lines  on 
Wolfe— 

Thy  merits,  Wolfe,  transcend  all  human  praise. 

Anti-British  ballads  began  to  appear  immediately  upon  the 

■  The  French  and  Indian  War  gave  birth  to  a  curious  volume  of  Miscellaneous 
Poems  on  Divers  Occasions,  Chiefly  to  Animate  and  Rouse  the  Soldiers  (I'SfS),  by 
Stephen  Tlldcn,  which,  in  spite  of  its  wretched  verse,  is  of  some  interest  as  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  America. 
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passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  to  continue  untU  the  close  of  the 
Revolution.  These  spring  from  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  and 
arc  as  replete  with  patriotism  as  they  are  deficient  in  liter- 
ary' merit.  Yet  they  admirably  fulfilled  their  purpose  of 
arousing  public  spirit,  and  many  of  them  were  known  and  sung 
everywhere.    John  Dickinson's  Patriot's  Appeal,  which  begins 

Then  join  hand  in  hand,  brave  Americans  all, 
By  uniting  we  stand,  by  dividing  we  fall, 

gave  rise  to  a  parody  which  was  in  ttim  parodied  in  the  famous 
Massachusetts  Liberty  Song.  Almost  equally  popular  were 
John  Ivlason's  Liberty's  Call,  Thomas  Paine's  Liberty  Tree, 
and  Timothy  Dwight's  Columbia,  with  its  refrain 

Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise, 

The  queen  of  the  world  and  the  child  of  the  skies. 

But  the  one  ballad  that  shows  a  spark  of  poetry  is  Nathan  Hale, 
which  commemorates  the  capture  and  death  of  the  young 
American  spy.  It  opens  with  a  promise  that  is  scarcely  sus- 
tained throughout  the  poem : 

The  breezes  went  steadily  thro  the  tall  pines, 
A  saying  "Oh!  hu-sh,"  a  saj'ing  "Oh!  hu-sh," 

As  stilly  stole  by  a  bold  legion  of  horse. 
For  Hale  in  the  bush,  for  Hale  in  the  bush. 

Best  known  of  the  purely  humorous  ballads  is  Francis  Hopkin- 
son's  Battle  of  the  Kegs  (1778),  which  tells  of  the  alarm  felt  by 
the  British  over  some  kegs  that  the  Americans  had  charged 
with  powder  and  had  set  floating  in  the  Delaware  River. 
The  hundreds  of  patriotic  ballads,  songs,  and  odes  that 
appeared  after  the  Revolution,  though  more  ambitious  and 
"literary,"  seem  less  spontaneous  and  sincere  than  the  earlier 
verse,  which  called  a  nation  to  arms;  and  for  all  their  flaunting 
of  the  stars  and  stripes,  they  leave  the  reader  cold.  Scarcely 
a  poet  who  wrote  between  1780  and  1807  failed  to  compose  at 
loastone  such  poem;  but,  it  is  safe  to  say,  the  only  patriotic 
ballads  of  permanent  merit  written  between  1725  and  1807 
are  the  sea  poems  of  Freneau. 
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The  longer  American  patriotic  poems  of  the  later  eighteenth 
century  may  take  the  form  of  narratives  of  battle,  of  personal 
eulogies,  or,  perhaps  most  characteristically,  of  philosophic 
statements  of  what  today  is  called  "Americanism."  They 
increase  in  number  toward  the  close  of  the  century,  when 
the  air  was  full  of  American  principles  and  ideals,  and  finally, 
in  spite  of  their  imitative  style,  they  become  in  spirit  at  least  a 
distinctive  product  without  exact  parallel  in  England.  The 
best  of  them  express  a  national  aspiration  that  can  still  appeal 
to  the  patriotic  reader.  There  is  little  of  all  this,  however, 
in  the  eariy  outbursts  evoked  by  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
when  the  poets  were  generally  loyal  to  Great  Britain.  On  the 
accession  of  George  the  Third  in  1761  the  faculty  and  graduates 
of  Harvard  published  a  curious  volume  of  congratulatory  poems 
entitled  Pklas  et  Gratiilatio  Collcgii  Cantabrigiensis  Apiid  Nov- 
Anglos.  The  volume  of  one  hundred  and  six  pages  includes 
thirty-one  poems,  three  of  which  arc  in  Greek,  sixteen  in  Latin, 
and  twelve  in  English.  The  poems  in  English  are  in  the 
form  of  irregular  odes  or  heroic  couplets  stilted  and  common- 
place in  subject  and  style.  The  modern  reader  may  find 
amusement  in  such  loyal  lines  as 


Bourbons  to  humble,  Brunswicks  were  ordained: 
Those  mankind's  rights  destroyed,  buL  these  regained. 

But  the  patriotic  poem  was  soon  to  transfer  its  allegiance. 
A  truly  remarkable  quantity  of  narrative  verse  tells  the  story 
of  the  Revolution  and  celebrates  its  civil  and  military  leaders. 
Almost  everyone  who  wrote  verse  m  America  after  the  Revolu- 
tion produced  an  ode  or  an  epic  to  vindicate  his  patriotism. 
Literature  was  now  democratic;  nothing  was  needed  but 
insjiiration,  and  the  air  was  full  of  that.  Far  above  the  average 
is  the  rather  fine  Eiilcgiiim  on  Major-Gencral  Joseph  Warren, 
written  by  "A  Columbian";  but  the  vast  majority  of  these 
historic  and  eulogistic  narratives  serve  but  to  exemplify  the 
heights  of  patriotism  and  the  depths  of  bathos.  The  elaborate 
and  laboured  elegies  on  Washington  are  as  numerous  and  as 
futile  as  might  be  expected.  The  finest  eulogy  on  Washington 
was  written  prior  to  his  death  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Young  Prime 
in  a  pindaric  ode  of  1400  lines  entitled  Columbia's  Glory,  or 


"The  Glory  of  America 
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British  Pride  Humbled,  which,  in  spite  of  its  conventional  form 
and  style  and  lack  of  imagination,  contains  passages  of  admi- 
rable rhetoric. 

Closely  related  to  the  narratives  and  eulogies  are  the  many 
and  lengthy  poems  belonging  to  the  philosophic  and  didactic 
"glory  of  America"  type,  of  which  Freneau  seems  to  have  been 
the  originator.  The  most  prolific  poet  of  this  school  was 
O^loncl  David  Humphreys  (1753-1818),  who  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1 77 1,  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  Washington,  and 
Ixcame  a  frequent  guest  at  Mount  \'crnon.  He  was  associated 
wiih  the  Hartford  Wits  after  1786;  served  as  minister  to  Portu- 
gal in  1 791,  and  as  minister  to  Spain  from  1797  to  1802.  A 
versatile  man  like  others  of  the  Hartford  group,  he  was  not  only 
soKlior,  diplomat,  and  poet,  but  also  an  experimenter  in  sheep- 
^li^ing  and  wool-manufacture.  His  six  patriotic  poems  vary 
in  length  from  four  hundred  to  one  thousand  lines  of  iTroic 
couplets.  "Every  poet  who  aspires  to  celebrity  strives  to 
approach  the  perfection  of  Pope  and  the  sweetness  of  his  versi- 
fication," says  Humphreys.  All  his  patriotic  poems  are  the 
work  of  an  experienced  versifier  with  full  command  of  his 
subject  and  with  little  poetic  inspiration.  The  Poem  on 
the  Happiness  of  America  celebrates  liberty  and  democracy, 
American  scenery,  resources,  achievements,  and  prospects,  with 
a  Injuiidlebs  belief  iii  the  possibilities  of  America  and  her 
divine  mission. 

No  other  member  of  the  Hartford  group,  indeed  no  other 
man  of  letters  of  his  time,  lived  a  life  so  active  and  varied  as 
Joel  Barlow  (1754-1812).  After  his  graduation  from  Yale,  he 
served  as  chaplain  in  the  army,  and  in  1781  married  and  settled 
in  Hartford  as  lawyer  and  editor.  His  philosophic  poem 
The  Vision  of  Columbus,  published  in  1787,  was  read  and 
admired  in  France  and  England.  Barlow  later  went  to  France 
as  agent  of  the  notorious  Scioto  Land  Company,  apparently  in 
ignorance  of  its  fraudulent  character.  In  Paris  he  became  a 
strong  partisan  of  democracy,  and  for  several  years  divided  his 
time  between  France  and  England,  writing  political  pamphlets 
and  books,  and  making  a  fortune  through  commerce  and 
speculation.  While  resident  in  Savoy  in  1792,  he  wrote  what  is 
certainly  his  most  original  and  enduring  poem  and  also  one  of 
the  best  pieces  of  humorous  verse  in  our  early  literature. 
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Hasty  Pudding  is  a  mock-heroic  of  the  conventional  eighteenth- 
century  tyix!,  in  tour  hundred  lines  of  heroic  couplets.  Its 
three  cantos  describe  the  making  of  the  famous  New  England 
dish,  the  eating  of  it,  and  the  traits  that  render  it  delectable 
and  worthy  of  eulogy.  The  pastoral  scenes  are  native,  not 
imitated,  the  diction  is  simple  and  natural,  and  the  humour, 
though  rather  thin,  is  sufficiently  amusing.  Barlow  rendered 
valuable  service  to  his  native  land  in  1795,  when  he  went  to 
Algiers  and  secured  the  release  of  American  prisoners;  and 
again  in  1798  when  he  helped  to  avert  war  between  France  and 
America.  lie  returned  home  in  1805,  and  two  years  later 
published  his  Columbiad.  He  again  served  his  country  well  in 
181 1,  when  he  was  sent  by  President  Madison  as  an  envoy  to 
Europe;  but  in  journeying  to  meet  Napoleon  he  was  caught  in 
the  retreat  from  Moscow,  and  died  and  was  buried  in  Poland. 
Though  democrats  in  America  celebrated  his  memory,  he 
perhaps  has  never  had  justice  done  him  as  a  patriot  and  typical 
American. 

When  The  Vision  of  Columbus  was  published  in  1787  it 
suited  the  taste  of  the  time,  and  its  author  was  hailed  as  a 
genius,  not  only  by  his  fellow  Hartford  Wits  but  also  by  the 
public  at  large.  Its  subject  and  style  gave  it  a  reputation 
that  it  could  not  have  attained  even  a  decade  later.  Barlow 
was  m.isled  by  his  temporary  success  into  the  fatal  error  of 
expanding  the  4700  lines  into  the  8350  lines  of  The  Columbiad. 
But  when  the  latter  appeared  in  1807,  it  failed  to  please  the  very 
public  that  had  welcomed  its  predecessor.  Its  failure  was  due 
less  to  the  changes  in  the  poem  than  to  the  development  of 
public  taste  during  the  poet's  absence  in  Europe.  Pope's 
dominance  had  been  successfully  contested,  and  the  long 
philosophic  poem  itself  was  in  its  decline.  Barlow's  failure 
was  all  the  more  striking  on  account  of  his  very  audacity. 
H:s  Vision  of  Columbus  was  simply  a  philosophic  poem;  his 
Columbiad  was  avowedly  an  epic,  meant  to  have  a  vaster 
theme,  a  more  refined  style,  and  a  higher  moral  purpose  than 
Homer's.  The  Columbiad,  however,  remains  merely  a  "geo- 
graphical, historical,  political,  and  philosophical  disquisition." 
To  Columbus,  as  he  lies  sick  and  in  prison,  there  appears  Hes- 
per,  the  genius  of  the  western  world,  and,  with  the  purpose 
of  setting  forth  all  that  Columbus  and  America  have  contrib- 
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utcd  to  the  welfare  of  the  world,  reviews  the  state  of  Europe 
in  the  middle  ages,  the  voyages  of  discovery,  conquests,  and 
colonisation,  and  the  wa.  of  the  Revolution,  with  references 
to  contemporary  persons  and  events.  He  concludes  with  a 
prophecy  of  the  future  glories  of  America.  This  literary  drag- 
net has  drawn  into  itself  nothing  delicate  or  tender  and  little 
that  is  truly  human,  for  such  qualities  are  not  compatible  with 
its  forced  sublimity  and  its  declamatory  and  gaudy  rhetoric. 
To  the  worst  vices  of  the  conventional  poetic  diction.  Barlow 
in  a  painful  effort  to  achieve  the  grandiose,  has  added  vile 
phrases  of  his  own  peculiar  coinage.  And  yet,  hidden  away 
a:nong  these  thousands  of  lines  of  laboured  rhetoric,  are  pas- 
sa;;es  really  fine  and  free  in  both  conception  and  execution. 
Atlas,  genius  of  Africa,  prophesies  to  Hesper  the  ruin  that 
must  follow  American  slavery.     In  the  chaos 

His  own  bald  eagle  skims  alone  the  sky, 
Darts  from  all  points  of  heaven  her  searching  eye, 
Kens  thro  the  gloom  her  ancient  rock  of  rest, 
And  finds  her  cavern'd  crag,  her  solitary  nest. 


The  most  vigorous  poems  produced  in  America  between 
1765  and  1807  were  the  numberless  satires  that  marked  every 
stage  of  the  fight  with  England  and  of  the  internal  strife  be- 
tween Whigs  and  Tories  and,  later,  between  Republicans  and 
Federalists.  Iludibras,  The  Dunciad,  The  Rolliad,  T}ie  Anti- 
Jacobin,  and  the  satires  of  Churchill,  of  Gifford,  and  of  "Peter 
Pindar"  bred  in  America  songs,  mock-heroics,  burlesques, 
and  satires  of  direct  attack,  in  lyric  measures,  heroic  couplets, 
and  octosyllabics. 

American  political  satire  began  with  the  Stamp  Act.  TTie 
Times  (1765)  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Church  of  Boston,  which 
vigorously  defends  the  colonists,  imitates  Churchill,  who  for 
four  years  had  been  famous  in  England  as  the  most  relentless 
satirist  of  the  day,  and  is  doubly  interesting  in  that  its  author 
later  changed  his  attitude  and  was  expelled  from  Boston  as  a 
traitor.  The  Boston  Port  Bill  evoked  from  John  Trumbull  an 
Elcjiy  on  the  Times  (1775),  which  uses  the  elegiac  quartrains  of 
Gray  for  satiric  invective;  but  far  more  important  is  the  same 
author's  McFingal,  the  most  effective  satire  of  its  time.    Trum- 
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bull  was  bom  in  what  is  now  Watcrtown,  Connecticut,  in 
1750,  and  graduated  from  Yale  in  1767  in  the  same  class  with 
Timotliy  Dwiyht.  In  1772  ho  imhlishcd  his  Progress  of  Dull, 
ncss,  a  satire  in  Hudibraslic  vtrsc  on  the  current  educational 
system  and  the  ignorance  of  the  clergy  which  is  still  inter- 
esting. After  studying  law  in  the  oflicc  of  John  Adams  in 
Boston,  he  returned  to  New  Haven  to  practise,  and  in  1776 
published  the  first  two  cantos  of  McFingal.'  In  1781  he  pub- 
lished  the  third  and  fourth  cantos,  and  in  the  same  year  removed 
to  Hartford,  where  he  became  nssociated  with  the  Hartford 
Wits  and  joined  in  writing  The  Atiarchiad.  After  serving 
as  State's  attorney,  he  became  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Connecticut,  and  finally  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Errors,  a  position  which  he  held  until  1819.  For  some  years  he 
was  the  treasurer  of  Yale,  from  wliich  he  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  in  1818.  He  removed  to  Detroit  in  1825,  and  died 
there  in  183 1. 

McFiugal,  Trumbull's  chief  work,  is  a  political  satire  in 
favour  of  the  whigs.  As  much  the  guide  as  the  child  of 
public  sentiment,  the  piece  had  thirty  editions.  It  is  a  bur- 
lesque epic  in  3800  lines  of  Hudibrastic  verse  in  four  cantos, 
which  parodies  epic  speeches  in  council,  heroic  encounters,  and 
prophecy.  At  a  town  meeting  held  in  a  New  England  village 
to  discuss  the  question  of  rebellion  against  the  mother  country, 
the  whigs,  led  by  the  impassioned  Honorius,  and  the  tones, 
headed  by  Squire  McFingal,  an  officeholder  under  the 
Crown,  engage  in  furious  argument.  The  whigs  are  finally 
victorious  in  speech  and  also  in  the  battle  which  terminates 
the  discussion.  Under  threats,  McFingal's  tory  constable 
recants,  but  the  obdurate  Squire  is  tarred  and  feathered  and 
glued  to  the  liberty  pole,  where  he  is  left  to  meditate  his  mis- 
deeds. Escaping  in  the  night,  he  convenes  a  meeting  of  fellow 
lories  in  the  cellar,  and  relates  to  them  the  vision  which  he  has 
gained  through  his  gift  of  second  sight,  and  which  prophesies 
final  victory  for  the  whigs.  The  meeting  breaks  up  at  the 
approach  of  the  whigs  and  McFingal  desercs  his  followers  and 
escapes  to  the  British.  The  verse  runs  swiftly,  with  consider- 
able fomic  force,  and  contains  epigrammatic  couplets  that 
might  have  come  from  lludibras : 

'  Published  as  Canto  I,  but  since  divided  into  two  cantos. 


and 


"  McFingal " 

No  man  cVr  felt  the  halter  draw, 
With  tiood  opinion  of  the  law, 


But  optics  sharp  it  needs,  I  wccn, 
To  sec  what  is  not  to  be  seen. 
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The  burlesque  contrasts,  the  absurd  figures  of  speech,  the  far- 
fetched allusions,  arc  learned  from  Butler;  and  the  verse,  with 
its  frequent  elisions,  its  feminine  rhymes,  and  its  homely  dic- 
tion, is  more  nearly  that  of  Iludibras  than  of  any  other  satire. 
Churchill  is  responsible  for  such  serious  passages  in  the  speeches 


as 


For  ages  blest  thus  Britain  rose 
The  terror  of  encircling  foes; 
Her  heroes  ruled  the  bloody  plain; 
Her  conq'ring  standard  aw'd  the  main, 

as  also  for  the  use  of  personifications  and  of  the  terrible: 

Around  all  stained  with  rebel  blood, 
Like  Milton's  lazar  house  it  stood, 
Where  grim  Despair  attended  nurse, 
And  Death  was  gov'mor  of  the  house. 

For  all  its  indebtednesses  McFingal  remains  the  most  enter- 
taining satire  in  our  early  literature,  and  the  only  surviving 
poem  by  aiiy  member  of  the  Hartford  group. 

The  two  most  vigorous  and  prolific  tory  satirists  were 
Joseph  Stansbury  (i  750-1 809),  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Odell  (1737-1818),  of  New  Jersey. 
Their  satires  and  satirical  songs,  odes,  and  ballads  are  gener- 
ally alike  both  in  matter  and  style,  but  Stansbury  is  the  better 
poet,  and  has  to  his  credit  several  satirical  lyrics,  quite  as  good 
as  any  of  their  time  on  either  side  of  the  water.  He  turns  off 
an  ode  to  the  king,  a  comic  bi  Had  recounting  an  American 
reverse,  or  a  loyal  song,  all  with  equal  facility  and  with  little 
of  the  invective  characteristic  of  Odell.  His  Town  Meeting, 
a  satirical  ballad  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  lines,  is  typical, 
but  his  lyric.  To  Cordelia,  addressed  to  his  wife  from  Nova  Scotia 
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at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  shows  that  he  could  al?-  "-rite 
a  tnxe  poem.  Odc:l,  whose  satires  were  not  onl  •  in  ti.  main 
lon<-cr  and  less  ori-inal,  but  also  more  virulent,  was  the  Fre- 
neau  of  the  tory  side.  Thou-h  possessed  of  little  humour  and 
less  wit,  he  is  at  least  vigorous  and  inei.ive  and  can  give  Fre- 
neau  as  good  as  he  sends: 

Ba>:!:  to  his  mountains  Washington  may  trot. 
He  take  this  city?     Yes— when  ice  is  hot. 

That  Churchill  was  his  model  appears  in  his  Feu  de  Joie;  his 
\Vord  of  Congress  (1779),  fou-  hundred  lines  of  politico-personal 
ir.veetive  against  the  Continent;.!  Congress;  and  in  the  still 
longer  American  Times  (17S0),  which  attackeJ  the  leaders  of 
thc'^Amcrican  cause  with  CMtreme  litterness  and  scurriUty. 

After  the  Revolution  and  before  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, social  and  political  unrest  produced  The  Anarchiad,  a 
rocm  en  the  Restoration  of  Chaos  and  Substantial  Xight  (1786- 
17S7),  in  which  four  of  the  Hartford  group,  Joel  Barlow,  John 
Trumbull,  David  Humphreys,  and  Lemuel  Hopkins  cleverly 
adapted  their  English  original  The  Rolliad  to  the  conditions 
that  gave  rise  to  Shays's  Rebellion,  paper  money,  demagog^-,  and 
other''  evils  of  the  time.     The  Anarchiad  is  in  1200  lines  of 
heroic  couplets,  and  is  divided  into  fourteen  parts  that  purport 
to  be  extracts  from  an  ancient  epic,  lately  discovered,  which 
fc-retell  conditions  in  the  decade  following  the  Revolution. 
The  verse  is  that  of  Pope  and  Goldsmith,  from  whom  many 
passages  arc  paraphrased;  the  style  is  a  parody  of  Homer, 
Dante,   Milton,  and  Pope;  and  the  mock-heroic  method  is 
conventional;  yet  the  satire  through  its  wit  and  good  sense 
deserved  its  immense  popularity.     The  speech  of  Hesper  in 
favour  of  a  firm  union  of  the  states  is  fine  and  eloquent;  and 
the  brilliant  satirical  picture  of  the  Land  of  Annihilation,  though 
obviously  suggested  by  The  Dunciad,  is  not  unworthy  of  its 

original. 

The  ciiLire  story  of  the  strife  between  federalist  and  repub- 
lican, Ham.iltonian  and  Jcflersonian,  can  be  read  in  the  verse 
satire  of  the  time.  Xo  American  shows  this  bitter  partisan- 
ship more  than  Thomas  Green  Fessenden  (177^-1837).  His 
Terrible  Tractorntion,  written  in  En-ilnnd  al^nut  English  condi- 
tions, is  not  political  but  is  chiefly  aimed  at  the  critics  of 
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Perkins's  "metallic  tractors,"  an  invention  of  which  Fessenden 
v.as  the  agent.  Its  1800  lines  of  Hudibrastic  verse,  full  of 
references  to  contemporary  persons  and  scientific  matters, 
form  a  fair  exami^lc  of  a  not  very  admirable  type  of  satire. 
Fc^.^cndcn  again  displays  his  mental  alertness  and  his  indebted- 
ness to  "Peter  Pindar"  in  Democracy  Unveiled,  or  Tyranny 
S:n'pped  of  the  Ga rb  cj  Patriotism.  This  surprising  production, 
in  which  he  reaches  ilie  nadir  of  indecent  personalities,  attacks 
Je.ccbinism,  democracy,  and  Jefferson  in  particular,  with  a 
virulence  that  disregards  both  good  sense  and  good  taste. 

The  political  mock-epic  ai;pcars  in  the  anonymous  Aristo- 
cracy (1795).  which  ridicules  the  alleged  aristocratic  notions  of 
tl.o  cdcralists.  xVlso  poHtical  in  a  sense  is  The  Croup  (1795),  by 
Vrilliam  ClifTton,  a  satire  on  the  men  who  hid  from  danger 
during  the  Revolution  but  who  now  claim  the  reward  of 
patriots.  Though  its  series  of  portraits  in  the  mock-heroic  style 
of  Pope  is  not  without  vigour,  it  is  less  original  and  amusing 
than  Clifiton's  Rhapsody  on  the  Times,  several  hundred  lines 
of  octosyllabics  in  the  style  of  Prior,  which  contains  narrative 
and  descriptive  satire  against  unrestricted  immigration. 

Ecfore  the  nineteenth  century  our  social  and  literary 
satires  are  amusing  only  as  futile  attempts  to  make  something 
oat  of  nothing.  The  society  and  literary  productions  of 
Pliiladclphiaare  satirized  in  a  scries  of  poems  beginning  in  1762 
and  extending  on  into  the  next  century;  such  as  The  Manners 
oj  the  Times  (1762)  by  "Philadclphiensis";  the  anonymous 
Philadelphiad;  and  the  more  vigorous  but  still  conventional 
Times  (1788)  by  Peter  Alarkoe.  Other  Philadelphia  satires  of 
this  type  might  be  named  without  raising  the  average  of  merit. 
Fortunately,  New  York  and  Boston  seem  to  have  been  somc- 
v.hiat  less  analytic  in  their  attitude;  though  both  cities  were 
g'.;ilty  of  such  conventional  social  and  literary  satires  as  Win- 
th.rop  Sargent's  Boston  (1803).  The  inflated  journalistic  style 
of  the  last  decade  of  the  century  suggested  the  one  really 
clover  and  original  literary  satire  of  its  time  in  America.  The 
El  ho  was  begun  in  1791,  was  published  serially,  and  appeared 
complete  as  a  volume  of  three  hundred  pages  in  1807.  Its 
aathors,  who  seem  to  hive  been  Richard  Alsop  and  Timothy 
Dwi^:;!-)t,  select  some  particularly  bombastic  passage  from  a 
current  newspaper  and  travesty  its  style  in  heroic  couplets, 
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with  a  result  that  has  not  yet  quite  lost  its  flavour.  The 
satire  probably  owed  something  to  the  parodies  of  The  Antu 
Jacobin,  though  in  this  case  the  matter  and  not  the  form  is 
burlesqued. 

At  the  close  of  the  century  the  long  satiric  poem  in  Hudi- 
brastic  verse  or  heroic  couplet  was  already  passing  away  in 
England,  though  American  versifiers  continued  to  imitate  the 
outworn  models.  In  the  light  of  The  Biglow  Papers  all  these 
early  beginnings  seem  faint  and  pale;  but  they  are  still  signifi- 
cant as  indications  of  the  growth  of  national  consciousness.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  in  average  merit  our  early  verse  satire 
is  probably  not  inferior  to  its  counterpart  in  England.  There 
is  little  to  be  said  for  the  genre  on  cither  side  of  the  water. 

Volumes  of  miscellaneous  short  poems  began  to  appear  in 
1765,  but,  owing  to  the  Revolution  and  its  attendant  changes, 
ceased  almost  entirely  between  1770  and  1790,  and  revived 
only  during  the  last  decade  of  the  century.  Though  intrinsi- 
cally of  little  merit,  they  show  in  the  main  that  Pope  and  the 
long  poem  were  not  absolutely  dominant  and  that  Americans 
were  reading  English  lyrical  poetrj-  and  were  learning  to  write 
graceful  verse  which  certain  of  the  public  were  ready  to  read. 
This  public  was  small  enough,  however,  for  most  of  the  volumes 
were  published  by  subscription;  and  a  remarkable  number 
were  issued  by  pious  friends  as  memorials  to  young  poets,  and 
hence  show  little  except  that  friendship  may  make  unreason- 
able demands. 

The  poems  of  Thomas  Godfrey  (i  736-1763)  of  Philadelphia 
were  published  two'years  after  his  death  by  his  friend  and  fellow 
poet  Nathaniel  Evans.  His  work  is  highly  imitative;  pastorals 
in  heroic  couplet,  after  Pope;  an  Ode  to  Friendship  and  a  Dithy- 
ramhic  on  Wine  in  the  manner  of  Dryden's  occasional  odes;  a 
Night  Piece  in  elegiac  quatrains,  which  shows  the  influence  of 
Gray  and  Young;  songs  in  the  manner  of  Shenstone  and  Prior; 
and  here  and  there  a  touch  of  Collins.  His  best  as  well  as  his 
mos*^  ambitious  poem  is  The  Court  of  Fancy,  an  allegory  in  heroic 
couplets,  suggested  by  Chaucer's  House  of  Fame.  Though 
conventional  in  style,  it  is  not  without  originality,  and  as 
the  first  truly  imaginative  poem  written  in  America  is  of  more 
than  passing  interest.  Godfrey's  imitative  habit  could  not 
quite  cloak  his  spontaneity,  and  had  he  come  only  a  generation 
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later  he  might  have  contributed  more  permanently  to  our 
poetry. 

The  poems  of  his  friend  and  editor  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Evans  (1742-1767),  also  of  Philadelphia,  were  issued  five  years 
after  his  death  in  a  volume  entitled  Poems  on  Several  Occasions 
whieh  contains  a  number  of  unimportant  occasional  poems,  and 
others  imitative  of  Milton,  Cowley,  Prior,  Gray,  and  Collins. 
Evans's  most  ambitious  effort  is  his  Ode  on  the  Prospect  oj Peace; 
but  more  interesting  is  his  tribute  to  Benjamin  Franklin 
in  praise  of  physical  science.  On  the  whole  his  poems  show  less 
native  ability  than  Godfrey's  and  are  equally  imitative;  but 
the  work  of  both  is  significant  as  the  beginning  of  our  more 
purely  lyrical  verse. 

Had  not  the  Revolution  interfered,'  the  publication  of  vol- 
umes of  miscellaneous  poems  would  probably  have  continued 
unbroken.  When  about  1790  it  began  again,  to  continue  inde- 
finitely, the  awakening  of  national  consciousness  had  produced 
no  change  in  the  matter  and  style  of  the  short  poem;  it  was  still 
an  echo.  And  Philadephia  was  still  the  centre  for  writing  and 
publication.  But  new  influences — such  as  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  Ossian, 
and  the  contemporary  romantic  ballads — are  often  apparent  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  century.  The  sentimental,  the  mysteri- 
ous, the  horrible,  environed  with  appropriate  scenery,  appear 
here  and  there  in  the  work  of  such  poets  as  William  Moore 
Smith  (1 759-1821),  of  Philadelphia,  who  gives  evidence  of 
this  imported  "romanticism"  in  The  Wizard  of  the  Rock,  a 
blend  of  Parnell,  Percy,  and  Goldsmith;  and  Maria's  Grave, 
which  is  placed  amid  the  romantic  scenery  pictured  by 
the  poet's  originals  across  the  Atlantic.  Most  distinguished 
personally  of  the  Philadelphia  poets  was  Judge  Francis  Hop- 
kinson  (1737-1791),'  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
wlio'^c  many  occasional  poems  are  merely  as  good  as  the  average 
of  their  kind,  but  whose  songs,  some  of  which  are  suggestive  of 
Gay  and  Prior,  are  distinctly  musical  and  pleasing.  The  Rev. 
John  Blair  Linn  (i 777-1 804),  who,  like  Godfrey  and  Evans, 
died  young  and  left  his  work  imfinished,  v/rote  odes  to  solitude 

•Aside  from  patriotic  songs  and  ballads,  not  much  lyrical  verse  was  pub- 
lishrj  between  1770  and  1 786,  and  that  little  appeared  in  newspapers  and 
::;a;;:i:::ncs. 

'  Sec  also  Book  II.,  Chap.  II. 
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and  melancholy,  pastorals  and  elegies,  and  other  echoes  of 
Shenstone,  Gray,  and  even  Mason.  It  is  noticeal^le  that  the 
songs  and  light  social  lyrics  of  the  close  of  the  century  come  from 
Philadelphia,  the  social  capital.  The  gifted  and  original 
WiUiam  Cliffton  (1772- 1799)  was  both  a  satirist  and  a  lyrist. 
His  half-dozen  lyrics,  quite  the  two  best  of  which  are  To  Fancy 
and  To  a  Robi)i,'  arc  not  without  grace  and  delicacy,  which 
he  owes  largely  to  his  models,  (jay.  Prior,  and  Collins.  Like 
Freneau  and  other  poets  of  the  time,  Cliffton  found  hissurround- 
ings  unsympathetic: 

In  these  cold  shades,  beneath  these  shifting  skies, 
Where  Fancy  sickens,  and  where  Genius  dies; 
Where  few  and  feeble  are  llie  Muse's  strains, 
And  no  fine  frenzy  riots  in  'Jie  veins. 

So  he  characterizes  his  environment  in  his  epistle  to  William 
Gifford,  which  was  prefixed  to  tlie  American  edition  of  the 
Baviad  and  Macviad  in  1799.  GiiTord's  stinging  satire  on  the 
"Delia  Cruscan"  school  of  poetry  was  welcomed  in  America 
by  Cliffton,  whose  verse  was  at  least  manly  and  sincere. 

It  is  not  certain  that  Joseph  Brown  Ladd  (i  764-1 786)  wrote 
his  Poems  of  Aroiict  under  Delia  Cruscan  influence,  for  they 
were  published  in  the  year  in  which  the  school  took  its  rise  in 
Florence;  they  arc  at  least  an  anticipation  of  its  more  languish- 
ing side.  But  whether  or  not  the  Delia  Cruscan  mania  had 
reached  Charhston,  wlierc  Lad  J  was  killed  in  a  duel,  in  1786,  it 
was  certainly  widespread  in  Boston  less  than  a  decade  later. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Wcntworth  Morton  (1759-1846),^  termed  by  her 
admirers  "The  American  Sapplio,"  praises  Delia  Crusca  in  a 
fervid  address  prefixed  to  her  narrative  poem  Oiiabi,  or  the  Vir- 
tues of  Nature  (1790),  and  as  "Pliilenia"  exchanged  poetical 
tributes  with  her  "Mcnander,"  no  less  a  celebrity  than  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  Jr.  (i 773-181 1). 

Boston's  craving  for  a  native  poet,  the  bad  taste  of  the  time, 
and  the  poet's  own  wayward  life  combined  to  give  Paine  a 
reputation  surpassing  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  At 
Harvard  he  was  known  by  his  occasional   poems,  and  his 

■  The  latter  is  written  in  the  cight-hne  anapcstic  stanza  greatly  favoured 
by  S'iienstone  ami  later  iisid  by  Cowper  :n  iv.s  . ! , c.vin; (/--r  Sdkirk,  which  occurs 
with  notable  frequency  in  l!;e  lyrics  of  ih's  [)criud. 

'  Sue  also  Book  II,  Cliaj).  vi. 
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patnoticsongAdamsa7idLibertymadchim  a  celebrity.  Though 
ho  practised  law,  he  gave  most  of  his  time  to  the  theatre  and  to 
poetry.  Soon  his  reputation  was  such  that  he  could  command 
five  dollars  a  line  for  his  verse,  a  price  never  before  approached 
in  America  and  perhaps  never  since  equalled.  His  marriage 
with  an  actress  estranged  him  from  his  family,  and  after  this 
event  his  life  was  that  of  a  wastrel.  His  services,  however,  were 
in  request  upon  '^.11  public  occasions,  from  the  opening  of 
theatres  to  meetir'.  ■  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  For  stich  occa- 
sions he  wrote  the  didactic  poems,  prologues,  and  odes  in  con- 
ventional but  vigorous  heroic  couplets  that  form  the  greater 
pi.rt  of  his  work.  The  Ruling  Passion,  for  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and 
The  Invention  oj  Letters,  for  a  Harvard  commencement,  were 
hailed  as  the  spontaneous  and  original  outbursts  of  genius, 
though  both  are  merely  laboured  and  conventional  didactic 
poems  of  a  type  that  was  even  then  in  its  decline.  In  these 
and  a  few  other  of  Paine's  poems  one  finds  rhetorical  passages 
of  some  merit  amid  a  waste  of  bombast  and  affectation  but 
looks  in  vain  for  any  imagination  or  real  feeling.  The  diction 
embodies  all  the  vices  against  which  the  new  poetry  rebelled. 
Delia  Crusca  plus  Pope  would  have  crushed  a  more  genuine 
talent  than  Paine's.  His  reputation  is  a  curious  evidence 
of  the  pathetic  craving  for  a  national  poet  and  of  the  deter- 
mination to  force  the  birth  of  a  gcniiis.  His  Works  in  Prose  and 
Verse,  an  octavo  volume  of  over  five  hundred  pages,  was 
published  one  year  after  his  death,  with  all  the  reverence  due 
to  a  classic. 

"The  American  Sappho"  was  not  the  only  woman  singer 
of  Boston.  Mrs.  Susanna  Rowson,'  besides  her  plays  and 
novels,  wrote  poems  which  unite  "sensibility"  and  didacticism. 
Hor  odes,  hymns,  elegies,  nature  lyrics,  and  songs  show  httle 
observation  of  life  or  nature,  and  scarcely  any  distinctive 
A:ncrican  quality.  Of  all  these,  the  patriotic  lyric  America, 
Commerce,  arid  Freedom,  which  is  commonplace  but  not  with- 
out spirit,  alone  has  survived.  The  Poems,  Dramatic  and 
Miscellaneous,  of  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren  (1728-1814)'  include 
po'i.lcrous  and  solemn  epistles  and  elegies  that  are  merely 
belated  echoes  of  Pope.  New  York  also  had  its  woman  T^oct 
in  Mrs.  Ann  Eliza  Bleecker  (i  752-1 7S3),  whose  melancholy 

■  See  also  Book  II,  Chaps.  11  and  vi.  '  See  also  Book  II,  Chap.  n. 
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life  is  reflected  in  the  tone  of  her  sentimental  elegies,  epistles, 
descriptive  poems,  and  religious  lyrics,  in  the  style  of  the 
English  poets  of  the  first  half  of  the  century.  Her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Margaretta  Faugercs,  who  published  her  own  poems  with 
those  of  her  mother  in  1793,  shows  in  her  poem  on  the  Hudson 
the  growing  attention  to  native  scenery.  The  inquiring 
reader  may  find  all  the  imitative  qualities  of  our  early  lyric 
poets  if  he  will  consult  the  very  inclusive  Original  Poems, 
Scriotis  and  Entertaining,  of  Paul  Allen  (1775-1826),  whose 
facile  and  graceful  verse  is  indicative  of  English  influences  all 
the  way  from  Prior  to  Cowper. 

Aside  from  the  lyrics  of  Freneau,  the  two  original  strains 
in  our  early  lighter  verse  are  the  humorous  poems  of  Thomas 
Green  Fcssenden  and  of  Royall  Tyler,'  and  the  nature  lyrics  of 
Alexander  Wilson.  Fessenden  coniributed  humorous  poems 
of  New  England  country  life  to  Dennie's  Farmer's  Weekly 
Museum,  and  these  were  afterwards  published  in  his  Original 
Poems.  To  this  same  magazine  and  also  to  Dennie's  Port  Folio, 
Royall  Tyler  contributed  pictures  and  studies  in  verse  of 
American  environment  and  character  which  are  worth  all 
the  pretentious  imitations  of  his  contemporaries.  The  lyrics 
scattered  throughout  the  pages  of  Alexander  Wilson's  Ornf/Ao/og)! 
and  afterwards  printed  in  his  collected  poems  merit  more 
attention  than  they  have  heretofore  received.  Wilson  was 
scientist  and  poet  enough  to  celebrate  the  osprey,  the 
Baltimore  bird,  the  hummingbird,  and  the  bluebird  in  true 
nature  lyrics  which,  together  with  those  of  Freneau,  are 
not  unworthy  forerunners  of  Bryant's. 

Philip  Freneau  was  born  in  New  York  of  Huguenot  ancestry 
in  1752,  and  died  near  Freehold,  New  Jersey,  in  1832.  His 
long  and  eventful  life  was  spent  in  a  variety  of  pursuits.  After 
he  graduated  fron.  Princeton  in  1771,  he  was  author,  editor, 
government  official,  trader,  and  farmer.  As  regards  the  genesis 
of  his  poems,  two  facts  in  his  life  are  especially  important.  His 
newspaper  work  encouraged  a  fatal  production  of  the  satirical 
and  humorous  verse  that  gave  him  reputation ;  and  his  trading 
voyages  inspired  poems  descriptive  of  the  scenery  of  the  south- 
ern islands,  and  made  possible  what  is  perhaps  his  most  original 
and  distinctive  work,  his  naval  ballads. 

'  See  also  Book  11,  Chaps.  11,  iii,  and  vi. 
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From  the  volumes  of  the  most  recent  edition  of  Frencau's 
pDcms,  aggregating  1200  pages,  the  reader  gains  the  impression 
that  had  this  poet  written  half  as  much  he  might  have  written 
twice  as  well.  That  he  was  something  of  the  artist  is  shown  by 
the  care  with  which  he  revised  his  poems  for  five  successive 
editions;  but  his  revisions  are  sometimes  actually  for  the  worse. 
Yet  Freneau  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  not  only  in  quality 
but  also  in  sheer  quantity  and  in  variety  of  subject  and  form. 
Furthermore,  his  work  presents  an  almost  unique  combination 
of  satiric  power,  romantic  imagination,  and  feeling  for  nature. 
At  one  extreme  is  the  bitter  invective  of  his  satires;  at  the 
other,  the  delicate  fancy  of  his  best  lyrics.  His  early  poems 
show  the  influence  of  Milton,  as  in  The  Power  of  Fancy;  of  Gray, 
as  in  The  Monument  of  Phaon  and  The  Deserted  Farm  House; 
and  of  Goldsmith,  as  in  The  American  Village — all  of  which 
contain  Hnes  of  original  power  and  beauty;  but  in  his  Pictures 
of  Columbus,  he  reaches  complete  originality.  When  the  poet 
has  Columbus  exclaim  in  the  face  of  death. 

The  winds  blow  high;  one  other  world  remains; 
Once  more  without  a  guide  I  find  the  way, 

ho  shows  that  at  last  the  new  world  has  produced  a  poet. 

In  his  voyages  Freneau  found  the  tropical  scenery  of  his 
descriptive  poems.  The  Beauties  of  Santa  Cruz,  though  unequal 
and  crude,  has  a  definiteness  of  imagery  and  a  simplicity 
of  diction  that  set  it  apart  from  the  conventional  school  of 
Thomson.  The  House  of  Night,  which  combmes  description 
and  narrative,  is  the  most  remarkable  poem  written  in  America 
up  to  its  time.  In  the  use  of  "romantic "  scenery  and  of  death 
as  a  theme,  Freneau  was  not  a  pioneer;  but  in  his  supernatural- 
ism  and  in  the  strange  and  haunting  music  of  his  lines,  he  stood 
alone,  and,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  anticipated  Coleridge 
and  Poe.  Although  Freneau  was  known  in  England,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  influenced  the  English  romantic  poets. 
More  probably,  both  he  and  they  were  influenced  by  the  same 
general  tendencies;  for  the  romantic  movement  was  already  well 
under  way  when  he  wrote  the  The  House  of  Night.  The  poem 
is  overlong,  lacks  unity  of  tone  and  matter,  and  altogether  is 
disappointingly  crude;  but  it  contains  such  lines  as 
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so  loud  and  sad  it  play'd 
As  thou^;h  all  music  were  to  breathe  its  last, 

I  saw  the  infernal  windows  flaming  red, 
Trim  the  dull  tapers,  for  I  see  no  dawn, 


which  are  a  source  of  astonishment  to  one  who  has  followed  the 
course  of  American  poetry  up  to  this  point.  But  unfortunately 
the  romantic  strain  which  promised  so  richly  was  soon  lost. 
Freneau's  poems  of  the  "glory  of  America"  type,  such  as  his 
Rising  Glory  c,J  America,  written  in  collaboration  with  H.  II. 
Brackenridj^c '  when  the  two  were  seniors  at  Princeton,  were 
inspired  1)/  u  great  vision  and  still  retain  a  certain  eloquence. 
His  burlesques  of  American  scenes  and  characters,  such  as 
Slender  s  Journey,  are  less  successful;  but  his  satires  in  both 
quantity  and  variety  surpassed  all  but  McFingal  in  their  day. 
"  Poet  of  the  American  Revolution"  is  no  misnomer,  if  the  term 
is  to  include  political  events  up  to  1S15.  Freneau's  masters  in 
satire  are  Dryden,  Churchill,  and  "  Peter  Pindar" ;  and  his  tone 
ranges  from  burlesque  to  invective.  The  Political  Balatice  and 
The  British  Prison  Ship  are  the  most  powerful  and  original 
satires  of  their  time.  The  royalist  printers  Rivington  and  Gaine 
were  his  chief  targets  during  the  last  years  of  the  Revolution. 
In  liis  personal  satires  he  uses  the  anapest,  which  he  was  the 
first  to  popularize  in  America.  His  later  satires,  usually  in 
lyrical  stanzas,  were  suggested  by  "Peter  Pindar";  the  phrase 
"Peter  Pindar  of  America"  gives  the  key  to  his  contemporary 
reputation.  That  his  finer  work  received  no  praise  was  to 
Freneau  a  source  of  discouragement  and  even  of  bitterness. 
His  aspiration  was  lyrical ;  but  he  had  fallen  on  evil  days: 

On  these  bleak  cHm.cs  by  fortune  thrown. 
Where  rigid  reason  rei,[;ns  alone, 
Where  lovely  fancy  has  no  sway, 
Nor  magic  forms  about  us  play — 
Nor  nature  takes  her  summer  hue, 
Tell  me,  what  has  the  muse  to  do?* 

Freneau's  newspaper  work,  his  political  affiliations,  and  his  busi- 
ness ventures  operated  unfavourably  upon  his  lyrical  poetry. 
•  For  whom  see  also  Book  11,  Chap.  vi.  '  To  an  Author. 
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Altliough  his  fervour  was  reawakened  by  the  French  Rcvolutioi 
anil  again  by  the  War  of  1812,  almost  all  his  best  lyrics  were 
written  between  1775  and  1790.     In  the  main  these  concern  the 
American  Indian,  the  smaller  objects  of  nature,  and  the  sea,  and 
i:i  suh.'ect  at  least  arc  altogether  original.      The  Indian  Burying 
Ground  is  well  known;   The  Indian  Student,  which  curiously 
aniicipates  some  phases  of  Wordsworth's  Ruth,  and  The  Dying 
/;. (/;■<;«,  are  scarcely  less  fine.     His  nature  lyrics,  such  as  The 
Wild  Honeysuckle,  The  Caty-Did,  and  On  the  Sleep  oj  Plants, 
arc  the  first  to  give  lyrical  expression  to   American  nature. 
Their    simplicity  and    restraint   suggest   Collins    and   Gray, 
1,nt  they  are  not  imitative,  and  it  is  probable  that  Freneau  is 
n.ore  original  in  even  the  style  of  his  lyrics  than  has  gen- 
cr;illy  been  acknowledged.     To  a  Man    of  Ninety  would  at 
once  be  lighted  upon  as  an  imitation  of  Wordsworth  had  it 
not  actually  anticipated  the  Lyrical  Ballads.      The   elegiac 
Ivric    Eutaw    Springs,    which    Scott    pronounced    the    best 
thing  of  its  kind  in  the  language,  may  have  been  suggested 
1  y  Collins,  but  is  still  strongly  original.     However  this  may  be, 
Trcneau  seems  to  merit  all  that  his  latest  editor  claims  for  him 
as  a  pioneer  in  the  lyric  of  the  sea.     On  the  Death  of  Captain 
Xiiholas  Biddle   (1779)   has  much  of  Campbell's  spirit  and 
p  )\ver;  The  Paul  Jones  and  Captain  Barney's  Victory  over  the 
General  Monk  deserve  more  than  the  mere  credit  given  to  the 
pioneer,  for  they  arc  intrinsically  fine. 

There  remains,  then,  out  of  Freneau's  v^himinous  product, 
a  small  body  of  work  of  permanent  interest.  The  House  of 
Xi'J:t  deserves  remembrance,  not  only  for  its  pioneer  romanti- 
cisn;  but  also  for  passages  of  intrinsic  beauty  and  power;  and  a 
aure  of  his  lyrics,  while  far  from  perfect,  are  fine  enough 
to  deserve  a  permanent  place  in  our  anthologies.  What  his 
s'tnJcr  but  genuine  talent  might  have  produced  under  more 
f.vourablc  conditions,  even  a  generation  later,  can  only  besur- 
n;i  w'd,  but  even  as  it  is  we  have  in  Freneau  the  only  American 
jjoet  before  Bryant  who  possessed  both  imaginative  insight  and 
felicity  of  style. 

A  few  general  conclusions  concerning  early  American  poetry 
may  be  stated  briefly.  First,  the  sheer  quantity  of  it  is  surpris- 
ingly large  in  proportion  to  the  population.     Again,  it  is  not  the 
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product  of  a  new  civilization,  but  as  a  whole  is  the  extremely 
sophisticated  result  of  English  literary  traditions.  In  style  at 
least  it  is  highly  imitative  of  English  models,  and  in  many 
instances  it  shows  an  immediate  transmission  of  literary  influ- 
ences.  Finally,  in  the  average  merit  of  its  style,  it  is,  at  least 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  quite  equal  to  all  but  the  very  best 
of  its  time  in  the  mother  country.  Altogether,  the  first  two 
centuries  of  American  poetry  prepared  the  soil  for  the  truly 
native  growth  that  was  to  come  after  1812— a  growth  that 
was  no  sudden  phenomenon  but  simply  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  cumulative  forces  of  two  hundred  years. 
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THE  literature  of  travel,  fresh,  varied,  and  cosmopolitan, 
doubtless  owes  its  principal  charm  to  its  effect  upon  the 
sense  of  wonder,  and  hence  in  the  last  analysis  is  to  be 
understood  in  its  bearing  upon  imagination  and  poetic  art; 
but  its  relation  to  history  and  geography  is  not  superficial. 
Accordingly,  we  may  first  recall  such  dates  and  events  as  will 
su^'S^cst  in  outline  the  expanding  region  in  which  the  second 
great  division  of  American  travellers  range.  With  the  close 
of  the  French  and  Indian  War  begins  the  supremacy  of  the 
English  spealcing  race  in  North  America.  Before  twenty  years 
had  passed,  the  Colonies,  no  longer  a  mere  fringe  of  popula- 
tion along  the  Atlantic,  have  achieved  their  independence,  and 
possess  a  territory  reaching  inland  to  the  Mississippi.  Twenty 
years  later,  in  1803,  comes  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  when  the 
wily  Napoleon,  for  a  consideration,  and  to  thwart  his  colonizing 
foe  across  the  Channel,  endowed  the  Americans  with  a  tract  of 
land  extending  from  that  great  river  north-west  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  importance  of  which  even  Jefferson,  with  his 
westward-looking  eyes,  was  unable  to  grasp  in  full.  Another 
eight  years,  and  there  is  a  temporary  check  in  the  Astoria 
Settlement,  later  recorded  by  Irving.  Then  comes  the  War  of 
181 2-14,  and  after  it  a  rapid  inrush  of  immigration.  Of  the 
native  citizens,  two  generations  have  been  bom  since  the  War 
of  Independence;  Revolutionary  heroes  are  passing;  and  the 
new  leaders  are  alien  to  England.  The  nation  has  become 
distinct.    In  1819  Spain  relaxes  her  feeble  hold  upon  Florida. 
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In  1823,  twenty  years  after  tlie  Louisiana  Purchase,  the  utter- 
ance of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  announces  to  the  world  tlu-  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  Occident.  Meantime  internal 
waterways  and  liiyhroads  have  lu'cn  iIcveloiK-d;  and  sub.sc- 
qiKiitly,  during  the  presidency  of  Jackson,  the  steam  locomo- 
tive is  introduced.  The  year  1S45  mark;  the  annexation  of 
Texas;  and  with  the  cession  of  N'ew  Me.\ico  and  Cahfornia  in 
1848,  the  country  virtually  assumes  its  present  proportions. 
Almost  a  century  has  passed  situ'c  the  nnndcscript  Captain 
Car\-cr.  immediately  after  the  French  and  Indian  War.  con- 
ceived the  iilea  of  opening  up  lhi>  vast  nortli-western  tract  to 
the  enterprise  of  Clreat  Britain.  The  interest  of  travellers  has 
sliiflcd  from  l!ie  character  and  hal.its  of  the  roving  Indian  to 
the  donu  tic  manners  of  Ea.st  and  West,  North  and  South; 
and  scii'nce  has  moved  from  a  less  impersonal,  yet  fairly  exact' 
observation  of  plants  and  animals,  or  of  subterranean  rivers  in  a 
terrestrial  paradise,  to  the  precise  geology  of  a  Fcatherston- 
hauj,']i  or  a  Lycll. 

This  period  of  travel  saw  the  rise  of  modem  geography  as  an 
exact  science,  and  the  development  of  the  ancillary  sciences, 
geology,  botany,  zoolog>',  and  anthropology.     If  the  great  epoch 
of  modem  geographical   discoverj-  bc.^an  with  1768  and  the 
voyages  of  the  Englishman  Captain  Cook,  the  scientific  elab- 
oration of  results  by  Continental  investigators  also  mainly  oc- 
cupied the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.     Linnxus  was 
still  alive,  and  had  followers  collecting  siiecimens  in  America. 
Zimmermann,  wlio  translated  the  Travels  of  William  Bartram 
into  German,  likewise  ushered  in  the  study  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  plants  and  animals  as  v.-cll  as  of  mankind;  while 
Blumcnbach  the  anthropologist  was  making  his  famous 'collec- 
tion of  human  skulls  at  Gottingen.    The  first  work  on  physical 
geography  ever  published,  that  of  the   Swede  Bergman,  ap- 
peared in  1766,  shortly  before  the  time  when  books  of  American 
travel   began   to  grow  numerous.    Tlic    influence  of    Conti- 
nental science  upon  American  obscr\-ers  is  often  obvious,  as 
in  the  case  of  Linmcus,  to  which  Zimmermann  refers  in  his 
translation  of  Bartram.     Indeed,  a  pupil  of  Linnaeus,   Pehr 
Kalm,  who  has  been  included  anion?;  the  botanists  of  Philadel- 
phia, is  remembered  for  liis  description  of  Niagara  Falls.    But 
the  influence  was  pervasive  and  general,  so  that  geography 
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proper  soon  became  domcstic-atccl  in  this  country.  The  GeO' 
gml'liy  Made  Easy  of  Jt-didiah  Morse,  first  publishct"  at  New 
Haven  in  1784,  quickly  went  through  a  number  of  editions  and 
transformations.  Alnnit  1 796  President  Uwij^ht  of  Yal",  in  his 
Ttuvcls,  records  that  a  \v<jrk  of  Morse  is  studied  by  both  frcsh- 
r.rn  and  sophomores,  probably  referring  to  a  revision  of  the 
r.ioro  extensive  Anurican  Geography  of  1789.  Dwij^l  t  himself 
i;i:!(le  judicious  use  of  it.  The  indefatigable  Morse,  though  not 
Ci  Humboldt,  a  Ritter,  or  a  Leoi)old  von  Buch,  was  a  lowly  pre- 
cursor of  the  European  scientists  who  furnished  the  next  gcn- 
i  rat  ion  with  ideals  in  geography  and  travel. 

If  territorial  expansion  and  the  development  of  geogra[)hical 
science  arc  to  be  noted  in  studying  the  literature  of  travel,  the 
};riKTal  background  of  eightecnth-ccntuiy  thought  must  not  be 
fortiotten.  The  so-called  rationalism  of  the  French,  with  its 
t  ndcncy  to  destroy  traditional  distinctions,  to  suppress 
ii;ia;;ination,  and  yet  to  end  in  a  kind  of  deism,  is  too  large  a 
subject  for  more  than  passing  notice.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
may  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  .he  sentimental  treatment  of 
external  nature  in  Rousseau,  anu  i)on  his  conception,  in  part 
(!  rived  from  early  American  tra\ filers,  of  the  "natural"  man 
i.i  a  terrestrial  paradise.  Such  a  being  coula,  in  fact,  exist  only 
in  a  tropical  or  sub-tropical  environment  such  as  the  favoured 
rc';.^ions  in  which  the  first  American  explorers  and  missionaries 
ciuountered  the  natives.  Yet  the  transference  of  the  idea  to 
the  Indians  of  North  America  was  easy  in  an  age  when  popular 
gt()j,'raphy  was  vague;  and  the  faith  of  the  Jesuits  in  the 
potential  goodness  of  the  savage  doubtless  helped  to  propagate 
a  i;eneral  belief  that  the  aborigines  were  noble.  Tlic  idea,  which 
seems  rather  to  have  come  from  the  travellers  than  from 
Rousseau,  but  possibly  is  dormant  in  almost  every  educated 
mind,  is  well  established  in  American  literature  from  William 
Bartram  to  Fenimore  Cooper.  The  related  notion  of  social 
equality  in  a  state  of  nature  has  a  more  solid  basis.  As  in 
CrcA-ecocur's  A..terican  Farmer,  it  grows  out  of  the  facts  of  life 
in  a  new  agricultural  settlement. 

An  opposite  conception  was  also  prevalent.  Side  by  side 
with  the  ideal  of  an  eloquent  stoic,  artless,  magnanimous  by 
nature,  we  find — often  in  the  same  book  of  travels — the  cruel 
savage  as  he  is,  vengeful  and  impure.     Montaigne,  indeed,  a 
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predecessor  of  Rousseau  in  admiring  the  unlettered  aborigines 
had  held  that  the  European  surpassed  the  savage  in  barbarity 
yet  when  ho  turns  from  the  ideal  to  the  aetual,  there  is  but  a 
;  top  between  Montaigne  and  Hobbes,  who  declares  the  life  of 
nature  to  be  "nasty,  solitary,  brutish,  and  short. "  And  Hobbes 
merely  anticipates  Voltaire  and  Pauw,  whose  unedifying 
pictures  of  American  natives  were  put  together  from  the 
accounts  of  travellers.  We  have,  then,  in  the  literature  of 
Europe  the  same  opposition  between  observed  fact  and  pre- 
conceived notion  that  we  meet  in  Bartram  or  Carver.  On  the 
one  hand,  wc  have  La  Jeune  Indienne  of  Chamfort,  presented 
at  the  Theatre  Frangais  in  1764,  or  Rousseau's  Chanson  des 
Sativagcs  and  Danse  Canadienne;  on  the  other,  a  debate  among 
the  learned  on  the  question  whether  the  villainy  of  the  Indians 
w-as  original,  or  had  been  acquired  through  contact  with  civiliza- 
tion. In  Dc  VAnierigue  et  des  Amcricains,  published  at  Berlin 
in  1 77 1,  the  anonymous  author  attacks  the  theories  of  Pauw, 
and  vigorously  contends  that  the  savages  were  evil  enough  to 
begin  with. 

Man  in  a  state  of  nature  suggests  solitude;  and  solitude, 
with  its  charms  for  the  eighteenth-century  poet,  suggests  the 
so-called  "feeling  for  nature"  that  of  late  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed by  literary  students  in  dealing  with  that  period.  Though 
the  point  is  not  always  made  clear,  the  actual  topic  under  dis- 
cussion is  the  Ncoplatonic  doctrine  of  divine  immanence.  To  a 
man  who  believes  in  this,  the  world,  with  its  plants  and  animals, 
is  no  longer  a  work  of  art,  shaped  by  the  fingers  of  a  Master- 
Artist;  it  is  filled  with  a  subtle  spirit  which  is  interfused  in  all 
material  and  living  things,  "rolls"  through  them,  and  is  their 
principle  of  movement  and  pulsation.  In  one  form  or  another, 
this  notion  of  immanence,  famihar  in  the  earlier  poems  of 
Wordsworth,  characterizes  the  reaction  against  the  age  of 
reason,  and  may  be  found  in  many  observers  of  nature  in 
America.  Its  origin  is  obscure;  nor  can  one  readily  see  why 
Ncoplatonic  ideas  should  cast  a  spell  over  minds  so  diverse  as 
those  of  Rousseau,  Goethe,  Wordsworth,  and  the  Quaker  Bar- 
tram.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  writings  of  the 
mystic  Boehmc  had  an  influence  upon  the  Society  of  Friends. 
But  the  sources  of  the  "foclin.e;  for  nature"  are  likely  to  have 
been  as  various  as  the  evidences  of  it  in  American  travellers. 
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Against  the  background  thus  rapidly  sketched  we  are  to 
project  a  hundred  years  of  travel  and  observation.  The  wealth 
and  variety  of  material  are  very  great.  For  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, one  bibliographer  has  recorded  413  titles  of  works  bearing 
upon  the  single  slate  of  Illinois;  for  the  same  region  between 
1818  and  1865,  he  notes  69  British  travellers,  53  American, 
and  31  German.  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  a  second  writer 
has  listed  forty-five  books  of  the  sort  by  foreigners  between  1789 
and  1820.  Whether  of  American  or  foreign  origin,  such  books 
wore  not  restricted  to  one  volume;  gradually  there  came  to  be 
two  or  three,  and  sometimes  four.  And  commonly  the  route 
described  was  one  of  these:  from  New  York  to  Albany,  and 
thence  across  to  Niagara  Falls;  from  an  eastern  port  south  to 
Savannah  by  boat,  then  overland  to  Mobile  and  New  Orleans, 
ami  up  the  Mississippi;  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh,  down 
the  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  Mississippi  up  the 
Iklissouri  to  the  North-west.  Canadian  travellers  followed  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

As  the  lists  would  indicate,  the  literature  is  cosmopolitan — 
;.n  inference  that  is  confirmed  in  other  ways.  Not  only  were 
th.e  works  of  foreigners  turned  into  English,  but  British  and 
American  observers  were  translated  on  the  Continent :  Bartram 
into  French,  German,  and  Dutch;  Crevecoeur  into  French  (by 
himself)  and  German;  Weld  into  Italian,  Dutch,  and  German; 
and  so  on.  Again,  the  same  work,  as,  for  example,  Bartram's, 
might  be  published  in  the  same  year  at  Philadelphia  and  at 
London  or  Dublin,  or  first  in  this  country,  and  then  abroad,  or 
vice  versa.  And  finally,  the  borrowings  from  earlier  by  later 
travellers,  irrespective  of  tongues,  are  endless. 

Confining  ourselves  as  far  as  possible  to  British  and  Ameri- 
can travellers,  we  may  say  that  their  motives  were  as  various  as 
their  callings  and  station,  and  ran  from  the  lust  of  a  Daniel 
Boone  for  new  solitudes,  through  the  desire  to  promote  the  fur 
trade  or  immigration,  and  through  semi-scientific  or  scientific 
curiosity,  to  the  impulses  of  the  literary  artist  or  to  the  religious 
aims  of  the  missionary.  George  Rogers  Clark,  Logan,  and 
B(jone  were  pioneers.  Fcaron,  Darby,  and  Faux  came  to  study 
conditions  for  emigrants.  Bernard,  Tyrone  Pover,  and  Fanny 
Kemble  were  actors.  Wilson.  Nuttall,  and  Audubon  were 
professed  ornithologists;  the  Bartrams  and  Michaux,  botanists. 
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Schoolcraft  was  an  ethnologist,  Chevalier  a  student  of  political 
economy,  Fanny  Wright  a  social  reformer.  Grund,  Combe  the 
phrenologist,  and  Miss  Martineau  had  a  special  interest  in 
humanitarian  projects.  Richard  Weston  was  a  bookseller, 
John  M.  Peck  a  Baptist  missionary,  DeWitt  Clinton,  who 
explored  the  route  of  the  future  Erie  Canal,  a  statesman. 
Many  others  had  eyes  trained  in  surveying.  Boone  was  a 
surveyor,  like  Washington  himself — and  Washington  may  be 
classed  with  the  observers  and  diarists.  Buckingham,  a  travel- 
ler by  vocation,  had  journeyed  about  the  world  for  thirty  years 
before  visiting  America;  nor  did  he  feel  his  obligation  ended 
when  he  had  published  the  customary  three  stout  volumes. 
Crevccccur  actually  was  a  farmer,  though  he  was  more,  and 
Richard  Parkinson,  very  definitely,  a  student  of  agriculture. 
The  abusive  Ashe  came  to  examine  the  "western"  rivers,  and 
to  observe  the  products  and  actual  state  of  the  adjacent 
country.  Among  transients  fn  '.i  the  Continent  were  Chas- 
tellux,  the  friend  of  Washington,  Chateaubriand,  with  his 
youthful  plan  of  helping  Vv'ashington  to  discover  the  North- 
west Passage,  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  a  fair  observer,  and 
De  Tocqueville,  who  wrote  his  classic  treatise  on  America  after 
a  brief  visit  for  the  purpose  of  studying  prisons.  "Charles 
Sealsfield"  (Karl  Postl),  whose  several  periods  of  residence 
were  longer,  who  wrote  in  English,  yet  more  in  German,  and 
whose  tombstone  in  Switzerland  calls  him  "ein  Buerger  von 
Nordamerika/'  is  hard  to  classify. 

The  commonest  type  among  these  works  seems  to  be  the 
journal,  which  is  the  form  used  by  William  Bartram;  but  the 
epistolary  type,  represented  by  Crevccccur,  by  Dwight,  and  by 
Wirt  in  his  Letters  of  the  British  Spy,  is  very  common.  The 
general  range  of  substance  is  displajed  by  circumstantial  titles 
in  the  Biljliography.  Among  objects  of  interest  to  many  were, 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Republic,  the  persons  of  Washington 
and  JefTerson,  and,  in  his  time,  the  picturesque  figure  of  Jack- 
son; and  among  natural  wonders,  Niagara  Falls,  the  "Rock 
Bridge"  of  Virginia,  and  the  IMammoth  Cave.  This,  after  its 
discovery  by  Hutchins  in  1809,  took  its  place  in  the  attractions 
of  Kentucky  with  the  furry  cap  of  Boone.  The  Indians,  of 
course,  .supplied  an  unfailing  inlerest.  Their  habits,  as  in 
Bartram,  speculation  concerning  their  origin,  as  in  Timothy 
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Dvvight,  and  remarks  upon  their  language,  as  in  Carver,  are 
stock  material;  so,  too,  such  lists  as  Carver's  of  plants  and 
animals.  Another  topic  is  seen  in  Gilbert  Imlay's  anticipations 
of  states  to  be  formed  from  the  land  to  the  north  and  west  of 
the  Ohio.  Or  an  occasional  enthusiast,  possibly  remembering 
Berkeley's  project  for  educating  the  natives,  will  found  an 
imaginary  school  o.*^  letters  in  a  suitable  landscape.  Thus 
Stansbury  in  central  New  York,  almost  fifty  years  before  the 
opening  of  Cornell  University,  deems  the  site  of  Ithaca  mo:;t 
fitting  for  a  college:  "Inexhaustible  stores  for  the  study  of 
natural  history  will  always  be  at  hand,  and  for  all  other  sciences 
the  scholar  will  be  secluded  in  a  romantic  retirement  whi^h  will 
give  additional  zest  to  his  researches."  The  attention  of  others, 
as  Fanny  Kemble  and  Harriet  Martineau,  is  drawn  to  the  negro 
and  his  master  in  the  South,  more  than  ever,  perhaps,  after  the 
anti-slavery  agitatioi*  in  England. 

But  the  intef  ~  t  in  slavery,  in  frontier  life,  and  indeed  in  all 
the  main  topics  oi  the  later  travellers,  is  not  peculiar  to  them, 
partly  because  essentials  are  necessarily  repeated,  partly 
because  subsequent  observers  have  read,  and  often  consciously 
imitate,  their  predecessors.  Crevecoeur's  ghastly  picture  of  the 
slave  in  chains  would  impress  any  sensitive  reader.  But  no- 
where could  imitation  be  clearer  than  in  respect  to  impossible 
marvels,  which  even  the  steadiest  early  observers  like  Bartram 
arc  impelled  to  relate.  We  read  in  his  description  of  an  enraged 
alligator:  "The  waters  like  a  cataract  descend  from  his  opening 
jaws ;  clouds  of  smoke  issue  from  his  dilated  nostrils  " ;  and,  aware 
that  this  guileless  traveller  was  merely  yielding  to  custom,  we 
are  not  led  to  undervalue  his  notes  on  sub-tropical  fauna.  Nor 
are  we  forced  to  discredit  an  entire  later  work,  wherein  adven- 
tures, like  some  of  those  in  Ashe,  maybe  altogether  imaginary. 
Further,  when  unconscious  imitation  passes  into  extcnsiv^e 
borrowing,  as  in  Carver,  we  must  recall  the  tolerance  which  the 
ciditcenth  century  showed  to  this  sort  of  indebtedness,  and 
not  condemn  the  debtor  out  of  hand.  So  late  as  the  year  1836, 
Irving  could  employ  good  sources  in  his  own  way,  with  a  general 
acknowledgment  of  the  fact  in  his  Introduction. 

For  various  reasons  the  earlier  travels  are  more  interesting; 
ar.J  it  may  be  said  that  the  best  of  them  appeared,  or  were 
written,  between  1775  and  1800.    We  may  select  as  typical  the 
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Travels  of  Carver  (1778),  the  Travelsol  William  Bartram  (1791), 
and  the  Letters  from  an  American  Farmer  of  Cr^vccoeur  (1782). 

The  dubious  personal  history  of  Car\'er,  and  questions  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  his  book,  will  excuse  the  introduction  of 
certain  details  in  his  biography.  Jonathan  Carver,  the  osten- 
sible author  of  Travels  through  the  Interior  Parts  of  North 
America  in  the  Years  1766,  lydj,  and  1768,  was  not  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  first  colonial  Governor  of  Connecticut,  but  was 
probably  bom  in  humble  circumstances  at  Canterbury  in  that 
state.  In  1746  he  married  Abigail  Robbins,  by  whom  he  bad 
seven  children;  he  later  contracted  a  biga^nous  marriage  in 
England.  The  extent  of  his  education  has  been  disputed;  but 
he  seems  to  have  had  some  knowledge  of  surveying  and  map- 
making,  with  perhaps  a  smattering  of  medicine  His  title-page 
calls  him  "J.  Carver,  Esq.,  Captain  of  a  Company  of  Provincial 
Troops  during  the  Late  War  with  France";  and  he  probably 
was  captured  with  Burk's  company  of  rangers  ir  1757,  when  he 
was  "wounded  in  his  Leg  at  the  bloody  Massacree  of  the  un- 
happy Garrison  of  Fort  William  Henry  at  Lake  George. "  The 
war  over,  he  says  he  began  to  think  of  exploring  the  most  un- 
known parts  of  England's  new  territoiy.  In  the  opinion  of  a 
severe  critic,  Professor  Edward  G.  Bourne,  Carver's  actual  jour- 
ney was  limited  to  this:  he  went  from  Boston  to  Michilimack- 
inae,  thence  by  way  of  the  Fox  River  and  the  Wisconsin  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  thence  up  the  Minnesota;  returning,  he 
explored  northern  Wisconsin  and  the  northern  shore  of  Lake 
Superior.  Failing  in  Boston  to  publish  an  account  of  his  dis- 
coveries, in  1 769  he  went  to  England  with  a  project  for  further 
exploration  in  the  North-west.  The  pecuniary  aid  accorded 
him  as  a  needy  person  by  the  Government  would  argue  some 
recognition  of  his  services.  He  evidently  enlisted  the  sympathy 
of  Dr.  Lettsom  and  others  who  took  an  interest  in  his  schemes, 
and,  like  many  another,  no  doubt  received  help  with  the  manu- 
script before  his  Travels  were  published  in  1778.  But  he  failed 
in  his  main  endeavour,  and  is  said  to  have  "died  in  misery,  in 
1780,  at  the  age  of  48." 

His  book  instantly  became  popular,  and  it  so  remained, 
as  twenty-three  editions  anu  translations  bear  witness.  The 
author  or  compiler,  whoever  he  was,  understood  the  public, 
was  a  man  of  some  imagination,  and  knew  how  to  combine 
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Carver's  own  material  with  observations  from  previous  writers; 
nor  docs  he  fail  to  mention,  in  the  casual  way  of  the  time, 
authorities  like  Charievoix  and  Adair,  from  whom,  as  we  now 
look  at  things,  we  must  say  he  unblushingly  filches.  Here  is 
one  of  the  examples  pointed  out  by  Professor  Bourne.  Charie- 
voix had  said  of  the  Indians  in  the  English  translation: 

On  the  smoothest  grass,  or  the  hardest  earth,  even  on  the  very 
stones,  they  will  discover  the  traces  of  an  enemy,  and  by  their  shape 
and  fi^'ure  of  the  footsteps,  and  the  distance  between  their  prints, 
t!i.  y  will,  it  is  said,  distinguish  not  only  different  nations,  but  also 
ttll  whether  they  were  men  or  women  who  have  gone  that  way. 

And  in  Carver  we  read: 

On  the  smoothest  grass,  on  the  hardest  earth,  and  even  on  the 
very  stones,  will  they  discover  the  traces  of  an  enemy,  and  by  the 
sliapc  of  the  footsteps,  and  the  distance  between  the  prints,  distin- 
guish not  only  whether  it  is  a  man  or  woman  who  has  passed  that 
way,  but  even  the  nation  to  which  they  belong. 

!■:  spite  of  his  borrowings,  and  in  spite  of  incredible  and  mon- 
strous stories,  even  worse  than  the  sordid  actualities  of  savage 
life,  Carver  maintains  that  he  is  strictly  veracious: 

I  shall  in  no  instance  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth,  or  have  recourse 
to  those  useless  and  extravagant  exaggerations  too  often  made  use 
of  l)y  travellers,  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  or  to  increase 
their  own  importance.  Nor  shall  I  insert  any  obser\-ations  but  such 
as  I  have  made  myself,  or,  from  the  credibility  of  those  by  whom 
tliey  were  related,  am  enabled  to  vouch  for  their  authenticity. 

These  false  pretensions  easily  lead  one  to  undere?timate  the 
clement  of  truth  in  the  narrative,  and  Carver's  share  in  its  pro- 
duction. Carver  was  not  too  uneducated  to  make  notes  and 
gather  materials  for  a  book.  He  could  write  a  long  coherent  let- 
ter to  his  first  wife,  and  specimens  of  his  writing  are  not  in  the 
hand  of  an  ignorant  man.  He,  not  less  than  his  assistant  or 
assistants  in  publication,  could  have  met  with  the  works  of 
Charicvoiiv,  AJali,  and  Lahontan  in  London  book-stalls.  But 
it  was  hardly  his  pen  that  made  reference  to  Plato  and  Grotius. 
The  volume  Is  dedicated  "To  Joseph  Banks,  President  nf 
the  Royal  Society."  Then  follows,  in  the  second  edition,  a 
13 
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magniloquent  Address  to  the  Public.  The  journal  proper 
occupies  but  a  third  of  the  volume.  Ne.\t  come  seventeen 
chapters  on  the  origin,  jjliysique,  and  dress  of  the  Indians,  their 
manners  and  customs,  their  government,  their  food,  dances, 
methods  of  warfare  and  games,  and  their  language.  The 
eighteenth  deals  with  animals,  birds — as,  for  example,  "the 
Whippcrwill,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  the  Indians,  the  Muckawiss" 
—fishes,  reptiles,  and  insects;  the  nineteenth,  with  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  There  is  an  Appendix  on  the  future  of  discovery, 
settlement,  and  commerce.     In  his  Introduction  Carver  says: 

What  I  c!  'cfly  had  in  view,  afler  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
Manners,  Customs,  Languages,  Soil,  and  natural  Productions  of  the 
dilTcrcnt  nations  that  inhabit  the  back  of  the  Mississippi,  was  to 
ascertain  the  Breadth  of  that  vast  continent  which  extends  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  its  broadest  part  between  43  and 
46  Dcgrocs  Northern  Latitude.  Had  I  been  able  to  accomplish  this, 
I  intended  to  have  proposed  to  Government  to  establish  a  Post  in 
some  of  those  parts  about  the  Straits  of  Annian,  which  having 
been  first  discovered  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  of  course  belong  to  the 
English.  This  I  am  convinced  would  greatly  facilitate  the  discovery 
of  a  North-Wcst  Passage,  or  a  communication  between  Hudson's 
Bay  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  .  .  .  A  settlement  on  that  extremity  of 
America  .  .  .  would  open  a  passage  for  conveying  intelligence  to 
China  and  the  English  settlements  in  the  East  Indies,  with  greater 
expedition  than  a  tedious  voyage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  will  allow  of. 

This  was  the  dream  that  foreshadowed  the  present  de- 
velopment of  the  entire  North-west.  It  worked  in  the  mind  of 
JcfTerson,  took  shai)e  in  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  and 
in  the  enterprise  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  reappeared  in 
Irving's  Astoria.  Carver's  volume  still  fastens  upon  the  im- 
agination, as  it  did  in  the  time  of  Schiller,  Wordsworth,  and 
Chateaubriand. 

Coleridge,  who  found  pleasure  in  Carver's  descriptions, 
doubtless  set  a  higher  value  upon  Bartram;  he  says  in  Table 
Talk :  "The  latest  book  of  travels  I  know,  written  in  the  spirit 
of  the  old  travellers,  is  Bartram's  account  of  his  toui  in  the 
Floridas.  It  is  a  work  of  high  merit  every  way.  '*  The  poet 
almost  certainly  refers,  not  to  A  Journal  Kept .     John  Bartram 
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of  Philadelphia,  Botanist  to  Ilis  Majesty  for  the  Floridas;  but  to 
t":ic  volume  of  Travels  by  his  son,  William  Bartram.     Yet  it  is 
aiuicult  to  mention  the  son  without  reference  to  the  father, 
v.hom  Linnaeus  called  the  greatest  self-taught  botanist  in  the 
world.     John  Bartram,  born  in  1699,  when  almost  seventy 
vcars  old  explored  the  St.  John's  River  in  Florida,  accompanied 
i,v  William,  who  in  turn  made  a  second  journey  to  the  region  in 
1773,  "at  the  request  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  of  London,"  the  Eng- 
lish naturalist  being  zealous  "for  the  discovery  of  rare  and  useful 
productions  .  .  .  chiefly  in  the  vegetable  k-"ngdom."^  Both 
f;ithcr  and  son  corresponded  with  European  scientists,  includ- 
ing Gronov  and  Dillcn,  but  more  particularly  with  Peter  Col- 
linson,  through  whom  the  elder  Bartram  came  into  relations 
with  virtually  all  the  distinguished  naturalists  of  his  time. 
The  botanic  garden  for  which  the  father  began  to  collect  in 
1730,  and  which  is  now  within  the  limits  of  Phik^clphia.  was 
justly  famous.     Here,  it  is  said,  Washington  and  Franklin  were 
wont  to  sit  and  talk  just  prior  to  the  Revolution;  and  Bartrani's 
Garden  is  still  an  object  of  interest  as  the  first  establishment  of 
its  kind  on  this  continent.    From  a  local  guide  is  extracted  this 
description  ot  its  founder: 

II-  was  one  of  an  early  incorporated  company  to  bank  the  Schuylkill 
and  the  Delaware,  by  which  means  he  rescued,  out  of  extensive 
swamps,  arable  land,  and  pasture  for  many  cattle  and  horses;  his 
crops  of  wheat  challenge  the  farmer  of  to-day;  he  fertilized  his 
orchard  in  an  ingenious  way  that  was  a  "miracle  in  husbandry." 
Bjsidcs,  he  was  stone-mason;  his  interesting  old  house  he  built  with 
liis  own  hands,  quarrying  the  stone  on  his  estate  in  a  remarkable 
manner;  sec,  also,  in  the  Garden  the  watering-trough  and  the  cider- 
press,  cut  out  of  solid  rock.  And  his  record  is  fuller  yet;  he  had  to 
study  Latin  for  his  botany;  he  was  enough  acquainted  with  medi- 
cine and  surgery  to  be  of  great  help  to  his  poorer  neighbors;  ^e 
d  lineatcd  a  plan  for  deep-sea  soundings  more  than  a  hundred  years 
bfore  the  Challenger  expedition.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  was 
in.  satiable.  His  joy  in  the  revelations  of  natarewas  unbounded. 
Wliat  wonder  that  he  was  astonished  when  people  complained  thr.t 
they  were  tired  of  time! 

His  son  William,  called  by  the  Seminoles  "Puc-Puggy" 
(Flower- Hunter),  was  bom  at  Kingsessing,  Pennsylvania,  1739, 
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he  and  his  twin-sister  taking  fifth  place  in  the  succession  of  child- 
ren. He  grew  up  with  the  Garden,  accompanied  his  father  on 
collecting  tours,  travelled  himself,  and  published  his  Travels 
through  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, East  and  West  Florida, 
the  Cherokee  Country,  the  Extensive  Territories  of  the  Muscogidges, 
or  Creek  Confederacy,  and  the  Country  of  the  Chactaws,  as  well  as 
"the  most  complete  and  correct  list  of  American  birds  prior  to 
the  work  of  Alexander  Wilson " ;  he  lived  in  Philadelphia,  un- 
married, a  student  of  science,  caring  for  the  Garden  until  his 
death  in  1823.  A  professorship  was  offered  him  in  1782  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  but  failing  health  led  him  to  decline 
it.  His  manuscript  work  on  the  Indians  was  published  by  the 
American  Ethnological  Society  in  1853. 

The  Travels  reveal  the  enthusiasm  of  a  man  still  young,  with 
an  eye  that  nothing  escapes,  not  without  poetical  imagination 
or  i)hilosophical  vision,  and  with  a  deep  reverence  for  the 
Creative  Spirit  which  he  feels  in  all  about  him.  The  volume  is 
divided  into  four  Parts.  In  the  first,  the  Introduction,  he 
recounts  the  voyage  by  packet  from  Philadelphia  to  Savannah, 
whence  he  proceeds  to  the  "Alatamaha"  River.  The  second 
describes  East  Florida,  and  the  ascent  of  St.  John's  River  in  a 
small  canoe.  On  reaching  Lake  George,  "which  is  a  dilatation 
of  the  River  St.  Juan, "  his  vessel  "at  once  diminished  to  a  nut- 
shell on  the  swelling  seas."  The  Indian  whom  he  engaged  to 
assist  him  on  the  upper  river  becoming  weary,  Bartram  con- 
tinues on  alone,  to  encamp  at  an  orange  grove,  to  battle  with 
alligators,  and  to  observe  "a  large  sulphureous  fountain. "  De- 
scending again,  he  is  robbed  by  a  wolf,  and  so,  after  sundry 
adventures,  arrives  at  the  lower  trading-house.  He  then 
'proceeds  on  a  journey  to  Cuscowilla,"  where  he  meets  with  a 
friendly  reception  from  the  "Siminoles,"  and  from  there  goes 
to  view  the  "great  bason"  or  sink,  whose  subterranean  waters 
swarm  with  fish.  In  Part  III,  having  returned  to  Charleston, 
he  sets  out  for  the  Cherokee  territories  and  the  "Chactaw" 
country,  going  as  far  as  Mobile,  fr^  .1  which,  turning  back,  he 
accompanies  a  band  of  traders  to  visit  the  Creeks.  Again  in 
the  company  of  traders,  he  sets  off  for  Georgia ;  from  Augusta 
he  rcvi;;it3  Savannah,  whence  he  makes  a  "short  excursion  in 
the  South  of  Georgia,"  adding  to  his  collection,  and  gathering 
seeds  of  "two  new  and  very  curious  shrubs."    At  Charleston 
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ho  began  the  overland  journey  northward  through  Virginia;  he 
crossed  the  River  Susquehanna  on  the  ice,  "next  morning  sat 
forward  again  towards  Philadelphia,"  and  in  two  days  more 
arrived  at  his  father's  house  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Schuyl- 
kill, having  been  absent  nearly  five  years. 

Though  collecting  as  a  botanist  and  observing  as  an  orni- 
thologist, Bartram  thus  far  has  mainly  been  occupied  with  the 
Indians.  In  Part  IV  he  discusses  their  persons,  character,  and 
qualifications,  noting  that  they  have  the  "most  perfect  human 
fiijure,"  their  government  and  civil  society,  their  dress  and 
amusements,  property  and  occupations,  marriage  and  funeral 
rites,  and  their  language  and  monuments.  The  ready  pencil  of 
tlie  naturalist  provided  the  engraver  with  drawings  of  botanical 
and  zoological  subjects  throughout  the  volume.  The  frontis- 
piece represents  "Mico  Chlucco  the  Long  Warrior,  or  King  of 
tlie  Siminoles, "  whose  dancing  crest  of  splendid  feathers  flashes 
again  in  Wordsworth's  Ruth. 

A  bare  survey  does  scant  justice  to  the  richness  of  form  and 
colour  in  Bartram's  pages.  At  one  time  he  is  struck  with  "the 
tall  aspiring  Gordonia  lasianthus. "  "Its  thick  foliage,  of  a 
dark  green  colour,  is  flowered  over  with  large  milk-white 
fragrant  blossoms,  on  long  slender  elastic  peduncles,  at  the 
extremities  of  its  numerous  branches,  from  the  bosom  of  the 
leaves,  and  renewed  every  morning"— the  "budding,  fading, 
'adcd  flowers"  of  Ruth.  Or  again  we  sec  the  solitary  dejected 
"  vood-pelican,"  alone  on  the  topmost  limb  of  a  dead  cypress; 
'it  looks  extremely  grave,  sorrowful,  and  melancholy,  as  if  in 
the  deepest  thought"— an  image  used  by  Wordsworth  in  Book 
Third  of  The  Prelude.  Of  the  "Alatamaha"  Bartram  says: 
"I  ascended  this  beautiful  river,  on  whose  fruitful  banks  the 
generous  and  true  sons  of  liberty  securely  dwell,  fifty  miles 
above  the  white  settlements."  Allured  by  the  "sublime  en- 
chanting scenes  of  primitive  nature, "  and  by  "visions  of  terres- 
trial happiness, "  he  wandered  away  to  a  grove  at  the  edge  of  a 
luxuriant  savannah: 

How  happily  situated  is  this  retired  spot  of  earth!  What  an 
clyslum  It  is!  where  the  wandering  Riminole.  the  naked  red  warrior, 
roams  at  large,  and  after  the  vigorous  chase  retires  from  the  scorch- 
ing  heat  of  the  meridian  sun.  Here  he  reclines  and  reposes  under  the 
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odariforous  shades  of  Zanthoxylon,  his  verdant  couch  guarded  liy 
the  Deity;  Liberty,  and  the  Muses,  inspirinf;  him  with  wisdom  and 
valour,  whilst  the  balmy  zephyrs  fan  him  to  sleep. 

The  apostrophes  and  redundant  descriptions,  which  the 
rigorous  German  translator  jiruncd  away,  did  not  prevent 
Zimmcrmann  from  calling  Bartram's  volume  one  of  the  most 
instructive  works  of  the  time.  The  faults  of  an  unpractised 
writer  are  relieved  by  a  constant  cheerfulness,  candour,  and 
animation;  "cheerful,"  "cheering,"  and  "social"  arc  favourite 
epithets.  The  words  "animate,"  "animating,"  "vibration," 
and  the  like,  give  a  clue  to  his  Neoplatonic  and  IIartlei;:n 
philosophy,  which  subtly  recommended  him  to  contemporary 
European  poets: 

If,  then,  the  visible,  the  mechanical  part  of  the  animal  creation, 
the  mere  material  part,  is  so  admiralily  beautiful,  harmonious,  and 
incomprehensible,  what  must  be  the  intellectual  system?  that  in- 
expressibly more  essential  principle,  which  secretly  operates  within? 
that  which  animates  the  inimitable  machines,  which  gives  them 
motion,  impowcrs  them  to  act,  speak,  and  perform,  this  must  be 
divine  and  immortal? 

There  is  a  motion  and  a  spirit  in  the  environment  itself:  "At 
the  reanimating  appearance  of  the  rising  sun,  nature  again 
revives" ;  "the  atmosphere  was  now  animated  with  the  efficient 
principle  of  vegetative  life";  "the  balmy  winds  breathed  the 
animating  odours  of  the  groves  around  me."  "At  the  return 
of  the  morning,  by  the  powerful  influence  of  light,  the  pulse  of 
nature  becomes  more  active,  and  the  universal  vibration  of  life 
insensibly  and  irresistibly  moves  the  wondrous  machine.  How 
cheerful  and  gay  all  nature  appears. "  In  Bartram  the  "feeling 
for  nature"  is  quite  as  distinct  as  the  idea  of  the  "natural "  man. 
The  social  philosophy  of  the  time  is  more  apparent  in  CreveccEur. 
In  a  letter  to  Richard  Henderson  on  the  subject  of  immi- 
grants, Washington  writes  (19  June,  1788): 

The  author  of  the  queries  may  then  be  referred  to  the  Informa- 
tion for  those  who  would  wish  to  remove  to  America,  and  [sic]  published 
in  Europe  in  the  year  1784,  by  the  great  philosopher  Dr.  Franklin. 
Short  as  it  is,  it  contains  almost  everything  that  needs  to  be  known 
on  the  subject  of  migrating  to  this  country.  .  .  . 
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Of  books  at  present  cxistinR,  Mr.  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia 
will  «ivc  the  best  idea  of  this  part  of  the  continent  to  a  foreigner; 
aivl  ihc  American  Farmer's  Letters,  written  by  Mr.  Crcvc- 
oiur  (commonly  called  Mr.  St.  John),  the  French  consul  in 
X  A-  York,  who  actually  resided  twenty  years  as  a  farmer 
in  tluit  State,  will  afTord  a  great  deal  of  profitable  and  amusive 
ini  )nnation,  respecting  the  private  life  of  the  Americans,  as 
\\\\\  as  the  proj^rcss  of  a(,'riculture,  manufactures,  and  arts  in 
t!i  ir  country.  Perhaps  the  picture  he  ^'ives,  though  founded  on 
f  1  I,  Is  in  some  instances  embellished  with  rather  voo  flattering 
circumstances. 

"The  name  of  our  Family  is  St.  Jean,  in  English  St.  John, 
a  name  as  Antient  as  the  Conquest  of  England  by  William  the 
Rastard."    So  writes  St.  Jean  dc  CrCivecoeur,  but  he  puts  "J- 
]kvU)T  St.  John"  on  the  title-page  of  bib  imaginary  Letters  from 
an  American  Farmer.     Born  at  Caen,  31  January,  1735,  at  the 
a.;e  of  sixteen  he  went  to  England.    A  seven  years'  education 
t'.K  re  may  explain  the  superiority  of  his  English  style  over  his 
Fnnch.     Emigrating  to  Canada,  he  subsequently  was  resident 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1764  became  a  citizen  of  New  York. 
After  five  years  he  settled  as  a  farmer  in  Ulster  County;  at  a 
nature  age  for  the  colonics  he  married  Mehetable  Tippet  of 
Yonkors.    He  made  journeys  in  New  Y'ork  and  Pennsylvania, 
ar.J  to  the  west,  to  the  south  as  far  as  Charleston— possibly  to 
Jamaica,  and  into  New  England.     In  1779,  on  attempting  to 
return  to  France,  he  was  imprisoned  in  New  York  City  as  a 
spy.   When  released,  he  went  to  England,  sold  his  Letters  for 
tiiirty  guineas,  and  crossed  to  Normandy;  we  find  him  writing 
from  Caen  in  1781.    Through  the  Countess  de  Houdetot  of 
Rousseau's  Confessions  he  was  enabled  to  send  a  copy  of  his 
book  to  Franklin,  then  (1782)  on  a  mission  abroad.    Instrumen- 
tal in  helping  Americans  in  England  to  return  to  this  country, 
when  Crevecoeur  himself  came  back,  in  1783,  it  was  to  find  his 
wife  just  dead,  and  his  children  in  the  care  of  strangers. 
i\k\inwhile  he  had  been   appointed  French  consul   in  New 
York.    His  travels  with  Franklin  gave  rise  to  a  three-volume 
work,  not  so  interesting  as  the  Letters,  entitled  Voyage  dans  ^ 
la  Haute  Pcnnsylvanie.     From  1790  until  his  death  at  Sarcelles, 
U  Xovember,  1813,  he  lived  in  France. 

The  Letters  of  this  "fanner  of  feelings"  to  a  doubtless  hypo- 
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thctical  "'W.  S.  Ecuycr"  arc  dedicated 
F.R.S.": 


'to  the  Abb6  Raynal, 


Behold,  Sir,  an  humble  American  Planter,  a  simple  cultivator  of 
tlic  earth,  addressing;  you  from  the  farther  side  of  the  Atlantic.  .  .  . 
As  an  eloquent  and  jKiwerful  advocate,  you  have  pleaded  the  cause 
of  humanity  in  cspousinj^  that  of  the  poor  Africans;  you  viewed  these 
provinces  of  North  America  in  thiir  true  light,  as  the  asylum  of 
freedom,  as  the  cradle  of  future  nations,  and  the  refuge  of  distressed 
Europeans. 

Of  tiic  twelve,  the  Introductory  Letter  is  intentionally 
rambling.  A  former  European  ^uest  having  asked  for  a  de- 
tailed account  of  colonial  life,  "neij^hbour  James"  seeks  counsel 
of  the  minister,  who  tells  him:  "lie  that  shall  write  a  letter 
every  day  of  the  week  will  on  Saturday  perceive  the  si.xth 
flowing  from  his  pen  much  more  readily  than  the  first."  But 
the  Farmer's  wife  dissuades  him,  unless  the  plan  be  followed 
secretly,  so  as  not  to  arouse  gossip.  A  chance  allusion  to  the 
speeches  of  "friend  Edmund,"  that  is,  of  Burke,  accords  with 
the  attention  to  style  in  the  letters  that  follow.  "If  they  be 
not  elegant,"  says  the  minister,  "they  will  smell  of  the  woods, 
and  be  a  little  wild";  but  he  also  assures  the  Farmer:  "Nature 
hath  given  you  a  tolerable  share  of  good  sense  .  .  .  some  per- 
spicuity," and  "a  warmth  of  imagination  which  enables  you  to 
think  with  quickness. "  The  second  letter  takes  up  the  situation, 
feelings,  and  pleasures  of  an  American  farmer,  ana  the  i  ird,  on 
"What  is  an  American?"  relates  the  diverting  experiences  of 
Andrew  the  Hebridean,  in  his  first  meeting  with  Indians.  In 
the  fourth  we  pass  to  the  Island  of  Nantucket,  while  the  fifth 
describes  the  education  and  employment  of  the  islanders.  In 
the  sixth,  after  an  account  of  Martha's  Vineyard  and  the  whale 
fishery,  the  author  returns  to  a  discussion  of  manners  and  cus- 
toms, this  topic  continuing  in  the  seventh  and  eighth.  The  ninth 
transfers  us  to  Charleston  and  the  South,  where  slavery  brings 
the  author  to  "an  examination  of  what  is  called  civilized  soci- 
ety. "  "  Would  you  prefer  the  state  of  men  in  the  woods  to  that 
of  men  in  a  more  improved  situation?  Evil  preponderates  in 
both.  .  .  .  For  my  part,  I  think  the  vices  and  miseries  to  be 
found  in  the  latter  exceed  those  of  the  former."  In  the  tenth, 
a  special  inquiry  of  the  correspondent  abroad  is  met  with  a  dis- 
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scrtation  on  snakes  and  on  the  humming-bird.  The  eleventh  is 
a  kllcr  "  From  Mr.  Iw-n  Al-z,  a  Russian  Gentleman,  describing 
t!u'  Visit  he  paid  at  my  request  to  Mr.  John  Bertram,  the  celc- 
l.ratcd  Pennsylvania  Botanist. "  The  twelfth  and  last  pictures 
ihc  distress  of  a  "frontier  man"— menaced  by  the  savages,  and 
unsettled  by  the  revolt  of  the  colonies,— ^'ho  "would  chearfully 
go  even  to  the  Mississippi,  to  find  tha^  rcixjse  to  which  we 
h:ivc  been  so  long  strangers";  with  his  appeal  to  the 
Father  of  Nature,  to  the  Supreme  Being  whose  creative 
power  inhabits  "theimmcnse  variety  of  planets,"  the  volume 

clubCS. 

Cri  /ecccur's  pretext  of  an  inquiring  foreigner  mirrored  the 
curiosity  of  Europe  respectint^  the  colonics,  and  the  way  in 
which  that  curiosity  was  satisfied,  not  merely  through  the 
ruiltiplying  books  of  travel,  but  also  through  the  exchange  and 
publication  of  formal  letters.  Such  was  the  origin  of  Jefferson's 
^'oks  on  the  State  of  Virginia;  Written  in  the  Year  Jj8i,  Some- 
Khat  Corrected  and  Enlarged  in  the  Winter  of  1782,  for  the  Use  of 
a  Foreigner  of  Distinction,  in  Answer  to  certain  Queries  Proposed 
by  Him.  This  serious  piece  of  scientific  writing,  perhaps  the 
most  frequently  j^rinted  treatise  that  has  emanated  from  the 
South,  was  compiled  by  Jefferson  while  he  was  Governor  of 
Virj^inia,  and  sent  to  M.  Barbe  de  Marbois,  Secretary  of  the 
French  Legation.  It  was  first  issued  at  Paris  (1784-85).  The 
arid  statistics,  the  details  of  agriculture,  and  the  generally  dry 
geography,  important  in  their  time,  now  mean  less  to  tlie 
reader  than  do  Jefferson's  occasional  flights  in  a  klt^cr  style, 
represented  in  the  following: 

The  Natural  Bridge,  the  most  sublime  of  nature's  works,  thouj^h 
not  comprehended  under  the  present  head  [Cascades  and  Caverns], 
must  not  be  pretermitted.  .  .  .  Though  the  sides  of  this  bridge 
are  provided  in  some  parts  with  a  parapet  of  fixed  rocks,  yet  few 
mon  have  resolution  to  walk  to  them  and  look  over  into  the  abyss. 
You  involuntarily  fall  on  your  hands  and  feet,  creep  to  the  parapet, 
an  1  peep  over  it.  Looking  down  from  this  height  about  a  minute 
Rave  me  a  violent  headache.  If  the  view  from  the  top  be  painful 
and  intolerable,  that  from  below  is  delightful  in  an  equal  extreme. 
It  13  impossible  for  the  emotions  arisini^  from  the  sublim.c  to  bo  felt 
beyond  what  they  arc  here;  so  beautiful  an  arch,  so  elevated,  so  light, 
and  springing  as  it  were  up  to  heaven! 
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The  influence  of  the  Notes,  of  their  author,  and  of  Jefferson- 
ian  ideals,  is  constantly  met  in  other  works  of  description.  The 
allusions  to  Washington  himself  are  scarcely  more  frequent. 
In  1794  Henry  Wansey,  an  English  manufacturer,  breakfasted 
with  Washington,  and  "was  struck  with  awe  and  admiration"; 
but  about  the  same  time,  Thomas  Cooper,  who,  in  a  fiyiirr 
visit,  found  "land  cheap  and  labour  dear,"  remarks  that  "the 
government  is  the  government  of  the  people  and  for  the  people." 
And  when  John  Davis,  the  pedestrian,  had  from  1798  to  1802 
"entered,  with  equal  interest,  the  mud-hut  of  the  negro  and  the 
lug-house  of  the  planter,"  he  dedicated  his  book  to  Jefferson. 
Isaac  Weld  the  Irishman,  author  of  a  widely  read  book  on  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  wrote  one  of  his  thirty-eight  letters 
from  Jefferson's  then  unfinished  establishment  at  Alontieello. 
He  made  mediocre  pencil  sketches  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  the 
"Rock  Bridge"  of  Virginia,  but  secured  a  picture  of  Mount 
Vernon  from  a  friend.  He  visited  the  Dismal  Sv/amp,  saw 
Washington  in  a  cheerful  mood  at  a  reception  in  Philadelphia, 
aad  culled  observations  on  the  Indians,  helping  himself  at  need 
from  Carver  and  jefferson.  In  Weld's  account,  the  backsHding 
of  the  educated  savage  Joseph  Brant  became  heroic. 

With  Weld,  the  strictures  of  the  British  travellers  upon 
American  life  become  sharp.  A  mild  rejoinder  to  foreign  de- 
preciation soon  appeared  in  the  fictitious  Letters  of  the  British 
Spy  by  the  American  jurist  William  Wirt,  which  purported 
to  derive  from  the  abandoned  manuscript  of  "a  meek  and 
harmless"  young  Englishman  of  rank  v.ho  was  travelling  in- 
cognito. Composed  in  a  formal  Addisonian  manner,  this 
defence  of  American  statesmen  and  American  eloquence  is 
overcharged  with  allusions  to  Cicero  and  Demosthenes.  Never- 
theless, some  of  the  descriptions  cling  to  the  mind. '  It  is  easy 
to  perceive  why  the  booklet  went  through  so  many  editions, 
when  one  finds  in  it  the  leading  men  of  the  nation  in  1S03  under 
a  thin  disguise.    Here,  for  example,  is  President  Jefferson: 


The  ...  of  the  United  States  is  in  his  person  tall,  mea,c;rc, 
emaciated;  his  muscles  relaxed,  and  his  joints  so  loosely  connected 
as  not  only  to  disqualify  him,  apparently,  for  any  vijjorous  exertion 

'  Sec  also  Book  II,  Chap.  III. 
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i)f  body,  but  to  destroy  everything  like  elegance  and  harmony  in 
hii  air  and  movement. 

Wirt's  young  nobleman  denies  to  the  President  the  gift  of 
jvictical  fancy;  yet  Jefferson  allowed  such  imaginative  faculty 
:'-  lie  possessed  to  dally  with  the  theme  of  western  exploration. 
A-  early  as  1784  he  was  devising  names  for  ten  suggested  states 
to  the  northwest — "Sylvania,"  "Michigania,"  "Metropoli- 
taniia,"  etc., — after  the  pseudo-clps'.i.:al  taste  of  the  day.  He 
was  therefore  ready  to  promote  t  iscovcry  in  the  far  North-west 
when  the  moment  for  action  arr  >ed.  Indeed,  before  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  enterprise,  he  had  tv..ce  made  plans  for  the  same 
j^.aeral  undertaking.  More  particularly,  while  he  was  Vice- 
Trosident  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  in  1793,  he 
had  arranged  with  the  French  botanist  Michaux,  then  in  this 
country,  for  an  expedition  which  was  to  follow  the  Missouri 
and  some  tributary  thereof  to  a  point  where  these  waters  might 
communicate  with  the  Columbia  River,  opening  a  way  to  the 
I'aciiic.  The  scheme  fell  through  when  Michaux  became  in- 
volved i:i  a  French  marauding  project  against  the  Spanish,  and 
]i:;_i;crcd  among  the  recruits  in  Kentucky.  It  seems  that 
Meriwether  Lewis,  a  young  neighbour  of  Jefierson,  had  desired 
the  position  of  leader  in  the  great  exploration. 

Lewis,  who  in  1801  became  private  secretary  to  Jefferson, 
was  born  in  1774  of  a  prominent  stock  in  Virginia.  After  five 
years  at  a  Latin  school,  he  studied  botany  on  his  mother's 
farm,  then  entered  the  army  raised  to  quell  the  Whiskey 
Rebellion,  and,  serving  as  an  officer  under  Wayne,  rose  to  be  a 
captain.  In  the  eyes  of  Jeflerson,  Lewis  was  "brave,  prudent, 
habituated  to  the  woods,  and  fam.iliar  with  Indian  manners  and 
character,"  besides  possessing  "a  great  mass  of  accurate  obser- 
vation on  all  the  subjects  of  nature."  When  chosen  to  pilot 
the  now  famous  expedition  which  bears  his  name,  he  further 
I)repared  himself  by  studying  with  competent  scientists  at  Phil- 
adelphia; and  feeling  the  need  of  a  companion  for  the  tour,  he 
chose  a  friend  of  his  boyhood,  his  elder  by  four  years.  Cap- 
tain William  Clark,  also  a  soldier  under  Wayne,  experienced  in 
Indian  warfare,  and  practised  in  the  construction  of  forts.  An 
unpolished,  but  staunch  and  friendly  man,  heartily  returning 
the  warm  affection  of  Lewis,  Clark  accepted  the  opportunity 
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with  spirit,  and  made  ready  to  join  him  in  seeking  the  informa- 
tion which  Jefferson  desired ' '  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  country 
and  of  the  world."  For  a  time  it  was  Jefferson's  pretence  that 
the  undcrtciking  was  "a  Hterary  enterprise."  But  when  the 
sale  of  Louisiana  was  ratified,  there  was  no  further  need  of 
concealing  the  interest  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
project. 

Lewis  left  Pittsburgh  on  31  August,  1803,  to  meet  Clark  in 
Kentucky.    They  wintered  in  lUinois,  as  Clark  writes, 

at  the  cntcrancG  of  a  Small  river  opposit  the  Mouth  of  Missouri 
Called  Wood  River,  where  they  formed  their  party,  Composed  of 
robust  hclUiy  hardy  young  men. 


In  the  spring  the  detachment  of  twenty-nine  regular  members 
and  sixteen  supernumeraries  began  the  slow  progress  up  the 
Missouri.  They  spent  the  next  winter  in  a  stockade  in  North 
Dakota,  proceeding  in  the  spring  of  1805  to  the  source  of  the 
JclTerson  Fork  of  the  Missouri,  and  under  many  hardships 
crossing  over  the  barrier  mountains  toward  the  end  of  summer. 
Going  down  the  Columbia  River,  they  reached  the  Pacific 
at  the  close  of  the  autumn,  to  pass  the  winter  in  their  Fort 
Clatsop — log  huts  enclosed  by  a  palisade.  Here  they  had 
leisure  to  study  the  natives  and  to  compile  records.  In  March, 
1806,  they  began  the  return  joum  y.  After  surmounting  the 
difficult  snow-clad  barrier  in  June,  the  party  divided,  Lewis 
making  his  way  to  the  Falls  of  the  Missouri,  and  exploring 
Maria's  River,  Clark  returning  to  the  head  of  Jefferson  Fork, 
proceeding  thence  to  the  Yellowstone  River,  and  following  this 
down  to  the  Missouri.  Coming  together  again  in  August,  they 
went  to  St.  Louis  in  September,  having  consumed  about  two 
and  one-third  years  in  the  wilds. 

The  subsecjuent  duties  of  Lewis  as  Governor  of  Louisiana 
Territory,  and  of  Clark  as  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs, 
delayed  the  preparation  of  the  records,  although  Jefferson  was 
ardent  for  their  publication.  In  1809,  Lewis,  while  on  his  way 
to  Washington  and  Philadelphia  to  take  charge  of  the  editing, 
met  his  death,  probably  by  violence,  in  Tennessee;  whereupon 
thn  unlettered  Clark,  at  the  urgent  desire  of  Jeflferson,  under- 
took the  task  with  the  help  of  Nicholas  Biddle  of  Philadelphia. 
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Biddle  performed  the  major  part  of  the  editing,  and  then  Paul 
Allen,  a  journalist,  supervised  the  printing.  After  many  vicissi- 
tudes, the  work  was  published  in  February,  18 14.  Much  of  the 
;\i(-ntific  material,  however,  was  not  included;  nor  was  a 
Kirictly  accurate  account  of  the  expedition  and  its  results  ever 
given  to  the  world  until  ti  e  recent  edition  (1904-1905)  of  the 
Origiruil  Journals  by  Dr.  Thwaites.  Of  the  first  edition,  about 
1400  copies  were  circulated,  from  the  sale  of  which  Clark  ap- 
j);irent]y  received  nothing.  Though  the  authentic  work  became 
popular  in  America  and  Europe,  being  reprinted  and  trans- 
lated, the  initial  delay  in  publication,  and  the  presence  of  other 
diarists  in  the  party,  made  room  for  more  than  one  earlier  ac- 
count of  the  expedition — for  example,  the  Journal  of  Patrick 
Gass,  of  which  there  were  five  editions  before  1814,  as  well  as 
a  French  and  a  German  translation  in  that  year.  However 
made  known,  the  achievement  of  Lewis  and  Clark  has  won 
greater  fame  than  any  other  geographical  exploration  ever  un- 
dertaken within  the  United  States  proper.  The  Government 
expedition  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1819, 
under  the  command  of  Major  Long,  was  more  fruitful  in  tech- 
nical results;  and  with  the  vast,  though  unmethodical,  accu- 
mulations of  Schoolcraft  the  data  on  Indians  in  the  records 
edited  by  Biddle  are  not  to  be  compared  in  value.  But  the 
authorized  account  of  Jefferson's  great  enterprise,  published  in 
the  concluding  year  of  the  final  war  with  England,  marked  the 
fulfdmcnt  of  Carver's  vision,  and  betokened  the  approaching 
establishment  of  the  United  States  as  the  ruling  power  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

■\\Tien  the  strife  of  arms  was  settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
in  18 14,  a  literary  war  between  Great  Britain  and  America 
I  atr.^t  into  flame.  It  had  long  been  smouldering.  In  the  Travels  of 
tiicRcv.  Andrew  Bumaby,  of  the  Church  of  England,  there  was 
little  to  offend  the  jealous  or  sensitive  American.  This  genial 
clergyman  went  through  the  "Middle  Settlements,"  beginning 
v.ith  Virginia,  in  1759  and  1760.  His  slender  volume,  published 
in  1775,  had  reached  a  third  edition  by  1798,  being  revised  and 
enlarged,  and  was  still  valued  in  1812  when  Pinkerton  chose  it 
for  Ills  collection  of  travels  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Burnaby's 
;;ncctIon  for  the  colonics  is  only  second  to  his  love  of  England. 
He  balances  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  North  and 
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South,  and  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston.  At 
"  Prince-town"  he  finds  "a  handsome  school  and  college  for  the 
education  of  dissenters,  erected  upon  the  plan  of  those  in 
Scotland,"  with  "about  twenty  boys  in  the  grammar-scho' V 
and  sixty  in  the  college."  There  are  "only  two  profes 
besides  the  provost."  He  sees  beautiful  homes  along  ..e 
Raritan  River,  and  handsome  ladies  at  "Brunswick";  but  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island  "are  cunning,  deceitful,  and  selfish"— 
though  he  adds:  "After  having  said  so  much  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  this  colony,  I  should  be  guilty  of  injustice  and  in- 
gratitude, were  I  not  to  declare  that  there  are  many  worthy 
gentlemen  in  it,  who  see  the  misfortunes  of  their  country,  and 
lament  them."  The  lower  classes  at  Boston  are  insufferably 
inquisitive;  yet  "Arts  and  Sciences  seem  to  have  made  a 
greater  progress  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  America. "  By 
1798  Burnaby  might  well  have  revised  his  prediction  that 
America  is  formed  for  happiness,  but  not  for  empire. "  Before 
tliis  there  had  been  critics  more  hostile,  like  J.  F.  D.  Smyth;  but 
in  British  travellers  who  really  belong  to  the  period  about  1800, 
there  is  a  new  and  characteristic  note  of  displeasure.  Weld 
remarks  that  the  Pennsylvania  farmers  "live  in  a  penurious 
style";  they  are  "greatly  inferior  to  the  English."  The  roads 
are  "execrable, "  and  the  Americans  in  general  are  prying.  In 
Ashe,  who  had  expected  too  much,  the  reaction  against  both 
people  and  customs  is  violent;  he  grieves  because  at  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania,  he  "did  not  meet  with  a  man  of  decent  litera- 
ture"; and  this  is  the  mildest  of  his  abuse.  Weld,  Parkinson, 
Ashe,  and  Bradbury,  in  a  line,  raise  and  re-echo  the  note  of 
censure.  Before  Bradbury's  work  was  published,  there  was  a 
dismal  chorus  from  the  great  British  periodicals.  As  early  as 
1S14  The  Quarterly  Review  was  chiming  in,  to  be  duly  followed 
by  the  Edinburgh  and  the  British,  and  by  Blackwood':;  Magazine. 
Both  Gifford  and  Sydney  Smith  lent  their  voices,  and  Southey 
was  supposed  by  the  Americans  to  have  produced  one  of  the 
bitterest  attacks  upon  them.  Various  causes  exasperated  the 
discussion — discontented  emigrants,  discontent  in  England  at 
the  emigration,  vainglory  in  America,  especially  over  the  out- 
come of  the  second  war,  the  sensitiveness  of  Americans  to  the 
charge  of  inquisitiveness  and  lack  of  reserve,  and,  by  no  means 
least,  the  pirating  of  English  books  by  American  publishers. 
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The  strife  was  at  its  height  from  18 14  to  1825.  "In  the  four 
(quarters  of  the  globe,  who  reads  an  American  book?  or  goes 
to  an  Americai  play  ?  or  looks  at  an  American  picture  or  statue  ? ' ' 
Such  were  the  cordial  questions  put  by  Sydney  Smith  in  The 
rJinhiirgh  Review  for  January,  1820.  The  sourness  of  the 
reviewers,  great  and  small,  reacted  upon  new  books  of  travel, 
anil  prospective  observers  when  they  crossed  the  ocean  can:e 
with  tlic  prepossession  that  democratic  institutions  in  America 
hail  corrupted  good  manners.  There  was  a  recrudescence  of 
the  old  theory,  once  formulated  by  Pauw,  that  everj'thing 
c'ctcriorated  when  transplanted  from  Europe.  Fcaron  (1818' 
—  "no  lover  of  America,"  said  Sydney  Smith, — Harris  (182 1), 
Welby  (1821),  and  Faux  (1823)  gave  the  English  public  the 
raiding  it  enjoyed,  and  the  publishers  welcomed  fresh 
manuscript.  "Have  a  passage  ready  taken  for  'Merriker," 
v.Vii  pcrs  Mr.  Pickwick's  friend  Wcller  to  Sam.  "Let  the 
gov'ncr  stop  there  till  Mrs.  Bardell's  dead  .  .  .  and  then  let 
I'lim  come  back  and  write  a  book  about  the  'Merrikins  as  '11 
pay  all  his  expenses,  and  more,  if  he  blows  'em  up  enough." 
Evidently  the  painful  animadversions  had  not  ceased  in  1837; 
ihty  were  perhaps  generally  mitigated  after  1825.  Captain 
Ba^il  Hall  in  1829,  Fidler  in  1833,  Thomas  Hamilton  in  1833, 
Captain  Jvlarrj'at  in  1839,  and  Thomas  Brothers  in  1840,  keep 
up  the  unlucky  strain,  sometimes  with  more,  and  sometimes 
with  less  good  humour.  Brothers  is  of  opinion  that  "there  is 
in  the  United  States  more  taxation,  poverty,  and  general 
oppression  than  ever  known  in  any  other  country."  And  in 
January,  1844,  The  Foreign  Quarterly  asserts  that  "As  yet  the 
American  is  horn-handed  and  pig-headed,  hard,  persevering, 
un;-crupulous,  carnivorous,  .  .  .  with  an  incredible  genius  for 
lying. "  Ere  this,  however,  better  sense  was  prevailing.  Basil 
Hall,  though  preferring  the  manners  of  aristocratic  England, 
was  not  unkindly,  nor  was  Mrs.  Trollope  (1832)  unsympa- 
thetic. Dickens  himself,  having  followed  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi  to  St.  Louis,  and  having  visited  Looking-Glass 
Prairie,  in  1842  published  his  American  Notes,  in  which  he 
"Mows  *em  up"  with  moderation.  The  courteous  Sir  Charles 
Lycll  (1845)  was  unfortunately  justified  in  a  dislike  of  American 
boasting. 

Aleanwh'b  t':o  A:ncricans,  sensitive  as  well  as  vainglorious 
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or  patriotic,  on  their  part  had  not  been  idle,  whether  in  the 
magazines  or  in  books.  Niles'  Weekly  Register,  and  The  North 
American  Reviru),  with  Edward  Everett  as  editor,  hurried  to  the 
defence,  and  Timothy  Dwight,  Irving,  Fenimore  Cooper,  and 
Paulding  were  among  those  who,  with  or  without  finesse,  par- 
ried the  foreign  thrusts.  Robert  Walsh  wrote  An  Appeal  Jrom 
the  Judgments  of  Great  Britain  respecting  the  United  States  (1819), 
while  John  Ne;il  of  Portland  carried  the  fight  into  the  enemy's 
camp  by  contributing  to  Blackzcood's  Magazine  from  1823  until 
1826.  iVfter  D wight's  death  his  Travels  in  New  England  and 
New  York  were  published,  four  substantial  volumes,  repre- 
senting vacation  journeys  which  he  had  taken  for  reasons  of 
health  from  1796  on.  They  are  full  of  exact  information  on 
every  conceivable  subject — on  th<'  prevailing  winds,  on  the 
"excellencies  of  the  colonists  of  New  England,"  "their  enter- 
prise and  industry,  their  love  uf  science  and  learning,  their  love 
of  liberty,  their  morality,  their  picly,"  on  the  superiority  of 
soil  and  climate,  etc.  But  the  serious  ?in  was  not  the  only 
one  for  such  a  contest,  as  Pauldin;^  was  aware  when  he  wrote 
tlie  anonymous  John  Bull  in  America,  or  the  New  Munchausen 
(1*^-5).  v.hich  for  its  time  was  cfTcctive  as  an  allegorical  satire 
upon  English  opinion  in  relation  to  travellers.  It  is  now  less 
amusing  than  the  strictures  that  called  it  forth.  But  there  is 
something  tri\ial  about  the  whole  episode. 

The  best  kind  of  reply  to  the  taunt  of  Sydney  Smith  was  the 
literary  work  of  Fenimore  Cooper  and  Washington  Irving,  who 
arc  more  fully  treatr.d  elsewhere  in  this  history.'  Of  Cooper's 
novels,  three  more  important  ones  had  been  produced  before 
he  was  entangled  in  the  controversies  that  occupied  much  of 
his  life.  The  Pioneers  reflected  his  early  experiences  on  the 
frontier;  while  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  deserves  notice  because 
it  contains,  in  distinct  types,  both  the  idealized  and  the  un- 
idealized  Indian  that  we  have  seen  in  the  travellers.  Chin- 
gachgook  is  a  true  descendant  of  Montaigne's  high-minded 
savage,  and  belongs  to  the  family  of  Rousseau's  "natural" 
man;  whereas  the  base  "  A  lingoes"  are  more  like  real  aborigines. 
The  Prairie,  with  its  large  element  of  description,  was  followed 
during  the  author's  residence  abroad  by  Notions  of  the  Americans 
Picked  up  by  a  Travelling  Bachelor  (1828),  a  series  of  letters  by 
•See  also  Book  11,  Chaps,  iv  and  vi. 
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an  imaginary  Englishman,  in  which  there  is  an  attempt  to 
aclily  prevailing  European  and  British  misconceptions  of 
America,  and  to  show  the  Americans  how  to  be  more  refined, 
and  how  to  suppress  their  self-satisfaction.  A  middle  course 
pleased  neither  English  nor  Americans;  nor  did  the  criticism  in 
llomruiard  Bound  and  Home  as  Found  tend  to  pacify  Cooper's 
{ello\v-countr>'men.  The  turmoil  of  his  later  years  did  not 
prevent  him  from  writing  two  of  his  most  popular  novels.  The 
Pathfinder  and  The  Deerslaycr,  which  again  disclose  his  con- 
cciJlion  of  the  forest  and  frontier. 

Few  have  depicted  that  life  with  more  truth  and  spirit  than 
Irving.  From  the  noisy  disputes  between  John  Bull  and  Jona- 
thnn  we  come  back  to  him  as  to  a  contemplative  traveller  of 
some  previous  generation ;  and  in  truth  he  carries  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  Carver,  and  of  Lewis  and  Clark.  Returning  in  1832, 
after  an  absence  in  Europe  of  seventeen  years,  Irving  found  his 
counlrymen  expecting  him  to  vindicate  his  patriotism,  and 
American  letters,  by  some  work  on  a  native  theme.  Instead  of 
directly  yielding  to  the  call,  he  made  "a  wide  and  varied  tour, " 
joining  a  Government  expedition  to  the  Arkansas  River,  explor- 
ing the  hunting-grounds  of  the  stealthy  Pawnees,  witnessing 
the  pursuit  of  the  buffalo,  and  sharing  the  spoils  of  bee-hunters. 
The  result  was  A  Tour  on  the  Prairies  (1835),  which  represents 
but  a  part  of  the  journey.  "  It  is, "  he  says,  "a  simple  narrative 
of  cvcry-day  occurrences";  but  it  describes  the  motley  life  of 
the  border  with  fideUty — Osage  Indians,  "stern  and  simple  in 
garb  and  aspect,"  with  "fine  Roman  countenances,  and  broad 
deep  chests";  gaily  dressed  CrecKS,  "quite  Oriental"  in  appear- 
ance ;  and ' '  a  sprinkling  of  trappers,  hunters,  half-breeds,  Creoles, 
neL;roc3  of  every  hue,  and  all  that  other  rabble  rent  of  non- 
descript beings  that  keep  about  the  frontiers,  between  civilized 
and  savage  life,  as  those  equivocal  birds,  the  bats,  hover  about 
the  confines  of  light  and  darkness."  Irving's  next  task  was  to 
write  the  history  of  John  Jacob  Astor's  development  and  con- 
solidation of  the  fur-trade  in  the  North-west  (after  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  expedition),  in  Astoria,  or  Anecdotes  of  an  Enterprise 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  appeared  in  1836.  The 
literary  method  here  employed  is  characteristic  of  so  many 
books  of  travel,  beginning  with  Carver's,  that  Irving  may  be 
allowed  to  explain  it  in  his  own  words: 
14 
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As  the  journals,  on  which  I  chiefly  depended,  had  Loen  kept  by 
men  of  business,  intent  upon  the  main  object  of  the  enterprise,  and 
but  little  versed  in  science,  or  curious  about  matters  not  immediately 
bcarinj^  upon  their  interests,  and  as  they  were  written  often  in 
moments  of  latit;uc  or  hurry,  amid  the  inconveniences  of  wild 
encampments,  they  were  often  mea^jrc  in  their  details,  furnishinj; 
hints  to  provoke  rather  than  narratives  to  satisfy  inquiry.  I  have, 
therefore,  availed  myself  occasionally  of  collateral  lights  supplied 
by  the  publishctl  journals  of  other  travellers  who  have  visited  the 
scenes  described,  such  as  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clark,  Bradbury, 
BrackenridKC  Lon^,  Franchiire,  and  Ross  Cox,  and  make  a  general 
acknowledj^mcnt  of  aid  received  fri  )in  these  quarters. 

The  work  I  here  present  to  the  pul)lic,  is  necessarily  of  a  rambling 
and  somewhat  disjointed  nature,  enmprising  various  expeditions 
by  land  and  sea.  The  facts,  however,  will  prove  to  be  linked  and 
banded  to,i,'ethcr  by  one  grand  scheme,  devised  and  conducted  by  a 
master  spirit;  one  set  of  characters,  also,  continues  throughout, 
appearing  occasionally,  though  sometimes  at  long  intervals,  and  the 
whole  enterprise  winds  up  by  a  regular  catastrophe;  so  that  the 
work,  without  any  laboured  atteniiit  at  artificial  construction, 
actually  possesses  much  of  that  unity  so  much  sought  after  in  works 
of  fiction,  and  considered  so  important  to  the  interest  of  every 
history. 

While  engaged  upon  Astoria,  Irving  had  met  at  the  house  of 
Colonel  Aster  the  picturesque  Captain  Bonneville,  and  learn- 
ing that  the  Captain  possessed  a  manuscript  record  of  his 
experiences  among  the  Rocky  Mountain  hunters,  he  secured  it 
for  a  goodly  sum,  thereupon  proceeding  to  rewrite  and  amplify 
it  in  the  customary  fashion.  From  Uie  popular  Adventures  oj 
Captain  Bonnrcille  (1837),  one  gains  an  indescribable  sense  of 
the  buoyancy  of  spirit  in  the  open  prairies,  and  of  high  tension 
in  the  life  of  the  mountaineers,  sanguine  and  alert  in  the  midst 
of  dangers  known  or  surmised. 

The  general  influence  of  these  travellers  and  observers  upon 
commerce  and  immigration  is  rather  the  aflair  of  the  historian 
and  economist.  Unquestionably  the  effect  of  innumerable 
guides  for  emigrants,  and  statistical  works  on  agriculture,  was 
augmented  by  books  of  travel  which  in  substance  were  not 
always  distinct  from  these  humbler  com.pilations.  The  trench- 
ant if  malevolent  Cobbett,  glorying  in  a  life  of  cheerful 
industry  close  to  the  soil,  and  representing  America  as  neither 
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a  paradise  nor  yet  a  den  of  thieves  but  a  good  nurse  for  the 
fanner,  did  much  in  the  third  decide  of  the  last  century  to 
siinmlate  emigration  of  a  better  sort  from  the  mother  country 
t'l  the  land  of  free  endeavour.  Possession  of  the  soil,  and  the 
opportunity  to  gain  more  and  more  of  it — as  depicted  by 
Cri-vecceur — must  always  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  human  mind. 
O'Kc  reaching  these  shores,  a  mobile  population  would  be 
a.  ured  to  the  Wcbt  thiough  the  virile  descriptions  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  by  a  Timothy  Flint,  or  through  the  animated 
sketthcs  of  life  and  manners  by  a  James  Hall.  To  the  literature 
vi  travel  may  also  be  ascribed  much  of  the  attraction  exerted  by 
tliis  country  upon  distinguished  foreigners  in  seasons  of  stress 
or  misfortune.  Napoleon  himself  once  spoke  of  America  as  a 
possible  retreat.  If  Crevecocur's  portrait  of  the  free  and  social 
colonist  was  "embellished  with  rather  too  flattering  circum- 
stances, "  it  was  not  the  less  true  in  presenting  an  ideal  that  the 
Anuricans  have  striven  to  realize;  it  was  real  in  the  sense  that 
it  governed  their  better  thoughts  and  actions.  By  disengaging 
and  projecting  the  ideal  form  of  American  life,  such  works 
interpreted  the  new  republic  for  England  and  the  Continent. 
More  than  this,  they  interpreted  one  part  of  the  new  nation  to 
another.  No  other  class  of  books  can  have  done  so  much  to 
consolidate  the  people ;  their  effect  upon  character  and  imagina- 
tion can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

Tlicy  gave  wings  to  the  imagination;  and  here  they  are 
c-'iecially  significant  for  the  history  of  literature.  As  the  dis- 
covery of  America  was  accompanied  by  an  outburst  of  poetry  in 
the  Renaissance,  other  causes,  naturally,  contributing  thereto — 
as  the  mind  of  a  Shakespeare  was  caught  by  a  chance  descrip- 
tion of  the  "still-vexed  Bermouthes";  so  the  great  advances  in 
Seoc;raphical  discovery  and  natural  science  after  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  made  themselves  felt  in  another  genera- 
tion of  poets,  and  American  travels  found  a  quick  response  in 
works  of  literary  art.  The  place  of  the  travellers  in  the  move- 
ment known  as  "the  return  to  nature"  would  require  for 
adequate  treatment  nothing  short  of  a  dissertation;  nor 
could  one  always  discriminate  between  the  literary  pre- 
c- -nccptions  which  the  observers  brought  with  them  and  the 
ultimate  facts  about  man  and  his  environment  which  they 
transmitted  to  the  poets.     Yet  we  recognize  in  the  reports 
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of  American  travel  something  ultimate,  as  dl .  the  poets  and 
philosophers. 

Scattered  instances  suffice  for  illustration.  In  the  speech 
On  Conciliation  'u'ilh  America,  IJurke,  who  himself  had  a  share 
in  an  Account  of  the  European  Settlements  (1757),  betrays  an 
acquaintance  with  more  recent  works  of  a  similar  kind.  To  one 
of  Carver's  borrowed  passages  on  Indian  funeral  customs 
Schiller  owes  the  substance  of  the  Nadoivcssiers  Todtenlicd,  a 
poem  greatly  admired  by  Goethe.  Still  better  known  is  the 
employment  of  what  is  striking  and  exotic  in  Carver  and  Bar- 
tram  by  Chateaubriand  in  the  compos^^",e  landscape  of  Rene 
and  Atala,  and  his  mingling  of  conventional  with  imaginary 
incidents  in  the  Voyage  en  Amcriqiic. 

In  American  and  English  poets,  also,  one  may  see  the  con- 
nection between  higher  forms  of  literature  and  books  of  travel. 
Frcncau  translates  the  Travels  of  the  Abbe  Robin  (Philadelphia, 
I7<^3).  and  writes  Stanzas  on  the  Emigration  io  America  and 
Peopling  the  Western  Country  {Poems,  1 786).  Timothy  Dwight's 
"Most  fruitful  thy  soil,  most  inviting  thy  clime,"  in  Columbia, 
echoes  the  sentiment  of  his  Travels.  Longfellow  derives  the 
myth  of  Hiawatha  from  Schoolcraft,  and  is  said  to  have  used 
Sealsfield's  Life  in  the  New  World,  and  Fremont's  Expedition  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  Evangeline.     In  Bryant,  the  allusion  to 

the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Orciron 


has  been  traced  to  Carver.  Thanatopsis,  the  lines  To  a  Water- 
fo-ii-'l,  and  The  Prairies  alike  reveal  the  spirit  of  inland  discover}-. 
The  relation  of  English  poets  to  American  observers  is  most 
significant  of  all.  Coleridge  praises  Cartwright,  Heame,  and 
Bartram;  "the  impression  which  Bartram  had  left  on  his 
mind,"  says  his  grandson,  "was  deep  and  lasting."  Lamb  is 
enamoured  of  pious  John  Woolman,  and  eventually  favours 
Crevecoeur,  yielding  to  Hazlitt's  recommendation.  Southcy 
commends  Dwight,  and  employs  Bartram  in  Madoc.  In 
Mazeppa,  Byron,  an  inveterate  reader  of  travels,  takes  the 
notion  of  an  audible  aurora  borcalis  from  Heame.  But  the 
most  striking  instance  is  Wordsworth.  Commonly  supposed  to 
have  refrained  from  describing  what  he  had  not  seen  with  the 
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bodily  eye,  and  to  have  read  little  save  his  own  poetry,  he  was 
in  fact  a  systematic  student  in  the  field  of  travel  and  observa- 
tion, for  the  ends  of  poetical  composition.  Accordingly,  he 
writes  to  Archdeacon  Wrangham,  perhaps  in  l8ii:  "You 
intiuirc  about  old  books;  you  might  almost  as  well  have  asked 
for  my  teeth  as  for  any  of  mine.  The  only  modem  books  that  I 
road  are  those  of  travels,  or  such  as  relate  to  matters  of  fact — 
and  the  only  modern  bocks  that  I  care  for. "  What  they  meant 
to  Iiim  may  be  seen  in  Rulh,  which  is  full  of  images  from  Bar- 
tnini — the  magnolia,  the  cypress,  green  savannas,  and  scarlet 
flowers  that  set  the  hills  on  fire;  in  The  Complaint  of  a  Forsaken 
Indian  Woman,  based  on  Ilcarne;  in  the  address  to  Hartley 
Coleridge,  reminiscent  of  Carver;  in  Book  Third  of  The  Pre- 
lude, where  the  ideal  environment  for  a  university  and  its 
students  is  clearly  that  of  Bartram's  "^Matamaha"  River, 
"where  the  generous  and  true  sons  of  liberty  securely  dwell"; 
and  in  Book  Third  of  The  Excursion.  Here  the  Solitary,  a  re- 
turned American  traveller,  first  relates  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  "unknit  Republic,"  echoing  Ashe,  and  English  ojnnion  in 
the  year  1814,  and  then  tells  of  his  vain  search  for  the  natural 
man  of  Rousseau.  He  found  little  more  to  please  him  than 
"the  Muckawiss,"  of  Carver: 

So,  westward,  tow'rd  the  unviolatcd  woods 
I  bent  my  way;  and,  roamint;  far  and  wide. 
Failed  not  to  ^rcct  the  merry  Mocking-bird; 
And,  while  the  melancholy  Muccawiss 
(The  sportive  bird's  companion  in  the  grove) 
Repeated  o'er  and  o'er  his  plaintive  cry, 
I  sympathised  at  leisure  with  the  sound; 
But  that  pure  archetype  of  human  greatness, 
I  found  him  not.     There,  in  his  stead,  appeared 
A  creature,  squalid,  vengeful,  and  impure; 
Remorseless,  and  submissive  to  no  law 
But  superstitious  fear,  and  abject  sloth. 


The  Solitary  is  not  Wordsworth,  but  a  dramatically  conceived 


content. 


The  animating  note  that  is  characteristic  of 
.unerican  travel  at  its  best  was  sounded,  not  by  English  poets 
in  the  time  of  George  the  Third,  but  forty  years  before  the 
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close  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  in  Berkeley's  anticipatory 
lines  On  the  Prospect  of  Planting  Arts  and  Learning  in  America: 

There  shall  ho  sun^'  another  j^oMcn  a;je, 

Tlie  rise  of  oni;)lri'  ami  of  ar!-^  .   .  . 
Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way. 


•'tk  B*.^iti 


CHAPTER  II 


The  Early   Drama,   17 56- 1860 


OUR  native  drama,  even  though  it  antedated  the  novel 
and  the  short  story,  has  practically  no  history  until  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first  drama 
willen  in  this  country  which  is  now  in  existence,  the  satirical 
farce, /I  H(/ro6or«5,  was  printed,  it  is  true,  in  1714.  ItwasbyGov- 
eriior  Richard  Hunter'  of  New  York,  but  as  he  was  an  English- 
man, the  interest  in  his  work  is  limited  to  its  representation  of 
local  conditions.  Androborus  was  not  acted,  and  had  no  in- 
fluence in  the  development  of  an  acting  drama.  The  two  farces 
which  seem  to  have  led  to  the  production  of  a  native  play  upon 
the  stage  were  the  indirect  influence  of  the  early  performances 
of  masques  and  of  dramatic  odes  and  dialogues  at  the  col- 
le^'es,  and  more  directly,  the  acting  of  the  first  regular  com- 
pany of  professional  players. 

The  earliest  college  exercise,  including  original  composition, 
that  has  survived,  is  Francis  Hopkinson's  revision  of  The 
Masque  of  Alfred,  originally  written  by  Thomson  and  revised 
by  Mallet  in  1751,  which  deals  with  the  invasion  of  England 
by  the  Danes.  It  was  performed,  according  to  Hopkinson's 
statement,'  several  times  during  the  Christmas  holidays  of 
1756-7  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia.^  Hopkinson's  original 
lines  number  more  than  two  hundred,  besides  a  new  prologue 
and  epilogue,  and  new  scenes  are  introduced  so  that  the  masque 
may  be  considered  as  in  large  measure  original.    What  makes 

'  Fur  a  description  of  Androborus,  see  Ford,  P.  L.,  Tlie  Beginnings  of  American 
Dramalic  Literature  in  Tlie  New  England  Magazine,  Feb.,  1894,  New  Series,  vol. 
.    .  \'o.  6,  p.  674. 

'See  r/«;  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  20  and  27  Jan.;  3  and  10  Feb.,  1757,  for  a 
(i    ailed  account  of  the  Masque,  giving  Hopkinson's  lines. 

'  \ow  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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it  of  special  interest  is  the  fact  that  Thomas  Godfrey,  our  first 
dramatist,  who  yjcw  up  under  the  tutelage  of  William  Smith 
Prov'st  of  the  C'Mllege,  and  who  was  a  close  friend  of  Hopkin- 
son,  was  in  all  probability  prompted  to  write  by  witnessing 
this  and  t-imilar  early  attempts  at  dramatic  composition.' 

Among  these  college  exercises  others  that  have  survived  are 
An  Exercise  Containing  a  Dialogue  and  Ode  Sacred  to  the  Memory 
oj  his  late  Gracious  Majesty,  George  II,  performed  at  the  public 
commencement  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  23  May,  1761 
the  dialogue  being  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Smith,  the  first 
Provost,  and  the  ode  by  Francis  Hopkinson.  A  similar  exercise 
on  the  accession  of  George  III  was  performed  at  the  public 
commencement  on  18  May,  1 762.  The  epilogue  on  this  occasion 
was  by  the  Rev.  Jacob  Duche,  Hopkinson's  classmate  and  after- 
wards chaplain  of  Congress.  A  similar  entertainment,  The 
Military  Glory  of  Great  Britain,  was  performed  at  the  commence- 
ment in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,-'  29  September,  1762,  while 
there  is  evidence  of  dramatic  interest  at  Harvard  College  if  not 
dramatic  authorship  as  early  as  1758.^ 

Of  more  direct  influence,  however,  on  early  dramatic  writing, 
were  the  performances  of  plays  by  the  company  under  David 
Douglass.  There  seem  to  have  been  theatrical  performances 
in  this  country  since  1703,"  but  the  permanent  establishment 
of  professional  acting  dates  from  the  arrival  of  Lewis  Hallam 
and  his  company  from  England  in  1752.  This  company  acted 
in  Philadelphia  in  1754,  where  Godfrey  doubtless  saw  them,  and 
it  was  to  this  company  after  its  reorganization  under  Douglass 
in  1758  that  he  offered  his  play.  The  Prince  oj  Parthia,  which  he 
had  finished  before  the  end  of  1759,  It  was  not  performed  at 
this  time,  but  was  acted  on  24  April,  1767,  at  the  Southwark 
Theatre,  in  Philadelphia,  according  to  an  advertisement  in 

'  For  Hopkinson,  sec  also  Book  I,  Chap.  ix. 

'  Now  Princeton  University. 

3  Matthews,  Albert,  Karly  Plays  at  Harvard,  Nation,  vol.  xcviii,  no.  2542,  p. 
*95i  19  -March,  1914. 

■•  Sonneek,  O.  G.,  Earty  Opera  in  America,  1915,  p.  7.  Seealso,  forthc begin- 
ning of  theatrical  companies,  Daly,  Charles  P.,  When  Was  tlie  Drama  Introduced  in 
America^  1864,  reprinted  in  Dtinlap  Soc.  Pub.,  Ser.  2,  vol.  I,  1896;  Ford,  P.  L., 
Washington  and  the  Theatre,  Diinlap  Society  Pub.,  Ser.  2,  vol.  viii,  1899.  For 
earlier  performances  by  amatcurs,seoBrucc,P.  A., /1«  Early  Virginia  Play,  Nation, 
Vol.  Lxxxviii,  n...  2>y(,,  p.  1,^6,  11  Fei).,  1909,  and  Neiciig,  W.  J.,  Phe  First  Play 
in  America,  Nation,  vol.  l.xxxviii,  no.  2274,  p.  86,  28  Jan.,  1909. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Journal  and  Weekly  Advertiser  of  23  April, 
which  contains  a  list  of  the  players  who  were  to  take  part. 
Godfrey  did  not  live  to  see  his  play,  but  died  in  1763,  two  years 
before  it  was  published.  This  play,  the  first  written  by  an 
American  to  be  produced  by  a  professional  company,  is  a 
romantic  tragedy,  laid  in  Parthia  about  200  B.C.,  and  is  written 
in  blank  verse  of  a  flexible  and  dignified  character.  It  is  no 
unvorthy  beginning  for  American  dramatic  poetry,  but  it  led 
at  the  time  to  no  school  of  writing.  It  is  interesting,  however, 
to  note  that  at  a  later  period  the  most  significant  literary  drama 
'.V.  this  country  was  produced  in  the  field  of  tragedy  to  which 
The  Prince  of  Parthia  belongs. 

The  Pre-Revolutionary  period  was  purely  a  tentative  one. 
The  work  of  Charlotte  Lenox,  who  was  born  here  but  whose 
plays  were  written  and  played  in  England,  hardly  concerns  us, 
while  such  plays  as  Ponteach,  by  Major  Robert  Rogers  (1766), 
or  The  Disappointment  of  Col.  Thomas  Forrest  (1767),  since 
they  were  not  acted,  fail  to  be  significant,  however  tragic  the 
reeital  of  Indian  wrongs  in  the  former  or  however  comic  the 
hoax  described  in  the  latter  may  be.  The  Conquest  of  Canada, 
Iierformcd  at  the  South wark  Theatre  in  Philadelphia,  17  Febru- 
ary, 1773.  has  been  sometimes  referred  to  as  "the  second  Ameri- 
can ]jlay, "  but  its  author,  George  Cockin-s,  was  an  Englishman, 
who  wrote  the  play  while  in  Boston,  and  it  is  in  any  case  of 
little  value  either  in  matter  or  form. 

On  20  October,  1774,  the  Continental  Congress  convened 
and  passed  a  recommendation  in  its  Articles  of  Association — 
that  the  colonists  "discountenance  and  discourage  all  horse 
racing  and  all  kinds  of  gaming,  cock  fighting,  exhibitions  of 
shows,  plays  and  other  expensive  diversions  and  entertain- 
ments." Douglass  and  his  "American  Company,"  which  had 
occupied  the  theatres  in  the  colonies  for  almost  a  quarter 
century,  left  for  the  West  Indies  and  the  first  period  in  the 
history  of  the  American  drama  was  closed. 

During  the  Revolution  a  number  of  political  satires  were 
written,  none  of  them,  however,  in  strict  dramatic  form.  The 
most  important  are  The  Adidateur  (1773)  and  The  Group 
(•775).  by  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren,  of  Boston,  The  Fall  of  British 
Tyranny  (1776),  by  John  Leacock,  and  the  anonymous  farce 
The  Blockheads  (1776),  which  has  been  attributed  to  Mrs. 
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Warren,  but  which  internal  evidence  indicates  is  not  by  her 
They  paint  the  Tory  officeholders  and  the  British  soldiers  in 
very  unflattering  colours,  but  in  no  worse  hues  than  the  satirists 
on  the  loyalist  side  portray  their  enemies  in  such  products  as 
The  Americans  Roused  in  a  Cure  for  the  Spleen  (1775?)  or 
The  Battle  of  Brooklyn  ( 1 776) .  There  is  no  conclusive  evidence 
that  any  of  these  were  acted,  though  on  the  title  page  of  The 
Group  it  is  represented  "as  lately  Acted,  and  to  be  Reacted, 
to  the  Wonder  of  all  Superior  Intelligences  Nigh  Head  Quar- 
ters at  Ambcyne."  The  literary  quality  is  not  remarkable  in 
any  event,  although  Mrs.  Warren  at  times  writes  a  blank  verse 
of  considerable  distinction,  but  their  chief  interest  lies  in  their 
close  relation  to  the  great  conflict  they  repre'sent.' 

The  authority  of  Congress,  except  when  ratified  by  action 
of  the  several  states,  did  not  extend  beyond  a  recommendation 
to  discontinue  plays,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  season 
in  1778  at  the  Southwark  Theatre  in  Philadelphia,  the  activities 
of  the  Baltimore  Company  which  began  in  1781,  and  the  later 
ventures  of  Ryan's  Company  in  New  York,  the  wishes  of  Con- 
gress were  generally  respected.  With  the  coming  of  peace,  the 
feeling  against  plays  began  to  lessen.  Lewis  Hallam,  the 
younger,  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1784,  and  when  he  was 
coldly  received  there  took  to  New  York  the  reorganized 
American  Company  that  was  to  be  so  closely  associated  with 
the  history  of  the  drama  in  that  city.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  production  of  dramatic  writing,  however,  nothing 
is  worthy  of  record  until  1787. 

In  that  year,  dramatic  performances  were  given  by  the 
American  Company  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Annapolis.  There  was  a  more  decided  interest  in  things  theatri- 
cal, but  most  important  was  the  production  in  New  York  on 
16  April,  1787,  of  The  Contrast  by  Royall  Tyler,the  first  Ameri- 
can comedy  to  be  produced  by  a  professional  company.  As 
had  been  the  case  with  Godfrey,  the  local  company  served  as 
the  inspiration  for  Tyler.  The  theme  of  the  play  is  the  contrast 
between  simple  native  dignity  as  typified  in  Colonel  Manly  and 
imported  foppery  and  follies  represented  by  Dimple,  Chariotte, 
and  Letitia.  The  most  important  character,  however,  is  that 
of  Jonathan,  the  servant  of  Manly,  who  is  the  prototype  of  a 

•  For  Mrs.  Warren  see  also  Book  I,  Chap.  ix. 
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long  succession  of  stage  Yankees.  Tyler  also  wrote  a  comic 
opera  in  two  acts,  May  Day  in  Town  or  New  York  in  an  Uproar, 
performed  18  May,  1787,  in  New  York,  and  after  his  return  to 
Boston  produced  a  dramatic  satire  entitled  A  Georgia  Spec,  or 
Land  in  the  Moon,  aimed  at  the  rage  for  speculating  in  the 
Georgia  lands  of  the  Yazoo  Purchase.  It  was  played  in  Boston 
and  New  York  in  1797.' 

Important  historically  as  Tyler  was,  this  period  is  domi- 
nated by  the  personality  of  William  Dunlap,  whose  first  acted 
play,  The  Father,  performed  in  New  York  on  7  September,  1789, 
was  a  comedy  of  manners  inspired  by  the  success  of  The  Con- 
trast.  The  success  of  this  play  and  that  of  his  drama  Leicester, 
the  second  American  tragedy,  played  first  under  the  title  of 
The  Fatal  Deception,  on  24  April,  1794,  inspired  him  to  go  on. 
According  to  his  own  statement  he  wrote  fifty  plays'  "and  other 
pieces  unpublished,"  most  of  which  were  acted  successfully. 
These  include  tragedy,  comedy,  melodrama,  farce,  opera,  and 
interlude.  He  is  especially  significant  as  an  adaptor  of  German 
and  French  plays,  and  it  was  through  him  that  Kotzebue  was 
introduced  to  the  American  stage.  His  first  adaptation  from 
Kotzebue,  The  Stranger,  played  on  10  December,  1798,  was 
from  an  English  version,  but  the  success  of  this  led  him  to 
study  German,  and  he  adapted  aad  produced  at  least  thirteen 
plays  of  Kotzebue,  the  most  significant  being  False  Shame, 
played  in  1799,  and  TheVirgin  of  the  Sun  and  Fraternal  Discord, 
both  acted  in  1800.  He  also  adapted  Zschokke's  Abaellino  in 
1 80 1  with  great  success,  while  his  earlier  adaptation  of  Schiller's 
Don  Carlos  in  1799  had  been  a  failure.  He  did  not  neglect 
American  themes,  however,  and  one  of  his  most  popular  plays, 
Andre  (1798),  afterwards  rewritten  as  The  Glory  of  Columbia 
(1803),  represents  the  Revolutionary  period.  His  career  as 
manager  of  the  American  Company  from  1796  to  1805  and  the 
influence  he  had  upon  the  development  of  the  stage  at  that  time 
make  it  fitting  to  close  this  period  with  the  date  at  which  finan- 
cial difficulty  forced  him  to  shut  his  doors.  He  became  con- 
nected with  the  theatre  again  from  1 8 10  to  181 1  and  wrote 
even  after  that,  but  his  later  contribution  was  comparatively 

'  For  Tyler,  sec  also  Bonk  I,  Chap,  ix,  and  Book  IT,  Chaps,  m  and  vi. 
'  A  complete  bibliography  of  Dunlap  records  sixty-five  plays.    See  Biblio- 
graphy. 
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unimportant.  This  period  is  noteworthy  also  for  the  beginning 
of  organized  dramatic  criticism  in  New  York  in  the  work  of  a 
group  headed  by  Peter  Irving  and  Charles  Adams,  who  met 
after  the  play,  wrote  critiques  in  common,  and  secured  their 
publication. 

The  next  period  begins  naturally  with  the  work  of  James 
N.  Barker  of  Philadelphia  and  John  Howard  Payne  of  New 
York.  Barker's  first  play,  Tears  and  Smiles,  was  produced  in 
1807.  This  comedy  continued  the  representation  of  contem- 
porary manners  started  in  The  Contrast  and  reflected  also  the 
reproduction  of  recent  events  in  the  reference  to  the  Tripoli 
pirates.  In  his  dramatization  of  historical  American  life  in 
The  Indian  Princess  (1808),  probably  the  first  dramatic  version 
of  the  Pocahontas  story,  and  Superstition  (1824),  whose  motif 
was  the  witchcraft  delusion  in  New  England,  Barker  represents 
the  American  playwright  working  with  native  material.  Even 
in  Marmion  (1812)  he  put  in  King  James's  mouth  a  ringing 
speech  which,  while  seeming  to  apply  to  Scottish  conditions, 
actually  reflected  the  feeling  of  America  toward  England  in 
1812.  Marmion  was  ployed  as  late  as  1848.  Payne,  unlike 
Barker,  represents  foreign  influence.  From  1806  when  his 
Julia,  or  The  Wanderer,  was  acted  in  New  York,  his  dramatic 
work  consisted  largely  of  adaptation  from  English,  French,  and 
German  sources.  His  complete  bibliography'  records  sixty- 
four  plays,  of  which  nineteen  were  jrablished.  His  most 
significant  work  was  done  in  the  field  of  tragedy,  such  as  his 
Brutus,  first  played  in  London  in  1818,  or  in  comedy  like  Charles 
II,  first  performed  in  London  in  1824,  while  the  bulk  of  his 
work  is  composed  of  melodrama  or  farce.  It  was  in  his  opera  of 
Clari  (1823)  that  the  song  Home  Sweet  Home  was  first  sung. 
Payne's  achievement  can  hardly  be  properly  rated  until  it  is 
ascertained  how  much  of  his  work  is  original,  and  so  far  as  his 
treatment  of  native  material  goes,  he  is  not  so  significant  as 
lesser  dramatists  such  as  M.  AL  Noah,  who  made  a  brave 
attempt  to  dramatize  American  history  in  She  Would  Be  a 
Soldier  (iBiy)  and  Marion  (182 1).  She  Would  Be  a  Soldier 
was  based  on  the  battle  of  Chippewa  in  1812.  It  proved  popu- 
lar; Forrest  acted  the  Indian  Chief  in  1826,  and  it  was  repeated 
as  late  as  1848. 

■  Sec  Bibliograpliy. 
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There  are  several  reasons  why  the  year  1825  forms  a  con- 
venient point  of  departure  in  the  development  of  the  drama. 
Up  to  about  1822,  largely  through  the  excellence  of  the  com- 
pany at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  where  Jefferson,  Warren, 
and  Wood  formed  a  triumvirate  in  comedy,  Philadelphia  had 
been  the  theatrical  metropolis. '  Then  the  growing  importance 
of  the  port  of  New  York  brought  an  increasing  number  of 
foreign  actors  to  that  city  and  made  it  important  for  an  actor 
to  begin  his  career  there.  The  year  1825-6,  according  to  Ire- 
land,' was  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  New  York  stage, 
since  it  witnessed  the  first  attempt  to  establish  Italian  opera 
with  a  fully  organized  company,  the  beginning  of  Hackett's 
career  as  a  comedian,  and  the  combination  of  Placide,  Hilson, 
Barnes,  and  Miss  Kelly  in  comedy  at  the  Park  Theatre.  Most 
important,  this  year  marked  the  real  beginning  of  Edwin 
Forrest's  career,  both  in  Philadelphia  and  in  New  York. 

The  very  prominence  of  New  York  and  its  proximity  to 
Europe,  however  i  uch  they  added  to  its  theatrical  prestige, 
hindered  the  development  of  the  drama.     The  succession  of 
English  actors  who  were  brought  over  as  "stars"  resulted  in 
little  encouragement  to  native  writers,  while  in  Philadelphia, 
under  the  encouragement  of  Edwin  Forrest  and  others,  a  group 
of  dramatists  arose  whose  work  became  widely  known  both  at 
home  and  abroad.   For  the  year  1 829-30  Durang  lists  nine  plays 
by  American  writers,  among  them  Pocahontas  by  George  Wash- 
ington Custis  and  John  Kerr's  first  draft  of  Rip  Van  Winkle. 
In  1829  Forrest  produced  the  Indian  play  of  Metamora  by 
John  Augustus  Stone,  an  actor  who  lived  during  his  creative 
i;eriod  in  Philadelphia.    The  play  was  a  bit  bombastic  and  the 
speeches  of  Metamora  show  a  curious  mixture  of  Indian  and 
Ossian,  but  they  are  at  times  very  effective  and  some  of  the 
phrases  of  this  play  became  bywords  in  the  mouths  of  the  people. 
Forrest  also  inspired  Robert  Montgomery  Bird  of  Philadel- 
phia to  write  The  Gladiator  in  1831.    It  was  played  by  Forrest 
in  all  parts  of  the  Union  and  at  Drury  Lane  in  1836.     In  this 
play  Dr.  Bird  combined  the  principal  sources  of  dramatic  in- 
terest—self-preservation, love  of  wife,  child,  and  brother,  desire 

'  3rc-  Durang,  C,  History  of  the  Philadelphia  Stage,  Second  Series,  Chap,  iii, 
an  1  Wrmyss,  F.  C,  Twenty-Six  Years  of  the  Life  of  an  Actor-Manager,  vol.  i,  p.  74. 
'  Ireland,  Records  of  the  New  York  Stage,  vol.  i,  p.  483. 
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for  freedom,  and  personal  loyalty — in  one  central  charac- 
ter, expressed  this  combination  of  qualities  and  sentiments  in 
a  vigorous  personality,  especially  suited  for  Forrest,  and 
clothed  the  sentiments  expressed  in  a  dignified  and  flexible 
blank  verse,  varied  at  times  by  prose.  Bird's  tragedy  of  Peru, 
Oralloosa  (1832),  but  more  especially  his  Broker  of  Bogota  (1834), 
both  produced  by  Forrest,  are  among  the  most  significant  of 
American  dramas.  The  character  of  Febro  in  Tlie  Broker  oj 
Bogota,  energetic,  with  a  middle-class  mind  but  courageous 
and  with  a  passion  for  his  children,  is  admirably  conceived. 
Pird  was  also  known  as  a  novelist,  and  one  of  his  romances, 
I\ick  of  the  Woods,  dramatized  by  Louisa  Medina  in  1838, 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  melodramas  of  the  time. 
His  Infidel  was  dramatized  by  Benjamin  H.  Brewster  and 
played  in  Philadelphia  in  1835,  and  The  Hawks  of  Hawk 
Hollow  was  put  on  the  stage  in  1841.' 

Bird's  fellow-citizen,  Richard  Penn  Smith,  while  not  so 
great  a  dramatist,  is  significant  on  account  of  his  laudable 
attempts  to  treat  native  material.  At  least  fifteen  of  his  plays 
were  performed,  eleven  of  which  have  been  preserved  in  print 
or  in  manuscript.  Of  his  tragedy  Cuius  Marius,  in  which 
Forrest  starred,  we  have  only  tradition  and  one  scene.  His 
national  plays,  TJie  Eighth  of  January,  celebrating  Jackson's 
victory  at  New  Orleans,  William  Penn,  his  drama  of  colonial 
and  Indian  Hfe,  both  played  in  1829,  and  Tlie  Triumph  at 
Plattsburg  (1830),  concerned  with  McDonough's  victory  on 
Lake  Champlain,  are  vigorous  plays  and  were  well  received. 

Although  Robert  T.  Conrad's  historical  play  of  Jack  Cade, 
first  acted  in  Philadelphia  in  1835,  was  not  written  originally 
for  Forrest,  it  was  through  his  acting  that  it  received  its  best 
interpretation.  This  play  was  a  worthy  rival  of  Bird's  dramas 
for  favour  here  and  abroad.  It  has  a  deeper  significance  than 
appears  at  first  glance,  for  it  was  made  a  vehicle  for  the  expres- 
sion of  democratic  ideals,  and  this  strengthened  its  hold  on  the 
American  people. 

The  most  significant  of  this  group  of  Philadelphia  drama- 
tists was  George  Henry  Boker.  His  first  play,  Calaynos,  is  a 
tragedy  based  on  the  hatred  of  the  Spaniards  for  the  Moors. 
Previous  to  its  performance  in  Philadelphia  in  1851,  it  had  a 

«  See  also  Book  II,  Chap.  vii. 
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long  run  at  the  Sadlers  Wells  Theatre  in  London  in  1849,  where 
Samuel  Phelps  played  Calaynos  and  G.  K.  Dickenson,  Oliver.' 
His  second  tragedy,  Leonor  de  Guzman,  produced  in  1853,  was 
also  laid  in  Spain  and  is  concerned  with  the  revenge  of  the 
injured  Queen,  Maria  of  Portugal.  His  comedy  The  Betrothal, ' 
produced  successfully  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  in  1850, 
and  played  in  England  in  1853,  is  laid  in  Italy.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Under  a  Mask,  a  prose  comedy,  performed  in  Phila- 
delphia in  185 1,  all  of  Boker's  acted  plays  are  of  a  distinguished 
quality.  His  masterpiece,  however,  was  his  tragedy  Francesca 
da  Rimini,  first  acted  by  E.  L.  Davenport  in  1855  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  and  revived  by  Lawrence  Barrett  in 
1SS2  and  by  Mr.  Otis  Skinner  in  1901.  The  art  with  which 
the  medieval  Italian  life  is  depicted,  the  music  of  the  verse 
and  the  noble  conception  of  Lanciotto,  the  wronged  husband 
and  brother,  lift  this  tragedy  to  its  deserved  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  verse  dramas  written  in  the  English  language  during 
t'ue  nineteenth  century. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  dramatic  talent  was  limited  to 
Philadelpiiia.  Epes  Sargent  and  Julia  Ward  Howe  in  Boston, 
Nathaniel  Parker  Willis  of  Boston  and  New  York,  Charlotte 
Barnes  Conner  and  Anna  Ogden  Mowatt  of  New  York,  and 
George  H.  Miles  of  Baltimore,  to  mention  only  a  few,  wrote 
plays  that  were  definite  contributions  to  literature  as  well  as 
practically  adapted  for  the  stage.  From  this  point  it  becomes 
necessary,  however,  owing  to  the  wealth  of  material  and  the 
imposed  limits  of  the  chapter,  to  treat  the  plays  from  the  point 
of  view  of  types  of  the  drama,  rather  than  as  the  work  of  in- 
dividuals, and  this  is  also  most  productive  of  results.  Examina- 
tiim  of  printed  plays  before  i860,  combined  with  search  through 
the  histories  of  the  stage,  discloses  about  seven  hundred  plays 
by  American  writers  actually  placed  upon  the  boards.  These 
figures  are  obviously  incomplete,^  but  they  show  at  least  the 


'  Calaynos,  Lond.  ed.,  n.d.,  p.  8. 

=  The  facts  given  here  and  in  the  Bibliography  are  based  upon  the  manuscripts 
of  Bcjkcr,  in  the  possession  of  his  family. 

^  Tht  .istorics  of  Dunlap,  Durang,  Wood,  Ireland,  Brown,  Seilhammer,  Clapp, 
Wemyss,  and  theMSS.  diary  of  Wood  have  been  carefully  examined  in  preparation 
ot  these  figures,  but  inaccuracies,  confusions  of  titles  of  acted  and  printed  plays, 
ii/fhiilty  of  deciding  in  all  cases  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  playwright,  etc.,  make 
till.-  statements  only  relatively  exact. 
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wide  activity  of  our  early  playwrights  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  under  which  they  laboured,  and  to  which  one  of 
them  so  vigorously  refers. ' 

Of  greatest   distinction  as   literature  are  the  tragedies. 
About  eighty  of  these  were  performed,  forty  of  which  are 
extant,  and  they  belong  usually  to  the  type  known  as  romantic 
tragedy.    In  many  cases  there  is  an  additional  historical  interest. 
Among  those  dealing  with  ancient  history  the  most  significant 
are  Payne's  Brutus  (1818),  Bird's  Gladiator  (1831),  David  Paul 
Brown's  Scrtorius,  the  Roman  Patriot,  acted   by   the  elder 
Booth  in  1830,  and  Waldimar  by  John  J,  Bailey,  produced  by 
Charles  Kean  in  1831  and  based  on  the  massacre  at  Thessalonica 
in  the  fourth  century  A.D.     Dunlap's  Leicester  (1794),  Barker's 
Marmion  (1812),  and  Conrad's  Jack  Cade  (1835)  are  the  best 
of  the  dozen  dealii  ,  with  English  history,  while  the  historical 
interest  is  also  definite  in  such  tragedies  as  John  Burk's  Female 
Patriotism  or  The  Death  oj  Joan  D'Arc  (1798),  Dunlap's  Virgin 
of  the  Sun  (1800),  Mrs.  Ellet's  Teresa  Contarini  (1835),  a  Vene- 
tian tragedy,  Epes  Sargent's  Vclasco,  laid  in  Burgos  in  1046, 
and  acted  by  E.  L.  Davenport  in  1837,  and  Bianca  Visconti,  by 
Nathaniel  Parker  Willis,  based  on  the  career  of  Francesco 
Sforza.     This   play   won   the   prize  competition   offered   by 
Josephine  Clifton,  who  produced  it  in  1837  in  the  principal 
cities  of  this  country.    It  held  the  stage  as  late  as  1852.    George 
H.  Miles's  prize  play  of  Mohammed,  performed  in  1851,  and 
Leonor  de  Guzman  and  Francesca  da  Rimini  of  Boker  belong  also 
to  this  group.   Even  in  the  historical  tragedies,  however,  it  is  the 
unhappy  lot  of  the  main  character  and  the  interest  of  the  un- 
familiar that  hold  the  attention  rather  than  the  background, 
and  there  is  no  clear  line  to  be  drawn  between  those  which  are 
historical  and  those  which  are  not.    To  the  latter  class  belong 
Bird's  Broker  of  Bogota,  and  a  tragedy  of  peculiar  interest, 
Octavia  Brigaldi,  by  Mrs.  Conner,  in  which  she  acted  in  the 
title  rule  in  1837,    The  play  was  repeated  often  in  this  country 
and  was  successfully  produced  in  London.    It  was  based  on  the 
killing,   in    1828,   by   Colonel   Beauchamp  of   Kentucky,   of 
Colonel  Sharpe,  who  had  seduced  Beauchamp's  wife  before 
their  marriage.-    Mrs.  Conner  transferred  the  scene  to  Milan 

'  Sec  "  Letter  from  the  Author"  in  Moll  Pitcher,  by  Joseph  S.  Jones  (1855). 
•Trent,  W.  P.,  William  Gilmore  Simms,  1892,  p.  117.    W.  G.  Simms  wrote 
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at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  This  preference  for  foreign 
S( tncs,  especially  in  Spain  or  Italy,  remains  one  of  the  signifi- 
cant features  of  this  type  of  play.  There  has  been  a  tendency 
tocritici^jc  these  playwrights  for  failing  to  confine  themselves  to 
national  themes,  which  in  view  of  the  existence  of  Ilatnlct, 
Julius  Caesar,  and  Othello  seems  beside  the  point.  But  there  is 
nothing  so  satisfactory  in  a  review  of  our  early  drama  as  the 
steady  progress  in  romantic  tragedy  from  The  Prince  of  Parthia 
in  1767  to  Franccsca  da  Rimini  in  1855. 

Little  criticism,  indeed,  may  be  levelled  at  the  quantity  of 
tlic  j)lays  based  upon  native  themes,  historical  or  contemporary. 
Disregarding  mere  pantomime,  theatrical  history  down  to  i860 
rt'oords  performances  of  nearly  two  hundred  plays  with  a 
national  background,  of  which  some  forty  are  available  for 
examination.  First  in  point  of  time  come  the  Indian  dramas, 
of  which  the  most  important  are  Stone's  Metamora,  Bird's 
OniHoosa,  and  the  scries  of  plays  dealing  with  the  Pocahontas 
theme.  The  best  of  these  are  The  Indian  Princess  by  Barker 
( I  SoS) ,  Pocahontas  or  The  Settlers  of  Virginia  by  George  Washing- 
ton Custis,  first  played  in  Philadelphia,  16  January,  1830, 
Pocahontas,  by  Robert  Dale  Owen,  acted  first  8  February,  1838, 
in  New  York,  with  Charlotte  Cushman  as  Rolfe,  and  The 
Forest  Princess,  by  Charlotte  Barnes  Conner,  acted  in  Philadel- 
pliia,  16  February,  1848.  They  all  emphasize  the  love  story  of 
R'  1!  fc  and  Pocahontas  and  make  John  Smith  a  central  character. 
Mrs.  Conner  alone  takes  Pocahontas  to  England,  where  she 
dies.  Of  the  colonial  dramas.  Barker's  Superstition  (1824)  and 
K.  P.  Smith's  William  Pcnn  (1829)  seem  the  most  significant. 

As  was  natural,  the  Revolution  was  the  most  appealing 
tliemc.  Practically  every  great  event  from  the  Boston  Tea 
Party  to  the  Battle  of  Yorktown  was  dramatized.  The  treason 
of  Arnold  and  Andre's  capture  was  a  favourite  theme  and  it  is 
to  our  credit  that  Andre  usually  is  a  heroic  figure. '  Marion  and 
Franklin  were  also  favourites,  but  everyone  else  runs  a  bad 
second  to  Washington  so  far  as  the  stage  is  concerned.    One  of 


t'.VM  novels,  Beauchampc  (1842)  and  Cliarlemont  (1856),  upon  this  event,  and  C.  P. 
;;  :::i^a  liiu  Cicydacr  (1840).  Bcaucliampe  was  dramalucJ  in  1856  l»y  John 
Sa\  :ii,'c  under  the  title  of  Sybil,  which  was  frequently  played. 

'  Sli'  Matthews,  Brandcr,  Int.  to  his  reprint  of  Andre  in  Dunlap  Soc,  Pub., 
S^T.  I,  No.  4,  1887. 
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the  most  interesting  scenes  occurs  in  Blanche  of  Brandywine 
(1858)  by  J.  G.  Burnett,  in  which  Howe  deHberatcly  puis  him- 
self in  Washington's  power  in  order,  apparently,  to  offer  him  a 
dukedom.  After  refusing  in  terms  which  are  refreshingly 
human,  considering  the  usual  vocabulary  allotted  to  the  Father 
of  his  Country  in  literature,  Washington  calmly  lets  his  antagon- 
ist depart  in  peace.  Patriotism  must  have  covered  a  multitude 
of  sins  in  this  class  of  drama,  for  it  otherwise  is  difficult  to 
explain  the  success  of  John  Burk's  Bunker  Hill  (1797),  hard  to 
recognize  as  the  work  of  the  author  of  Joan  D'Arc.  Dunlap's 
Glory  oj  Columbia  is  not  bad,  and  such  a  play  as  Love  in  '/(J 
(1857)  by  Oliver  Bunce  must  have  given  a  good  opportunity 
for  a  clever  actress. 

Leaving  the  Revolution,  wc  find  the  troubles  with  the  Bar- 
bary  States  celebrated  in  ei  xt  plays,  beginning  with  Mrs. 
Rowson's  Slaves  in  Algiers  (1794),  which  is  made  a  vehicle  to 
express  abolition  sentiments  in  general.  The  War  of  1812  was 
reflected  in  such  popular  plays  as  She  Would  Be  a  Soldier  of  Noah 
(18 19),  and  R.  P.  Smith's  The  Ei'^hlh  of  January  (1829),  and 
The  Triumph  at  Plattsburg  (1830).  As  an  illustration  of  the 
quick  reflection  of  events  upon  the  stage  we  find  a  statement  in 
Durang'  that  on  8  December,  1812,  there  came  news  of  the 
capture  of  the  Macedonian  by  the  United  States  and  that  on  11 
December  a  patriotic  sketch  entitled  The  Return  from  a  Cruise 
was  performed  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  in  Philadelphia, 
including  a  part  for  Captain  Decatur.  Almost  as  prompt  had 
been  the  dramatization  of  the  victory  of  the  Constitution 
over  the  Guerribre.  The  fight  occurred  on  31  August,  1812. 
On  9  September,  William  Dunlap's  Yankee  Chronology  was 
played  in  New  York,  while  on  28  September,  the  opening  night, 
a  play  was  on  the  stage  in  both  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 
Clapp  tells  us'  that  "in  the  early  days  of  the  theatre,  every 
public  event  of  sufficient  importance  was  immediately  drama- 
tized, and  during  the  progress  of  the  war,  the  spirit  was  kept 
up  by  the  frequent  production  of  pieces  in  honour  of  our  naval 
victories." 

The  Mexican  War  furnished  its  quota  of  plays,  none,  how- 
ever, of  special  significance.    Nor  was  the  ready  appeal  to  the 

»  Durang,  First  Series,  Chap.  xlix. 

■  Clapp,  W.  W.,  Jr.,  Records  of  the  Boston  Stage,  1853,  p.  134. 
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stage  limited  to  martial  themes.  We  find  the  Anti-Masonic 
a  ;ilalion  represented  in  such  a  play  as  Captain  Morgan  or  The 
Conspiracy  Unveiled  (1827),  while  toward  the  close  of  our  period 
the  adventures  of  Walker  in  Nicaragua,  the  Mormon  emigra- 
tion, and  the  California  gold  fever  find  dramatic  expression. 
Most  important,  of  course,  was  the  great  question  of  abolition, 
allected  in  the  run  of  G.  L.  Aiken's  version  of  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,  which  was  first  acted  at  the  Mu..eum  in  Troy,  Xcw  York, 
in  September,  1852,  and  after  long  runs  there  and  elsewhere  was 
performed  almost  nightly  in  New  York  City  from  18  July,  1853, 
to  19  April,  1854.  Though  it  was  not  the  first'  stage  version  it 
distanced  all  others  as  to  popularity.  It  follows  the  book  quite 
closely  in  its  language  but  is  melodramatic  in  the  extreme  and  is 
really  a  succession  of  scenes  rather  than  a  play.  The  same 
criticism  may  be  applied  to  Mrs.  Savage's  Osawattomie  Brown, 
which  placed  on  the  stage  of  the  Bowery  Theatre  on  16  De- 
cember, 1859,  a  dramatic  account  of  the  raid  of  i  November. 

The  line  is  not  easy  to  draw  between  these  patriotic  spec- 
tacles, dealing  with  events  that  have  now  become  historic,  and 
the  comedies  which  reflected  contemporary  manners  and 
customs.  Both  tend  to  become  melodrama,  and  it  would  be 
fruitless  to  classify  rigidly  the  large  number  of  melodramatic 
comedies  that  are  recorded  as  having  had  their  day  on  the  stage. 
Among  plays  of  which  record  of  performance  has  been  kept, 
about  four  hundred  in  number,  the  largest  group  wovdd  be  that 
of  comedy,  and  it  was  from  this  group  that  the  most  significant 
plays  from  the  point  of  view  of  stage  development  evolved. 

In  our  first  comedy.  The  Contrast,  Tyler  developed  the 
stage  Yankee  in  Jonathan,  and  though  J.  R'jbinson's  Yorker's 
Stratagem  (1792)  and  Barker's  Tears  and  Smiles  (1807)  contain 
Yankee  characters,  it  was  not  till  The  Forest  Rose,  by  Samuel 
Woodworth,  was  placed  on  the  stage  in  1825  that  a  Yankee 
character  was  developed  which  permanently  held  the  boards. 
The  part  of  Jonathan  Plowboy  was  played  afterward  by 
Henry  Placide,  G.  H.  Hill,  Joshua  Silsbee,  and  others.  In  the 
preface'  to  the  play  it  is  stated  that  Silsbee  played  Jonathan  for 


'{' 


'  See  Brown,  T.  A.,  History  of  the  New  York  Stage,  1903,  vol.  I.  pp.  312-319, 
i"T  an  interesting  account  of  the  different  dramatizations  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

'Woodworth,  S.,  The  Forest  Rose,  Boston,  1854.  For  Woodworth,  see  also 
Bi)ok  II,  Chaps,  v  and  vi. 
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over  one  hundred  consecutive  ntglils  in  London     The  com.  (ly 
which  was  accompanied  by  songs,  is  an  interesting  on<     the 
action  is  (luick  and  the  eonversaiioii  ikvcr.     In  1.S29  j,  ]{_ 
Hackett   transformed    the  character   of   Solomon  Gundy  in 
Colman's  Who  Wants  a  Guinea/  into  Solomon  Swc*p  and,  a-- 
christening  the  play  Jonathan  in  Eugbiml,  made  a  great  success 
in  it.    Other  well-known  Yankee  jiari:,  were  Lot   Suj)  S.t-o 
in  Yankee  Land  (1834)   and   Deuteronomy    Dutiful   in   Tm 
Vermont  Wool  Dealer  (1839),  both  written  by  C.  A.  Logan, 
Jedediah  Homebred  in  The  Green  Mountain  Boy  (1.S33)  and 
Solon  Shingle  in  The  People's  Lawyer  ^  iS3<y),  both  by  Josciih 
S.  Jones,  and  Sy  Saco  in  John  A.  Stone's  prize  play  of  The 
Knight  oj  the  Golden  Fleece  (1834).    These  plays  are  usually  of 
the  same  type,  a  comedy  or  melodrama  into  which  a  Yankee 
comic  character  has  been  inserted.    He  bears  little  relation  10 
the  play,  but  it  is  this  very  detachment  thai  makes  him  im- 
portant, for  he  is  the  one  spot  of  reality  among  a  number  -: 
stage  conventions,  and  it  is  no  doubt  this  flavour  of  earth  -hat 
secured  the  warm  reception  which  these  plays  received.    Read 
now,  they  seem  hardly  to  justify  it,  but  they  point  forward  at 
least  to  a  time  when  in  the  hands  of  an  artist  like  James  A. 
Heme  this  same  material  received  a  more  significant  treatment. 
Another  interesting  development  is  represented  in  the  local 
drama  representing  actual  conditions,  frequently  of  lower  life, 
in  the  larger  cities.    The  date  of  the  first  production  of  such  a 
play  would  be  hard  to  determine.     Dunlap'  speaks  of  a  Lijc  in 
New  York,  or  The  Fireman  on  Duty,  before  1832.     As  early  as 
1829  Hackett  appeared  in  a  play  called  The  Times  or  Life  in  Xcw 
York,  in  which  he  acted  a  Yankee  character.    From  the  cast, 
however,  as  given  in  Ireland'  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  there 
was  much  realism  in  this  play,  however  interesting  it  is  as  a 
point  of  connection  with  the  species  just  described.     Wore 
promising  is  the  description  of  The  NrcV  York  Merchant  and  His 
Clerks,  performed  in   1843,  with  scenery   "representing  the 
Battery,  Wall  St.,  Chatham  Square  and  the  Lunatic  Asylum." 
These  plays,  however,  have  not  survived,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  when  F.  J,  Chanfrau  made  his  great  success  in  A 
Glance  at  JS-ew  York  in  1848,  the  public  had  been  prepared  to 

'  Dunlap,  History  of  the  American  Theatre,  London,  1833,  vol.  11,  p.  381. 
•  Ireland,  vol.  i,  p.  624. 
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enjoy  the  typo  of  play  he  furnished.  The  story  of  the  building 
(>i  this  play  IS  an  intcr'siint;  one.  It  was  written  by  Benjannn 
A.  IJaker,  the  prompter  at  the  (Hympic  Theatre,  who  when 
Miichcll,  the  manager,  had  refused  to  prijduce  it,  insisted  on  its 
j;uduetion  at  his  own  benefit  and  had  the  satisfaetion  of 
witnessing  the  tumultuous  reception  that  Chanfrau  rceeivcd 
in  the  pan  of  Mose,  the  New  York  fireman.  Chanfrau  had 
ruule  a  nnmber  of  imitations  of  firemen  before  on  the  .'■tage,  and 
t'!  •  play  was,  therefore,  a  growth.  It  is  melodramatie,  'lut 
'iure  IS  a  reality  about  the  seenes  in  the  dives  and  streets 
that  points  forward  ruHier  than  backward.  Baker  continued 
in  Xiii>  York  us  It  Is  (,1848)  to  exploit  Mose,  and  the  interest 
m  that  form  wf  play  was  capitalized  immediately  by  other 
writers  and  actors.  Philadelphia  as  It  Is  appeared  in  1849,  and 
ill  Boston  George  Campbell  produced  in  1848  a  local  drama  in 
which  a  scene  in  a  police  court  was  introduced.' 

The  vogue  of  these  plays  continued  to  the  end  of  our  period 
and  beyond,  and  there  is  Uttle  distinction,  so  far  as  type  is 
concerned,  to  be  made  between  them  and  such  a  later  play  as 
.\v,;4ustin  Daly's  Under  the  Gaslight.  Such  titles  as  The  Dry 
Goods  Clerk  of  New  York  (1851),  The  Seamstress  of  New  York 
(1S51),  New  York  by  Gaslight  (1856),  The  Poor  of  New  York 
(1S57),  Life  in  Brooklyn,  its  Lights  and  Shades,  its  Virtues  and 
Vices  (1858)  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  species  perhaps  suffi- 
ciently, while  Mose  in  California  (1849)  and  Mose  in  China 
(1S50)  show  how  cosmopolitan  that  gentleman  became. 

Much  more  important  from  the  artistic  standpoint  were  the 
comedies  proceeding  by  means  of  social  satire.  Here,  too,  we 
turn  back  to  our  first  comedy.  The  Contrast,  for  the  beginning 
of  the  type,  but  while  we  note  in  1841  the  production  of  a 
"cutting  satire  upon  fashionable  life"'  in  the  comedy  of 
Saratoga  Springs,  which  was  very  successful,  it  was  not  until 
the  production  of  Fashion  by  Anna  Ogden  Mowatt  on  24  March, 
1845,  at  the  Park  Theatre  in  New  York  that  we  can  chronicle 
a  social  satire  of  any  distinction.  Fashion  is  a  good-humoured 
satire  upon  the  artificial  qualities  of  society  in  New  Y'ork,  and 
introduces  the  snob  who  is  taken  in  by  a  French  barber,  the 
merchant  ruined  by  his  wife's  extravagance,  the  confidential 
clorl.  who  blackmails  his  employer,  and  as  contrasts  to  these, 

■  Clapp,  p.  457.  '  Ireland,  vol.  11,  p.  378. 
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the  true-hearted  farmer  and  his  granddaughter  who.  by  her 
efforts  to  save  the  daughter  of  the  self-seekinr'  ■  '^'''  t1  striver 
almost  loses  her  own  lover.  These  are  all  •  •  -  ,  .o  be  sure 
but  they  are  made  alive  and  the  dialogue  is  clever.  The  play 
had  a  great  success  here  and  abroad, '  and  may  be  said  to  have 
founded  a  school  of  playwriting  which  lasts  to  this  day.  Its 
immediate  successors,  however,  hardly  came  up  to  the  stand- 
ard set  by  Fashion.  One  of  the  best  of  them,  Nature's  Noble- 
man, produced  in  New  York  in  1851,  was  written  by  Henry  0. 
Pardey,  an  English  actor,  who  laid  his  scenes  in  Saratoga,  Cape 
May,  and  a  farm  in  New  York  State,  and  established  quite  well 
a  contrast  between  American  and  English  types.  Mrs.  Bate- 
man's  Self,  E.  G.  Wilkins's  Young  New  York,  Cornelius  Math- 
ews's False  Pretences;  or.  Both  Sides  of  Good  Society,  all  played 
in  1856,  become  caricature  of  a  descending  quality.  Perhaps 
the  most  clever  of  the  later  comedies  of  social  life  is  Americans 
in  Paris  by  W.  H.  Hurlbert,  performed  in  1858. 

In  romantic  comedy,  there  was  very  little  that  could 
compare  with  the  achievement  in  romantic  tragedy.  TJie 
Deformed,  played  in  1830,  by  Richard  Penn  Smith,  has  some 
real  merit,  though  it  owes  much  to  Dekker.  Tortesa,  the  Usurer, 
by  N.  P.  Willis,  was  played  by  J.  W.  Wallack  in  1839  in  New 
York  and  later  in  England,  where  Lester  Wallack  played 
Angelo  to  his  father's  Tortesa.  It  is  an  excellent  play, 
and  the  last  act,  in  which  the  usurer  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
self-sacrifice,  is  especially  appealing.  Another  play  in  which 
the  two  Wallacks  were  associated,  The  Veteran  (1859),  written 
by  Lester  Wallack,  is  an  entertaining  comedy  laid  in  France 
and  Algeria.  Boker's  Betrothal  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Mrs.  Mowatt's  Armand,  or  The  Child  of  the  People,  produced 
in  1847  in  New  York  and  in  1849  in  London,  is  a  blank  verse 
comedy  of  some  merit.  But  here  again  the  line  between  comedy 
and  melodrama  is  hard  to  draw.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the 
plays  dealing  with  Irish  life,  of  which  there  are  a  number.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  records  in  this  connection  is  that 
describing  the  production,  in  1842,  after  the  plaj'Avrirht's 
death,  of  the  adaptation  of  the  novel  of  The  Collegians 
by  Louisa  Medina.     This  play  has  not    survived,  but    the 

'  For  an  interesting  contemporary  critique  of  Fashion,  sec  Poe's  Works,  Vir- 
ginia Edition,  vol.  xii,  pp.  112-121  and  124-129. 
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cast'  of  characters  is  significant  in  view  of  the  later  dramatiza- 
tion of  the  same  material  in  Dion  Boucicault's  Colleen  Bawn. 

The  Gothic  melodrama,  illustrated  by  Dunlap's  Fontain- 
i-illc  Abbey,  played  in  1795,  or  his  Abaellino,  performed  in  1801, 
was  popular  and  in  it  he  had  a  number  of  followers,  some  of 
whom,  like  S.  B.  Judah,  in  his  Rose  of  Aragon,  played  in  1822, 
preserved  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  Gothic.  More 
interesting,  if  not  more  artistic,  was  the  melodrama  that  dealt 
with  contemporary  events,  such  as  Woodworth's  Lafayette  or 
The  Castle  of  Olmutz,  played  in  1824,  the  year  of  Lafayette's 
visit  to  this  country.  Dunlap's  importation  of  the  domestic 
drama  of  Kotzebue  had  also  its  effect.  Some  of  the  dramas  of 
this  class,  notably  Noah's  Wandering  Boys,  played  first  in 
Charleston  in  1812  under  the  title  of  Paul  and  Alexis,  were 
vastly  popular.  Alost  important  in  this  class  was  the  genesis  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle.  As  early  as  26  May,  1828,  Thomas  Flynn 
seems  to  have  played  a  version  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  in  Albany. 
It  was  wTitten  by  an  native  of  Albany.'  In  October,  1829, 
there  was  produced  in  Philadelphia ••  a  version  written  in  whole 
or  part  by  John  Kerr,  in  which  W.  Chapman  and  later  J.  H. 
liackett  played  Rip  Van  "'""'inkle  and  "  J.  Jefferson  "  played 
Knickerbocker.  This  vei.  ^.n  was  very  popular  and  was 
afterward  played  in  New  York.  A  later  nlay  by  Charles  Burke 
is  an  adaptation  of  this  one,  with  certain  changes,  notably 
the  preservation  of  Dame  Van  "Winkle,  and  the  final  version 
of  Boucicault  and  Joseph  Jefferson  the  younger  is  a  develop- 
ment in  its  turn  from  Burke's  play. 

The  farce  as  a  species  of  comedy  in  the  broader  sense  has 
already  been  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of 
certain  comic  themes.  Payne  developed  a  form  of  farce  largely 
from  foreign  sources,  and  W.  E.  Burton,  by  the  development  of 
farcical  characters  like  the  Toodles  out  of  material  whose 
history  goes  back  to  sentimental  domestic  drama,  scored  one 
of  his  greatest  popular  successes. 

The  dramatization  of  American  novels  calls  for  a  word  of 
comment  here.  The  work  of  Cooper,  "W.  G.  Simms,  J.  P. 
Kennedy,  C.  F.  Hoffman,  R.  M.  Bird,  T.  S.  Fay,  Mrs.  Stowe, 

'  Ireland,  vol.  11,  p.  393. 

'Phelps,  H.  S.,  Players  of  a  Century,  Albany,  i88a 

>  Durang,  Second  Series,  Chap.  L. 
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and  others,  was  quickly  placed  on  the  stage.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  it  was  chiefly  in  the  sphere  of  the  romance  that  this  was 
the  case,  Cooper  being  tlie  prime  favourite.  Though  this 
work  was  rarely  done  by  a  dramatist  of  distinction,  it  was 
often  popular. 

What  impresses  one  most  in  a  survey  of  these  types  of 
drama  is  the  evidence  of  organic  gi  owth.  It  is  possible  to  trace 
in  the  development  of  the  drama  in  this  country  before  the  Civil 
War  certain  fairly  distinct  periods.  The  first  ends  with  the 
closing  of  the  theatres  in  1774  and  has  as  its  principal  event  the 
production  of  The  Prince  of  Parthia  in  1767.  The  second,  from 
1774  to  1787,  includes  the  Revolutionary  satirists  and  is  a 
transition  period.  The  third  begins  with  the  production  of 
The  Contrast  in  1787  and  closes  with  the  termination  of  Dun- 
lap's  first  period  of  managership  in  1805.  It  was  a  period  of 
tentative  effort,  partly  under  the  influence  of  German  and 
French  models.  The  fourth  period  from  1805  to  1825  is  one  of 
development,  with  considerable  native  effort,  but  still  largely 
under  foreign  influence,  both  English  and  Continental.  The 
fifth  was  a  significant  and  creative  period,  from  1825  to  the 
Civil  War,  with  its  clima.x  in  Francesco  da  Rimini  in  1855. 

This  development  was  interrupted  naturally  by  the  Civil 
War.  What  would  have  been  its  course  had  the  war  not 
occurred  it  is  perhaps  fruitless  to  speculate.  There  were  signs 
of  a  quickening  of  dramatic  interest  in  the  late  fifties  under  the 
encouragement  of  such  managers  as  Lester  Wallack  and  Laura 
Keene,  but  the  domination  of  the  stage  by  Dion  Boucicault  and 
John  Brougham,  while  it  resulted  in  some  significant  plays, 
especially  in  a  later  period,  was  not  an  unmixed  blessing  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  production  of  American  drama.  The 
dramatization  of  English  and  French  novels  with  resultant 
long  runs,  indeed  the  very  success  of  Boucicault's  original 
dramas,  made  for  conditions  in  which  the  work  of  new  play- 
wrights became  less  in  demand.  The  old  days  in  which  a  man- 
ager was  willing  to  put  on  a  play  for  a  few  nights  were  going 
fast,  and  with  them  went  our  early  drama.  That  its  significance 
in  the  history  of  our  literature  has  never  been  appreciated  is 
due  largely  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  some  of  its  most  important 
monuments  are  hlill  unprinted.  But  of  its  significance  both  in 
itself  and  for  the  later  drama  there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt. 
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IN  anticipating  Dr.  Johnson's  advice  to  fashion  his  prose  style 
on  the  model  of  Addison,  Franklin  anticipated  also  the 
practice  of  American  essay-writers  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion. Like  Franklin's  Dogood  Papers,  the  first  essays  printed 
in  colonial  newspapers  were  written  with  a  conscious  moral 
I)urposc.  With  some  spice  of  wit  Timothy  D wight  and  John 
Trumbull  collaborated  in  an  imitation  of  The  Spectator  in  1769- 
70,  and  between  1785  and  1800  nearly  a  hundred  series  of  light 
periodical  essays  were  contributed  to  various  New  England 
journals.'  Those  of  the  better  sort  Uke  the  "Neighbour"  of 
The  Massachusetts  Spy  or  the  "Metabasist"  in  The  Farmer's 
Journal  of  Danbury,  Connecticut,  v/hen  not  discussing  politics, 
filled  their  columns  with  grave  moralizing  or  racy  satire  oa 
manners.  They  were  widely  copied  and  recopied  by  other 
papers,  and  a  few  such  as  Noah  Webster's  Prompter  and  Mrs. 
Judith  Murray's  Gleaner  attained  the  distinction  of  separate 
publication  by  reason  either  of  their  plain  common  sense  or 
their  studied  correctness.  In  general,  the  imitation  of  English 
models  resulted  in  feeble  literary  replicas,  or  in  strange  patch- 
works of  Yankee  homespun  with  Addisonian  finery. 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  nearly 
every  literary  device  and  favourite  character  in  the  long  line 
of  British  essayists  was  reproduced  in  this  country.  Isaac 
Bickerstaff  owned  an  American  cousin  in  Launcelot  Langstaff 
of  Salmagundi,  memories  of  I  Espion  turc  were  evoked  by  Wirt's 
Letters  of  a  British  Spy,  and  Goldsmith's  Lien  Chi  Altangi 
droj)ped  a  small  corner  of  his  mantle  on  Irving' s  Mustapha  Rub- 
a-Dub  Kheli  Khan  and  S.  L.  Knapp's  Shahcoolen.  The  shade 
of  Johnson  dictated  the  titles  of  The  Traveller,  The  Rural 

'  Ellis,  H.  M.,  Joseph  Dennie  and  his  Circle,  p.  51. 
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Wanderer,  The  Saiinterer,  and  Tlie  Loiterer,  and  such  editorial 
pseudonyms  as  Jonathan  Oldstyle,  OHver  Oldschool,  and  John 
Oldbug  were  significant  of  the  attempt  to  catch  the  literary 
tone  of  the  previous  age.    But  the  essay  of  manners,  a  product 
of  leisurely  urban  life,  was  not  easily  adapted  to  the  environ- 
ment of  a  sparsely  settled,  bustling  young  republic.     "Per- 
haps, indeed,-'  wrote  the  Rev.  David  Graham  of  Pittsburg,  "it 
is  impossible  to  give  interest  and  standing  popularity,  to  a 
periodical  essay  paper,  constructed  upon  the  model  of  the  Brit- 
ish Essayist,  in  an  infant  country."'     Even  in  the  populous 
cities  "where  the  inhabitants  amount  to  several  thousand" 
there  was  little  interest  in  the  art  of  living.     Reprehensible 
luxury  and  eccentric  characters  were  hard  to  discover.    But  by 
dint  of  persistent  attempts  the  essay  of  manners  was  made  to 
grow  in  the  new  soil. 

Perhaps  the  most  successful   "American   Addison"  was 
Joseph  Dennie  (1768-1812),  who  was  "reasonably  tinged  with 
literature"  while  resisting  a  Harvard  education,  and  after  a 
short  trial  of  the  law,  devoted  his  desultory  talents  to  periodical 
writ  mg  until  his  death.    He  kindled  the  first  sparks  of  a  reputa- 
tion by  the  Farrago  essays,  contributed  to  various  country 
newspapers,  but  his  Tablet,  a  hopeful  weekly  paper  devoted  to 
belles  Icttrcs,  failed  to  set  Boston  ablaze.     Yankee  readers 
objected  to  his  exercises  in  the  manner  of  Goldsmith  and  Ad- 
dison as  "  sprightly  rather  than  moral. "     While  a  law-student, 
Dennie  had  supplemented  his  income  by  reading  sermons  in 
unsupphed  churches,  and  now  to  gain  a  hearing  he  fitted  each 
of  his  lucubrations  with  a  text  and  tempered  his  sentiments 
ostensibly  for  the  pulpit.     The  Lay  Preacher,  commenced  in 
1795.  won  immediate  applause.    Seven  years  later  John  Davis, 
the  traveller,  declared  it  the  most  widely  read  work  in  America, 
and  Its  popularity  contributed  largely  to  the  author's  success 
as  editor,  first  of  Tlie  Farmer's  Weekly  Museum  at  Walpole, 
New  Hampshire,  and  finally  of  that  notable  literary  gazette, 
the  Philadelphia  Port  Folio. 

Though  Dennie  collaborated  with  his  friend  Rovall  Tyler 
m  a  melange  of  light  prose  and  verse  "From  the  Shop  of 
Messrs.  Colon  &  Spondee,"  which  later  developed  into  a  scries 

'  The  Pioneer,  ronsisting  of  Essays,  Literary,  Moral  and   Theoloeical.  Pitts- 
bui^g,  1812.     P.  31.  ' 
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of  "Author's  Evenings"  reminiscent  of  men  and  books,  his 
scattered  writings  were  never  collected  or  even  completely 
identified,  and  his  reputation  must  rest  almost  entirely  upon 
The  Lay  Preacher.  In  these  papers  he  sometimes  dallied  with  a 
trilling  subject,  or  to  the  indignation  of  severe  critics  applied 
a  sacred  text  to  the  discussion  of  Mrs.  Radcliflfe's  romances,  or 
gavf  free  rein  to  his  eccentric  humour  in  denouncing  French 
V  nations.  But  in  the  main  he  preserved  a  solemn  front, 
aiming  his  wit  with  sobriety,  as  in  the  following  extract  from 
'"Watchman,  what  of  the  night?" 

Duty,  as  well  as  inclination,  urges  the  Lay  Preacher  to  sermonize, 
wliilc  others  slumber.  To  read  numerous  volumes  in  the  morning, 
an  1  to  observe  various  characters  at  noon,  will  leave  but  little 
time,  except  the  night,  to  digest  the  one  or  speculate  upon  the  other. 
Tlie  nis^ht,  therefore,  is  often  dedicated  to  composition,  and  while 
the  lij^ht  of  the  paly  planets  discovers  at  his  desk  the  Preacher, 
more  wan  than  they,  he  may  be  heard  repeating  emphatically  with 
Dr.  Young, 

"  Darkness  has  much  Divinity  for  me." 

He  is  then  alone,  he  is  then  at  peace.  No  companions  near,  but  the 
silent  volumes  on  his  shelf,  no  noise  abroad,  but  the  click  of  the 
vill-i:;c  clock,  or  the  bark  of  the  village  dog.  The  Deacon  has  then 
smoked  his  sixth,  and  last  pipe,  and  asks  not  a  question  more, 
concerning  Josephus,  or  the  Church.  Stillness  aids  study,  and  the 
sermon  proceeds. ' 

In  reality,  however,  Dennie  was  as  fond  of  conviviality  as 
Steele,  and  as  elegant  in  dress  as  Goldsmith.  His  literary  pose 
had  little  in  common  with  his  actual  habits  of  composition,  as 
described  by  a  former  printer's  devil  of  The  Farmer's  Museum: 


One  of  the  best  of  his  Lay  Sermons  was  written  at  the  village 
tavern,  directly  opposite  to  the  office,  in  a  chamber  where  he  and 
his  friends  were  amusing  themselves  with  cards.  It  was  delivered 
to  me  by  piece-meal,  at  four  or  five  different  times.  If  he  happened 
to  be  engaged  in  a  game,  when  I  applied  for  copy,  he  would  ask 
some  one  to  play  his  hand  for  him,  while  he  could  "  give  the  devil  his 
diK\  "  When  I  called  for  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  sermon,  he 
said,  "Call  again  in  five  minutes."     "No,"  said  Tyler,  "I'll  write 

'  The  Lay  Preacher  (1796),  p.  103. 
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the  improvement  for  you. "  lie  accordingly  wrote  the  concluding 
para>,'raph,  and  Donnic  never  saw  it  till  it  was  in  print.' 

No  trace  of  the  "  nights  of  mirth  and  mind  "  that  he  shared  with 
"  Anacreon"  Moore,  none  of  the  ready  puns  that  Irving  learned 
to  dread,  can  be  found  in  the  pious  columns  of  The  Lay  Preacher. 
The  wonder  is,  not  that  Dennie  should  be  forgotten,  but  that" 
writing  so  evidently  against  the  grain,  he  should  have  achieved 
his  extraordinary  vogue. 

Among  many  young  lawyers  who  found  time  to  use  their 
pens  while  waiting  for  briefs,  Dennie  is  historically  important 
as  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  literature  as  a  profession.  Others 
who  continued  to  write  as  an  avocation  were  easily  allured  into 
religious  or  political  controversy,  for  the  renown  of  the  Federalist 
papers  was  yet  new.  So  Royall  Tyler,  author  of  several  plays' 
and  a  series  of  periodical  observations  entitled  Trash,  besides 
a  waggish  account  of  Dennie's  first  appearance  at  the  bar, 
became  more  a  chief  justice  and  less  a  man  of  letters  after  the 
publication  of  his  novel,  The  Algcrinc  Captive,  in  1797.3  David 
Everett,  now  barely  remembered  as  the  author  of 

You'd  scarce  expect  one  of  my  age 
To  speak  in  public  on  the  sta^'c, 

wrote  essays  called  Common  Sense  in  Dishabille  for  The  Farmer's 
Museum,  but  his  inclination  for  belles  Icttres  soon  yielded  to  a 
maturer  passion  for  writing  political  leaders  and  commentaries 
on  the  Apocalypse.  Only  the  hardiest  political  writings  could 
survive  the  frost  of  piety  in  New  England. 

Literary  essays  in  the  South  were  almost  neglected  in  the 
general  enthusiasm  for  forensic  and  pulpit  oratory,  or  when 
written,  reflected  the  formal  style  of  public  speeches.  The  most 
persistent  essayist  was  William  Wirt  (i  772-1 834),  who  com- 
menced lawyer  with  "a  copy  of  Blackstone,  two  volumes  of 
Don  Qui.xotc,  and  a  volume  of  Tristram  Shandy,"  gave  sufficient 
attention  to  the  first  item  of  his  library  to  become  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  left  as  his  chief  literary 
monument  a  biography  of  Patrick  Henry.  The  Utters  of  a 
British  Spy,  first  printed  in  the  Richmond  Argus  for  1803, 

'  J.  T.  Buckingham,  Specimens  of  Newspaper  Literature  {1852),  vol.  n,  p.  107. 
Sc-o  also  Book  II.  Chap.  n.  3  See  also  Book  II,  Chap.  VI. 
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justly  gained  him  a  reputation  as  a  critic  and  master  of  elo- 
qikticc'  A  tcmperateness,  discernment,  and  sincerity  un- 
usual in  the  journalism  of  the  day  marked  his  observations  on 
Virginia  society  and  his  strictures  on  the  style  of  pubUc  men, 
and  his  descriptive  powers,  best  illustrated  in  the  striking 
piiture  of  the  Blind  Preacher,  elevated  the  Spy  at  once  into  the 
cla.s^  of  "elegant  native  classical  literature."  Later  in  con- 
junction with  friends  Wirt  wrote  ten  essays,  collected  as  The 
Rainlww,  deahng  with  sundry  political  and  social  questions. 
These,  like  The  Old  BacMor,  in  which  he  set  himself  to  follow 
more  closely  the  admired  model  of  Addison,  were  too  thickly 
studded  with  florid  passages,  oratorical  climaxes,  and  didactic 
fulininations.  Wirt's  natural  charm  of  manner  survived  only 
in  his  playful  private  letters.'  Nothing  of  permanent  mark 
came  from  the  facile  pen  of  William  Crafts,  editor  of  the 
Charleston  Courier,  and  the  ornate  prose  of  Hugh  Swinton 
Le;^are  is  that  of  the  scholar  rather  than  of  the  familiar  essayist. 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  were  comparatively  free  from 
the  blight  of  theology  and  the  bane  of  eloquence,  though  the 
latter  city  seems  to  have  suffered  from  a  constitutional  pro- 
fundity which  even  Dennie  could  not  entirely  overcome.  It 
gave  to  the  worid  nothing  better  than  the  Didactics  of  Robert 
Walsh.  The  commercial  interests  of  Manhattan  could  claim 
little  attention  from  young  men  of  wit  and  spirit,  but  leisure 
and  a  society  both  cosmopolitan  and  congenial  afforded  them 
ample  opportunity  and  provocation  for  literary  jeux  d'esprit. 
Wlien  the  busy  savant,  Samuel  Latham  Mitchill,  presided  at 
the  Sour  Krout  crowned  with  cabbage  leaves  or  burlesqued  his 
own  erudition  in  jovial  speeches  at  the  Turtle  Club,  what 
wonder  if  Irving  and  the  "lads  of  Kilkenny"  found  time  to 
"riot  at  Dyde's  on  imperial  champagne"  or  to  sally  out  to 
Kemble's  mansion  on  the  Passaic — the  original  of  Cockloft 
Hall— for  a  night  of  high  ftm  and  jollification.  Dr.  Mitchill's 
Picture  of  New  York,  with  a  wealth  of  geological  and  anti- 
quarian lore  travestied  in  the  first  part  of  the  "Knickerbocker  " 
History,  records  the  numerous  landmarks  and  traditions  of 


in 


'  An  imitation  callod  "The  British  Spy  in  Boston"  appeared  in  The  Port  Folio 
for  3-^4,  \ov.,  and  22  Dec,  1804.  An  amusing  parody  of  these  followed  on  26 
Jan.,  1805. 

'  See  also  Book  II,  Chaps.  I  and  xvii. 
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the  city.     Corlacr's  Hook  was  tlicn  something  more  than  a 
memory,  Hell  Gate  was  still  a  menace  to  navigation,  the  Collect 
was  not  all  filled  up,  and  the  tolls  levied  at  Kissing  Bridge 
formed  a  standing,'  jest.    In  such  an  environment  the  tradition 
of  Steele  and  Goldsmith  culminated  not  unworthily  with  Salma- 
gundi, a  buoyant  series  of  papers  ridiculing  the  follies  of  i8o- 
Thereafter  imitation  of  Addison  could  no  further  go.  Moreover 
in  announcing  with  mock  gravity  their  intention  "simply to 
instruct  the  young,  reform  the  old,  correct  the  town,  and  casii- 
gate  the  age"  the  authors  of  Salmagundi  exposed  the  prevailing 
overcarnestncss  of  the  grim  guardians  of  public  virtue  and 
taught  their  readers  to  expect  entertainment  as  well  as  instruc- 
tion from  writers  of  the  essay. 

James  Kirko  Paulding  (1779  i860),  Washington  Irving's 
chief  assistant  in  this  youthful  venture,  shared  with  his  colla- 
borator a  love  of  English  letters,  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
New  York  of  their  boyhood,  and  a  keen  eye  for  odd  whim- 
whams  and  ciu-iositics  of  character.    So  closely  akin  were  they 
in  spirit  that  to  identify  completely  the  contributions  of  either 
writer  would  be  a  hopeless  task,  but  the  papers  known  to  have 
been  written  wholly  or  in  large  measure  by  Paulding  indicate 
that  his  part  in  the  undertaking  was  not  inferior  to  Irving's. 
Nor  was  Paulding  less  a  master  of  a  graceful  and  vivacious 
style,  formed  by  his  boyish  reading  of  The  Citizen  of  the  World. 
It  was  he  who  first  sketched  the  characters  of  the  Cockloft 
family,  and  in  the  case  of  "Mine  Uncle  John"  he  took  the 
likeness  of  a  real  uncle  as  deftly  as  Irving  portrayed  the  lively 
Mrs.    Cooper   in    Sophie    Sparkle   or    the   fastidious  Joseph 
Dennie  in  Launcelot   Langstaff.     Aunt   Charity,  who  "died 
of  a  Frenchman,"  was  apparently  a  joint  produciion.     The 
two  writers  might  have  acquired  from  Steele  and  his  suc- 
cessors the  art   of  drawing  crotchety  characters,  if  not  the 
fondness  for  detecting  them,  but  the  inevitable  urban  setting 
of  the  British  essays  afforded  few  m.  dels  for  such  studies  of 
nature  as  the   "Autumnal   Reflections"   of  the  seventeenth 
Salmagundi  paper.    There  Paulding-who  undoubtedly  had  a 
hand  m  it-discovered  a  happy  talent  for  combining  gentle 
melancholy  with  landscape  deseription  which  remained  one  oi 
the  most  attractive  elements  in  his  varied  writings.     Almost 
the  only  quotable  passages  in  his  pretentious  poem,  The  Back- 
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'd'oodsman,^  have  to  do  with  wild  and  romantic  scenery,  and 
when  in  1819  he  revived  the  name,  though  not  the  sparkle  of 
Sidmii^undi,  the  serious  admonitory  air  of  his  continuation  was 
h.iinctimcs  freshened  by  vignettes  of  the  Hudson  valley  or  the 
frontier.  ^Vfter  the  second  series  of  "Old  Sal,"  Paulding  wrote 
few  essays  except  the  unremarkable  Odds  and  Ends  contributed 
in  his  old  age  to  The  Literary  World,  but  in  his  Letters  from  the 
South,  in  his  talcs  and  novels,"  and  even  in  his  prose  satires  he 
found  opportunities  to  manifest  his  delight  in  American  scenes. 
Unlike  Irving,  he  never  travelled,  and  the  beauties  of  his  native 
land  remained  in  his  eyes  unrivalled. 

^Vhile  the  author  of  Bracehridge  Hall  and  the  Alhambra  wag 
cultivating  his  cosmopolitan  fancy  in  many  lands,  Paulding 
grew  more  and  more  intensely  local.  In  accepting  the  cares  of  a 
f,;mi!y  and  of  official  position — he  was  eventually  Secretary  of 
the  Xavy  under  Van  Buren — he  lessened  his  opportunities  to 
develop  his  literary  talent,  and  at  the  same  time  increased  his 
d.sire  to  exalt  the  glory  of  American  letters.  Unusually  sensi- 
tive to  the  faults  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  he  too  often  went 
out  of  his  way  to  rail  at  primogeniture,  lotteries,  French 
fashions,  paper  money,  and  the  charities  of  "those  venerable 
married  ladies,  and  thrice  venerable  spinsters,  who  go  about  our 
cities  like  roaring  lions,  doing  good."  When  in  such  works  as 
in  Merry  Tales  of  the  Three  Wise  Men  of  Gotham  (1826),  and  the 
AVtj  Mirror  for  Travellers  (1828),  he  undertook  to  quiz  political 
or  fashionable  failings,  his  irony  was  not  infrequently  more 
severe  than  just.  The  same  objection  may  be  applied  with 
double  force  to  the  acrimonious  squibs  which  he  hurled  at 
British  critics  who  dared  sneer  at  American  innovations.* 
Like  many  of  his  contemporaries  Paulding  could  not  refrain 
from  using  his  stylus  as  a  dagger  whenever  patriotically  aroused, 
and  he  lost  no  opportunity  to  flaunt  the  merits  of  repubUcan 
institutions  before  the  "crowned  heads"  of  Europe.  He  may 
best  be  remembered  as  an  author  whose  faults  and  virtues 
corabined  to  make  him  exclusively  and  eminently  national. 

Salmagundi  was  but  one  of  a  number  of  hopeful  productions 
issued  by  two  or  three  young  men  in  combination  or  even  by 
I;;c  a  y  elubs  after  the  traditional  fashion  of  periodical  essays. 

'  S.-.'  nis  .  Rrxik  II,  Chap.  V.  •  See  also  Book  II,  Chap.  vn. 

'  S^v  ulso  Book  II,  Chap.  I. 
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In  1818-19  a  Baltimore  society,  which  claimed  Wirt  as  a  mem- 
bcr,  printed  a  fortnightly  leaflet  called  The  Red  Book,  containing, 
besides  verse,  occasional  papers  by  the  future  novelist,  John 
Pendleton  Kennedy.'     William  Tudor,  one  of  the  Monthly 
Antholo<,'y  Club  of  Boston,  and  first  editor  of  The  North  Ameri- 
can Rn'h-w,  collected  his  Miscellanies  in  1821,  and  in  that  and 
the  following  year  a  more  original  member  of  the  same  coterie, 
the  elder  Rich:ird  Henry  Dana,'  edited  and  mainly  wrote  the 
six  numbers  of  The  Idle  Man,  perhaps  the  most  notable  com- 
pctitor  of  Irving's  Sketch  Book.     Much  of  Dana's  work  may  be 
paralleled  elsewhere;  the  half-Shandean  meditation  on  a  suit- 
al)le  title  for  his  periodical,  the  sketches  of  Ned  Fillagree  and 
Bob  Brazen  and  of  the  whimsical  old  gentleman  and  his  club, 
the  eulogy  of  Kean's  acting,  and  tlie  plea  for  a  more  confident 
and  independent  criticism  of  American  books— though  this 
last  does  not  lack  vehemence — are  not  essentially  different 
from  such  stufT  as  essays  were  usually  composed  of.    But  the 
papers  on  "  Domestic  Life"  and  the  "Musings"  on  the  power 
of  the  imagination  redeem  their  triteness  of  subject  by  a  noble 
sincerity  and  depth  of  poetic  insij^ht  not  unworthy  of  a  prose 
Wordsworth.    Three  numbers  of  The  Idle  Man  are  taken  up  by 
talcs  of  gloomy  intensity  which  fall  within  the  compass  of  this 
chapter  only  as  they  illustrate  the  ease  with  which  the  periodi- 
cal essay  might  merge  with  the  then  unrecognized  short  story. 
Not  a  few  contributions  in  the  Miscellanies  of  Verplanck,  Bry- 
ant,  and  Sands  (originally  published  as  The  Talisman  for  1828, 
1829, 1830)  were  made  of  a  descriptive  or  didactic  essay  prefixed 
to  a  simple  tale,  and  the  gleanings  from  numerous  annuals 
included  by  the  publisher,  S.  G.  Goodrich,  in  Sketches  from  a 
Student's  Window  (i 841),  can  hardly  be  classed  except  as  an 
indistinguishable  compound  of  essays  and  stories.  In  none  of 
these  cases  are  the  narratives  apologues  or  character  sketches 
of  the  sort  traditionally  associated  with  the  periodical  essay. 

Dana,  though  he  continued  to  live  in  Cambridge,  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  Bryant  and  his  set.  Tlie  Idle  Man  was 
printed  in  New  York,  and  it  was  there,  naturally  enough,  that 
the  vein  opened  by  Irving  and  Paulding  in  Salmagundi  was 
most  consistently  followed  by  writers  of  the  Knickerbocker 
group,  many  of  them  contributors  at  one  time  or  another  to 
■  See  also  Book  II,  Chap.  vn.  >  See  also  Book  II,  Chap.  v. 
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Colonel  Morris's  New  York  Mirror.  From  that  paper  Theodore 
Sedgwick  Fay,  belter  known  as  the  authf)r  of  successful  but 
mccli(X-re  novels,  dipped  enough  of  his  occasional  writings  to 
fill  two  volumes  entitled  Dreams  and  K  vcrics  of  a  Quid  Man 
(1S32).  Save  for  the  lively  satire  of  the  Litllc  Genius  essays  and 
a  deli'  lous  travesty  of  Mrs.  TroUope,  there  is  l="le  ol  other 
than  historical  interest  in  Fay's  pictures  of  New  York  life. 
Distinctly  in  better  form  are  the  Crayon  Sketches  by  William 
Ciix,  an  English  printer  once  in  the  employ  of  The  Mirror.  In 
his  fondness  for  the  theatre,  his  devotion  to  Scott,  and  his  love 
of  old  English  scenes  and  customs.  Cox  h;,  1  much  in  common 
with  Irving.  Here  too  should  be  men  oned  the  editors,  Park 
Benjamin  of  The  American  Monthly  Magazine  and  Brother 
Jonathan,  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer;  Lewis  Guylord  Clark 
of  The  Knickerbocker  Maga'J.*ie;  and  his  twin  brother,  Willis 
Gaylord  Clark,  a  Philadelphia  journalist  whose  "  OUapodiana  " 
papers  inherited  something  of  Lamb  and  anticipated  something 
of  Holmes.' 

Flashes  of  cleverness,  geniality,  and  quiet  humour,  however, 
could  not  conceal  the  lack  of  originality  and  barrenness  of 
invention  that  were  becoming  more  and  more  ai)parent  among 
the  remoter  satellites  of  Geoffrey  Crayon.  The  stream  of  dis- 
cursive literature  was  indeed  running  dry  when  Nathaniel 
Parker  Willis  (1806-61)  burst  into  prominence  like  a  spring 
freshet,  frothy,  shallow,  temporary,  but  sweeping  all  before  it. 
This  prince  of  magazinists,  precociously  celebrated  as  a  poet 
even  before  his  graduation  from  Yale  in  1823,  and  petted  by 
society  in  this  country  and  abroad,  has  suflered  the  fate  of  other 
ten  days'  wonders.  Though  the  evanescent  sparkle  and  glanc- 
inj,'  brilliance  of  his  A  I'Abri,  less  extravagantly  known  by  its 
later  title  of  Letters  from  under  a  Bridge,  fully  deserved  Lowell's 
praise,  though  it  is  possible  to  understand  the  popularity  of 
his  vivid,  vivacious  glimpses  of  European  society  in  Pcncillings 
by  the  Way  and  the  vogue  of  his  clever  "Slingsby"  stories  in 
Inklings  of  Adventure,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Willis  too 
often  merited  the  charges  of  affectation  and  mawkishncss 
which  we  still  instinctively  associate  with  the  elaborately  gilded 
backs  of  his  many  volumes.  Unluckily  he  wrote  himself  out 
just  at  the  time  when  his  necessities  compelled  him  to  have 

'  Sec  also  Book  II,  Chap.  xx. 
16 
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continuous  recourse  to  his  pen  for  a  livc!ilux)d.  His  later  books 
sound  like  a  parody  of  his  true  maiuuT.  It  is  unnecessary, 
therefore,  to  tlwcll  upon  the  reasons  for  the  decline  of  his 
immense  reputation;  they  are  obvious. 

Nor  is  it  needful  to  disiinj^uish  the  paste  from  the  genuine 
in  the  composition  of  ihe  man  hinisilf ;  to  defend  him  from  the 
charge  of  puppyism  by  insisting  upon  his  kindliness  to  younger 
authors.    All  that  concerns  us  here  is  to  indicate  in  what  ways 
Willis  inaugurated  a  temix>rary  but   essential   phase  in  the 
develoijmcnt  of  the  essay  and  indeed  of  American  letters.    The 
time  had  come  to  break  with  the  smooth,  dry,  elegant  style. 
Willis's    romantic-   and    sentimental    ardour   influenced   more 
than  his  choice  of  subject;  it  dictated  his  whole  manner.    He 
was  the  most  formless  of  writers.    J  lis  eclectic,  tentative  genius 
readily  expressed  itself,  and  often  with  great  charm,  in  amor- 
phous informal  blends  of  essay.  Utter,  and  story.     Fleeting 
impressions,  "dashes  at  life,"  ephemera,  "hurry-graphs"  were 
his  forte.    In  an  established  form  like  the  novel  he  was  never 
successful.     Striving  to  be  original  at  all  costs,  he  first  em- 
bellished, then  later  mutilated  the  English  language,  sticking  it 
full  of  foreign  phrases,  coined  words,  and  oddities  of  diction 
culled  from  all  times  and  localities.     If  these  things  seem  in- 
tolerable when  compared   to  the  sure  classic  perfection  of 
Irving's  style,  we  must  remember  that  fluidity  is  essential  to 
the  innovator.    Willis  followed  no  tradition,  good  or  bad.    That 
with  no  guide  but  his  own  not  infallible  taste  he  should  have 
reached  at  his  best  an  easy,  supj^le  grace  of  manner,  never 
for  a  moment  tedious,  is  an  evidence  of  uncommon  powers, 
and  even  his  weaknesses,  his  not  mfrequent  soft  spots,  show 
that  at  least  he  was  independent  of  the  methods  of  eighteenth- 
century  prose. 

In  this  respect  Willis  has  been  compared  to  Leigh  Hunt, 
whom  in  several  ways  he  certainly  resembled,  but  he  was  not, 
like  Hunt,  an  omnivorous  reader.  The  social  sense  was 
stronger  in  him  than  literary  instinct;  the  merits  of  his  best 
work  are  the  merits  of  lively  chat.  During  his  European 
wanderings  he  learned  more  from  men  than  from  books,  and 
from  women  moKt  of  all.  His  Diotima  was  Lady  Blcssingtoii, 
whose  literary  dinners  and  soirees  were  duly,  in  The  Nnv  York 
Mirror,  dashed  at  by  his  free  pencil.    At  Gore  House  he  heard 
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j;  issip  of  Byron,  saw  D'Isracli  in  action,  and  met  Rogers, 
I'pKter.  M(x)rc.  anti  BuUvcr,  men  of  letters  and  men  of  the 
W'irld.  After  such  models  WilUs  shaped  liis  own  career.  He 
luxuriated  in  drawing-rooms  and  shone  at  dinners, 

The  topmost  hri;;ht  buhhlc  on  tlic  wave  of  The  Town. 

Witli  his  rapid  glances  into  the  kaleidoscope  of  society  he 
ontnhincd — for  his  readers — views  of  famous  places,  anecdotes 
of  travel,  reflections  by  the  way.  deseriptidns  of  scenery,  and 
olicrvalions  on  customs  and  characters,  in  all  a  delightfully 
varitd  mixture  and  exactly  suited  to  his  tastes  and  abilities. 
Ill  America  he  wrote  with  the  same  minuteness  ami  freshness 
of  liis  niral  life  and  rural  neighbours  at  Glcnmar>'  and  Idlewild, 
I  ainted  vivid  word-pictures  of  such  beauty  sjxits  as  Nahant  or 
TniUon  Falls,  or  sketched  fashionable  life  at  Ballston  and 
Sarati!^a  in  the  days  when  those  watering  jilaces  were  in  their 
first  glory.  There  where  woods  and  streams  were  enlivened  by 
llnwcred  waistcoats,  pink  champagne,  and  the  tinkle  of  serc- 
natks,  Willis  found  a  setting  for  some  of  his  most  characteristic 
writing.  Jaunty  and  impermanent  as  the  society  it  portrayed, 
his  pages  yet  contain  the  most  valuable  deposit  left  by  what 
Professor  Beers  has  happily  called  the  "Albuminous  Age"  of 
.\ni'jrican  literature. ' 

A  more  reserved,  though  hardly  less  voluminous  writer  than 
Willis,  was  the  critic,  biographer,  and  essayist,  Henry  Theodore 
Ttukcrman,  bom  in  Boston  in  1813  and  from  1845  until  his 
death  in  1 87 1  a  resident  of  New  Yori:.  As  a  young  man  he 
twice  spent  a  year  or  two  abroad,  of  which  the  fruits  were  an 
HcHtni  Sketch  Book  in  1835  and  several  other  volumes  of  travel. 
Meanwhile  he  had  been  reading  widely,  studying  art,  and 
n-.eeting  authors  and  painters.  These  things  combined  with  a 
ii;;tive  fineness  of  temperament  to  preser\-e  him  from  falling 
into  the  verbal  excesses  of  Willis.  Whatever  else  Tuckerman 
iaclced,  he  was  not  wanting  in  good  taste. 

As  a  critic  Tuckerman  earned  the  praise  of  Irving  for  his 
"liberal,  generous,  catholic  spirit."     The  solid  merits  of  his 
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Tiioiights  on  ihc  Fuels  v\ere  admired  in  Germany,   vvncrc 

■  Profesbor  H.  A.  Beers  has  in  every  rcspeet  said  the  last  word  on  Willis  in  his 
i-i/i  ^Amcritan  Men  of  Letters)  and  Introduction  to  Selectid  Prose  (1885). 
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^ork  was  ranslated.  But  more  popular  in  this  county  were 
a«.a./.n.  ,„  ./  utcrature  and  Essays,  Biographical  a^dCrTi 
cal,  wh,ch  illustrate  various  types  of  genius  by  little  biographies' 
of  representative  men.  Addison,  for  instance,  appeared-with 
no  reference  to  Dennie-as  the  Lay  Preacher.  Ma'nJTnt  J 
tions.  maga^.nc  art.cles  on  literature,  and  two  books  on  Amen 
can  arfsts  gave  evidence  of  Tuckerman's  critical  versatility 

ess^vf  T;  n1;  •'"  T^t\ ''  ''^"^"^  ^^P'-^^^"*  '"  his  familiar 
essajs.     The  Optirmst  (1850)  was  nearly  akin  to  the  miscel 

aneous  reflections  sometimes  imbedded  in  his  early  books  jf 

travel.    It  was  followed  by  The  Criterion,  more  appro^a Ly 

known  m  England  as  The  Collector,  in  1866.    Ant  qu^rian  n 

re  ?:;:'  ^^^^^^^f  ^-^->-  with  persire^r 

ccnce    Tuckerman  picks  his  meditative  and  discriminating 
^ay  along   he  byways  of  litemture  and  hfe.    Authors.  Picture" 

flon  of   llustrauve  anecdote  and  well-chosen  quotation.    With 

public  ^.lth  a  u-ide  range  of  literature.  His  cosmopoHtanism 
h<nvever.  though  of  considemble  service  to  his  contemporS 
prevented  him  from  interpreting  the  America  that  he  knew 

essays  arc  no  longer  cither  novel  or  informing.  Wll  and 
Whipple  have  left  him  scarc-ely  a  corner  of  his  chosen  fieW 


CHAPTER  IV 

Irving 

WASHINGTON  IRVING  was  bom  in  William  Street, 
Nevv  York  City,  3  April,  1783.    As  this  was  the  year 
in  which  the  colonies  finally  achieved  the  independ- 
ence for  which  they  had  been  fighting  for  seven  years,  Irving 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  author  produced  in  the  new  rei)ublic. 
The  writer  recalls  that  he  visited  Sunnyside  with  his  father 
a  year  or  two  before  the  death  of  Irving  and  heard  him  narrate, 
doubtless  not  for  the  first  time,  how,  when  he  was  a  youngster 
a  year  old,  his  nurse  had  held  him  up  in  her  arms  while  Washing- 
ton was  passing  by  on  horseback,  in  order  that  the  General 
mij^'ht  place  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  child  who  bore  his 
name.    "My  nurse  told  me  afterwards, "  said  Irving,  "that  the 
General  lifted  me  in  his  arms  up  to  the  pommel  of  his  saddle 
and  bestowed  upon  me  a  formal  blessing. "    The  listening  boy 
looked,  with  reverential  awe,  at  the  head  that  had  been  touched 
by  the  first  president,  but  when  later  he  told  his  father  about 
Irving's  words,  the  father  said:    "You  did  not  see  the  spot 
that  Washington   touched."       "And   why    not?"    was    the 
natural  question,     "  You  goose, "  came  the  retort,  "do  you  not 
know  that  Mr.  Irving  wears  a  wig?" 

Washington  Irving  was  prevented  by  poor  health  from 
following  his  two  elder  brothers  to  Columbia  College.  His 
fc^rmal  training  was  limited  to  a  course  of  a  few  years  in  the 
pul )lic  schools  of  the  day.  He  had  always,  however,  encouraged 
in  himself  a  taste  for  reading  and  an  interest  in  human  affairs 
^o  that  his  education  went  on  steadily  from  year  to  year.  His 
father,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  had  built  up  an  importing  busi- 
ncss  and  ranked  well  among  the  leading  merchants  of  the  city. 
Tbe  family  comprised  in  all  five  sons  and  two  daughters.    The 
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relations  to  each  other  of  these  brothers  and  sisters  were 
always  closely  sympathetic,  and  throughout  the  record  of 
Irving's  career  the  reader  is  impressed  with  the  loyal  service 
rendered,  first,  by  the  elder  brothers  to  the  younger,  and  later, 
when  the  family  i^ropcrty  had  disai)pcared  and  the  earnings  of 
the  youngster  had  become  the  mainstay  of  the  family,  by 
Washington  himself  to  his  seniors,  and  to  his  nieces. 

In  1804,  Irving,  who  had  just  attained  his  majority,  made 
his  first  journey  to  Europe.  His  father  had  died  some  years 
earlier,  and  the  direction  of  the  family  affairs  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  eldest  brother  William.  The  trip  seems  to  have  re- 
established Washington's  health,  which  had  been  a  cause  of 
anxiety  to  his  brothers.  After  a  voyage  of  forty-two  days  he 
landed  in  Bordeaux,  whence  he  journeyed  to  Paris.  He  then 
travelled  by  way  of  Marseilles  to  Genoa,  from  which  point 
he  went  by  stage-coach  through  some  of  the  picturesque  regions 
in  Italy.  It  was  on  these  trips  tliat  he  secured  his  first  im- 
pressions of  the  Italian  hill  country  and  of  the  life  of  the  country 
folk,  impressions  that  were  utilized  later  in  the  Tales  of  a 
Traveller.  From  Naples,  crossing  to  ralermo,  he  went  by  stage 
to  Alessina,  and  he  was  there  in  1S05  when  the  vessels  of  Xclson 
passed  through  the  straits  in  their  search  for  the  combined 
French  and  Spanish  fleet  under  Villeneuve,  a  search  which 
culminated  in  the  great  victory  at  Trafalgar. 

Journeying  in  Europe  during  those  years  of  war  and  of 
national  upheaval  was  a  dangerous  matter.  Irving  was  stoi)ix'd 
more  than  once,  and  on  one  occasion  was  arrested  at  some  place 
in  France  on  the  charge  of  being  an  English  spy.  He  seems  to 
have  borne  the  troublesome  interruptions  with  a  full  measure  of 
equanimity,  and  he  used  each  delay  to  good  purix)se  as  an 
opportunity  for  a  more  leisurely  study  of  the  environment  and 
of  the  persons  with  whom  he  came  into  touch.  He  returned 
to  New  York  early  in  1806,  .shortly  after  Europe  had  been 
shaken  by  the  battle  of  Austerlitz. ' 

Irving  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  November,  1806,  having 
previously  served  as  attorney's  clerk,  first  with  BroekhoLst 
Livingston  and  later  with  Josiah  Ugden  Hoffman.     The  law 

■  During  these  journeys  he  took  notes,  wrote  them  out  in  a  full  journal,  por- 
tions <.f  w'iieli  arc  siiorlly  to  be  published,  and  utilized  his  material  in  elaborate 
letters  to  his  relations. 
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failed,  however,  to  exercise  for  him  any  fascination,  and  his 
]Tactice  did  not  become  important.  He  had  the  opportunity 
of  1  icing  associated  as  a  junior  with  the  counsel  who  had  charge 
of  ilie  defence  of  Aaron  Burr  in  the  famous  trial  held  in  Rich- 
w.nnd  in  June,  1807.  The  writer  remembers  the  twinkle  in  the 
ol  i  gentleman's  eye  when  he  said  in  reply  to  some  question 
a!(>ut  his  legal  CAperiences,  "I  was  one  of  the  counsel  for 
r-r.rr,  and  Burr  was  acquitted. "  In  letters  written  from  Rich- 
mend  at  the  time,  he  was  frank  enough,  however,  to  admit  that 
he  had  not  been  called  upon  for  any  important  service.  During 
Ir\ing's  brief  i)rofcssional  association  with  Hoffman,  he  was 
ih\  ci)ted  as  an  intimate  in  the  Hoffman  family  circle,  and  it  was 
II  >fi"nian's  daughter  Matilda  who  was  the  heroine  in  the  only 
romance  of  the  author's  hfe.  He  became  engaged  to  Matilda 
wiicn  he  was  barely  of  age,  but  the  betrothal  lasted  only  a  few 
ir.nntiis,  as  she  died  suddenly  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  At  the 
time  oi  Ir\-ing's  death  it  was  found  that  he  was  still  wearing  on 
hi^  Ireast  a  locket  containing  her  miniature  and  a  lock  of  hair 
that  iiad  been  given  to  him  half  a  century  before. 

The  first  literary  undertaking  to  which  Irving's  pen  was 
dcNotcd,  apart  from  a  few  ephemeral  sketches  for  one  of  the 
d;.ily  papers,  was  a  serial  publication  issued  at  irregular  inter- 
val, during  1807-08,  under  the  title  of  Salmagundi.  In  this 
work,  Irving  had  the  collaboration  of  his  brother  William  and 
hi.  friend  James  K.  Paulding.'  The  Salmagundi  papers,  re- 
i-.-.L-d  later  in  book  form,  possess,  in  addition  to  their  interest 
a<  humorous  literature,  historical  value  as  pictures  of  social 
l!;o  in  New  York  during  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
t\".t.iiry. 

^  The  famous  History  of  New-York  was  published  in  1809. 
Tho  mystery  surrounding  the  disai)pcarance  of  old  Diedrich 
K'la  kcrbocker,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  authorship,  was  pre- 
.^  r\cd  for  a  number  of  months.  The  first  announcement  of 
thf  book  stated  that  the  manuscript  had  been  found  by  the 
landlord  of  the  Columbian  Hotel  in  New  York  among  the  effects 
ot  a  departed  lodger,  and  had  been  sold  to  the  printer  in  order 
to  olTset  the  lodger's  indebtedness.  Before  the  manuscript  was 
disposed  of,  Seth  Handaside,  the  landlord,  inserted  in  New 
\ork  and  Phdadelphia   papers   an   advertisement  describing 

■  Soc  also  Book  II,  Chaps.  I,  in,  v,  vii. 
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Mr.  Knukcrhockcr  and  asking  for  information  about  him 
When  acknowkHl-mcnl  of  llic  authorship  of  the  book  wai 
finally  made  l,y  Irving,  it  was  difficult  for  his  fellow  New 
Yorkers  to  believe  tliat  this  unsuccessful  young  lawyer  and 
attractive  "man  about  town"  could  have  produced  a  work 
giving  evidence  of  such  maturity  and  literary  jjower.  He  had 
secured  an  excellent  position  in  New  York  society,  a  society 
which  m  the  earlier  years  of  the  century  was  still  largely  made 
up  of  tlie  old  Dutch  families.  In  the  "veracious  chronicle" 
of  .Mr.  KmclaTbocker  free  use  was  made  of  the  names  of  these 
historic  families,  and  it  is  related  that  not  a  few  of  the  you-a 
au!  hor's  Dutch  friends  found  it  difficult  to  accord  forgiveness  for 
the  liberty  that  had  been  taken  witli  their  honourable  ancestor 
in  making  them  tlie  heroes  of  such  rollicking  episodes. 

After  a  brief  editorial  experience  in  charge  of  a  Philadelphia 
magazine  called  the  Amilcctic,  to  which  he  contributed  some 
essays  later  included  in  The  Sketch  Book,  Irving  enjoyed  for 
a  few  months   the  excitement  of  military  service.      He  was 
appointed  a  colonel  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Tompkins,  and 
dunng  the  campaign  of  1814  was  charged  with  responsibilities 
in  connection  with  the  defence  of  the  northern  line  of  New  York. 
In  1810,  Irving  had  been  taken  into  partnership  with  his 
two  brothers,  Peter  and  Ebenczer,  who  were  carrying  on  busi- 
ness as  general  merchants  and  importers;  and  on  the  declara- 
tion ot  peace  in  1814  he  was  sent  by  his  firm  to  serve  as  its 
representative  in  Livenwol.     If  the  business  plans  of  that  year 
had  pnn'cd  successful,  it  is  possible  that  Irving  might  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  have  remained  absorbed  in  commercial  under- 
takings, but  in  1S18  the  firm  was  overtaken  by  disaster  and  the 
young  lawyer-merchant  (never  much  of  a  lawyer  and  by  no 
means  imjxjrtant  as  a  merchant)  found  himself  adrift  in  Eng- 
land with  small  funds  and  with  no  assured  occupation  or 
pnxspects.    He  had  already  come  into  friendly  relations  with  a 
number  of  the  leading  authors  of  the  day,  a  group  which 
included  Scott.  Moore,  Southcy,  and  Jeffrey.     Scott  had  in 
fact  sought  him  out  very  promptly,  having  years  earlier  been 
fascinated  by  the  originality  and  the  humour  shown  in  The 
History  of  Xi'ii'-York. 

After  a  couple  of  years  of  desultory  travelling  and  writing, 
Irving  comjileted  a  series  of  papers  which  were  published  in 
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New  York  in  1819-20  and  in  London  in  1820,  under  the  title  of 
J'ltc  Sketch  Book.  It  is  by  this  volume  that  he  is  today  best 
known  among  readers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Tlie  book 
lias  been  translated  into  almost  every  Eurojjcan  ton;.^ue,  and 
f(ir  many  years  it  served,  and  still  serves,  in  France,  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  Italy  as  a  model  of  English  style  and  as  a  tcxt- 
hdok  from  which  students  arc  taught  their  English.  In  this 
latter  role,  it  took,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  place  of  The 
SiHCtator. 

The  publication  by  Murray  of  The  Sketch  Book,  and  two 
years  later  of  Braccbridge  Hall,  brought  Irving  at  once  into 
rci)ute  in  literary  circles  not  only  in  Great  nrilriin,  but  on  the 
G)nlincnt.     In   1826,   after  a  year  or  two  chiclly  sjx'nt  in 
travelling  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  he  was  appointed  by 
Alexander  Everett,  at  that  time  Minister  to  Spain,  attache  to 
the  Legation  at  Madrid,  and  this  first  sojourn  in  Sjjain  had  an 
important  influence  in  shaping  the  direction  of  Irving's  future 
litcrarj'  work.     In  July,  1827,  he  brought  to  completion  his 
biot^raphy  of  Columbus,  later  followed  by  the  account  of  the 
Com  pa  I!  ions  of  Columbus  ( 1 83 1 ) .     The  Columbus  was  published 
in  London  and  in  Philadelphia  in  1828  and  secured  at  once 
cordial  and  general  appreciation.    Southey  wrote  from  London  : 
"Tills  work  places  Irving  in  the  front  rank  of  modem  bio- 
graphers";  and  Edward  Everett  said  that  "through  the  Colum- 
bus, Irving  is  securing  the  position  of  founder  of  the  American 
school  of  polite  learning."     Irving  continued  absorbed  and 
fascinated  with  the  examination  of  the  Spanish  chronicles.    He 
made  long  sojourns  in  Granada,  living  for  a  great  part  of  the 
tunc  within  the  precincts  of  the  Alhambra,  and  later  he  spent  a 
year  or  more  in  Seville.    He  occupied  himself  collecting  material 
for  the  completion  of  The  Conquest  of  Granada,  published  in 
1.S29,  and  for  the  Legetids  of  the  Alhambra,  publislied  in  1S32. 

In  1828,  Irving  declined  an  offer  f)f  one  hundred  guineas  to 
^vrite  an  article  for  The  Quarterly  Rreird.',  of  which  his  friend 
.Murray  was  the  publisher,  on  the  ground,  as  he  wrote,  "that 
tlic  Review  [then  under  the  editorshiji  of  Gifford]  has  been  so 
persistently  hostile  to  our  countr>'  that  I  cannot  draw  a  pen  in 
its  service."  This  episode  may  count  as  a  fair  rejoinder  to 
Certain  of  the  home  critics  who  were  then  accusing  Irving  (;is 
halt  a  century  later  Lowell  was,  in  like  maimer,  accused)  of 
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having  become  so  much  al^sorbcd  in  his  English  sympathies  as 
to  have  lost  his  i)alri()tisni. 

In  i8:!y.  Irving  was  made  a  member  of  the  Royal  Acadcmv 
of  Ilistorj'  in  Madrid,  and  having  in  the  same  year  been  -„) 
pomted  Secretary-  of  Legation  by  Louis  MeLane,  he  again  talk 
up  Ins  residence  ni  London.  Here,  in  l«:,(>,  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature  voted  to  him  as  a  recognition  of  his  "service  to 
histor>-  and  to  literature"  one  of  its  gold  medals.  The  other 
me<lal  ..f  tliat  year  was  given  to  Ilallani  for  his  Ilistcrv  of  the 
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Ages.  A  httle  later  Oxford  honoured  Irving  with  the 
de;;ree  ot  Doctor  of  Laws.  Tlie  ceremony  of  the  installation 
was  a  serious  experience  for  a  man  of  his  shy  and  retiring 
lialHls.  As  he  sat  in  the  Senate  Hall,  the  students  saluted  him 
with  cries  „f  "Here  comes  old  Knickerbocker,"  "How  abot-t 
LiialKxl  Crane?"  "Has  Rip  \-an  Winkle  waked  up  yet?" 
and  "Who  discovered  Columbus?" 

Iti  IS;, J.  Irx-ing  returned  to  New  York,  having  been  absent 

from    his   country-   for  seventeen  years.      His   fellow   citizens 

w.  Icomed  him,  not  a  little  to  his  own  discomfiture    with  a 

h  nqnet  given  in  the  City  Hall,  wliere  the  orator  of  the' evening 

••     Iressed  him  as  the  "Dutch  Herodotus.  "    Later  in  the  year 

made  a  journey  through  the  lerricor)-  of  the  Southwest,  an 

■■■mt  of  which  he  published  un<kr  tlie  title  of  J  Tour  on  the 

■airn-s  i  i,S35).    His  description  of  St.  Louis  as  a  frontier  post 

-  i   of^  t;;e  great   wilderness   extending   to   the   west   of  the 

-  ^is.^.pr:  still   makes  interesting  reading.     Returning  from 
}•  wa}-  ..f  Xew  Orleans,  he  visited  Columbia.  South 

iiere  he  was  the  guest  of  Governor  Hamilton.  The 
.vho  had  just  transmitted  to  the  legislature  the  edict 
■')n,  insisted  that  the  author  must  rcjieat  his  visit 

to  t])o  "Certainly,"  responded  the  guest,  "I  will  come 

vrdh  t'lu   :irst  troops." 

In  ,  ;,4,  Ir\-ing  declined  a  Democratic  nomination  for 
Congress,  and  in  1.S38  he  put  to  one  side  the  Tammanv  nomina- 
tion lor  mayor  of  New  Y(,rk  and  also  an  ofTcr  from  President 
\an  iJuren  to  make  him  Secretary-  of  the  Xavv.  In  1H42  he 
a.  'vpted  from  President  Tyler  the  appointment  of  Minister  to 
Spu.n.  Tlie  suggestion  had  come  to  the  President  from  Daniel 
V^cbstcT.  at  t!iat  time  Secretary-  of  State.  The  succeeding 
hvc  years  were  in  large  jxirt  devoted  to  the  collection  of  material 
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n  I.iiing  to  the  history  and  the  legends  of  Spain  during  the 
Moorish  occupation. 

On  his  return  to  New  York  in  1846,  he  met  with  a  serious 
(:isapi)ointnicnt.  His  books  were  out  of  print,  at  least  in  the 
United  States,  and  his  Philadelphia  publishers  assured  him 
tiiat,  as  there  was  no  longer  any  public  demand  for  his  writ- 
i:.-s,  it  would  be  an  unprofitable  venture  to  put  nen  editions 
ii;)<i:i  tlie  market.  They  explained  that  the  public  taste  had 
ci:aiiKcd,  and  that  a  new  style  of  authorship  was  now  in  vogue. 
'1  lie  books  had  in  fact  been  out  of  print  since  1845,  but  at  that 
time  Irving,  slill  absent  in  Spain,  had  concluded  that  the  plan 
fiT  revised  editions  might  await  his  return.  To  be  told  now  by 
jiiihlisliers  of  experience  that  The  Sketch  Book,  Knickerbocker, 
Columbus,  and  the  other  books,  notwithstanding  their  original 
pasiige,  had  had  their  day  and  were  not  wanted  by  the  new 
j,\'ncration,  was  a  serious  shock  to  Irving  not  only  on  the 
-round  of  the  blow  to  his  confidence  in  himself  as  an  author, 
l)ut  because  his  savings  were  inconsiderable,  and  he  needed  the 
continued  income  that  he  had  hoped  to  secure  from  his  pen. 

His  personal  wants  were  few,  but  he  had  always  used  his 
resources  generously  among  his  large  circle  of  relatives,  and 
hAv'uv^  neither  wife  nor  child  he  had  made  a  home  at  Sunnyside 
f  r  an  aged  brother  Ebenezer,  and  at  one  time  for  no  less  than 
five  nieces.  Some  western  land  investments,  which  in  later 
years  became  profitable,  were  at  this  time  liabilities  instead  of 
resources,  and  his  immediate  financial  prospects  were  discourag- 
in;^.  He  had  taken  a  desk  in  the  office  of  his  brother  John  Treat 
Irving,  and  to  John  he  now  spoke,  possibly  half  jestingly,  of 
the  necessity  of  resuming  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  was  at 
this  time  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  as  it  was  forty  years  since 
he  liad  touched  a  law  book,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  he  could 
have  made  himself  of  much  value  as  a  counsellor. 

One  morning  eariy  in  iS.jS,  he  came  into  the  office  in  a 
joyful  frame  of  mind.  He  tossed  a  letter  over  to  his  brother 
saying:  "John,  here  is  a  fool  of  a  publisher  willing  to  give  me 
?Joo()  a  year  to  go  on  scribbhng."  The  "fool  of  a  pubhsher" 
^vas  the  late  George  P.  Putnam,  who  had  recently  returned 
Iroin  London  where  he  had  for  eight  years  been  engaged  in 
tlie  attemj)t  to  induce  the  English  public  to  buy  American 
IjMuks.     Mr.  Putnam  now  proposed  to  issue  a  uniform  revised 
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edition  of  all  of  living's  writings,  with  which  should  be  asso- 
ciatcd  the  books  that  he  might  later  bring  to  completion,  and 
to  pay  to  the  author  a  royalty  on  each  copy  sold,  guarantlxjing 
against  such  royalty  for  a  term  of  three  years  a  sum  increasing 
with  each  year.  It  may  lie  mentioned  as  evidence  of  the  accu- 
racy  of  tlic  imblishcr's  judgment  that  the  payments  during  the 
years  in  which  this  guaranty  continued  were  always  substan- 
tially in  excess  of  the  amounts  contracted  for. 

In  1.S49,  the  London  publisher  Bohn  began  to  print  un- 
authonzcd  iditions  of  the  various  books  of  Irving.    A  scries  of 
litiK'ations  ensued,  as  a  result  of  which  the  authorized  publisher 
Murray  and  Bentley,  discouraged  with  a  long  fight  and  with 
tiie  great  expense  incurred  in  securing  protection  under  the 
exisimg  coi)yright  regulations,  accepted  the  offer  of  the  pirate 
for  the  use.  at  a  purely  nominal  price,  of  their  publishing  rights 
and  Irving's  works  came  thus  to  be  included  in  Bohn's  Library" 
Series.    Copyright  in  Great  Britain,  as  in  the  United  States, 
was  in  1850  in  a  very  unsatisfactory'  condition,  and  it  was  not 
easy  to  ascertain  from  the  provisions  of  the  British  statute  just 
what  nghts  could  be  maintained  by  alien  authors.    So  far  as 
American  authors  were  concerned,  this  uncertainty  continued 
until,  through  the  enactment  of  the  statute  of  1891,  an  inter- 
national c<ipyright  relation  was  secured. 

As  one  result  of  the  transfer  to  Bohn  of  the  control  of  the 
English  editions  of  Irving's  eariier  volumes,  the  author  found 
that  he  could  not  depend  upon  any  material  English  receipts 
for  his  later  works.  For  the  right  to  publish  the  English  edition 
of  the  Lijc  of  Washington  (a  work  comprised  in  five  volumes) 
Bentley  paid  the  sum  of  £50,  which  was  a  sad  reduction  from 
the  £3(XK)  that  Murray  had  given  him  for  the  Columbus. 

In  December,  1S52,  Irving  wrote  to  his  American  publisher 
a  letter  of  thanks,  which  is  notable  as  an  expression  both  of  the 
sense  of  faimoss  and  of  the  modest  nature  of  the  man.  That 
this  expn-ssir)n  of  friendship  was  not  a  mere  empty  courtesy, 
he  had  opportunity  of  making  clear  a  few  years  later.  In  1857, 
partly  because  of  the  mismanagement  of  his  financial  partner 
and  partly  because  of  the  general  financial  disasters  of  the 
year,  Mr.  Putnam  was  comiiclled  to  make  an  assignment 
of  his  business  In-ing  received  proj^ositions  from  a  number  of 
other  publishers  for  the  transfer  of  his  books,  the  commercial 
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value  of  which  was  now  fully  appreciated.  From  some  of  these 
I)roiK)sitions  he  could  have  secured  more  satisfactory  returns 
tli.iii  were  coming  to  him  under  the  existing  arrangement.  He 
declined  them  all,  however,  writing  to  his  publisher  to  the  effect 
t!ial  as  hmg  as  a  Putnam  remained  in  the  publishing  business, 
lu'  pmiKJsed  to  retain  for  his  books  the  Putnam  imprint.  He 
ptiahased  from  the  assignee  the  plates  and  the  publishing 
a:;Rcnients;  he  held  these  i)latcs  for  a  year  or  more  until  Mr. 
Put  nam  was  in  a  ixisition  to  resume  the  control  of  the  publica- 
tion, and  he  then  restored  them  to  his  publisher.  He  waived 
t!n>  lart,'er  proceeds  to  which,  as  the  owner  of  the  plates,  he 
would  have  been  entitled,  and  insisted  that  the  old  publishing 
arranfiement  should  be  resumed.  Such  an  episode  is  interesting 
ill  the  long  and  somewhat  troubled  history  of  the  relations  of 
autluirs  with  publishers,  and  it  may  be  considered  equally 
crc'ilitahle  to  both  parties. 

The  final,  and  in  some  respects  the  greatest  of  Irving's 
pro.luctions,  the  Life  of  Washington,  was  completed  on  his 
scwnty-sixth  birthday,  1859,  and  a  month  or  two  later  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  holding  in  his  hands  the  printed  volume.    His 
ilcaih  came  on  29  November,  of  the  same  year,  and  he  was  laid 
to  rest  in  the  beautiful  little  graveyard  of  the  Sleepy  Hollow 
Church.    The  writer  has  in  his  memory  a  picture  of  the  great 
uiather-beaten  walls  of  the  quaint  little  church  with  the  back- 
ground of  forest  trees  and  the  surroundings  of  the  moss-covered 
graves.    Beyond  on  the  roadside  could  be  seen  the  grey  walls  of 
the  mill,  in  front  of  which  Ichabod  Crane  had  clattered  past, 
pursued  by  the  headless  horseman.     The  roadside  and  the 
neighbouring  fields  were  crowded  with  vehicles,  large  and  small, 
whi(  h  had  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  countryside.     It  was 
evident  from  the  words  and  from  the  faces  of  those  that  had 
come  together  that  the  man  whose  life  was  closed  had  not  only 
niaile  for  himself  a  place  in  the  literature  of  the  world,  but  had 
!x<.n  accepted  as  a  personal  friend  by  the  neighbours  of  his 
home. 

Washington  Irving  occupied  an  exceptional  position  among 
the  liierar>'  workers  of  his  country.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to 
I'e-m  his  writing  at  a  time  when  the  patriotic  sentiment  of  the 
iia'ion  was  taking  shape,  and  when  the  citizens  were  giving 
their  thoughts  to  the  constructive  work  that  was  being  done  by 
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their  selected  leaders  in  framing  the  foundations  of  the  new 
state.  It  was  «iven  to  Irving  to  make  clear  to  his  countrymen 
that  Americans  were  competent  not  merely  to  organize  a  state 
but  to  produce  liurature.  He  was  himself  a  clear-headed  and 
devoted  patriot,  hut  he  was  able  to  free  himself  from  the  local 
feeliiiy  of  antagonism  toward  the  ancient  enemy  Great  Britain, 
and  from  the  prejudice  against  other  nations,  always  based 
ui)on  ijjnorance.  that  is  so  often  confused  with  patriotism. 
Irvin-'s  eariy  memories  and  his  eariy  reading  had  to  do  with 
the  events  and  with  the  produc  tions  of  colonial  days.  Addison 
and  Goldsmith  are  the  two  English  writers  with  whose  works 
his  pn)ductions.  or  at  least  those  relating  to  English  sub- 
jc-cts.  have  been  most  frequently  compared.  His  biography  of 
Goldsmith  shows  the  keenest  personal  sympathy  with  the 
sweetness  of  nature  and  the  literary  ideals  of  his  subject. 
Irviiig's  works  came,  therefore,  to  he  a  connecting  Hnk  between 
the  literature  of  England  (or  the  i:nglish-inspired  literature  of 
the  colonies)  and  the  litcrar>-  creations  that  were  entitled  to  the 
name  American,  and  they  exjircssed  the  character,  the  method 
of  thought,  the  ideals,  and  the  aspiration  of  Enghsh  folk  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  greatest  intellectual  accomplishment  to  be  credited  to 
New  York  during  the  first  years  of  the  republic  was  the  pro- 
duction of  The  Federalist.     It  is  fair  to  claim,  however,  that 
with  Irving  and  witli  those  writers  immediately  associated  with 
his  work  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
began  the  real  literature  of  the  country.     Partly  by  tempera- 
ment and  by  character,  and  partly,  of  course,  as  a  result  of  the 
opportunities  that  came  to  him  after  a  close  personal  knowledge 
of  England,  with  a  large  understanding  of  things  Continental, 
Irving,  while  in  his  convictions  a  sturdy  American,  became  in 
his  sympathies  a  cosmopolitan.    His  first  noteworthy  produc- 
tion. The  History  of  Xew-York,  is  so  distinctive  in  its  imagina- 
tion and  humour  that  it  is  difficult  to  class.    It  is  purely  local 
in  the  sense  that  the  characters  and  the  allusions  all  have 
to  do  with  the  Dutch  occupation  of  Manhattan  Island  and  the 
Hudson  River  region,  but,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  cordial 
appreciation  given  to  the  book  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  humour  of  Mr.  Knickerbocker  was  accepted  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  the  worid. 
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In  the  production  of  The  Sketch  Book,  Irving  was  able  not 
only  to  enhance  his  fame  hy  a  charminK  contribution  to  litera- 
ture, but  to  render  a  siK-cial  service  to  two  countries,  England 
aiul  America.  The  book  came  into  i)rint  at  a  time  when  ihc 
bitterness  of  the  war  which  closed  in  1H14  was  still  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  both  contestants.  It  was  a  time  when  it  was  the 
fashion  in  America  to  use  Great  Britain  as  a  bu^^-aboo,  as  a 
synonym  for  all  that  was  to  ha  abominated  in  political  theories 
and  in  political  action.  The  word  "British"  was  associated 
in  the  minds  of  most  Americans  with  an  attempt  at  domination, 
while  in  England,  on  the  other  hand,  a-ferenees  to  the  little 
Vi'.nkec  nation  were  no  more  friendly,  and  things  American 
were  persistently  decried  and  sneered  at. ' 

It  was  of  enormous  value  that  at  such  a  jwriod,  first  in  the 
list  of  patriotic  Americans  who  through  sympathetic  knowledge 
of  England  have  come  to  serve  as  connecting  links  between  the 
two  countries,  Irving  should  have  been  a  resident  in  England 
and  should  have  absorbed  .so  thoroughly  the  spirit  of  the  best 
that  there  was  in  English  life.     It  was  in  part  because  men 
honoured  in  Great  Britain,  writers  like  Scott.  Souihcy,  Roger;, 
Roscoe,  Moore,  men  of  affairs  like   Richard    Bentley,   Jolm 
Murray,  and  many  others,  came  not  only  to  respect,  but  to  have 
alTcctionate  regard  for,  the  American  author,  and  it  was  in  part 
because  the  books  written  by  this  man  showed  such  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  things  and  of  men  English,  that  1    gland  was 
brought  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  possibilities  of  America. 
If  lliere  could  come  from  the  States  a  man  recognized  as  one  of 
nature's  gentlemen,  and  to  be  accci)ted  as  a  comi)anion  of  the 
best  in  the  land,  a  man  whose  writings  on  things  English  won 
the    highest    approval  of   the   most   authoritative   critics,    it 
was  evident  that  there  were  possibilities  in  tliis  new  English- 
speaking  state.     If  one  American  could  .secure  friendships  in 
Groat  Britain,  if  one  American  could  make  a  noteworthy  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  the  English  tongue,  the  way  was 
thrown  open  to  other  Americans  to  strengthen  and  widen  the 
ties  and  the  relations  between  the  two  countries.    An  American 
critic  who  might  have  been  tempted  to  criticize  some  of  the 
papers  in  The  Sketch  Book  as  unduly  English  in  their  sympathies 
and  as  indicating  a  surrender  by  the  author  of  his  American 

■  See  also  Book  II,  Chap.  I. 
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principles,  was  estopped  from  any  such  folly  by  the  fact  ih., 
the  same  volume  contained  those  immortal  fcgcnd    of    h 
Hudson,  R^pVan  Winkle  and  Tke  Le,e.d  of  sCpt  itl^ 
In  these  stones,  poems  m  prose,  the  author  utilized,  as  the' 
pathway  and  msp,rat:on  for  his  imagination,  the  great  river  o 
wh:eh  he  was  so  fond.    If  Irving's  descriptions  of  x^ral  EnZd 
we  e  to  g:ve  fresh  mterest  to  American  readers  in  the  old  £ 
of  their  forefathers,  the  skill  wnth  which  he  had  utilized! 
radmona   legends  of  the  Catskill  Mountains  and  had "t 
fanaful   stones   along    the  roadway  of  Sleepy  Hollow  ml 
clear  to  readers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  imaSna 
tion  and  hteraiy  style  were  not  restricted  to  Europe 

The  work  begun  in  The  Sketch  Book  was  continued  in  Brace 
hndge    lull.     Here  also  we  have  that  combination  (possibi; 
paralleled  m  no  other  work  of  literature)  of  things  EngHsh  3 
things  Amencan.     Squire  Bracebridge  is.  of  course    a  linea 
descendant  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.     It  is  noHeces  "1 
however,  because  Irving  was  keenly  sympathetic  w"th  AdS' 
son  s  mode  of  thought,  to  speak  of  Irv^ng'sLro  as  an  imitatt  ' 
England  has  produced  more  than  one  squire,  and  Bra^ebriXe 
and  the  family  of  the  Hall  were  the  creations  of  the  rr^erict 
observer     The  English  home  of  the  early  nineteenth  ce^turJ  i 
presented  in  a  picture  that  is  none  the  less  artistic  beeausT 
can  be  accepted  as  trustworthy  and  exact.    In  this  vowJ. 
..uv.  a..o  a  cnaractenstic  American  study,  Dolph  Ileylher  a 
fresh  romance  of  Irving's  beloved  Hudson  River  ^ 

The  Tales  of  a  Traveller,  the  scenes  of  which  were  laid  partly 
in  Italy,  show  the  versatility  of  the  author  in  bringing  hfs™> 
agination  into  han^ony  with  varied  surroundings     Whth" 
the  subject  be  m  England,  in  France,  or  in  Italy  wheTher  he 
IS  wnting  of  the  Alhambra  or  of  the  Hudson,  LTng  aW 
succeeds  in  coming  into  the  closest  sympathy  w4thTis  enS 
ment.    He  has  the  artist's  touch  in  the  Ability  to  rep  oduc^The" 
atmosphere  in  wh^h  the  scenes  of  his  stories  are  placed     " 

Ihe  L,fe  of  Columbus  may  be  considered  as  presenting 
Irving  s  first  attempt  at  history,  but  it  was  an  at  temp    ^ 
ecured  for  him  at  once  a  place  in  the  first  rank  among  Srians 

.ader  the  personalis  Of  the  ^^L^™-—;;^:^: 
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man  who  was  so  absorbed  in  his  own  belief  that  he  was  able  to 
impress  this  upon  the  skeptics  about  him.  We  have  before  us  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  Sjianish  Court  from  which,  after  patient 
.  Tori,  Columbus  secured  the  grudging  support  for  his  expedi- 
tion, and  we  come  to  know  each  member  of  the  httle  crew 
through  whose  service  the  great  task  was  brought  to  accom- 
plishment. Irving  makes  clear  that  the  opposition  of  the 
clerics  and  the  apathy  of  King  Ferdinand  were  at  last  overcome 
only  through  the  sympathetic  support  given  to  the  project  by 
Queen  Isabella. 

In  the  Conquest  of  Granada,  the  narrative  is  given  in  a 
humorous  form,  but  it  represents  the  result  of  very  thorough 
historic  research.  By  the  device  of  presenting  the  record 
through  the  personality  of  the  mythical  priestly  chronicler, 
Fray  Agapida,  blindly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Church, 
Ir\-ing  is  able  to  emphasize  less  invidiously  than  if  the  state- 
ments were  made  direct,  the  bitterness,  the  barbarism,  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  so-called  Christianity  of  the  Spaniards. 
Through  the  utterances  of  Agapida,  we  come  to  realize  the 
narrowness  of  Ferdinand  and  the  priestly  arrogance  of  Ferdi- 
nand's advisers.  The  admiration  of  the  reader  goes  out  to  the 
fierce  patriotism  of  the  great  Moorish  leader.  El  Zagal,  and  his 
sympathies  are  enlisted  for  the  pathetic  career  of  Boaudil,  the 
last  monarch  of  Granada.  Granada  was  Irving's  favourite 
production,  and  he  found  himself  frankly  disappointed  that 
(possibly  on  the  ground  of  the  humorous  form  given  to  the 
narrative)  the  book  failed  to  secure  full  acceptance  as  history 
and  was  not  considered  by  the  author's  admirers  to  take  rank 
with  his  more  popular  work. 

The  AUiambra,  which  has  been  called  the  "Spanish  Sketch 
Book,"  is  a  beautiful  expression  of  the  thoughts  and  dreams  of 
the  author  as  he  muses  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Moors.  The  reader  feels  that  in  recording  the  great  struggle 
which  terminated  in  1492  with  the  triumph  of  Spain,  Irving's 
sympathies  are  not  with  the  conquering  Christians  but  with 
the  defeated  Moslems. 

The  Life  of  MaJwmet  and  the  supplementary  volume  on  the 
successors  of  Mahomet  followed  in  1849-50.  The  biographies 
constitute  good  narrative  and  give  further  examples  of  the 
author's  exceptional  power  of  characterization.    If  they  fail  to 
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reach  the  high  standard  of  the  Columbus,  it  is  doubtless  because 

Irving  possessed  no  such  close  familiarity  with  the  environ- 
ment  of  lus  subjects.     In  Spain  he  had  made  long  sojourns  and 
had  become  imbued  with  tlie  atmosphere  of  the  Spanish  legends 
and  Ideals.    He  knew  his  Italy,  in  like  manner,  from  pe^.onal 
observation  and  from  sympathetic  relations  with  the  peasants 
no  less  than  the  .scholars,  but  Arabia  was  to  him  a  distant  land 
The  wntmg  of  Columbus  prepared  tlie  way  for  Irving's  chief 
histoncal  achievement.    The  Life  of  IVashiuston  is  not  only  a 
biography  presenting  with  wonderful  precision  and  complete- 
ness the  nature  and  career  of  a  great  American,  but  a  st  ^dy.  and 
tlie  first  study  of  importance,  of  the  evolution  of  the  republic 
Irving  had  given  thought  and  planning  to  the  biography  foi 
years  before  he  was  able  to  put  a  pen  to  the  work.    As  early  as 
1832  he  had  confided  to  some  of  his  nearer  friends  his  an  Lition 
to  associate  his  name  with  that  of  Washington  and  to  devote 
such  literary  and  historical  ability  as  he  possessed  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  literary  monument  to  the  Father  of  the  Republic     The 
work  iKid,  of  necessity,  been  postponed  during  his  long  sojourn 
m  England  and  the  later  residence  in  Spain,  but  he  never  per- 
mitted him.self  to  put  the  plan  to  one  side.    As  soon  as  the  sales 
of  the  new  Putnam  ed-'tion  of  the  eariier  works  and  of  the  later 
volumes  tliat  he  had  been  able  to  add  to  these  freed  him  from 
financial  care,  he  began  the  collection  of  material  for  the  great 
history     He  had  already  travelled  over  much  of  the  country 
with  which  the  career  of  his  hero  was  connected.    He  knew  by 
the  obser^^ations  of  an  intelligent  traveller  the  regions  of  New 
England    New  Jersey.  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia, 
while  with  the  temtorj^  of  New  York  he  had  from  his  youth 
been  familiar.    The  Hudson  River,  which  had  heretofore  served 
as  the  pathway  for  Irvung's  dreams  of  romance,  was  now  to  be 
studied  histoncally  as  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  critical  of 
the  campaigns  of  the  Revolution.     Since  the  date  of  Irving's 
work,  later  historians  have  had  the  advantage  of  fuller  mate- 
rial, particularly  that  secured  from  the  correspondence  in  the 
homes  of  Revolutionary-  leaders.  North  and  South,  but  no  later 
histonan  has  found  occasion  for  any  corrections  of  importance, 
euher  in  the  details  of  Ir^nng's  narrative,  or  in  his  analysis  of 

tlir>  rhnr'i/->tr""'^  r>f  <'-n  »->-i-.-v  i '  L       1  .  "^ 

.-  ,..  r.-).  .e..  ot  .,::e  men  tnrough  whom  the  great  contest  was 
earned  on.    Irving  possessed  one  qualification  which  is  lacking 
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in  the  make-up  of  not  a  few  conscientious  and  able  historians. 
His  strain  of  romance  and  his  power  of  imagination  enabled 
him  to  picture  to  himself  and  to  make  vivid  the  scenes  de- 
scribed, and  the  nature,  the  purpose,  and  the  manner  of  thought 
of  each  character  introduced.  The  reader  is  brought  into 
personal  association  with  the  force  and  dignity  of  the  great 
leader;  with  the  assumption,  the  vanity,  the  exaggerated  opi- 
nion of  his  powers  and  ability  of  Charles  Lee;  with  the  sturdy 
patriotism,  the  simple-hearted  nature,  persistence,  and  pluck 
of  the  pioneer  fighter  Israel  Putnam;  with  the  skill,  leadership, 
and  unselfishness  of  Philip  Schuyler;  with  the  pettiness  and 
bumptiousness  of  Gates;  with  the  grace,  fascination,  and  loyalty 
of  Lafayette;  and  with  the  varied  attainments  and  brilliant 
qualities  of  that  wonderful  youth  Alexander  Hamilton.  We 
are  not  simply  reading  descriptions,  we  are  looking  at  living  pic- 
tures, and  the  historic  narrative  has  the  quality  of  a  vitascope. 

The  production  of  this  great  history  constituted  a  fitting 
culmination  to  the  literary  labours  of  its  author.  When  Irving 
penned  the  last  word  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Washington,  he 
was  within  a  few  months  of  his  death.  The  work  on  this  volume 
had  in  fact  been  a  strain  upon  his  vitality,  and  there  were  times 
when  he  needed  to  exert  his  will  power  to  the  utmost  in  order 
to  complete  the  task  allotted  to  himself  for  the  day.  He  said 
pathetically  from  time  to  time  to  his  nephew  and  loyal  aid 
Pierre  and  to  his  friend  Putnam,  "I  do  not  know  whether  I 
may  be  spared  to  complete  this  history,  but  I  shall  do  my  best." 
In  this  his  final  work,  the  shaping  of  the  fifth  volume,  he  did 
his  best. 

It  may  fairiy  be  contended  for  this  American  author,  whose 
work  dates  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  Republic,  that  his 
writings  possess  vitality  and  continued  importance  for  the 
readers  of  this  later  century.  His  historical  works  have,  as 
indicated,  a  distinctive  character.  They  are  trustworthy  and 
dignified  history,  while  they  possess  the  literary  charm  and 
grace  of  the  work  of  a  true  man  of  letters.  For  the  world  at 
large,  Irving  will,  however,  doubtless  best  be  known  by  his 
works  of  imagination,  and  the  students  in  the  gallery  in  Oxford 
who  chaffed  "Diedrich  Knickerbocker"  as  he  was  receiving  his 
degree  were  probably  ri:;ht  in  selecting  as  the  characteristic 
and  abiding  production  of  the  author  his  Rip  Van  Winkle. 


CHAPTER  V 

Bryant  and  the  Minor  Poets 
I.    Bryant 

TO  the  old-fashioned  prayers  which  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother taught  him,  the  little  boy  bom  in  Cummington 
Massachusetts,  3  November,  1794,  a  year  before  John 
Keats  across  the  sea,  was  wont  to  add  (so  we  learn  from  the 
Autobiographical  Fragment),'  his  private  supplication  that  he 
might  "receive  the  gift  of  poetic  genius,  and  write  verses  that 
might  endure. " 

This  inner  urge  and  bent,  witnessed  so  early  and  so  long 
could  not  be  severed,  early  or  late,  from  the  unfathomable 
world.    Bryant's  was  a  boyhood  and  youth  among  the  virginal 

woods.    h!n<:     and    ctrAomc     ^,^r-^"    -    '^ <•    "  i 

'  ^'  — '  -"---.^..o,  u.inons  u  laimci  luiK  and  country 
labours  and  pastimes,  in  a  Puritan  household,  with  a  father 
prominent  in  the  state  as  physician  and  legislator,  whose 
independence  and  breadth  are  attested  by  a  leaning  toward 
that  hberahsm  which  was  to  develop  into  the  American  Uni- 
tarian movement  and  by  his  enlightened  devotion,  as  critic  and 
fnend,  to  the  boy's  ambitions  in  rhyme.  Private  tutoring  by 
unpretending  clergymen,  a  year  at  poverty-stricken  Williams 
College,  law  studies  in  an  upland  office,  distasteful  practice  as 
a  poor  country  lawyer,  a  happy  marriage  with  her  whose 
birth  was  in  the  forest  shades, " '  death,  season  by  season  of 
those  nearest  and  dearest,  travel  down  among  the  slave-holding 
states  and  out  to  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  where  his  brothers  and 
mother  were  for  a  second  time  pioneers,  with  voyages  on  various 

'  GoJ-.vin,  Life,  vol.  i,  p.  25. 

ared^d^nthifchap'S^f '^  ^''"°  ^""^^'  '""  "''''''  ^"  '^"'^  ^^-^^'^ 
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occasions  to  the  West  Indies,  to  Europe,  and  to  the  Levant,  and 
fitly  years  as  a  New  York  editor,  who  with  the  wisdom  of  a 
statesman  and  the  courage  of  a  reformer  made  The  Evening 
Post  America's  greatest  newspaper, — all  this  gives  us  a  life  of 
many  visions  of  forest,  field,  and  foam,  of  many  books  in  diverse 
tongues,  of  many  men  and  cities,  of  many  problems  in  his  own 
career  and  in  the  career  of  that  nation  which  he  made  so  much 
his  own,  a  life  not  without  its  own  adventures,  struggles, 
joys,  and  griefs.  vSo  it  stands  recorded,  a  consistent  and  elo- 
quent and  (fortunately)  a  familiar  chapter  in  American  biog- 
raphy, even  as  it  passed  before  the  visionary  octogenarian 
back  in  the  old  home,  sitting  "in  the  early  twilight, "  whilst 

Through  the  gathering  shade 
He  looked  on  the  fields  around  him 
Where  yet  a  child  he  played. ' 

One  might  regard  the  events  of  this  lifetime  either  as  in 
subtle  and  inevitable  ways  harmoniously  contributory  to  the 
poet-nature  that  was  Bryant's  (if  not  indeed  often  its  persistent 
and  victorious  creation),  or  as  in  the  main  a  deflection,  a  check. 
If  no  other  American  poet  has  written,  year  measured  by  year, 
so  little  poetry,  the  poetry  of  no  other  so  clearly  defines  at  once 
its  author's  character,  environment,  and  country;  if  no  other 
American  poet  was  apparently  so  much  occupied  with  other 
interests  than  poetry,  not  excepting  the  critic,  diplomat,  orator, 
and  humorist  Lowell,  none  felt  his  high  calling,  it  seems,  with 
as  priestly  a  consecration,— no,  truly,  not  excepting  Whitman, 
who  protested  thereon  sometimes  a  little  too  much. 

Bryant's  pubhc  career  as  poet  fulfilled  the  psalmist's  three- 
score years  and  ten,  if  we  date  from  The  Embargo,  an  anti- 
Jcffcrson  satire  in  juvenile  heroics  (1808).  It  began  with  the 
year  of  Scott's  Marmion;  it  was  barely  completed  with  Sigurd 
the  Volsimg  of  William  Morris;  it  included  the  lives  of  Byron  and 
Shelley  and  most  that  was  best  in  those  of  Tennybon,  Arnold, 
Browning.  It  began  the  year  following  Joel  Bartow's  American 
epic  The  Columbiad,  and  the  publication  of  The  Echo  by  the 
Hartford  Wits.  Longfellow  and  "WHiitticr  ^vcrc  in  the  cradle, 
Holmes  and  Poe  unborn.    Except  Freneau,  there  were  no  poets 

■  A  Lifetime. 
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in  the  country  but  those  imitative  versifiers  of  an  already  anti- 
quated English  fashion  whom  Brj-ant  was  himself  to  charac- 
terize' with  quiet  justice  in  the  first  critical  appraisal  of  our 
"hterature, "  the  first  declaration  of  intellectual  independence 
antedating  Emerson's  American  Scholar  by  nineteen  years.' 
He  compassed  the  generations  of  all  that  was  once  or  is  still 
most  reputed  in  American  poetry:  the  generations  of  Paulding, 
Percival,  Halleck,  Drake,  Willis,  Foe,  Longfellow,  Whit  tier,' 
Emerson,  Lowell,  Whitman,  Bret  Harte. 

Yet  he  was  from  very  early,  in  imagination  and  expression, 
curiously  detached  from  what  was  going  on  in  poetry  around 
him.     The  Embargo  is  a  boy's  echo,  significant  only  for  pre- 
cocious facility  and  for  the  twofold  interest  in  verse  and  politics 
that  was  to  be  lifelong.    Byron's  voice  is  audible  in  the  Spen- 
serian stanzas  and  subject  matter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem 
of  1821,  The  Ages';  the  New  York  verses,  so  painfully  facetious 
on  Rhode  Island  coal  and  a  mosquito,  are  less  after  Byron  than 
after  the  town  wit  Halleck  and  his  coterie.    Wordsworth,  at  the 
reading  of  whose  Lyrical  Ballads  in  181 1,  "a  thousand  springs," 
Bryant  said  to  Dana,  "seemed  to  gush  up  at  once  in  his  heart, 
and  the  face  of  Nature  of  a  sudden  to  change  into  a  strange 
freshness  and  life,"  was  the  companion  into  the  woods  and 
among  the  flowers  who  more  than  all  others  helped  him  to  find 
himself;  but    Thanatopsis,   so  characteristic  of  Brj-ant,   was 
written  almost  certainly  some  weeks  before  he  had  seen  the 
Lyrical  Ballads,^  and,  even  if  Bryant's  eminence  as  poet  of 
nature  owed  mu^h  to  fhi«  o^rly  reinforcement,  his  poetry  is 
not  Wordsworthian  either  in  philosophy  or  in  mood  or  in 
artistry.    Wordsworth   never   left    the   impress   on    Bryant's 
work  that  the  realms  of  gold  made  upon  the  surprised  and 
spellbound   boy   Keats.     No  later  prophets  and   craftsmen, 

'  North  American  Review,  July,  i8r8. 

'  Thomson's  Liberty  may  have  contributed  something  to  the  clioicc  of  theme. 

'  The  time  relations  seem  to  have  been  as  follows.  Br>-ant's  father  purchased 
the  Lyrical  Ballads  in  Boston  during  1810,  when  the  son  was  at  college  (till  May, 
1811);  Br>-ant  "had  picked  it  up  at  home"  (Godwin,  Life,  vol.  i,  p.  104)  to  take 
with  him  to  Worthington  (Dec.,  iSi  i),  where  it  was  that,  as  a  young  law  student, 
he  first  read  it  with  such  surprised  delight.  Thanatopsis  had  been  written  between 
May  and  December,  apparently  in  the  autumn  (Godwin,  L(/f,  vol.  I,  pp.  97-99), 
and  if  (as  likely)  before  3  November,  liieu  written  when  Bryant  was  still  a  lad  of 
sixteen.  See  Van  Doren.  C,  The  Growth  of  'Thanatopsis,"  Nation,  7  October, 
I9«5- 
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Ai'icrican,  English,  or  continental,  seem  to  have  touched  him 
..tail.' 

More  obvious  to  the  registrar  of  parallels  are  Bryant's 
lit.rary  relations  to  tlic  poets  he  read,  and  read  evidently  with 
tlotpcr  susceptibility  than  has  been  reahzed,  before  l8ii.» 
I'lic  reference  is  not  alone  to  the  well-known  relation  T/mnatop- 
sis  bears  to  Blair's  Craiv,  Porteus's  Death, »  Kirk  White's  Time, 
Rosnmry,  etc.,  and  the  whole  Undertaker's  Anthology  so 
imiiiitcly  beneath  the  Lucretian  grandeur  of  America's  first 
great  i^oem  with  its  vision  of 

Dead  men  whose  bones  earth  bosomed  long  ago. 

The  reference  is  equally  to  certain  themes  and  moods  and  un- 
classified details  m  poems  written  long  after  Thanatopsis,  all 
of  wiiich,  though  so  characteristically  Bryants,  make  us'f^el 
liini  as  much  closer  to  the  eighteenth  century  tradition  than 
any  cjf  his  contemporaries,  even  than  Holmes  with  his  deference 
to  "the  steel-bright  epigrams  of  Pope";  so  that  we  may  ap- 
praise him  much  better  by  going  forward  from  the  moraliz- 
mg,  "nature"  blank  verse  of  Thomson,  Cowper,  Young,  and 
Akensidc,  than  backward  from  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  tradition  is  the  very  preference  for 
l)hmk  verse  as  the  instrument  for  large  and  serious  thought,  and 
I'le  lifelong  preference  itself  for  large  and  serious  thought  on 
Death,  History,  Destiny.    The  Biblical  note  too  is  of  the  former 
;;';e.     But  the  diction  is,  if  anything,  freer  than  the  mature 
Vrordsworth  himself  from  eighteenth  century  poetic  slang,  and 
t!ie  peculiarities  of  this  blank  verse  (to  be  mentioned  later) 
have  fewer  cadences  suggestive  of  Cowper  than,  perhaps,  of  the 
early  poems  of  Southey,  whose  impression  on  those  impression- 
al)le  first  years  of  Br>'ant's  has  apparently  been  overlooked." 
\\  itli  this  early  romanticism  we  may  connect  the  sentimental 
element  in  the  appeal  of  innocent  and  happy  savages,  whether 

'  Tennysonian  blank-vcrse  in  Sella  has  been  suggested— unconvincingly. 

'  Sec  Autobiographical  Fragment  for  a  partial  list. 

•  Winner  of  the  Soaton  Prize  at  Cambridge  for  1759.  Death  may  be  found  in 
iusac  Sea'onianae,  Cambridge,  i8o8-a  copy  of  which  was  apparently  in  Doctor 
Jiry.int's  Hbrary. 

'  ("  .m:)arc  Southcy's  Inscriptions  (themselves  imitated  from  Akenside),  esped- 
ally  In  a  Forest,  with  Inscription  for  the  Entrance  to  a  Wood. 
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on  Pilcaim's  Island  or  in  the  pristine  Indian  summers;  likewise 
the  two  or  three  talcs  of  horrur  and  the  supernatural,  in  which 
he  succeeded  so  poorly.  But  he  arrived  soon  enough  to  con- 
tribute his  own  influence  to  the  nineteenht-century  poetry  of 
nature. 

He  came  to  himself  early,  for  one  who  had  so  many  years  in 
which  to  change,  if  he  would  change  or  could.  The  first  volume, 
the  forty-four  pages  of  1821,  contains  most,  the  second,  1832,  cer- 
tainly contains  all,  of  the  essential  Bryant,  the  essential  as  to 
what  he  cared  for  in  nature  and  human  life,  as  to  how  he  en- 
visaged it  in  imagination  and  dwelt  with  it  in  intellect  and 
character,  and  as  to  how  he  gave  it  expression.  In  the  later  years 
there  is  more  of  Br>'ant*s  playful  fancy,  perhaps  more  of  ethical 
thinking  and  mood,  a  slight  shift  of  emphasis,  new  constructions, 
not  new  materials.  His  world  and  his  speech  were  already  his: 
there  is  no  new  revelation  and  no  new  instrument  in  any  one  of 
the  several  succeeding  issues  of  his  verse  (though  there  are  many 
new,  many  high  poems),  as  there  arc  new  revelations  and  new 
instruments  in  Byron,  Tennyson,  and  Browning;  indeed,  Keats 
in  the  three  years  between  the  volumes  of  181 7  and  1820  lived  a 
much  longer,  a  more  diversified  life  of  steadily  increasing  vision 
and  voice.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked,  then,  that  he  experi- 
enced no  intellectual  and  moral  crisis,— neither  from  without, 
as  did  Wordsworth  when  his  country  took  up  arms  against 
Liberty,  Fraternity,  and  Equality  and  when  shortly  Liberty, 
Fraternity,  and  Equality  danced,  like  the  Weird  Sisters, 
around  the  cauldron  of  horror;  nor  from  within,  like  the  ex- 
patriated husband  and  father  Byron,  and  the  political  idealist 
Dante,  and  even  the  fld'icur  who  wrote  The  Ballad  of  Reading 
Gaol. 

He  came,  likewise,  cariy  to  his  fame.  He  was  first  and  alone. 
The  little  worid  of  the  lovers  of  good  things  on  the  North 
Atlantic  seaboard  in  those  days,  trained  as  it  was  in  the  English 
and  ancient  classics,  quickly  set  the  young  man  apart;  Bryant 
became  established,  fortunately,  somewhat  before  American 
literary  criticism  had  become  self-consciously  patriotic,  indis- 
criminate, vulgar.  England,  too,  long  so  important  an  influence 
on  American  judfiments  of  American  products,  early  accorded 
him  a  measure  of  honour  and  thanks.  It  is  well  known  that 
Washington  Irving  secured  the  English  reprinting  of  the  volume 
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of  1832  in  the  same  year,  with  a  brief  criticism  by  way  of  dedi- 
cation to  Samuel  Rogers,  whose  reading  of  the  contents  was  the 
delight  of  that  old  Maecenas  and  Petronius  Arbiter.     It  has, 
however,  apparently  not  been  observed  that  the  entire  contents 
of  the  volume  of  182 1  were  reprinted,  indeed  in  the  same  order, 
in  Specimens  of  the  American  Poets  (London,  1822)  with  a  note- 
worthy comment'  on  the  lines  Thanatopsis  that  "there  are 
few  pieces,  in  the  works  of  even  the  very  first  of  our  living  poets, 
which   exceed   them   in   sublimity  and  compass  of  poetical 
thought. "    And  Bryant  was  spared  from  the  beginning  furor 
and  contempt:  he  was  never  laurelled  like  Byron,  never  fools- 
capped  like  Keats  by  critics  or  pubhc;  his  repute  was  always, 
like  himself,  dignified,  quiet,  secure.    And  so  the  critical  prob- 
lem is  initially  simplified,  in  two  ways:  there  is  no  story  of 
struggle  for  recognition,  and  the  effects  of  that  struggle  on  the 
workman;  there  is  no  story  of  evolution  of  inner  forces.    Thus 
the  poetry  of  Bryant  admits  of  treatment  as  one  performance, 
one  perception  and  one  account  of  the  world,  in  a  more  re- 
stricted sense  than  is  generally  applicable  to  poetic  performance, 
where  the  unity  is  the  unity  of  psychological  succession  in  a 
changing  temporal  order:  Don  Juan  is,  perhaps,  implied  in  the 
English  Bards  and  Childe  Harold,  Paradise  Lost  in  the  Nativity, 
Hamlet  in  Romeo  and  Jtdiet;  but,  in  a  humbler  sphere.  Among 
the  Trees  and  The  Flood  of  Years  are  less  implied  than  actually 
present  in  A  Forest  Hymn  and  Thanatopsis.     If  Bryant's  poems 
need  sometimes  the  reference  of  date,  it  is  for  external  occasion 
and  impulse,  not  for  artistic  registration.    Three  periods  have 
been  discovered  for  Chaucer,  and  four  for  Shakespeare;  our 
modest  American  was  without  "periods. " 

The  critical  problem  is  simple,  though  not  necessarily 
trivial  or  easy,  in  another  way:  this  one  performance  was  itself 
of  a  relatively  simple  character.  Bryant's  poems  stress  per- 
petually a  certain  few  ideas,  grow  perpetually  out  of  a  certain 
few  emotional  responses,  and  report  in  a  few  noble  imaginative 
modes  a  certain  few  aspects  of  man  and  nature,  with  ever 
recurring  habits  of  observation,  architectonics,  and  style.  This 
absence  of  complexity  is,  again,  emphasized  by  the  elemental 
clarity  and  simplicity  of  those  same  few  ideas,  emotions,  modes, 
methods.  Within  his  range  he  is  complete,  harmonious,  and, 
'  P.  190. 
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in  a  deeper  sense  than  above,  impressively  one.  It  is  for  this 
perhaps,  that  of  all  American  poets  he  makes  the  strongest 
impression  of  an  organic  style,  as  contrasted  with  an  individual, 
a  literary  style,  consciously  elalxjrated,  as  in  Poe  and  Whitman! 
It  is  partly  for  this,  iwrhaps,  that  the  most  Puritan  of  our  [wets 
is  also  the  most  Greek.  Br>-ant's  hmitations,  then,  are  inti- 
mately  engaged  in  the  peculiar  distinction  of  his  work;  and  it  is 
ungracious,  as  well  as  superficial,  to  quarrel  with  them'. 

Bryant's  ideas,  stated  in  bald  i)rose,   are  elementarj-  — 
common  property  of  simple  minds.      His   metaphysics  was 
predominantly  that  of  the  OKI  Testament:  God  is  the  Creator 
and  His  works  and  His  purposes  arc  good.    Bryant  communi- 
cated, however,  little  sense  of  the  loving  fatherho(jd  and  divine 
guidance  in  human  affairs:  perhaps  once  only,  in  To  a  Water- 
fowl,  which  originated  in  an  intensely  religious  moment  of  young 
manhood.'     His  ethics  stress  the  austerer  loyalties  of  justice 
and  truth  rather  than  those  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity.    His 
poHtics  in  his  poems,  however  analytic  and  specific  he  might 
be  as  publicist,  reiterate  only  the  ideals  of  political  freedom  and 
progress,  with  ever  confident  reference  to  the  high  destinies  of 
America,  that  "Mother  of  a  Mighty  Race. "    His  assurance  of 
individual  immortality  for  all  men,  which  scarcely  touches  the 
problem  of  sin,  rests  not  on  revelation,  not  on  a  philosophy  of 
the  transcendpntal  significance  of  intellect,  struggle,  and  pain, 
but  mainly  on  primitive  man's  desire  to  meet  the  loved  and 
lost,  the  father,  the  sister,  the  wife.    There  is  nothing  subtle, 
complex,  or  tricky  here;  there  are  no  philosophers,  apparently,' 
on  his  reading  desk;  no  Spinoza,  Plotinus,  Berkeley,  Hartley! 
who  were  behind   Coleridge's  discursive  verse;   no  Thomas 
Aquinas  who  was  the  propedeutic  for  The  Divine  Comedy.    And 
of  any  intricate  psychology,  or  pseudo-psychology,  such  as 
delighted  Browning,  there  is  of  course  not  a  bit.    There  is  in 
these  ideas,  as  ideas,  nothing  that  a  noble  pagan,  say  of  republi- 
can Rome,  might  not  have  held  to,  even  before  the  advent  of 
Stoic  and  Academician.    But  there  is  a  further  p  .ganism  in  the 
emphasis  on  the  phenomena  of  hfe  as  hfc,  on  death  as  death. 
Man's  life,  as  individual  and  type,  is  what  it  is— birth  and  toil 
in  time;  and  death  is  what  it  is,  save  when  he  mentions  a 
pnvate  grief— for  men  and  empires  it  is  a  passing  away  in  a 

■  Godwin,  Life,  vol.  I,  pp.  143-145. 
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universe  of  time  and  change.  The  original  version  of  Thanatop- 
iis  is  more  characteristic  than  its  inconsistent  introductory 
ami  concluding  lines,  now  the  oftcncst  quoted  of  all  his  writings. 
If  Hrj'ant  was  the  Puritan  in  his  austerity  and  morale,  he  was 
quite  as  much  tlio  Pagan  in  the  universality  of  his  ideas,  and  in 
his  tcmptramcnlal  adjustment  to  brute  fact. 

On  nature  and  man's  relation  to  nature,  one  who  reads 
itliout  prepossession  will  find  the  American  Wordsworth 
Kjually  elemental,  He  raises  his  hymn  in  the  groves,  which 
were  God's  first  temples,— venerable  columns,  these  ranks  of 
trues,  reared  by  Him  of  old.  And  "the  great  miracle  stiU  goes 
on  ";  and  even  the  "delicate  forest  flower"  seems 

An  emanation  of  the  indwelling  Life, 
A  visible  token  of  the  upholding  Love, 
That  are  the  soul  of  this  great  universe.' 

But  more  frequently  nature  is  herself  enough,  in  the  simple 
thou^'ht  that  personifies  and  capitalizes:  it  is  She  herself  that 
speaks  to  man,  in  his  different  hours,  a  various  language.  But 
it  is  only  casually,  as  in  Among  the  Trees,  that  he  wonders  if 
the  vegetable  worid  may  not  have  some 

dim  and  faint 
.  .  .  sense  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 
As  in  our  dreams; 

only  casually,  for  conscious  mysticism  was  foreign  to  Bryant's 
1  itcllect,  and  the  conception  had  yet  to  be  scientifically  in- 
vestigated in  the  laboratories  of  the  Hindoo  botanist  Bose. 
Here  nature,  as  herself  the  Life,  is  simply  an  hypostasis  of  the 
racial  imagination  in  which  Bryant  so  largely  shared,  just  like 
his  intimate  personifications  of  her  phenomena,  her  flowers,  her 
winds,  and  waters;  it  is  not  a  philosophic  idea,  but  a  primitive 
instinct.  "Nature's  teachings"  for  men  are  simply  the  ideas 
that  suggest  themselves  to  Bryant  himself  (not  inevitably  to 
cverj-ono)  when  he  observes  what  goes  on,  or  what  is  before 
him; 


A  Forest  Hymn. 


The  faintest  streak  that  on  a  petal  lies. 
May  speak  instruction  to  initiate  eyes. 


'  The  Mystery  of  Flowers. 
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But  this  apparently  Wordsworthian  couplet  r  be  related  to 
no  system  of  thought  or  Wordsworth'  ai  instruction.  These 
ideas  are  sometimes  merely  analoeies,  where  in  effect  the  flower 
(be  it  the  gentian),  or  the  bird  (be  it  the  waterfowl),  is  the  first 
term  in  a  simile  on  man's  moral  hfe;  in  this  phase  Bryant's 
thought  of  nature  differs  from  that  of  Homer,  the  Psalmist, 
Jesus,  or  any  sage  or  seer.  Pagan  or  Christian,  only  in  the 
appositcness,  more  or  less,  of  the  illustrative  symbol.  It  implies 
no  more  a  philosophy  of  nature  than  similes  drawn  from  the 
action  of  a  locomotive  or  a  motor-boat  would  imply  a  philo- 
sophy of  machinery .  As  a  fact,  Brj'ant's  one  abiding  idea 
about  nature  is  that  she  is  a  profound  influence  on  the  human 
spirit,  chastening,  soothing,  encouraging,  ennobUng — how,  he 
docs  not  say;  but  the  fact  he  knows  from  experience,  and 
mankind  knows  it  with  him,  and  has  known  it  from  long  before 
the  morning  when  the  sorrowful,  chafed  soul  of  Achilles  walked 
apart  by  the  shore  of  the  many-sounding  sea. 

Every  poet,  like  every  individual,  has  of  course  his  favou..ic, 
his  recurrent  ideas:  Wordsworth,  again  and  again,  adverts  to 
the  uses  of  old  memories  as  a  store  and  treasure  for  one's  future 
days,  again  and  again  he  sees  his  hfe  as  divided  into  three  apes; 
Browning  again  and  again  preaches  the  doctrine  that  ii  is 
better  to  aim  high  and  fail  than  to  aim  low  and  succeed; 
Emerson  that  the  soul  must  live  from  within.  But  with  Bryant 
the  recurrence  is  peculiarly  insistent  and  restricted  in  variety. 

But  these  ideas  were  involved  in  a  temperament.  The  chief 
differences  among  men  are  not  in  their  ideas,  as  ideas,  but  in 
the  power  of  the  ideas  over  their  emotions,  or  in  the  ideas 
considered  as  the  overflow  of  their  emotions.  In  Bryant 
presumably  the  ideas  became  formulas  of  thought,  clarified 
and  explicit,  through  his  feeUngs.  A  man  of  great  reserve  and 
poise,  both  in  life  and  art,  his  "  coldness,"  well  estabHshed  in 
our  literary  tradition  by  some  humorous  lines  of  Lowell  and  a 
Ici  tor  of  Hawthorne,  is  a  pathetic  misreading.  There  is  no  sex 
passion;  if  there  v.-as  in  Bryant  any  potentiality  of  the  young 
Goethe  or  Byron,  it  was  early  transmuted  into  the  quiet  affec- 
tions for  wife  and  home.  There  is  no  passion  for  friends; 
without  being  a  recluse,  he  never  craved  comradeship,  like 
Whitman,  for  humanity's  sake,  nor,  like  Shelley,  for  affinity's 
sake,  and  was,  in  the  Ufelong  fellowship  with  such  men  as  the 
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elder  Dana,  the  literary  mentor  who  is  responsible  for  more  of 
Bn-ant's  revisions  in  verse  than  any  one  knows,'  spared  the 
sliocks  that  usually  stimulate  the  expression  of  the  passion  of 
friendship.    But  his  feelings,  for  woman  and  friend,  were  deep 
if  quiet— perhaps  deeper  because  quiet.   And  the  other  primary 
feelings  were  equally  deep:  awe  in  the  presence  of  the  cosmic 
proce: :  and  the  movements  of  mankind,  reverence  for  holiness, 
pity   for   suffering,    brooding    resentment    against    injustice! 
rejoicing  in  moral  victory,  patriotism,  susceptibility  to  beauty 
of  outline  and  colour  and  sound,  with  peculiar  susceptibihty 
to  both  charm  and  sublimity  in  natural  phenomena.    These 
emotions,  in  Bryant,  ring  out  through  his  poetry,  clear,  without 
blur  or  fringe,  like  the  Italian  vowels.    He  had  no  emotional 
crotchets,  no  erratic  sensibilities;  among  other  things,  he  was 
too  robust  and  too  busy.    He  had  the  "feelings  of  calm  power 
and  mighty  sweep"  of  which  he  himself  speaks,  as  befitting 
the  poet. ' 

The  few  aspects  of  man  and  nature  he  reported  have,  in  a 
Way,  been  necessarily  already  suggested.     With  senses  more 
alert  to  observe  details  in  the  physiognomy  and  voice  of  nature 
than  of  man,  his  imagination  continually  sees  the  same  general 
vision:  the  Indian,  shadowy  type  of  a  departed  worid,  accoutred 
with  feathers  and  tomahawk,  realized,  however,  in  almost  none 
of  his  actual  customs  and  in  none  of  his  actual  feeUngs  save  that 
of  sorrow  for  tribal  ruin;  the  warriors  of  freedom,  especially  of 
the  American  Revolution;  the  infinite  and  mysterious  racial 
past  on  this  earth  with  all  its  crimes,  triumphs,  mutations, 
rather  than  with  its  more  ethical  future  which  he  believes  iri 
more  than  he  visualizes,  an  act  of  his  thinking  rather  than  of  his 
imagination;  the  earth  itself  as  the  sepulchre  of  man;  and,  like 
one  great  primeval  landscape,  the  mountain,  the  sea,  the  wind, 
the  river,  the  seasons,  the  plain,  the  forest  that  undergo  small 
change  from  their  reality,  take  on  few  subjective  peculiarities, 
by  virtue  of  an  imagination  that  seems,  as  it  were,  to  absorb 
rather  than  to  create  its  objects,— in  this  more  Hke  the  worid  of 
phenomena  in  Lucretius  than,  say,  in  Tennyson,  or  in  the  par- 
tially Lucretian  Meredith,  certainly  than  in  Hugo,  to  whom 

■  Sec  some  correspondence  between  Bryant  and  Dana  apropos  the   1846 
edit!,  n  of  the  Poems,  GodwLn,  Life,  vol.  II,  p.  14  g. 
'  The  Poet. 
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nature  becomes  so  often  monstrous  and  grotesque.    And  yet 
Brj-ant's  imagination  has  its  characteristic  modes  of  relating 
Its  objects.     Three  or  four  huge  and  impressive  metapliors 
underhe  a  great  part  of  his  poetry:  the  past  as  a  place   an 
undcr^vorId, '  dim  and  tremendous,  most  poignantly  illustrated 
m  the  poem  The  Past  with  its  personal  allusions",  and  most 
sublimely  in  The  Death  of  Slavery,  a  great  political  hymn  with 
Lowell's  Commemoration  Ode,  and  Whitman's  When  Lihcs  hst 
in  the  Dooryard  Bloomed,  the  highest  poetry  of  solemn  grandeur 
produced  by  the  Civil  War;  death  as  a  mysterious  passage- 
way, whether  through  gate'  or  cloud, 3  with  the  hosts  ever 
entering  and  disappearing  in  the  Beyond;  mankind  conceived 
as  one  vast  company,  a  troop,  a  clan;  and.  as  suggested  above 
nature  as  a  multitudinous  Life. 

Br>-ant  wonderfully  visualized  and  unified  the  vast  scope  of 
the  racial  movement  and  the  range  of  natural  phenomena.    His 
"broad  surveys,"  as  they  have  been  called,  are  more  than  sur- 
veys :  they  are  large  acts  of  the  combining  imagination,  presenting 
the  significance,  not  merely  the  catalogue.    These  acts  take  us 
home  to  the  most  inveterate  habit  of  his  poet-mind.    As  method 
or  dev^ce  they  seem  to  suggest  a  simple  prescription  for  writing 
poetrj-;  superficially,  after  one  has  met  them  again  and  yet 
again  in  Bryant,  one  might  call  them  easy  to  do,  because  easy 
to  understand.    The  task  is,  however,  not  to  make  a  Ust,  but  to 
make  the  nght  list;  a  list  not  by  capricious  association  of  ideas 
but  by  the  laws  of  inner  harmony  of  meaning.     Again   in 
Bryant  the  list  is  itself  often  a  fine,  far  look  beyond  the  immedi- 
ate fact— the  immediate  fact  with  which  all  but  the  poet  would 
rest  content.    The  Song  of  the  Sower  needed  no  suggestion  from 
Schiller's  Song  of  the  Bell,  which,  however,  Bryant  doubtless 
knew; ^  It  highly  illustrates  his  own  natural  procedure: 

'  The  figure  is  in  Kirke  White's  Time: 

"  Where  are  conccal'd  the  days  which  have  elapsed? 
Hid  in  the  mighty  cavern  of  the  past, 
They  rise  upon  us  only  to  appal, 
By  indistinct  and  half -glimpsed  images. " 

This  is  doubtless  one  of  the  many  indications  of  how  thoroughly  Bryant's 
early  rcadmg  penetrated  his  subconsciousness  and,  with  boyhood's  woods  and 
moun tarns,  contributed  to  his  essential  make-up  in  maturity 

'  Poems,  p.  260.  3  Ibid.,  p.  250.  i  See  The  Death  of  SchilUr. 
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The  strength  of  armies  to  the  dust. 
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The  grain  shall  ripen  for  the  warrior.    Then  he  goes  on-  'O 

"1  f  ";?'  ^Zf  '^'  '"'"=  '°''  P^"^^^"^  workers  on  sea  and 
land,  for  the  weddjng  feast,  for  the  various  unfortunate,  for  the 
communion,  for  Onent  and  Southland '-and  we  live   as  we 
read,  wjse  m  the  basic  faet  of  agriculture  and  wise  in  the  acti vi! 
t.cs  of  humankmd     The  precise  idea  is  handled  more  lightly 
in  The  Planttng  of  the  Apple  Tree.     Often  the  ".nrv^"- 
t-K-  word  IS  convenient-starts  from  some  on-moving  pheno- 
menon m  nature-again  an  immediate  fact-and  proceeds  bv 
compassing  that  phenomenon's  whence  or  whither.  whaHt  has 
cxpenenced  or  what  it  will  do:  let  one  re-read  his  tale  of  The 
j??.-:.T,  by  what  haunts  it  flows  (Uke.  but  how  unlike  Tennvson'. 
brook);  The  Unknown  Way,  the  spots  it  passes Vecoming  a 

and  r  God  (like  and  unlike  Byron's  apostrophe);  The  Winds 
what  they  do  on  sea  and  land;  A  Rain-nLm  irr^^J^'Z 
u-a  ers  of  the  globe.  Sometimes  the  phenomenon  is  staUc  and 
calls  his  imagination  to  penetrate  its  secret  history,  or  what 

anges  it  has  seen  about  it.  as  when  he  looks  at  thTfounrain « 
or  IS  among  the  trees.'    Sometimes  the  vision  rides  upon  or 

ands  beside  no  force  in  Nature,  but  is  his  own  direct  Report 
a.  m  Ftfy  Years,  on  the  changes  in  individual  Hves.  in  hisfoi^J' 

mmventions.espeda%  in  theseStates.  since  his  clas^grad^^^^^^^^ 
at  \\xlliams  "Broad  surveys"  of  human  affairs  and  of  the 
face  of  earth  so  dull,  routine,  bombastic  as  far  as  attempted  in 

m  Bryant  s  ess  pretentious  poems  the  essential  triumph  of  a 
unique  imagination.  The  mode  remained  a  favourire  to  the 
end  large  as  m  The  Flood  of  Years,  intimate  and  tender  L 
;1  Lifetime.  No  American  poet,  except  Whitman,  had  an 
-agination  at  aU  like  Bryant's,  or.  indeed,  except  Whi  man  anS 
Emerson,  as  great  as  Bryant's.  vvniimanand 

No  reminder  should  be  needed  that  Bryant,  like  Thoreau 
odi     Het!'  "S  ^  "^^^f  ?  ^^^^  -^^  -^  -curate  know- 
rest    alftin?!     f       "'"^  '^'*^'  ""'  °"  ""^^  ^"^  -°-^-n- 
crest,  all  tints  of  sunset,  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the 
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constellations  every  twig  and  berry  and  gnarled  root  on  the 
fores  floor  all  shapes  of  snow  on  pine  and  shrub,  the  commoner 
insects  and  wild  creatures,  and  especially  the  birds  and  th^ 
flowers;  and  he  knew  the  hums  and  the  murmurs  and  the 
boommgs  that  rise,  like  a  perpetual  exhalation,  from  the  breast 
of  earth.    A  traveller  from  some  other  planet  could  take  back 
witli  him  no  more  useful  account  of  our  green  home  than  Brv 
ant  s  honest  poenis  of  nature.    There  is  a  group  of  his  poems 
that  details  the  look,  habits,  and  habitat  of  single  ob^ecrs 
The  Yellow  Violet  (with  an  intrusive  moral-but  his  "mora!  " 
are    contrary  to _  traditional  opinion,  seldom  intrusive,  being 
part  of  the  imaginative  and  emotional  texture),  and  Robert  J 
Laucoln  (which  is  besides  most  fetching  in  its  playfulness  and 
Bryant  s  one  success  m  dramatic  portrayal).    He  was  a  good 
observer;  he  would  never  have  placed,  like  Coleridge,  a  star 
within  the  nether  tip  of  the  crescent  moon.    There  is  an  allied 
group  winch  impart  the  quality  of  a  moment  in  nature  a^ 
Summer  Wind:  ^^-uic,  db 

It  is  a  sultry  day;  the  sun  has  drunk 
The  dew  that  by  upon  the  morning  grass; 
There  is  no  rustling  in  the  lofty  elm  .  .  .' 
.  .  .     AH  is  silent,  save  the  faint 
And  interrupted  murmur  of  the  bee, 
Settling  on  the  sick  flowers  .  .  .  .    ' 
.  .  .     Why  so  slow  ? 
Gentle  and  voluble  spirit  of  the  air? 

Jll'his'pLmt  *^^  '"°'*'  representative,  are  the  most  exquisite  of 

And  no  reminder  should  be  needed  that  he  knew  best  the 
Aniencan  scene,  and  was  the  first  to  reveal  it  in  art.  Irving 
in  the  London  edition  of  1832.  naturally  emphasized  this  claim 
to  distinction;  and  Emerson,  many  years  later,  at  an  after- 
dinner  speech  on  the  poet's  seventieth  birthday,  dwelt  on  it 
with  a  wmsome  and  eloquent  gratitude'  that  has.made  all  sub- 
sequent comment  an  impertinence. 

as  -t^l^V  ^r"!i'^  1  "^^^f  ^eristics  outlined  above,  Bryant  had, 
as  f  a  rehe  and  release  from  the  verities  and  solemnities,  a  lov 
of  fairyland:  he  had  found  it  already,  for  instance,  in  the  snow 

'  Godwin,  Life,  vol.  ii,  p.  216  (T. 
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world  of  the  Winler  Piece;  he  went  to  it  more  often  and  eagerly 
from  the  editorial  desk  and  the  noise  and  heat  of  the  Civil  War 
in  The  Lmle  People  of  the  Snow,  in  Sella  (the  underwa^r' 
maiden),  and  m  the  fragments.  A  Tale  of  Cloudland,  and  Castles 
V,  the  Atr     Their  flowing  blank  verse  (each  some  hundreds  of 
lines),  unlike  his  early  experiments  in  prose  narrative  (which  in 
their  wooden  arrangement,  dull  plot,  and  stilted  characteriza- 
t.on„  ;-e  of  a  piece  with  the  American  short  story  before  Poe 
a:id  ...^horne).  tells,  in  simple  chronological  order,  of  one 
simple  type  o    adventure,  a  mortal  penetrating  beyind  the 
confines  of  nature-again  the  repetition  of  theme  and  arcw! 

BnaT';for"lT-  T^  "^^^-V"'^°n  of  the  primitive  in 

Bryant  (for  the  fairy-tale  is.  as  the  anthropologists  tell  us 

among  the  most  primitive  activities  of  man)  as  Lamer  and 

Like  Cowper  and  Longfellow,  and  so  many  others  Brvant 
urned.  m  later  life,  to  a  long  task  of  transition.  Tnh^TaL 
Homer  as  rehef  from  sorrow.    The  Hterary  interest  was    o  see 
1  he  might  not.  by  closeness  to  the  original  and  simpl  c  ty  of 
tr^ghtorward  modern  English,  supersede  the  looseness  and 
arificial  Miltomc  pomp  of  Cowper.    His  translation,  by  de- 
tailed companson  line  for  line  with  the  Greek  and  with  the 
Enghsh  poet  wiU  be  found  to  be  exactly  what  Bryant  intended 
f    ^u  f  "^Pf"^°^  °f  book  for  book,  or  version  for  ver- 

of  vlfw'of  1'     .     '%  ''  '^'  ''""  ^^"^^^^^^°"'  fr°-  the  point 

of  view  of  hmpid  and  consequent  story-teUing-perhaps  the 

est  in  English  verse.  Of  Arnold's  four  Homeric'chLctSristics 

rapidity  of  movement,  plainness  of  style,  simplicity  of  ideas' 

r  S  °   "rr'l^^r'^  ^^^"^^^^^°"  ^^  inadequate  mat?; 
in  the  first  and  the  last,  but  the  Homer  is,  in  any  case,  a  proof 

of  intellectual  alertness,  scholarship,  and  technical  skill     All 

h.s  translations,  many  of  them  made  before  Longfellow's  now 

widely-recognized   activities   as   spokesman   in   America   for 

i:.uropean  letters,  are  a  witness  to  Bryant's  knowledge  of  foreign 

tongues  and  literatures,  to  his  part  in  the  culturization  of 

adaptability  (for  the  originals  that  attracted  him  had  often 
not  much  of  the  specific  qualities  of  his  own  verse),  and  to  his 

-.  but  impeccable  artistry. 

Of  his  artistry  this  study  has  scarcely  spoken;  yet  it  has 
18 
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been  throughout  impHcd.     His  qualities  of  thought,  feeling, 
imagination,  were  communicated,  were  indeed  only  communi- 
cable, because  so  wrought  into  his  diction,  his  rhymes,  cadences 
and  stanzas.    Indeed,  there  is  no  separating  a  poet's  feeling,' 
say,  for  a  beautiful  flower  from  his  manner  of  expressing  it— 
for  all  we  know  about  his  feeling  for  the  flower  is  what  he 
succeeds  in  communicating  by  speech.    It  is  tautology  to  say 
that  a  poet  treats  a  sublime  idea  sublimely— for  it  is  the  sub- 
limity in  the  treatment  that  makes  us  realize  the  sublimity  of 
the  idea.    We  can  at  most  conceive  a  poet's  ' '  style  "  as  a  whole ; 
as,  along  with  his  individual  world  of  meditation  and  visiuii,' 
another  phase  of  his  creative  power— as  his  creation  of  music! 
Possibly  it  is  the  deepest  and  most  wonderful  of  the  poet's 
creations,  transcending  its  manifestation  in  connection  with 
any  single  poem.     Perhaps,  for  instance,  Milton's  greatest 
creative  act  was  not  Lycidas,  or  the  Sonnets,  or  Paradise  Lost, 
but  that  music  we  call  Miltonic.    Certainly  this  is  the  more 
true  the  more  organic  the  style  is;  and,  as  said  before,  Bryant's 
style  was  highly  organic. 

An  astute  and  sympathetic  mind  who  might  never  have  seen 
a  verse  of  Bryant's  could  deduce  that  style  from  what  has  been 
said  in  this  chapter— if  what  has  been  said  has  been  correctly 
said.  Such  a  mind  would  not  need  to  be  told  that  Bryant's 
diction  was  severe,  simple,  chaste,  narrower  in  range  than  that 
of  his  political  prose;  that  his  rhymes  were  dignified,  sonorous, 
exact  and  emphatic  rather  than  subtle  or  allusive,  and  narrow 
in  range— not  from  artistic  poverty  but  because  the  rhyme 
vocabulary  of  the  simple  and  serious  moods  is  in  English  itself 
narrow,  and  much  novelty  and  variety  of  rhyme  is  in  our 
speech  possible  only  when,  like  Browning,  one  portrays  the 
grotesque  and  the  eccentric,  or  like  Shelley  the  fantastic,  or 
like  BuMer  the  comic,  or  like  Chaucer  the  familiar.  Such  a 
mind  would  deduce  Bryant's  most  fundamental  rhythm,  the 
iambic;  his  most  fundamental  metre,  the  pentameter;  together 
with  his  preference  for  stanzaic,  or  periodic,  treatment,  whether 
in  blank  verse  or  in  rhyme,  rather  than  for  couplets;  yes, 
together  with  the  most  characteristic  cadences,— like  the  curves 
of  a  distant  mountain  range,  few  and  clear  but  not  monotonous; 
like  the  waves  of  a  broad  river,  slow  and  long  but  not  hesitant 
or  ponderous,  never  delighting  by  subtle  surprises,  nor  jarring 
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by  abrupt  stops  and  shifts.  Indeed,  and  would  our  critic  not 
likewise  guess,  especially  if  recently  schooled  at  Leipzig  under 
Sievers,  the  very  pitch  of  his  voice  in  verse— strongest  in  the 
lower  octaves— as  well  as  the  intrinsic  alliteration,  '—an  allitera- 
tion  as  natural  as  breathing,  in  its  context  unobtrusive  as  such 
to  the  conscious  ear  because  so  involved  in  a  diction  which 
IS  Itself  the  outgrowth  of  very  mood  and  meaning'  In  quite 
different  ways,  Bryant  is,  with  Poe,  America's  finest  artist  in 
verse.  Perhaps  this  is,  with  Bryant's  genuineness  of  manhood 
a  reason  why  Bryant  was  the  one  native  contemporary  that 
Poc  thoroughly  respected. 

What  to  puzzled  readers  seems  "characteristically  Bryant's 
blank  verse     is  really  the  total  impression  of  both  materials 
and  manner,  manner  itself  including  diction  as  well  as  metrics 
But  the  metncs  alone  do  have  their  peculiarities,  which  can 
however,  hardly  be  examined  here:  line  endings  like  "and  the 
green  moss, "  caesuras  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  of  the  fourth 
foot,  the  tendency  to  repeat  the  same  caesura  and  cadence 
through  a  succession  of  lines,  a  stanza  group  of  five  or  more  lines 
with  full  stop  followed  by  a  single  line  or  so,  inverted  accent  at 
the  beginnmg  of  a  line,  and  a  differentiated,  strong  cadence  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  poem  which  gives  the  effect  of  a 
completion,  not  of  a  mere  stopping,-these  are  all  contributing 
factors.  ° 

Yet  Bryant  is  not  one  of  the  worid's  master-poets.   It  i^:  not 
so  much  that  he  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  philosophic 
thought  or  spiritual  revolution,  not  altogether  that  his  range 
was  narrow,  not  that  he  never  created  a  poem  of  vast  and  multi- 
tudinous  proportions,  drama,  epic,  or  tale,  not  that  he  knew 
nature  better  than  human  life  and  human  life  better  than 
human  nature,  not  that  he  now  and  then  lapsed  from  imagina- 
tive vision  into  a  bit  of  sentiment  or  irrelevant  fancy  -not 
either  that  there  is  not  a  single  dark  saying,  or  obscure 'word 
construction,  allusion,  in  all  his  verse,  for  the  judicious  to 
elucidate  at  a  club  or  in  a  monograph.    He  is  not  one  of  the 
world  s  master-poets,  because  he  was  not  pre-eminently  en- 
dowed with  intellectual  intensity  and  imaginative  concentration 
The  character  of  his  whole  mind  was  discursive,  enumerative, 

or  b'rokJ/-'^  ""^  ^  ^""^  frequently  in  idiomatic  paire.  as  "bees  and  birds."  "bled 
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tending,  when  measured  by  the  masters,  to  the  diffuse    Th,K 
among  other  results,  his  report  of  things  has  given  l2 
current  speech  but  few  quotations,  of  either  of^^arrZZ 
cntiasm  or  haunting  beauty.    A  boolc  could  be  wri  Lr    I! 
thes.   but  a  paragraph  must  suffice.    It  is  just  as t ,      t 
better  to  realize  what  Bryant  was  than  to  exploit  what  he  wi 

And  if  he  was  and  is  a  true  poet,  he  belongs  to  our  best 
traditions  also  as  critic.    He  was  never,  to  be  sure,  the  no 
fessional   guide   of  literary   taste,   like  .\rnold   and   Low  1 
Apart  from  sensible  but  obvious  memorial  addresses  on  Ir"    ' 
Halleck,  and  Cooper,  his  best  known  essay  is  introductory  to  h'' 
Library  of  Poetry  and  Son,;  it  enunciates  fewer  keen  jud^men 
on  individuals,  fewer  profound  principles,  than  does  EmeS 
m  roduc  ion  to  his  Parnassus,  but  it  does  enunciate  The  pri 
macy  of    a  uminousstyle"  and  of  themes  central  to  commJl 
man  m  „oble  paragraphs  that  should  not  be  forgotten.  cerTaTn 
not  by  any  one  who  believes  that  criticism  gains  in  authority 
when  It  IS  the  concentrated  deduction  of  experience.    W  Ws 
services  as  editor  of   a  leading  metropolitan  paper.  tWh 
nearly  two  generations  of  crisis  after  crisis  in  the  nation's  Hfe 
only  an  histonan  should  speak.    Not  even  Godwin,  his  editorid 
colleague,  has  spoken,  it  seems,  quite  the  definitive  word.    Why 
should  It  not  be  spoken?    The  fact  is.  no  such  man  ever  sat! 
before  or  since,  in  the  editorial  chair;  in  no  one  other  has  ther 
been  such  culture,  scholarship,  wisdom,  dignity,  moral  idealism 
Was  It  all  in  Greeley?  in  Dana?    What  those  fifty  years  Z 
have  meant  as  an  influence  on  the  American  press,  especially  a 

conTeT^r'  "'°^"^'  '"'  ^"^^"'  ^^^  ^^^"^— y  -'y 

^.ith^.TtlT  r''  *°  "^"^^  °^  ^''  ^'"^^  ^^y°"^  "°ting  that. 
^vlth  all  their  elegance,  courtesy,  criticism,  information,  they 

do  not  belong,  with  Cicero's.  Gray's,  Cowper's,  Byron's,  femer 
son  s.  Meredith's,  to  the  literature  of  correspondence,  because 
they  are  without  zest  for  little  details  of  human  life  (whether 
in  others  or  in  himself),  or  without  infonnal  spontaneity  and 
flashes  of  insight-or  without  whatever  it  be  that  makes  a  pri- 
vate letter  ultimately  a  public  joy. 

vvhole,  Biyanfs  prose  style  has  quality  as  well  as 
,  but  here  a  word  only  on  its  relation  to  the  style  of  his 
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poetry.  Bryant  more  than  once  explicitly  differentiated  the 
functionso  the  two  harmonies';  but  Prescott' wasnot  the  onW 
one  who  detected  m  both  the  same  quaHties  of  mind :  obvious  v 
a  man  ,s  not  two  different  beings  according  to  whether  he  is 
paymg  a  vio  m  or  a  cello,  singing  or  talkmg.     Bryant    Is 

I>nvdensa,dofBurkesaw-Hhehfeofsociotyinarich.rncLe 
jrnagmative  way'  ;  and  not  unlike  Burke  he  had.  as  politicTan 
the  poet  s  generahzmg  power.  But  the  point  here  oi  spedai 
interest  :s  the  recurrence  in  his  prose  so  often,  when  his  pr^se 
nses  to  hmgs  m  their  significance  (as  apart  from  ther  m^  e 
rdat,ons).  of  the  same  imaginative  procedure:  thesis  the 
broad  survey.'  as  in  the  account  of  the  waters  of  The  mFs! 
.ss,pp.    ^hcmselves  intrx^duced  as  a  simile  to  illustrate  the 

Iritsriii^-^^^^^^       -apho.:  z 

in  the  editorial,  on  the  amendml^f aSllg  trr^^r.^^f 
besides  m  many  details  of  imagery  almost  another^ersbn  o 
ho  poem  on  the  same  theme,  written,  says  Godwin  Thttk 
later.   In  a  pubhc  address  on  the  electric  telegraph^  he  skid: 

My  imagination  goes  down  to  the  chambers  of  \h^  rr,\AA^ 
to  those  vast  depths  where  repose  the  r^^^:'.^ ^ll^^f^li  ■ 
among  forests  of  tangle,  or  on  the  bottom  of  the  dim  hlno      f. 
strewn  with  the  bones  of  whales  and  sharks  skeletons  of  dr   ^5 

darkness,  m  calm  and  in  tempest,  currents  of  hLan  tWht  borne 
by  the  cleetnc  pulse  which  obeys  the  bidding  of  man. 

^r.Tx.^1  '"  invagination,  mood,  manner,  even  in  the  recur- 

60  we  return  to  the  Poet.    Yet  when  all  is  said,  it  is  the  whoV 
.nan  that  .s  ou,.  and  that  should  be  ou..    He  is  tLe  ati^'* 


'  Godwin,  Prose,  vol.  n,  p.  23. 
^"."ilwi.i,  Prose,  vol.  11,  p.  269. 
'  Godwin,  Prose,  vol.  11,  p.  259. 


*  Godwin.  Life,  vol.  11,  p.  36. 

*  Godwin,  Lije,  vol.  11,  p.  235. 
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our  tradition;  not  to  us  today  so  much  for  his  hand  in  the 
founding  of  two  ix)htical  parties,  nor  for  liis  counsels  by  per 
sonal  letter  and  speech  that  Lincoln,  the  Statesman  of  our 
tradition,  heard  with  such  grave  respect,  nor  for  his  civic 
activities  in  art.  charity,  and  reform;  but  for  that  Mosaic 
massive  head,  those  deep.  i)eering.  breeding  eyes,  those  white 
shaggy  brows,  and  the  great  beard  over  the  old  man's  cicak 
that,  in  the  engraving  after  Sarony's  photograph,  has  been  now 
lor  a  generation  familiar  in  so  many  homes  of  our  land. 

II.    Minor  Poets 

When  Bryant,  pioneer  and  patriarch,  was  laid  away  on  that 
bnght  June  afternoon  of  1878  in  the  cemetery  at  Roslyn.  Long 
Island,  his  oldest  and  dearest  friend  was  still  alive     Richard 
Henry  Dana  (1787-1879),  one  of  the  founders  of  The  North 
American  Review^  and  of  the  serious  tradition  in  our  hterarv 
criticism,   is  remembered,   if  at  all.   as  verse-writer  mainly 
through  Bryant's  pmise,  as  Mason  is  remembered  thmugh 
Gray  s.    How  remote  the  short  jerky  stanzas  of  The  Buccaneer 
(1827),  an  ambitious  tale  of  pirate  and  spectre,  were  from  the 
talents  and  temper  of  the  Bostonian  descendant  of  the  Puritan 
Anne  Bradstreet.  one  may  realize  who  reflects  what  Coleridge 
would  have  done  with  the  spell  and  the  uncanny,  and  what 
Byron  with  the  crime  and  the  movement-the  two  poets  whom 
Dana  was  obviously  emulating.    But  there  are  some  good  lines 
on  the  sea  in  The  Buccaneer,  and  Dana's  lyric.  The  Little  Beach 
Bird  gets  a  traditional  honourable  mention  in  the  manuals 

The  other  minor  poets  about  Biyant  Uved  in  or  near  New 
York.  James  Kirke  Paulding,  humorist  and  proseman  of  no 
mean  reputation. '  and  collabomtor  with  Bryant  in  pros^ 
stones,  3  deserves  mention  here  as  an  early  representative  of  a 
conscious  movement  to  make  poetry  out  of  American  materials, 
convinced  that 


Thrice  happy  he  who  first  shall  strike  the  lyre. 
With  homebred  feeling,  and  with  homebred'fire. 

•  See  Book  ri,  Chap.  xx.  '  <^n  also  Book  11  Ch^r.-   , 

tTnU,«f,i    ^1     ,      o      ,  -  ^"'^  "OOK  11.  Chaps.  I.  Ill,  IV,  and  VII. 

'  1  cues  of  Ihe  GlauU-r  Spa  (18^2) 
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The  Backwoodsman  (,8i8).  from  which  this  conventional  coup- 
let ,s  taken,  recounts,  without  much  plot,  in  sturdy  heroics 
more  hkeCrabbc's  realism  than  Goldsmith's  idyllic  sentiment 
he  rugged  he  and  wild  sum,undings  of  a  fmntiei^man  and 
ins^famdy.     It  .  an  hon.st  document,  if  not  distinguished 

James  Gates  Percival  (1795-1856)  typified  that  crude  mani- 
festation of  Romanticism,  the  self-constituted,  the  self-con- 

tTrySL'tT"    ''""''^^'  '^  ^^'P^^^'^  ^he  poetic  mood 
that  ,s  Mthout  the  poetic  reason.     The  stuflf  of  him  is  pre- 

emmently  the  stuff  of  poetry,  but  unclarified.  uncont^lkd 

unorganized.    It  ,s  often  as  if  the  personalities  of  Bymn.  Shd ley 

\ordsworth.  Aloore.  and  Bryant  had  been  merged    nto  S 

he  pless  hypnoidal  state  of  metrical  and  emotional  gan^lfty 

Ut  every  now  and  then  an  open-minded  reader  is  sumrised 

by  some  first-hand  observation,  some  graceful  analog^  ome 

P.etua.squeness  or  energy,  some  short  lyrnc  cry;  and  onJHt 

LuL.  He  typified,  too,  a  not  altogether  ignoble  phase  of 
arlier  Amencan  culture  in  his  .ealous  acquisitiveness  h^th  in 
e,ence  (he  died  as  state  geologist  of  Wisconsin),  and  VVn- 
ua,es  (he  wrote  verse  in  Scandinavian  and  German,  an         ."- 

Se  stuTntTr"'''  '°"'""^-     ^"^  ^^  ^^'-S«  ^hie.  •  to 
the  student  of  human  nature;  lonely,  shy.   unmarried  "dis- 

appomted.  poor,  and  dirty,  he  was  in  appearknce  an^mcide  of 
hfe  a  character  for  Dickens,  in  heart  anS  soul  a  charaTt^for 
Thackeray  or  George  Eliot.  Lowell  pilloried  him  in  an  essay 
Br)  ant  was  perhaps  juster  in  his  kindlier  obituary  criticism  in 
ncEvemng  Post.  He  was  once  a  famous  man. 
(iSo^Tsi^^v'^Tu  f ^785-1842).  and  George  P.  Morris 
nn>nh1  ■^^'  ^"'f^'-^^^ker  editors  of  literary  journals'  and 
d  lit  /  ''™^i"^^^f  respectively  for  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket 
ent/lST;  ^/'-^/^Z  r.e..  were  popular  song  writer,  in  the 

n  Snd/fw°"  ^^"^"P'  '"^'^  ^^"^'^P^^  ^"  America  than 
Yet  sT.r^  that  seems  to  have  originated  with  Tom  Moore. 
Ut  such  songs  had  music,  point,  and  refinement  that  sets  them 
..r  above  their  popular  descendants-the  raucous,  vulgar 
inanities  born  of  vaudeville  and  cabaret 

Charles   Fenno  Hoffman   (1806-1884),   another  Knicker- 
See  Book  11.  Chaps.  11  and  vi.  « See  Book  II.  Chap.  xx. 
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f^Kkcr  cl  t„r.  a,<l  a  .song-writer,  who.  say.  a  recent  critic. 

ix,ssesscd  a  lyno  note  almost  compk-tcly  unknown  i ,?   h 
Anu-nca  of  his  time."-l>y  which  is  nu-ant  a  em^"      t 

:;;:2i:f -'• "''"'''' '''-''  "^^'---^•^  ^-  ^^ 

Wc  were  not  many,  wc  who  stood 

Before  the  iron  sicct  that  day : 
Yet  many  a  gallant  spirit  would 
Give  half  his  years  if  but  he  could 

Have  been  with  us  at  Alonterey. 

This  is.  or  should  be.  a  classic  in  a  genre  rare  in  our  literature 
whose  poets  have  seldom  communicated  with  martial  fire  il 

our  Z  n  ''f  "  "''-'''■^^"^  "■"'^^''>^  ^^^  achievements  0 
HoWs  p'o^^r  ^^'^"^  '  ''''-'  ''''-'  '-  ''^  ^-  ^^^^-  of 
Nathaniel  Parker  Willi.,  the  most  honoured  rmong  these 
hterao'  echto,^  of  old  New  York.  ^  began  as  a  sentfmS 
pootuer  of  Scnpture  for  meek  ladies,  and  then  helped  to"  tab 

ht'fn     r?'"^'  '''''"'''''''''  ^^^'^'^'-  ^"  our'^literatut- 
that  of  the  hght.  the  pretty,  the  clever,  the  urbane  negligee  in 
prose  and  rhyme;  while  his  Lady  Jane,  a  sto^.  after  DonjZ 
uM  Fanny, na  his  Mclanie,  after  Byron's  Tales,  onlyTooZl 
Illustrate  the  now  dead  but  once  potent  influence  of  By^n  ^n 
our  mmor  ix>c<ts.  even  on  poets  utterly  unlike  Byn)n  In  tem 
pcrament  and  m  mode  of  life.  ^   Yet  Willis  was  a  tlue  poet  b  a 
half  dozen  lyncs  where  a  human  fom,.  a  bit  of  nature   or  a 
moral  mstght  .s  registered  in  sincere,  graceful,  dignified,  and  a 
least  once  (LnseenSpiriis),  noble  speech.    These  with hfsbrie 
prose  Ob:  uary  not.ce  of  Poe  and  its  tribute  to  Mrs.  Clemm  ar 
h:gher   hmgs  than  conventional  criticism  now  associatTw^th 
Br:ad"!lry"'  '"'  '""'^^'  ^^"'^"^^"  °^  P^^^"-'  ^^ 'po'isTed 

leck^^r'lifKf-T'"  '''''^"  (^795-1820)  and  Fitz-Greene  Hal- 
fnon H  1  f'^  ''''  remembered  first  for  a  romantic  youthful 

fnendshu,  not  common  in  our  literacy  history.    For  a  time  they 

•  Sec  Book  ir.  Chaps.  VII  an<l  xx. 
'Trent,  W.  P.,  in  Amcruan  Literature,  p.  4S7. 
'Sc-c  also  Book  II,  Cliap.  in  ^ 

^^^^  Sc-e  Leonard.  W.  E.,  Byron  an,  Byronism  ir,  A^„ica  (Columbia  Univ.  K..). 
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amused  themselves  and  the  town  by  .acile  and  often  noinUd 
sk.ts  on  contemporary  politics,  pcopl,,  and  events   unS!r    h. 
t.tle  Croaker  and  Co..  after  the  manner  of  EnX  'w^k    f 
time,  as  Moon,  and  the  Smith  bro.  hers      11^^^.  ,      ' 

written  the  last  four  lines  of  Drake's  .W  ^ ',",7"'  1°  '^'"^ 
full  of  the  old-fashioned  expansive  a.  J  Ha  t  \n^'  -^'"^ 
and.  with  its  flare  of  imager^  ancl  bh^^ot  /S::,':;7' 
st,r  the  blood  of  any  one  but  a  professional  critic  IndTw  ^ 
on  Drake  dead  at  twenty-five,  that  Halleck  wrc^te  what  il^he 
t.ndero.t.  he  manliest  little  eIo«y  of  personal  loss  in  Amcricl 
literature,  bcgmning  with  the  familiar  lines:  ^"^cncan 

Green  be  the  turf  above  thee, 

Friend  of  my  better  days! 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 

Nor  named  thee  but  to  praise. 

Yet  they  arc  remembered  no  less  for  achicvemert.  n,nr« 
notevvonhy  than  those  of  the  other  minor  men  inTs    k'teh 
Dnke  s  Culpnt  Fu       ^y,e  best  and  in  fact  the  one  fai  "sort  ,n 

People  of  the  Snmo,  which  are  Indeed  rather  stories  of  morta  g 
m   fa,ryland  than  of  the  tiny,  tricksy  creatures  themselve 
Though  m  a  sense  exotic,  for  it  roots  in  no  folklore  desnfto  th: 
scmng  on  the  Hudson,  The  a,lprU  Fay  reports  quLts'wel  as 
Drayton's  Nmphidia,  its  nearest  analogue   the  antirlnr 
tenstics  of  the  elfland  of  man's  unive^aScy     BuMt  s  m"" 
n^markable  for  its  reading  of  nature.     The    Culprit    P^v'! 
adventures  take  him  thn^ugh  woods,  wateii    and  '^    o^  'to 
the  sai^  above,  amid  the  iridescent,  elusive,  dartingrended 

Solb "'  °'^'";r'  ^'^  ^^^^  ""^^^-  thatw:^;  ifddTd  S 

'lumeltrX     ^^^^^--'^— d  this  before  Bi^^anfsfir^; 

n  I  Ta^a^.s    r"'\"  ^''"''  '"^'  ^"^  ^"^^^*=  ^^e  chickweed 
aiKl  sassafras,  the  wh.ppoor^nll,  the  katydid  and  woodtick 

ear  "the  moTTT"-'  '"^''"'^^  "'  "  ''''''^'^  ^"^  independent 
ZiotTZTTf  "'""'''''  ""''  '"  ^"^'^"^^'^  versification 
faults  of  nlTt/^V  S'  ^'"'^  ''"^^  '°  ^""^^-  Of  ^he  obvnous 
t  e  two  dats'^  ^'  •  'T  ^'"^  "^^""^  *°  «P-k;  it  was 
Po  t  ^mouTy  (  irr       '  "^  '°"^"^  "^^"'  ^"'  P"'"^^^^ 
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Halleck  was  the  one  worthy  American  representative  of  the 
contemporary  popular  English  Romanticists.  Scott.  CampbeU 
and  Byn^n-worthy.  because  something  of  their  matter  S 
manner    desp.te  occasional  crude  imitation,  was  thorough 
natural  to  his  vigorous  feelings,  to  his  alert  though  not  subtle 
mascuhne  intellect  and  to  his  sounding  voice.    His  Spenserian 
on  Wyomng  remind  one  of  Campbell  and  Byron  in  stanza  and 
phraseology.    The  still  popular  Marco  BoJris  reminds  one" 
Byron  m  the  enthusiasm  for  Greek  freedom  (also  the  inspira 
ion  of  some  of  Biyanfs  early  verse),  and  of  Campbell  in  m    - 
lal  vigour   while  its  octosyllabics  have  the  verve  of  Scotf 
lnAlnu.ck  Castle  .n^  several  other  poems  grave  and  gay  ^ 
whimsically  mixed  after  Byron's  later  manner.    Indeed  Bvron 
whose  works  Halleck  subsequently  edited,  was  his  most  kindrej 
spint.     As  early  as  1819  appeared  his  Fanny,  suggested  by 
jZn~        '"  '''  ^''''"^  ^°""  sometimes  reminiscent  of  Dm 

With  the  wickedness  out  that  gave  salt  to  the  true  one. 

as  LoweU's  Fable  Jor  Critics  observed  as  late  as  1848-a  social 
satire  on  a  flashy  New  Yorker  and  his  fashionablt  dauglTe 
with  Byronic  anti-climax  and  Byronic  digressions  on  Gr  ec  ' 
European   and   American   politics,    bad   Hterature   and   bad 
statues.      But  a  financial  failure  was  substituted  for  Byron 
cnnt-cons.,  and  the  bluff  and  hearty  Halleck  "was  never  cyni  d 
in  his  satir..  and  Byron  was  "-to  quote  Bryant,'  who  speak 
however,  a  truer  woM  for  Halleck  than  foT Haileck's  mast 
^a««,.  became  at  once  popular.'  and  remained  so  for  a  genera- 
tion simulating  to  several  long  since  forgotten  imitations  and 
doubtless  serving  to  foster  American  Byronism  in  its  pseudo 
comic  phases.     A  detailed  study  of  Halleck  would    eve"  as 
the  chief  source  of  his  genuinely  individual  note,  his  pL' r 
phrase  energetically  a  single  moment  of  action  or  o^  fecL 
with  a  certain  fusion  of  imaginative  vision  and  of  intellectual 

*  Godwin,  Prose,  vol.  i,  p  37^ 
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criticism     Moreover,  Halleck's  Poems,  including  such  unfor 

Thus  these  early  minor  men  left  us  some  things  worth 

keepmg    but.  nevertheless,  taken  all  in  all,  they  emphTs   t 

or  us    oday,  as  they  never  could  for  thei    conUporari^ 

the  relative  greatness  of  Bryant.  ^^^mporanes, 


CHAPTER  VI 

Fiction  I 

Brown,  Cooper 

THE  clear  victory  which  the  first  great  British  novelists 
won  over  popular  taste  did  not,  for  some  years  make 
them  masters  of  the  colonial  public.    Pamela,  indeed  was 
prmted  as  early  as  17  x .;  in  Philadelphia,  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  m  the  same  year  in  New  York  and  in  Boston.     But  the 
only  other  novels  printed  in  America  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence   seem   to  have   been   Robinson   Crusoe   (1768) 
Rassdas  (i;68).  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (1772),  Juliet  GrenJle 
U774).  and  The  Works  of  Laurence  Sterne  ALA.  (1774)        Pub 
lishers,  however,  were  less  active  than  importers,  for  diaries  and 
hbraiy  catalogues  show  that  British  editions  were  on  many 
shelves.     The  Southern  and  Middle  colonies  may  have  read 
more  novels  than  did  New  England,  yet  Jonathan  Edwards 
himself   whose  savage  quarrel  with  the  Northampton  congre- 
gation had  ansen  partly  over  the  "licentious  books"  [possibly 
Pamela,  among  others]  which  some  of  the  younger  member 
employed  to  promote  lascivious  and  obscene  discourse  "  was 
later  enchanted  by  Sir  Charles  G rand i son. 

Edwards  did  not  relent  in  advance  of  the  general  public. 
After  the  Revolution  the  novel-reading  habit  grew,  fostered 
by  Amencan  publishers  and  cried  out  against  by  many  moral- 
ists whose  cncs  appeared  in  magazines  side  by  side  with  moral 
tales  Nearly  cver>^  grade  of  sophistication  applied  itself  to  the 
problem.  It  was  contested  that  novels  were  lies;  that  they 
served  no  virtuous  purpose;  that  they  melted  rigorous  minds; 
that  they  crowded  out  better  books;  that  they  painted  adven- 
ture too  romantic  and  love  too  vehement,  and  so  unfitted 
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readers  for  solid  reaUty;  that,  dealing  with  Eur.,pean  manners 

.y  tended  to  confuse  and  dissatisfy  republican  youtT    n 

the  face  of  such  censure,  native  noveh'sts  appeared  late  .t^ 

ap.  ogct:ca,Iy.  anned  for  the  n.ost  part  wit^the  triplepiL 

hat  the  tale  was  true,  the  tendency  heavenward,  and  the  scene 
devoutly  Amencan.  Before  1800  the  sweeping  ^hilippfc  of  the 
older  school  had  been  forced  to  share  the  field  of  critSmwkh 
ua.a,s,onaI  efforts  to  distinguish  good  novels  from  bad  Xl 
critical  game  was  more  frequently  played  than  thTLv  ^ 
-:nparcd  Fielding  and  Richardson  Si  eo^l.  ^^ 
r''se;sibrtv  "  h-  f  tator.,  and  Steme  fathered 

!    for  r       ^;^     u    ""^'^  ^'-■°"  ^^-^  ^^fi"itely  set  a  new 
ie  for  the  world,  the  nnfpnt  ,-„fl •     .      ^         .  ""^^ 


niiK 


knowlcrl^^eof  lifehad  been  'L^i      i    ^'^^ /o^son.  that  their 
^  uimenaabeen    simply  gleaned  from  pure  nature  "' 

decor,  who  appears  in  such  multitudes  that  o"e  c^rde tend 

^U'bster   Foster   ri7=;o-TSm^       p     \i  ^  Hannah 

.,,  "^'ter   ^i^5f)-i«^o}.     Based   upon   the   tragic  -id 
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thirteen  editions  in  forty  years,  but  it  was  still  less  popular  than 
Mrs.  Susannah  Ilaswcll  Ruwson's  Charlotlc  (1794),  one  of  the 
most  popular  novels  over  published  in  America.  Mrs.  Rovvson 
(i 762-1824),  an  American  only  by  immigration,  had  indeed 
written  the  novel  in  England  (1790'),  but  Charlotte  Temple,  to 
call  it  by  its  later  title,  was  thoroughly  naturahzed.  It  has 
persuaded  an  increasingly  naive  underworld  of  fiction  readers 
to  buy  more  than  a  hundred  editions  and  has  built  up  a  legend 
about  the  not  too  authentic  tomb  of  Charlotte  Stanley  in 
Trinity  Churchyard,  New  York. 

A  particular  importance  of  The  Coquette  and  Charlotte  Temple 
was  that  they  gave  to  fiction  something  of  the  saga  element  by 
stealing,  in  the  company  of  facts,  upon  a  community  which 
winced  at  fiction.    And  this  brief  garment  of  illusion  was  not 
confined  to  New  York  and  New  England.    In  1 792-3-7  Pennsyl- 
vania saw  the  publication,  in  four  volumes,  of  the  first  part  of 
the  remarkable  Modern  Chivalry.     The  author,  Hugh  Henry 
Brackenridge  (1748-1 8 16),  son  of  a  poor  Scotch  immigrant, 
graduate  of  Princeton,  tutor  and  hcenscd  preacher,  master  of  an 
academy  in  Maryland,  editor  of  The  United  States  Magazine  m 
Philadelphia  (1776),  chaplain  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  author 
of  patriotic  tragedies  and  pamphlets,  and  lawyer  and  judge  in 
Pittsburg  after  1781,  brought  to  his  work  a  culture  and  experi- 
ence which  gave  his  satiric  picture  of  American  life  many  of  the 
features  of  truth.    Farrago,  the  hero,  is  a  new  Don  Quixote,  his 
servant  Teague  a  witless  and  grotesque  Sancho  Panza,  but  the 
chief  follies  of  the  book  are  found  not  in  them  but  in  the  public 
which  they  encounter  and  which  would  gladly  make  Teague 
hero  and  oflSce-holder.    No  man  was  a  more  convinced  demo- 
crat  than  Brackenridge,  but  he  was  also  solid,  well-read,  and 
deeply  bored  by  fools  who  canted  about  free  men  and  wise 
majorities.     Against  such  cant  and  the  excesses  of  poHtical 
ambition  he  directed  his  chief  satire,  but  he  let  few  current 
fads  and  affectations  go  unwhipped.    His  book  had  an  abun- 
dant popularity,  especially  along  the  frontier  which  it  satirized. 
The  second  part  (1804-5),  ostensibly  the  chronicle  of  a  new 
Western  settlement,  is  almost  a  comic  history  of  civilization 
in  America.     It  is  so  badly  constructed,  however,  and  so  often 
goes  over  ground  well   trodden   in  the   eariier  part  as  to  be 
generally  inferior  to  it  in  interest.     Here  Brackenridge  depos- 
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itcd  scraps  of  irony  and  censure  which  he  had  been  pro- 
ducing since  1787,  when  he  had  set  out  to  imitate  Iludibras. 
His  prose  is  better  than  his  verse,  plain  and  simple  in  style,  by 
his  own  confession  following  that  of  Hume,  Swift,  and  Fielding. 
Swift  was  his  dearest  master.  Very  curious,  if  hard  to  follow, 
arc  the  successive  revisions  by  which  Brackenridge  kept  pace 
with  new  follies. 

Smollett  had  something  to  do  with  another  novel  which, 
thoiif^h  less  read  than  Modern  Chivalry,  deserves  mention  with 
it,  The  Algcrine  Captive  {1797)  of  Royall  Tyler,  poet,  wit, 
playwright,  and  jurist. '  The  first  volume  has  some  entertaining 
though  not  subtle  studies  of  American  manners;  the  second,  a 
talc  of  six  years'  captivity  in  Algiers,  belongs  with  the  many 
books  and  pamphlets  called  forth  by  the  war  with  Tripoli.' 
Historically  important  is  the  preface,  which  declared  that  the 
American  taste  for  novels  had  grown  in  the  past  seven  years 
from  apathy  to  a  general  demand. 

Apparently  the  time  was  slowly  ripening  to  the  point  at 
which  taste  begins  to  support  those  who  gratify  it,  and  it  is 
notable  that  the  first  American  to  make  authorship  his  sole 
career  had  already  decided  for  fiction.     Charles  Brockden 
Brown  came  of  good  Quaker  stock  long  settled  in  Pennsylvania, 
where,  at  Philadelphia,  he  was  born  17  January,  1 771.     He  was 
a  frail,  studious  child,  reputed  a  prodigy,  and  encouraged  by 
his  parents  in  that  frantic  feeding  upon  books  which  was  ex- 
pected, in  those  days,  of  every  American  boy  of  parts.     By 
the  time   he  was  sixteen  he  had   made  himself  a  tolerable 
classical    scholar,   contem.plated    three    epics — on   Columbus, 
Pizarro,  and  Cortez — and  hurt  his  health  by  over-work.     As 
he  grew  older  he  read  with  a  hectic,  desultory  sweep  in  every 
direction  open  to  him.     With  his  temper  and  education,  he 
de\eloped  into  a  hot  young  philosopher  in  those  days  of  revolu- 
ti(jn.    He  brooded  over  the  maps  of  remote  regions,  glowed  with 
eager  schemes  for  perfecting  mankind,  and  dabbled  in  sub- 
terranean lore  as  an  escape  from  humane  Philadelphia.       He 
kept  a  journal  and  wrote  letters  heavy  with  self-consciousness. 
Put  into  a  law  office  by  his  family,  he  found  that  his  legal  studies 
only  confirmed  him  in  his  resolution  to  be  a  man  of  letters.    His 

■  See  also  Book  I,  Chap,  ix  and  Book  II,  Chaps,  u  and  in. 

■  .-jcc  alav  Book  II,  Chap.  ii. 
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parents  and  brothers,  who  supported  him  in  his  adventure 
urged  him  from  a  path  so  unpromising,  but  Drown,  though  he 
felt  the  pressure  of  their  distress,  clung  stoutly,  if  gloomily  to 
the  pursuits  of  literature.  He  speculated,  debated,  and  wrote 
for  the  newspapers.  His  first  identified  work,  a  series  of  papers 
called  The  Rhapsodist,  which  appeared  in  The  Columbian  Mam 
zmc,  August-November,  1789,  glorified  the  proud  and  lonelv 
soul.  ^ 

Little  is  known  of  the  next  few  years  of  his  life.    In  1-91 
he  seems  to  have  gone  to  New  ^'ork  to  visit  his  friend  Dr.  Elihu 
Hubbard  Smith,  formerly  a  medical  student  in  Philadelphia 
Removed  from  the  scenes  of  his  old  solitude,  Brown  became  less 
solitary.     Smith's  friends,  among  them  S.  L.  Mitehill,  James 
Kent,  and  William  Dunlap,  Brown's  future  biographer,  who 
belonged  to  a  club  called  the  Friendlv  Society,  forced  the  young 
misanthrope  to  cast  part  of  his  coat.     In  1795,  after  another 
visit  to  New  York,  he  began  an  unidentified  work,  apparently 
speculative  but  not  a  romance,  to  "equal  in  extent  Caleb 
Williams, "  a  book  in  which  Brown  saw  "transcendant  merits." 
In  spite  of  the  first  ardour  which  had  made  him  sure  he  could 
finish  his  task  in  six  weeks,  he  lost  faith  in  its  moral  utility  and 
never  got  beyond  fifty  pages,  but  he  had  gradually  given  up  Dr 
Johnson  for  Godwin  as  his  model.    Ji,ly,  1796,  saw  him  cease 
to  be  even  a  sleeping  partner  in  his  brother's  counting  house. 
Thenceforth  he  was  nothing  but  an  author. 

The  spirit  of  Godwin  stirred  eagerly  in  Brown  during  the 
early  days  of  his  freedom.  Toward  the  end  of  1797  he  bore 
witness  by  writing  Alcuin,  a  dialogue  on  the  riglits  of  women 
which  took  Its  first  principles  from  Mary  Wollstonecraft  and 
Godwin.  On  the  last  day  of  December  he  says  he  finished  a 
romance  which  appears  to  have  been  Sky-Walk,  the  manuscript 
of  which  was  lost  before  it  could  be  published^  Early  in  1798 
he  became  a  contributor  to  the  new  Philadelphia  Weekly 
Magazine,  which  contains,  among  the  fragments  which  always 
mark  Brown's  trail,  the  first  two  parts  of  Alcuin,  called  The 
Rights  of  Women,  and  nine  chapters  of  Arthur  Mervxn  ' 
He  announced  Sky-Walk  17  March,  1798,  in  a  letter  to 'the 
Weekly  Magazine  signed  "Speratus."  In  this  eariicst  public 
statement  of  his  ideals  of  fiction  Brown  spoke  cf  the  need  of 

■  Published  in  1799,  with  a  second  pari,  iSaj. 
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native  romances  and  ascribed  the  "value  of  such  works"  to 
"their  moral  tendency."  Only  by  displaying  characters  "of 
soaring  passions  and  intellectual  energy, "  he  believed,  could  a 
novelist  hope  "to  enchain  the  attention  and  ravish  the  souls  of 
those  who  study  and  reflect."  But  Brown  was  too  good  a 
dLtiK)crat  to  write  for  geniuses  alone.  "A  contexture  of  facts 
capahlc  of  suspending  the  faculties  of  every  soul  in  curiosity, 
may  be  joined  with  depth  of  views  into  human  nature  and  aU 
the  subtleties  of  reasoning. " 

With  these  opinions,  and  his  apprenticeship  already  ser/ed, 
Brown  took  up  his  residence  in  New  York  during  the  summer  of 
179S.  In  two  ardent  years,  which  were  more  social  than  any 
tliat  had  gone  before,  Brown  did  all  his  best  work.  The  single 
mom  li  of  August  served  to  produce  Wieland,  which  made  a  stir 
and  is  still  commonly  held  his  masterpiece.  The  source  of  its 
plot  has  been  shown'  to  be,  in  part,  the  actual  murder  of  his 

whole  family  by  a  religious  fanatic,  "Mr.  J Y ,"  of 

Tomhannock,  New  York,  in  December,  1781.    To  this  Brown 
added  the  mysteries  of  spontaneous  combustion  and  ventrilo- 
(iiii.m  to  make  up  the  "contexture  of  facts  capable  of  suspend- 
in-  the  faculties  of  every  soul  in  curiosity. "    These  were  for  the 
vuh.'a.r.    The  apparent  scene  of  action  is  laid  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Sehuylkill;  this  was  patriotism.     But  the  real  setting  is 
somewhere  in  the  feverish  climate  of  romantic  speculation,  and 
the  central  interest  lies  in  the  strange,  unreal  creatures  "of 
soaring  passions  and  intellectual  energy,"  Wieland,  crushingly 
impelled  to  crime  by  a  mysterious  voice  which,  however,  but 
g 'nvinates  seeds  of  frenzy  already  sleeping  in  his  nature,  and 
Carwin,  the  "biloquist,"  a  villain  who  sins,  not  as  the  old 
morality  had  it,  because  of  wickedness,  but  because  of  the 
driving  power  of  the  spirit  of  evil  which  no  man  can  resist  and 
troni  which  only  the  weak  are  immune.    These  were  cases  of 
si)eeulative  pathology  which  Brown  had  met  in  his  ixiorbid 
tv.  ilights,  beings  who  had  for  him  the  reality  he  knew  best,  that 
ot  dream  and  passion.     It  is  the  fever  in  the  chmate  which 
l^iids  the  book,  in  spite  of  awkward  narrative,  strained  prob- 
al  .ilities,  and  a  premature  solution,  its  shuddering  power.    Here 
at  least  Brown  was  absorbed  m  his  subject;  here  at  least  he 
g.tve  a  profound  unity  of  effect  never  equalled  in  his  later  works. 
'  Van  Dorcn,  C,  Ea'ly  American  Realism,  Nation.  12  Nov.,  1914. 
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Close  upon  this  August  followed  the  plague  in  New  York 
Brown  was  then  living  with  Dr.  Smith  in  Pine  Street,  and  Smith' 
firm  m  the  opinion  that  yellow  fever  could  not  be  contagious' 
msistcd  upon  taking  into  the  house  a  stricken  young  Italian' 
Of  the  three  only  Brown  escaped  death.    He  thus  came  hand- 
to-hand  with  a  hard  reality,   and,  like  other  men  of  many 
dreams  and  few  experiences,  was  deeply  imprcs.scd  by  it.    The 
cfTcct  upon  his  work,  however,  of  this  month  of  pestilence  may 
be  easily  overstated.     Five  years  before.  Brown's  family  had 
left  Philadelphia  for  a  time  to  escape  the  great  plague  of  17(^3 
and  Brown  had  put  memories  of  that  visitation  into  The  Man 
at  Home,  in  The  Weekly  Magcrim;  and  the  earliest  chapters  of 
Arthur  Mcrvyii,  both  written  before  his  removal  to  New  York 
Curiously  enough,  the  Dr.  Stevens  of  the  novel,  by  his  hospi- 
tality to  Mervyn,  behaves  much  as  did  the  Dr.  Smith  of  reality, 
but  invention  was  before  fact.    And  when,  in  December,  1798,' 
Brown  wrote  Ormond  (1799),  he  not  only  laid  his  scene  in 
Philadelphia  in  1793,  but  he  borrowed  a  whole  chapter  from 
The  Man  at  Home.      What  the  plague  had  been  to  Brown  in 
1793  It  remained:  a  chapter  in  the  annals  of  his  native  city, 
mysterious,  the  stufi  of  passion,  and  therefore  fully  congenial 
to  his  temper  a  id  ideals  of  art.    He  used  it  with  sombre  and 
memorable   detail,   as   a   background   for   mental   or   social 
ills. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Brown  that,  while  two  of  his  notable 
romances  recall  his  most  vivid  personal  experience,  all  four  of 
them  wear  thecoloursof  Caleb  Williams.  From  Godwin,  Brown 
nad  his  favourite  subject,  virtue  in  distress,  and  his  favourite 
set  of  characters,  a  patron  and  a  client.  Perhaps  he  comes 
nearest  to  his  master  in  Ormond.  Constantia  Dudley  won  the 
pa-  ionate  regard  of  Shelley,  to  whom  she  was  the  type  of 
virtuous  humanity  oppressed  by  evil  customs.  She  is  Brown's 
picture  of  feminine  perfection,  learned,  self-reliant,  pure, 
priggish.  Ormond  is  quite  clearly  the  child  of  romance  and 
revolution,  a  hero  who  is  a  villain,  a  creature  of  nature  who  is 
the  master  of  many  destinies,  a  free  will  which  must  act  as  the 
agent  of  inevitable  malice.  All  this  seems  pure  Godwin,  but  u 
has  a  certain  spirit  of  youth  and  ardour  which  Godwin  lacked. 
In  Arthur  Mervyn  the  hero  has  to  undergo  less  than  the  cumu- 
lative agony  of  Caleb  Williams,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
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IVown  worked  too  violently  to  be  able  to  organize  a  scheme  of 
(.iuumslances  all  bearing  upon  a  single  victim.  At  least  in  the 
SLVond  part  of  the  book,  the  plot  frays  helplessly  into  flying 
tiids  which  no  memory  can  hold  together,  and  the  characters 
unci  "moral  tendency"  of  a  story  rich  in  incident  suffer  a  sad 
Lonfusion.  Brown  was  no  match  for  Godwin  in  the  art  of  calm 
and  deliberate  narrative,  partly  because  of  his  vehement 
methods  of  work,  partly  because  he  lacked  Godwin's  finished 
and  consistent  philosophy  of  life.  The  leaven  of  rationalism 
^tirs  in  his  work,  but  it  does  not,  as  with  Godwin,  pervade  the 
mass. 

Passion,   not  hard  conviction,   gives  BrowTi  his  positive 
(lualitics.    He  had  a  power  in  keeping  up  suspense  which  no 
clumsiness  could  destroy.    In  presenting  the  physical  emotions 
t.f  danger  and  terror  he  had  a  kind  of  ghoulish  force.    Without 
the  deftness  to  get  full  value  from  his  material,  he  had  still  a 
sharp  eye  for  what  was  picturesque  or  dramatic.  In  Ed^ar 
Ilunlly,  for  which  Brown  was  considerably  indebted  to  the 
memory  of  Sky-Walk,  he  made  notable  use  of  that  pioneer  life 
which  was  to  bulk  so  large  in  American  fiction  for  half  a  century. 
His  preface  repeats  his  earlier  plea,  as  "Speratus,"  for  native 
matter  in  native  fiction.    From  that  ideal  he  never  swerved. 
The  plague,  Wieland's  frenzy.  Queen  Alab  in  Edgar  Iluntly,—- 
these  he  had  studied  from  the  facts  as  he  knew  them.     That 
his  books  are  noc  more  realistic  proves  merely  that  he  was  a 
romancer  interested  primarily  in  ideas  and  abstruse  mental 
states  which  he  saw  with  his  eyes  closed.    "Sir, "  he  told  prying 
John  Davis,  "good  pens,  thick  paper,  and  ink  well  diluted, 
would  facilitate  my  composition  more  than  the  prospect  of  the 
broadest  expanse  of  clouds,  water,  or  mountains  rising  above 
the  clouds."      But  when  Brown  opened  his  eyes  he  always 
saw  Pennsylvania.    His  strangest  supernaturalisms,  too,  turn 
out  in  the  end  to  have  rested  on  acts  of  nature  which  science 
can  explain.    It  was  his  characters  he  romanticized.    He  saw  in 
man  a  dignity  which  only  the  days  of  hopeful  revolution  can 
'lestow,  and  he  was  thus  urged  to  study  souls  .;ith  a  passion 
^^  hich  took  him  past  the  outward  facts  of  humanity  to  a  certain 
e.^sential  truth  which  gives  him,  among  his  contemporaries,  his 
special  virtue. 

In  April,  1799,  Brown  began  to  edit  The  Monthly  Magazine 
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in  New  Yori'  and  so  entered  the  decade  of  journalism  which 
closed  his  life.    He  wtoIc,  indeed,  besides  fragments  of  fiction 
two  other  novels,  Clara  Howard  (1801)  and  Jane  Talbot  (1801)' 
but  they  lack  his  old  vigour.     In  Jane  Talbot  he  seemed  to 
renounce  Godwin;  graditally  he  became  subdued  to  humanity 
and  lost  his  concern  with  romance.    He  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia  in  1801,  where,  two  years  later,  he  founded  The  Literary 
Magazine.    The  stolid  orthodoxy  of  his  prospectus  makes  it 
clear  that  he  was  no  longer  a  philosopher  of  the  old  stamp 
although  he  did  write  two  acts  of  a  tragedy  for  John  Bernard' 
and,  told  the  play  would  not  act,  burned  the  work  and  kept 
its  ashes  in  a  snuff-box.    In  November,  1804,  he  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Linn  of  New  York,  and  was  thereafter  an  exemplaiy 
husban-i,  father,  and  drudge,  who  produced  pamphlets,  large 
parts  of  his  magazine,  and  practically  the  whole  of  the  useful 
American   Register   (1807-1:).     The   fame  of  his  novels,  of 
which  he  claimed  to  think  little,  became  a  legend,  but  new 
editions  were  not  called  for.      In  1 809  he  was  elected  to  honor- 
ary membership  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  with  such 
notables  as  Lindlcy  Murray,  Noah  Webster,  Benjamin  Trum- 
bull, Timothy  Dwight,  Josiah  Quincy,  and  George  Clinton. 
He  died  of  consumption  19  February,  18 10.    In  England  he  was 
well  known  for  at  least  a  generation.    Blackwood's  praised  him 
with  the  fiery  pen  of  John  Neal;  Scott  borrowed  from  him  the 
names  of  two  characters  in  Guy  Manncring;  Godwin  himself 
owed  to  Wieland  a  hint  for  Mandcville.     In  his  native  country 
Brown  has  stood,  with  occasional  fiickerings  of  interest,  firmly 
fixed  as  a  literary  ancestor. 

There  is  little  to  note  in  American  fiction  between  the  close 
of  Brown's  career  and  the  beginning  of  Cooper's.  An  absurd 
romance,  The  Asylum  (181 1),  probably  by  Isaac  Mitchell,  was 
popular.  Tabitha  Tenny  (1762- 1837)  produced  a  funny  if 
robustious  anti-romance,  Female  Quixotism  (1808?);  Samuel 
Woodworth'  mingled  conventional  history  with  conventional 
romance  in  The  Champions  of  Freedom  (18 16),  which  celebrated 
the  second  war  with  England.  By  this  time  the  humane  and 
thrilling  art  of  Scott  had  already  begun  to  be  efTcctive  in 
America,  as  in  Europe.  At  the  first,  however,  Scott's  peculiar 
qualities  seemed  to  defy  rivalry. 
'  S.-e  also  Book  II,  Chaps,  ti  and  v. 
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"Of  native  novels,"  said  John  Bristcd  in  181 8,  "we  have  no 
prcat  stoclf,  and  none  Rood;  our  democratic  institutions  placing  all 
the  people  on  a  dead  level  of  political  equality;  and  the  pretty  equal 
dilTusion  of  property  throuKhout  the  country  affords  but  little  room 
for  varieties,  and  contrasts  of  character;  nor  is  there  much  scope  for 
fiction,  as  the  country  is  quite  new,  and  all  that  has  happened  from 
the  first  settlement  to  the  present  hour,  respecting  it,  is  known  to 
every  one.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  some  traditionary  romance  about 
the  Indians;  but  a  novel  describing  these  miserable  barbarians,  their 
squaws,  and  papooses,  would  not  be  very  interesting  to  the  present 
race  of  American  readers. "' 


America,  that  is,  without  aristocracy,  antiquity,  and  a  roman- 
tic border,  could  not  have  a  Scott.  Seldom  has  time  contra- 
dicted a  prophet  so  fully  and  so  soon  as  when  Cooper,  within 
three  years,  began  to  show  that  democracy  has  its  contrasts, 
that  two  hundred  years  can  be  called  a  kind  of  antiquity,  and 
that  the  border  warfare  between  pioneer  and  Indian  is  one  of 
the  great  chapters  in  the  world's  romance. 

Tlie  task  weighed  less  upon  Cooper  than  it  might  had  he 
been  from  boyhood  at  all  bookish  or,  when  he  began  his  career, 
citlier  scholar  or  conscious  man  of  letters.  But,  unlike  Brown, 
he  had  been  trained  in  the  world.  Born  at  Burlington,  New 
Jersey,  15  September,  1789,  the  son  of  Judge  William  Cooper 
and  Susan  Fenimore,  James  Cooper*  was  taken  in  November, 
1790,  to  Cooperstown,  the  raw  central  village  of  a  pioneer 
settlement  recently  established  by  his  father  on  Otsego  Lake, 
New  York.  Here  the  boy  saw  at  first  hand  the  varied  life  of 
the  border,  observed  its  shifts  and  contrivances,  listened  to 
tales  of  its  adventures,  and  learned  to  feel  the  mystery  of  the 
dark  forest  which  lay  beyond  the  cL-arcd  circle  of  his  own  life. 
Judge  Cooper,  however,  was  less  a  typical  backwoodsman  than 
a  kind  of  warden  of  the  New  York  marches,  like  Judge  Temple- 
ton  in  The  Pioneers,  and  he  did  not  keep  his  son  in  the  woods 
but  sent  him,  first  to  the  rector  of  St.  Peter's  in  Albany,  who 
grounded  him  in  Latin  and  hatred  of  Puritans,  and  then  to 
Yale,  where  he  wore  his  college  duties  so  lightly  as  to  be  dis- 

'  The  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1818,  pp.  355-6. 

'  The  fr.rtiily  nr.mc  was  changeJ  to  Fcuiraorc-Coopcr  by  act  of  ietjislalure  in 
April,  1826.    Cooper  soon  dropped  the  hyphen. 
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missed  in  his  third  year.     Thinking  the  navy  tni^ht  furnish 
belter  diseipHne  than  Vale,  Judge  Cooper  shipped  his  son  Infore 
the  mast  on  a  men  hant  vessel  to  learn  the  art  of  seanumship 
which  there  was  then  no  na\al  academy  to  teach.     His  first 
ship,  the  Sterling,  sailed  from  New  York  in  October,  1806,  for 
Falmouth  and  London,  thence  to  Cartagena,  back  to  London, 
and  once  more  to  America  in  September  of  the  following  year! 
They  were  chased  by  pirates  and  stopj^d  by  searching  parties, 
incidents  Cooper  never  forgot.     In  January,    1808,  he  was 
commissioned   midshipman.     He  served   fur  a  time  on  the 
VcsKviKs,  and  later  in  the  same  year  was  sent  with  a  party  to 
Lake  Ontario  to  build  the  brig  Oneida  for  service  against' the 
British  on  inland  waters.    He  visited  Niagara,  commanded  for 
a  time  on  L;ike  Champlain,  and  in  Novciiibcr,  i8(m),  was  ordered 
to  the  IVasp.     In  the  natural  course  of  events  he  would  have 
fought  in  the  War  of  1812,  but,  having  been  married  in  Janu- 
ary, 181 1,  to  Miss  Susan  Augusta  DeLancey,  he  resigned  his 
commission  the  following  May  and  gave  up  all  hope  of  a  naval 
career. 

Thus  at  twenty-two  he  exchanged  a  stirring  youth  for  tlic 
quiet,  if  happy,  life  of  a  country  proprietor.  He  spent  the  nc:;t 
eleven  years,  except  for  a  stay  at  Coopcrstown  (1814-17),  in 
his  wife's  native  county  of  Westchester,  New  York.  There, 
in  a  manner  quite  casual,  he  began  his  real  work.  His  wife 
challenged  him  to  make  good  his  boast  that  he  could  write  a 
better  story  than  an  English  novel  he  was  reading  to  her.  Ho 
attempted  it  and  wrote  Precaution  (i8?o^  which  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  man  who,  in  spite  of  a  juvenile 
romance  and  a  few  doggerel  verses,  was  little  trained  in  author- 
ship,  is  a  highly  conventional  novel.  Its  scene  is  laid  in  England, 
and  no  quality  is  more  notable  than  stifT  elegance  and  painful 
piety.  Cooper  was  dissatisfied  with  his  book.  "Ashamed  to 
have  fallen  into  the  track  of  imitation,  I  endeavoured  to  repay 
the  wrong  done  to  my  own  views,  by  producing  a  work  that 
should  be  purely  American,  and  of  which  love  of  country  should 
be  the  theme. " '  He  chose  for  his  hero  a  si,y  who  had  served 
John  Jay  during  the  Revolution,  according  to  Jay's  own 
account,  with  singular  purity  of  motive.  The  work  was 
carelessly  done  and  published  at  the  author's  risk,  and    yet 

'  .1  LcUcr  to  his  Countrymen,  ISJ4,  p.  y8. 
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with  the  appearance  of  The  Spy  (22  December,  1821),  American 

tk  til  111  may  l)e  said  to  have  come  of  age. 

This  stirring  talc  has  been,  for  many  readers,  an  important 
f  u  tor  in  the  tradition  which  national  piety  and  the  old  swelling 
rlutnrii-  ha\-c  built  up  around  the  Revolution.    The  share  of 
hi.'orical  fact  in  it,  indeed,  is  not  large,  but  the  action  takes 
\)Uv  so  near  to  great  ever'  ;  that  the  characters  arc  all  invested 
\\]:h  something  of  the  dusky  light  of  heroes,  while  the  figure  of 
Washington   moves  among   them  like  an   unsuspected   god. 
Sudi  a  (juality  in  the  novel  might  have  gone  with  impossible 
p;;rtia!ity  for  the  Americans  had  not  Cooper's  wife  Ijclonged  to 
a  I'aniily  which  had  been  loyal  during  the  struggle  for  indo- 
IKiuience.     As  it  was,  he  made  his  loyalists  not  necessarily 
kTia\es  and  fools,  and  so  secured  a  fairness  of  tone  which,  aside 
hm  all  questions  of  justice,  has  a  large  effect  upon  the 'art  of 
tlk'  narrative.    It  is  clear  the  British  are  enemies  worth  fighting. 
iV'I'.aps  by  chance.  Cooper  here  hit  upon  a  type  of  plot  at 
wliirli  he  excelled,  a  struggle  between  contending  forces,  not 
l.;u!ly  matched,  arranged  as  a  pursuit  in  which  the  pursued  are, 
as  a  rule,  favoured  by  author  and  reader.    In  the  management 
of  such  a  device  Cooper's  invention,  which  was  great,  worked 
la.i:,, ,  and  the  flights  of  Birch  from  friend  and  foe  alike  exhibit 
a  power  to  carry  on  plots  wit!i  sustained  sweep  which  belongs 
oil!;/  to  the  masters  of  narration.    To  rapid  movement  Cooper 
addol  the  virtues  of  a  very  real  setting.    He  knew  Westchester 
aiKl  its  sparse  legends  as  Scott  knew  the  Border;  his  topography 
was  drawn  with  a  firm  hand.     In  his  characters  he  was  not 
tniiformly   successful.     Accepting   for   women   the   romantic 
ideals  of  the  day  and  writing  of  events  in  which,  of  necessity, 
ladies  could  play  but  a  small  part.  Cooper  tended  to  cast  his 
lu Tomes,  as  even  that  day  remarked,  into  a  conventional  mould 
of  helplessness  and  decorum.    With  the  less  sheltered  classes  of 
w.  .men  he  was  much  more  truthful.    Of  his  men,  too,  the  gentle- 
nun  are  likely  to  be  mere  heroes,  though  Lawton  is  an  interest- 
in-  dragoon,  while  those  of  a  lower  order  have  more  marked 
characteristics.    Essentially  memorable  and  arresting  is  Harvey 
Birch,  peddler  and  patriot,  outwardly  no  hero  at  all  and  yet 
surpassingly  heroic  of  soul.     The  skill  with  which  Birch  is 
pivsontcd,  gaunt,  weather-beaten,  canny,  mystc-riuus— a  skiU 
which  Brown  lacked— should  not  make  one  overiook  the  half- 
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supernatural  spirit  of  patriotism  which,  like  the  daemonic 
:n.pulscs  in  Brown's  characters,  drives  Birch  to  his  destiny  a 
once  wrecking  and  honouring  him.  This  romantic  fate  also 
condemns  him  to  be  sad  and  lonely,  a  dedicated  soul  who 
captures  attention  by  his  secrecy  and  holds  it  throughout  his 
career  by  Ins  adventures.  No  character  in  American  historical 
fiction  has  been  able  to  obscure  this  first  great  character,  whose 
fame  has  outlasted  every  fashion  for  almost  a  century 

With  The  Spy  Cooper  proved  his  power  to  invent  situations 
conduct  a  plot,  vivify  history-  and  landscape,  and  create  a 
certain  type  of  heroic  character.  His  pubhc  success  was  in- 
stant. The  novel  reached  a  third  edition  the  following  March- 
it  was  approved  on  the  stage ;  European  readers  accepted  it  with 
enthusiasm.  Pleased,  though  perhaps  surprised,  at  this  rec  p- 
tion  of  his  w-ork.  Cooper  threw  himself  into  the  new  career 
^lus  offered  him  with  characteristic  energy.  He  removed  to 
i\  ew  \  ork  and  hurried  forward  the  composition  of  The  Pio^^^crs 
which  appeared  in  February.  1823.  with  Cooper's  first  bump: 

;/     r^-     ^T^""'  ^^^d  b"t  one  method,  improvisation,  and 
the  absence  of  any  very  definite  pursuit  deprives  The  Pionecn 
though  It  hcs  exciting  moments,  of  general  suspense.    But  it  is 
important  as  his  first  trial  at  the  realistic  presentatLn 
manners  in  America.     Deahng  as  he  did  with  the  Otsego 

i7oT:^  r '" '°'''°°'  '^'  ^^^"  ^p^"^'  -d  ^  -  2 

(1793)  within  his  memory-,  he  could  write  largely  from  the  fact 
Whatever  romance  there  is  in  the  story  lies  less  in  its  plot 
which  IS  relatively  simple,  or  in  its  characters,  which  are,  for  the 

judgment,  than  in  the  essential  wonder  of  a  pioneer  life     The 
novel  IS  not  as  heroic  as  The  Spy  had  been.    Indian  John,  th 
la      of  his  proud  race,  is  old  and  broken,  corrupted  by  the 
settlements;  only  his  death  dignifies  him.    Natty  Bumppo  a 

h  ha's^n  :  "n  Tl  ""^^^'T^-^  — nes,  is  nobler  becTus: 
he  has  not  >  iclded  but  carries  his  virtues,  which  even  in  Cooper's 
boyhood  were  becoming  archaic  along  the  frontier,  into  he 
deeper  forest.     Natty  stands  as  a  protest,  on  behalf  of  .im! 

In  S  p1  r  ?  "^"""^  "^'^"^'  encroaching  law  and  order. 
In  TheP^oneers,  however,  he  is  not  yet  of  the  proportions  which 
he  later  assumed,  and  only  at  the  end,  when  he  withdraws 
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from  he  field  of  his  defeat  by  civilization,  does  he  make  his  full 
appeal.    Cooper  may  have  felt  that  there  were  still  possibilities 
in  the  character,  but  for  the  present  he  did  not  try  to  realize 
them.     Instead,   he  undertook  to  surpass  Scott's  Pirate  in 
a^mansh,p  and  produced  The  Pilot,  issued  in  January,  1824.' 
\  ah  this  thi-d  success  he  practically  ended  his  experimental 
.stage.    ^^^^TJieSpy,  Ins  new  tale  made  use  of  a  Revolutionary 
^  ttmg;  like  The  Pioneers,  it  was  full  of  realistic  detail  based  on 
Cooper  s  own  e>:penence.     -he  result  was  that  he  not  only 
ou.hd  Scott  m  sheer  r..rralive,  but  ho  created  a  new  Hterary 
type-,  the  tale  of  advent  re  on  the  sea,  ^n  which,  though  he  was 
to  have  many  follower,    n  Jmost  every  modern  language   he 
rcmams  unsurpassed  foi    vigour  and  variety.     Smollett  Ld 
already  discovered  the  racy  humours  of  seamen,  but  it  remained 
for  Cooper  to  capture  for  fiction  the  mystery  and  beauty,  the 
shoe!    and  thnll  of  the  sea.     Experts  say  that  his  tecLica! 

In.  Pilot,  a  story  about  sailing  vessels  which  convinces  lands- 
n.n  even  in  days  of  steam.  The  conventional  element  in  the 
novo  IS  Its  hero.  John  Paul  Jones,  secret,  Byronic,  always 
broodmg  upon  a  dark  past  and  a  darker  fate'  Thiroughly 
or,g„ial  IS  that  worthy  successor  of  Birch  and  Natty  Bumppo 
-g  Tom  Coffin,  who  lives  and  dies  by  the  sea  which  has  mTde 

old  iumter      '°''"''^  "'''^'  '^'"  'P^  ^"^  '^'  ^°^^^t  "^^'^^  the 

Cooper  had  now  become  a  national  figure,  although  critical 

ju  gmen   m  New  England  condescended  to  him.    He  ionH 

•  f  r    ^"^,^h^^^^  Club  in  New  York,  a  literary  society  of 

M"ch  he  was  the  moving  spirit ;  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 

-vption  of  Lafayette  in  1824;  in  the  same  year  Columbia 

College  gave  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.    He 

P  -^nned  a  series  of  £cg.„./.  ./  the  Thirteen  Rcpublies,  aimed  to 

fir  t  ;T  "if      the  original  states,  which  he  gave  up  after  the 

r.t,  Lionc  Lincoln  (1825),  for  aK  his  careful  research  failed  to 

please  as  his  eariier  novels  had  done.     During  the  next  two 

n  rL  7  ?r/r  ^r  /^"^"'^'^  '^'  ^'^^'''  P^'^^t  of  his  career 

I^!  TS  i^'^  i-  ^^'^"'''''  (February,  1826)  and  The  Prairie 

£1  i I'n    :'^'    ^!'°^''":"terest  and  the  persuasion  of  his  friends 

led  hini  to  continue  the  adventures  of  Natty  Bumppo.  and 

'  But  dated  1823, 
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very  naturally  he  undertook  to  show  both  the  days  of  Natty', 
pnme  and  his  final  fortunes.    In   each  case  Cooper  proj.  t 
the  old  hunter  out  of  the  world  of  remembered  Otsego,  !nto  the 
dark  forest  which  was  giving  up  its  secrets  in  1793,  or  into  tl-. 
mighty  prairies  which  Cooper  had  not  seen  but  wliich  stretched 
in  his  mind  s  eye,  for  endless  miles  beyond  the  forest,  anotlur 
mystery   and    another    refuge.      Natty,    called    Ilawkcye  in 
The  Last  of  the  MoJucavs,  no  longer  has  the  hardness  whv- 
marred  his  age  in  The  Pioneers.     With  all  his  ^•irtues  of  har  1* 
and  head  he  combines  a  nobility  of  spirit  which  the  woods  hrve 
fostered  in  a  mind  never  spoiled  by  men.    He  grows  nobler' ->s 
lie  grows  more  remote,  more  the  poet  and  hero  as  the  world  in 
which  he  moves  becomes  more  whclly  his  own.    Chingachgook 
has  undergone  even  a  greater  change,  has  got  back  all  the 
cunnmg  and  pride  which  had  been  deadened  in  Indian  John 
But  Hawkeye  and  Chingachgook  are  both  limited  by  tlici^ 
former  appearance;  one  must  still  be  the  canny  reasoner,  the 
other  a  httle  saddened  with  passing  years.    The  purest  romance 
of  the  tale  lies  in  L  neas,  the  forest's  ycungest  son,  gallant,  swift, 
courteous,  a  lover  for  whom  there  is  no  hope,  the  last  of  th 
Mohicans.     That  Lncas  was  idealized  Cooper  was  ready  to 
admit;  Homer,  he  suggested,  had  his  heroes.     And  it  is  clear 
that  upon  Lncas  were  bestowed  some  of  the  virtues  which  the 
philosophers  ,;f  the  age  had  taught  the  world  to  find  in  a  st-.-e 
of  naturc^     Still,  after  a  century,  many  smile  upon  the  statJof 
nature  who  arc  yel  able  to  f  ,d  in  Uncas  the  perennial  appeal  of 
youth  cut  oflf  in  the  flower.    The  action  and  setting  of  the  novel 
are  on    he  same  high  plane  as  the  characters.    The  forest,  in 
which  all  the  events  take  place,  srrrounds  them  with  a  change- 
less majesty  that  sharpens,  by  contrast,  the  restless  sense'^of 
danger.    Pursmt  makes  almost  the  whole  plot.    The  pursued 
party  moving  from  Fort  Edward  to  Fort  William  Henry  has 
two  girls  to  handicap  its  flight  and  to  increase  the  tragedy  of 
capture.    Later  the  girls  have  been  captured,  and  sympathy 
pas^>s  a   hing  unusual  in  Cooper,  to  the  pursuing  rescuers.    In 
these  tasks  Hawkeye  and  the  Mohicans  are  opposed  by  tlie 
fierce  capacity  of  Mag,ua,  who  plays  villain  to  Uncas's  hero,  in 
moral  qualities  Lncas's  opposite.    Tiiere  is  never  any  relaxa- 
tion of  suspense,  and  the  scene  in  which  Unca.  reveal,  him^o'f 
to  the  Delawares  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  moments  in  fiction. 
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The  Prairie  has  less  swiftness  than  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans 

hui  more  poetry.  In  it  Natty  appears  again,  twenty  years 
Oder  than  m  The  Pioneers,  far  away  on  the  plains  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  He  owns  his  defeat  and  he  still  grieves  over  the 
murdered  orest,  but  he  has  given  up  anger  for  the  peace  of  old 
u^.  To  him  ,•  seems  that  all  his  virtues  are  gone.  Once 
valiant  he  must  uow  be  crafty;  his  arms  are  feeble;  his  eyes  have 

■"  ';'?'';i^     T  '^'''''  "°  '°"2"'  '^"^  P^rf^^t  marksman,  he  has 
sunk  to  the  calling  of  a  trapper.    There  is  a  pathos  in  his  resig- 
na  lon  which  would  be  too  painful  were  it  not  merely  a  phase 
01  his  grav^^  and  noble  wisdom.     He  is  more  than  ever  what 
Cooper  called  him,  "a  philosopher  of  the  wilderness."     The 
c.:.ly  change  is  that  he  has  left  the  perils  and  delights  of  the  for- 
est ana  has  been  subdu.d  to  the  eloquent  monotony  of  the 
lu.ns.    .\owhere  else  has  Cooper  shown  such  sheer  imaginative 
i-ucr  as  in  his  handling  of  this  mighty  landscape.     Fe  had 
never  seen  a  prairie;  indeed,  it  is  clear  that  he  thought  of  a 
pra.ne  as  an  ocean  of  land  and  described  it  partly  by  analogy 
].ul  ho  managed  to  endow  the  huge  empty  distances  he  had  not 
---vith  a  presence  as  haunting  as  that  of  the  populous  forest 
n"°''T  u'  .  ',  ^^P^essionable  youth.     And  the  old 
trapper,  though  he  thinks  of  himself  as  an  exile,  has  learned  the 
sjerets  of  the  new  nature  and  belongs  to  it.    It  is  his  knowledge 
..   makes  him  essential  to  the  action,  which  is  again  made  up 
,ht  and  pursuit.    Once  more  there  are  giris  to  be  rescued^ 
.m  white  men  as  well  as  from  Indians.     There  is  anothe; 
TF   '       jn  ^lahtoree,  another  Uncas  in  the  virtuous  Hard- 
en: t1         .;;'"'  """^l  ^^''''  ^"^  ^'^  ^^"^  "^°^«  difficult  to 
c.-.pe  t  lan  the  Hurous  had  been.    The  flat  prairies  give  fewer 
places  of  concealment.    But  the  trapper  is  as  ready  as  ever  with 
neu-  arts,  and  tlie  flight  ends  as  romance  prescribes.    The  final 
.cene,  the  death  of  the  trapper  in  the  arms  of  his  young  friends. 
»  ^e:>   touching  and   fine,  yet  reticently  handled.    For  the 
-..|st  part,  the  minor  characters,  the  lovers  and  the  pedant,  are 
n, .  new  to  Cooper  and  are  not  notable.    The  family  of  Ishmael 
'Hsli    the  squatter,  however,  make  up  a  new  element.    They 
ave  l.en  forc^ed  out  of  civilization  by  its  virtues,  as  the  trapper 
s  vices.    They  have  strength  without  nobility  and  activity 
.,thout_  wisdom.     Except  when  roused,  they  are  as  sluggish 
as  a  praine  nver.  and  like  it  they  appear  muddy  and  aimless. 
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Ishmael  Bush  always  conveys  the  impression  of  terrific  forces 
lying  vaguely  in  ambush.  His  wife  is  nearly  the  most  memor- 
able  figure  among  Cooper's  women.  She  clings  to  her  mate  and 
cubs  with  a  tigensh  instinct  that  leaves  her,  when  she  has  lost 
son  anH  brother  and  retreats  in  a  vast  silent  grief,  still  lingering 
m  the  mmd,  an  marticulate  prairie  Ilccuba. 

Possibly  the  novel  owes  some  of  its  depth  of  i.      osphere  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  finished  in  France  and  that  Cooper  was 
thus  lookmg  back  upon  his  subject  through  a  mist  of  regret 
He  had  sailed  for  Europe  with  his  family  in  June,  1826,  to  begin 
a  foreign  residence  of  more  than  seven  years  which  had  a  laree 
effect  upon  his  later  life  and  work.    He  found  his  books  well 
known  and  society  at  large  disposed  to  make  much  of  him 
In  Pans  he  fraternized  with  Scott,  who  enjoyed  and  praised 
his  American  rival.    Parts  of  his  stay  were  in  England,  Holland 
Germany,  Switzerland,  which  delighted  and  astonished  him' 
and  Italy,  which  he  loved.     Most  of  his  time,  however   he 
passed  at  Pans,  charmed  with  a  gayer  and  more  brilliant  society 
than  he  could  have  known  before.    He  did  not  cease  to  write 
In  January,  1828,  he  repeated  the  success  of  The  Pilot  with 
another  sea  tale.  The  Red  Rover,  which  has  always  held  a  place 
among  the  most  favoured  of  his  books.    The  excitement  is  less 
sustained  than  in  The  Pilot,  but  portions  of  the  narrative  no- 
tably those  dealing  with  storms,  are  tremendous.     The  ocean 
here  plays  as  great  a  part  as  Cooper  had  lately  assigned  to  the 
praine.    One  voices  the  calm  of  nature,  one  its  tumult;  both 
tend  to  the  discipline  of  man.    In  1829  he  fared  better  than 
"^^Lwnel  Lincoln  in  another  historical  tale  of  New  England. 
Ihe  Wept  of  Wish-ton-Wish,  an  episode  of  King  PhiHp's  War 
It  IS  a  powerful  novel,  irregular  and  ungenial,  not  only  because 
the  Puritans  represented  were  themselves  unlovely,  but  because 
Cooper  had  an  evident  dislike  for  them  which  coloured  all  their 

m-'lf'^'V-T^!^  ^'""^  ^^"''"''"^  ^"  ^^'"^  "^-^t  year  by  The  Water- 
Hitch,  which  Cooper  thought  his  most  imaginative  book.  It 
has  a  spirited  naval  battle,  but  it  flatly  failed  to  localize  a 
supernatural  legend  in  New  York  harbour. 
_  Novels  were  not  Cooper's  whole  concern  during  his  years 
in  Europe.  Unabashedly,  outspokenly  American,  he  had 
secured  from  Henry  Clay  the  post  of  consul  at  Lyons,  that  he 
uught  not  seem,  during  his  travels,  a  man  without  a  country. 
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As  const,!,  though  his   position  was  purely  nominal,  he  felt 
called  upon  to  resent  the  ignorance  everywhere  shown  by 
Luropeans  regarding  his  native  land,  and  he  set  out  upon  the 
t.    -  o  educaung  them  to  better  views.    Cooper  was  not  Frank- 
^..    II.s  ^otlons  of  the  Americans  (1828),  wliile  full  of  informa- 
l.un  and  a  nch  mme  of  American  opinion  for  that  day,  was  too 
obviously  partisan  to  convince  those  at  whom  it  w^s  aimed 
lis  proper  audience  was  homesick  Americans.     He  indulged' 
jno,  in  some  controversy  at  Paris  over  the  relative  cost  of 
■!n"llv  '^l   ^^'"^"^f  J^^'^'-""^^"*  which  pleased  neither  nation. 
."^=b,  he  applied  his  art  to  the  problem  and  wrote  three 
^o^  els     in  which  Amencan  opinion  should  be  brou  ht  to  bear 
on  European  facts.-    That  is,  in  ThcBravo  (1831)    The  Ilcid 
;■'.-...  (183.),  and  r/.  Headsman  (1833)  he  meanft't^ 
I'.v  proper  instances  the  superiority  of  democracy  to  aristocracy 

^r^^t^r""!"^^'?  ^"'  ^"^^^^^-  "-laimc^S^be 
J  ng  for  his  countrymen  alone,  some  of  whom  must  have  been 
I>r.ncd  to  come  across  a  passage  like  "a  fairer  morning  never 

.  awned  upon  the  Alleghanies  than  that  which  illumined  the 
Ips     but  he  was  not  sufficiently  master  of  his  material,  how- 

T^  ?.     '"''  ^''  °P^"^""^'  ^°  '"^^■'^  ^^^-"  The  Bravo,  the 
Ixst  of  the  three,  as  good  as  his  pioneer  romances 

Before  he  returned  to  New  York  in  xXovember,  1833  he  was 

ap!x.nitcd.  Cooper  found  himself,  in  fact,  fatally  cosmonoHt-in 
^n  |he  republic  he  had  been  Justifying  for  'seven  ye^s  ^^^ 
crnical  he  sought  to  qualify  too  sweeping  praL  of  America 
precisely  as  he  had  qualified  too  sweei^ng\Lure  n  Europe! 
Lu  he  had  not  learned  tact  while  becoming  a  citizen  of  the 
-^  a,  and  he  soon  angered  the  public  he  had  meant  to  set 

i  ;   Zu    'T\'  '"'''"  '^'  ^°"^^  ^'^"^  ^''^'y  ^-^^"^'Hng  which 
J -Kled  the  whole  remainder  of  his  life  and  has  obscured  hi 
'■;"--  almos   to  the  present  day.    If  he  had  attended  the  dinner 
i';anncd  in  lus  honour  on  his  return,  he  might  have  found  his 

ulcome  warmer  than  he  thought  it.    If  he  had  been  an  observe 
J--^  enough,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  new  phases  of  de- 

;;-ac,.  which  he  disliked  were  in  part  a  gift  to  th:  dd  st 

an-:!       But;7didTt"  1C^''"i  '^  ""''  ''^^"  P^^"^^^  '^"^ 
^  -'1.  t.    mn  he  aid  nut  ^ce  these  llungs,  and  so  he  carried  on 

'  1  Liller  to  his  Countrymen,  p.  12. 
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a  steady  fight,  almost  always  as  right  in  his  contentions  as  he 
was  wrong-headed  in  his  manner.    From  Cooperstown,  gener- 
ally his  residence,  except  for  a  few  winters  in  New  York  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  he  lectured  and  scolded.     I  lis  Letter  to  his  Coun- 
trymen (1834),  stating  his  position,  and  The  Monikins  (1835) 
an  unbelievably  dull  satire,  were  the  first  fruits  of  his  quarrel' 
He  followed  these  with  five  books  dealing  with  his  European 
travels  and  constantly  irritating  to  the  people  of  both  conti- 
nents.   He  indulged  in  a  heated  altercation  with  his  fellow  towns- 
men over  some  land  which  they  thought  theirs,  although  it  was 
certainly  his.    In  1838  he  published  a  fictitious  record,  Home- 
•ward  Bound  and  its  sequel  Home  as  Found,  of  the  disappoint- 
ment of  some  Americans  who  return  from  Europe  and  find 
America  what  Cooper  had  recently  found  it.    He  proclaimed 
his   political   principles  in    The  American  Democrat   (1838) 
Most  important  of  all,  he  declared  war  upon  the  newspapers 
of  New  York  and  went  up  and  down  the  state  suing  those  that 
had  libelled  him.     He  won  most  of  the  suits,  but  though  he 
silenced  his  opponents  he  had  put  his  fame  into  the  hands  of 
persons  who,  unable  to  abuse,  ■  ould  at  least  neglect  him. 

His  solid  History  of  the  Xavy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
(1839)  turned  his  attention  once  more  to  naval  aflfairs,  with 
which  he  busied  himself  during  much  of  his  remaining  career. 
He  wrote  Lives  oj  Distinguislicd  American  Naval  Officers  (1842- 
5),  and  Ned  Myers  (1843),  the  life  of  a  common  sailor  who  had 
been  with  him  on  the  Sterling.    The  History  led  to  a  furious 
legal  battle,  but  generally  Cooper  left  his  quarrels  behind  him 
when  he  went  upon  the  sea.    As  a  cosmopolitan,  he  seemed  to 
feel  freer  cut  of  sight  of  land,  on  the  public  highway  of  the 
nations.     His  novels  of  this  period,  however,  are  uneven  in 
merit.    The  Two  Admirals  (1842)  contains  one  of  his  best  naval 
battles;  Wing-and-Wing  (1842)  ranks  high  among  his  sea  tales, 
richly  romantic  and  glowing  with  the  splendours  of  the  Medi- 
terranean.   Mercedes  of  Castile  (1840)  has  little  interest  beside 
that  essential  to  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus.    The  two  parts 
of  Afloat  and  Ashore  (1844),  dealing  powerfully  as  they  do  with 
the  evils  of  impressment,  are  notable  chiefly  for  sea  fights  and 
chases.     Jack  Tier  (1846-8)  is  a  lurid  piratical  tale  of  the 
Mexican  War;  The  Crater  (1847)  does  pooriv  what  Robifison 
Crusoe  does  supremely;  The  Sea  Lions  (1849)  has  the  distinc- 
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tion  of  marking  the  highest  point  in  that  rdigious  bigotry  which 
I-rrvados  Cooper's  later  novels  as  thoroughly  as  the  carping 
spirit  which  kept  him  always  alert  for  a  chance  to  take  some 
tiing  at  his  countrymen. 

The  real  triumph  of  his  later  years  was  that  he  wrote,  in  the 
very  midst  of  his  hottest  litigation,  The  Pathfinder  (March 
1.S40)  and    The  Dcrrslayer  (August,  1841).     One  realizes,   in 
reading  them,  that  the  forest  more  than  the  ocean  was  for 
Co(,per  a  romantic  sanctuary,  as  it  was  for  Pathfinder  the  true 
temple,  full  of  the  "holy  calm  of  nature, "  the  teacher  of  beauty 
viriue,  laws.     Returning  to  these  solemn  woods.  Cooper  was 
si.hdued  once  n^re  to  the  spirit  which  had  attended  his  first 
great  days.    The  fighting  years  through  which  he  had  passed 
ha.lleft  him  both  more  mellow  and  more  critical  than  at  first 
During  the  same  time  he  had  gone  far  enough  from  the  original 
character  of  Leather-Stocking  to  become  aware  of  traits  which 
shotdd  be  brought  out  or  explained.    It  was  too  late  to  make  his 
hero  entirely  consistent  for  the  series,  but  Cooper  apparently 
saw  the  chance  to  fill  out  the  general  outline,  and  he  did  it  with 
si'.eh  skill  that  those  who  read  the  five  novels  in  the  order  of 
events  will  notice  relatively  few  discrepancies,  since  The  Deer- 
^A;.v.T  prepares  for  nearly  all  that  follows.    In  The  Pathfinder, 
undertaken  to  show  Natty  in  love  and  to  combine  the  forest 

r.  ll  P  H  r  /'""'  ''"i"'  ^^""^'^  ^^'"^  ^*  ^°"^^  P^^"^  to  point 
0..  hou  Pathfinder  s  candour,  self-reliance,  justice,  and  fiddity 
ha<l  been  developed  by  the  life  he  had  led  in  the  forest.  Leather- 
Moek.ng,  indeed,  does  not  seem  more  conscious  of  these  special 

S  ':  f  Tl  ^°''-  ^'^"  '^'''''  ''  abundant  action,  another 
fl=^;h.  through  the  woods,  a  storm  on  Lake  Ontario,  a  siege  at  a 
1  -.khouse  Chingachgook,  unchanged,  is  with  Pathfinder, 
who  varies  from  his  earlier  character  in  11- 1.  but  his  love  for  a 
ynung  giri  whom  he  finally  surrenders  to  a  more  suitable  lover. 
1'^^  ove  affair  threatens  for  a  moment  to  domesticate  Natty, 
bui  the  sacrifice  restores  him  to  his  old  solitude. 

In  the  final  book  of  the  series.    The  Dcerslayer,   Cooper 
pertormed  with  full  success  the  hard  task  of  representing  the 

TTl  •  '^         f      """'"^"^  °^  ^''  >'°^th.     Love  appears  too 

n  this  story,  but  Dcerslayer,  unable  to  love  a  girl  who  has 

K'en  corrupted  by  the  settlements,  turns  to  the  forest  with  his 

best  devotion.     The  book  is  the  tale  of  his  coming  of  age. 
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Already  a  huntc-r.  ho  kills  his  first  man  and  thus  enters  the 
ong  career  which  hcs  before  him.  -hat  career,  lu.wever 
had  already  been  traced  by  Cooper,  and  the  distress  with  which 
])ecrsluy.r  reali.es  that  he  has  lu.man  blood  on  his  hands 
becoHK-s  immeasurably  elofjuent.  It  gives  the  figure  of  the 
man  dmost  a  new  dimension;  one  remembers  the  many  deaths 
Aatly  has  y.t  to  deal.  In  otiier  matters  he  is  near  his  kUcr 
^se  f,  lor  he  starts  life  with  a  steady  philosophy  which,  throuKh 
cdl  the  n,any  experien<-es  of  The  Dardaycr,  keeps  him  to  the 
end  CIS  simple  and  honourable  as  at  the  outset. 

'J-he  novel  is  thus  an  epitome  of  the  whole  career  of  the  most 
memorat.Ie  character  American  fiction  has  given  to  the  world 
Leather-Stocking  is  very  fully  drawn ;  Cooper's  failure  to  write  a 
sixth  novel,  as  he  at  one  lime  planned,  which  should  show  Natty 
m  the  Revolution,  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  he  felt,  however 
unconsciously,  that    the    pietiu-c    was   finished.     It    is    hard 
mdeed,  to  see  how  he  could  have  a.ldcd  to  the  scout  without' 
taking  something  from   the  spy.     More  important  still    the 
virtue  ol  patriotism,  if  carried  to  the  pitch  that  must  have  been 
demanded  for  that  hero  in  that  day,  would  surely  have  been 
a  little  alien  to  the  cool  philosopher  of  the  woods.     Justice 
"-•     partisanship,    is    Leather-Stocking's    essential  trait.     In 
h...i  Cunpcr  exhibited,  even  better  than  he  knew,  his  speciil 
luea  that  human  character  can  be  brought  to  a  noble  propor- 
tion and  perfection  in  the  school  of  pure  nature.     Now  this 
Idea   generally  current  in  Cooper's  youth,  had  an  effect  upon 
the  Leather-Stocking  tales  of  the  greatest  moment.     Because 
their  hero,  as  the  natural  man.  had  too  simple  a  soul  to  call 
f(.r  minute  analysis,  it  was  necessary  for  Cooper  to  show  him 
moving  through  a  long  succession  of  events  aimed  to  test  the 
firmness  of  his  virtues.     There  was  thus  produced  the  panorama 
ol  the  Amencan  frontier  which,  because  of  Cooper's  incom- 
parable fusion  of  strangeness  and  reality,   at  once  became 
and  has  remained  the  classic  record  of  an  heroic  age 

He  wrote  more  border  tales  before  his  death.  Wyandotte 
(lcS43)  deals  largely  with  the  siege  of  a  blockhouse  near  the 
upper  Susquehanna,  and  The  Oak-Opcmngs  (1S48),  the  fruit  of 
a  journey  wdu'eh  he  made  to  the  West  in  1847,  is  a  tale  of  bee 

■n.  „    ,■■,       ,  ' '■^.'■-■'^  un  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 

l<ull  of  border  material,  too,  is  the  trilogy  of  Litthpage  Manu- 
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scripts,  Salanstoc  (1845),    The  Chainbcarer   (1846),  and   The 
R.dskius  (1846).     Having  tried  the  aulobio-raphical  nKlhod 
uiili  Miles  WallinKfc.rJ  in  Ajlout  mid  Ashore,   Coc^pcr  n.nv 
repealed  it  through  tiircc  gcntralions  of  a  \u\v  Vurk  family. 
In  I  Ik-  last  he  involved  himself  unduly  in  the  (luestior,  of  ani'i^ 
rent  ism  and  iirodtieed  a  book  both  fantastic  and  dull ;  the  second 
is  better  by  one  of  Cooper's  most  powerful  figures,  the  squatter 
Thousandacres,  another  Titan  of  the  brood  of  Ishmael  Bush- 
t!i.'  first,  if  a  little  beneath  Cooper's  best  work,  is  so  only  because 
he  was  somewhat  rarely  at  his  best.     No  other  novel,  1  )y  Cooper 
or  any  other,  gives  so  firm  and  convincing  a  picture  of  colonial 
N\  w  \  ork.     Even  Cooper  has  no  more  exciting  slru-"  le  than 
th;il  of  Corny  Littlepage  with  the  icy  Hudson.     But  the  special 
virtue  of  Satanstoc  is  a  quality  Cooper  nowhere  else  displays 
a  positive   winsomeness   in   the  way   Littlepage   unfolds   his 
ninnories  (now  sweetened  by  many  years)  and  his  humorous 
crwtciiets  ,n  the  same  words.     There  are  pages  which  read 
:.!nic)st  like  those  of  some  vigorous  Gait  or  Goldsmith      Un- 
fortunately.    Cooper   ilid   not   carry  this   vein   further.     His 
cninedy   Ipsidc  Do'U'u,  produced  at  Burton's  Theatre    New 
V>rk,  18  June,  1850,  was  a  failure,  and  his  last  novel    The 
II  ays  of  the  Hour  ( 1 85 1 ) ,  lacks  every  charm  of  manner      With 
h-.  tainily  and  a  few  friends  he  lived  his  latter  davs  in  honour 
:aM\  affection,  but  he  held  tiie  public  at  a  sour  distance  and 
iKfore  his  death,  14  September,  1851,  set  his  face  against   a 
rauncihation  even  in  the  future  by  forbidding  any  biography 
t..  be  authorized.     The  pubhshcd  facts  of  his  life  still  leave 
his  personality    less  known  to  the  general  world  than  that  of 
any  American  writer  of  equal  rank. 

This  might  be  somewhat  strange,  since  Cooper  was  lavish 
of  intrusions  mto  In.  novels,  were  it  not  that  he  wrote  him- 
srlt  down,  when  he  spoke  in  his  own  person,  not  onlv  a  powerful 
and  nidependent  man,  but  a  scolding,  angry  man,  and  thus 
ina(,c  his  most  reveahng  novels  his  least  read  ones.  One  thinks 
''t  Scott,  who,  when  he  shows  himself  most,  wins  most  love 
1  no  difference  further  characterizes  the  two  men.  In  breadth 
c-l  sympathies,  humanity,  geniality,  humour.  Cooper  is  less 
than  Scott.  He  himself,  in  his  review  of  Lockhart.  said  that 
-ti  s  great  ability  lay  in  taking  a  legend  or  historical  episode 


W.l! 


-n  Scotland  furnished  in  splendid  profusion,  and  repro- 
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diicing  It  with  marvellous  grace  and  tact.     "This  faculty  of 
cTc.atmg  ■avmisanblancc,  is  next  to  that  of  a  high  invention 
in  a  novelist.       It  is  clear  that  Cuop.r  felt  his  own  inferiority 
to  Scott  in  "creating  a  vniiscmblamc"  and  that  he  was  always 
conscious  of  the  relative  barrenness  of  American  life-  it  is 
also  tolerably  clear  that  he  himself  aimed  at  what  he  thought 
tlie  higher  quality  of  invention.     Qx^per's  invention,  indeed 
was  not  without  a  solid  basis;  he  is  not  to  bo  neglected  as  an 
historian.     No  man  better  sums  up  in  literature  the  .spirit 
of  that  idealistic,  irascible,  pugnacious,  somewhat  crude   and 
half  aristocratic  older  democracy  which  established  the  United 
States.     No  one  fixed  the  current  heroic  traditions  of  his  d'ly 
more  firmly  to  actual  place  ,     No  one  else  supplied  so  many 
facts  to  the  great  legend  of  the  frontier.     Fact  no  less  than 
fiction  underlies  the  character   which,   for  all   time,   Cooper 
gave  to  the  defeated  race  of  red  men.  who,  no  longer  a  menace 
as  they  had  been  to  the  first  settlers,  could  now  take  their 
place  in  the  world  of  the  imagination,  sometimes  idealized  as 
in  Lncas  and  Hard-Heart,  but  more  often  credibly  imperfect 
and  uncivilized.     It  was  his  technical  knowledge  of  ships  and 
sailor.^   which  led  Cooper  to  write  sea  tales,  a  province  of 
romance  in  which  he  still  takes  rank,  among  many  followers 
as  teacher  and  master  of  them  all.     True,  Cooper  had  noi 
Scott  s  resources  of  historical  learning  to  fall  back  upon  when 
his  invention  flagged,  any  more  than  he  had  Scott's  resources 
of  good-nature  when  he  became  involved  in  argument;  but 
when,  as  in  the  Leather-Stocking  tales,  his  invention  could 
move  most  freely,  it  did  unaided  what  Scott,  with  all  his 
subsidiaiy  qualities,  could  not  outdo.     This  is  c.  credit  Cooper 
with  an  invention  almost  supreme  among  romancers.     Cer- 
tainly   it   is   difficult   to  explain   why,  with  all  his  faults  of 
clumsiness,    prolixity,    conventional   characterization,  and   ill 
temper,  he  has  been  the  most  widely  read  American  author, 
unless  he  is   to   be   called   one  of  the  most  impressive  and 
original. 


CHAPTER  VII 

Fiction  II 

Contemporaries  of  Cooper 

IT  is  mere  coincidence  that  Cooper  was  born  in  the  year 
which  produced  The  Power  of  Sympathy  and  that  when  he 
died    Uncle   Tom's  Cabin  was  passing  through  its  serial 
sta<;o,  and  yet  the  Hmits  of  his  hfe  mark  almost  exactly  the  first 
groat  period  of  American  fiction.     Paulding,  Thompson,  Meal, 
Kennedy,   Simms,   Melville,   to  mention  no  slighter  figures, 
outlived  him,  but  not,  as  a  current  fashion,  the  type  of  romance 
wliich    had    flourished    under    Cooper.     Although    by    185 1 
tales  of  adventure  had  begun  to  seem  antiquated,  they  had 
rendered  a  large  service  to  the  course  of  literature:  they  had 
removed  the  stigma,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  word  novel. 
For  the  brutal  scrapes  of  eighteenth-century  fiction  the  new 
romance  had  substituted  deeds  of  chivalrous  daring;  it  had 
supplanted  blunt  fleshliness  by  a  chaste  and  courtly  love, 
and  had  tended  to  cure  amorous  sentimentalism  by  placing 
love  below  valour  in  the  scale  of  \  irtues.     Familiar  life,  tend- 
ing to  sordidness,  had  been  succeeded  by  remote  life,  generally 
itlealized;  historical  detail  had  been  brought  in  to  teach  readers 
who  were  being  entertained.     Cooper,  like  Scott,  was  more 
elevated  than  Fielding  and  Smollett,  more  realistic  than  the 
Gothic  romancers,   more  humane  than   Godwin  or  Brown. 
The  two  most  common  charges  against  the  older  fiction,  that 
it  pleased  wickedly  and  that  it  taught  nothing,  had  broken 
down  before  the  discovery,  except  in  illiberal  sects,  that  the 
novel  is  fitted  both  for  honest  use  and  for  pleasure. 

In  Europe,  at  Cooper's  death,  a  new  vogue  of  realism  had 
begun,  but  America  still  had  little  but  romance.    With  so  vast 
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and  tuystcTHHis  a  l.mtcTlnnd  frcr  to  any  one  who  mv^H  conic 
t..  tal:.  ,t.  novdists,  lil..  fanncTS,  were-  l.ss  pn,n,pi  in  A.ncri.a 
th.n  ,n  hun.iK.  ,.,  ,,t,l,  down  to  cultivate  intensively  kn..un 
fields     There  ,s  a  closer  analo-y,  indeed,  hetuven   the  mj. 
Kn.phie   and    the   imaginative   frontier  of  the   United   Sf.tes 
tiu.n    has   iKvn    i.uinled   out.     As   the   first   advanced,    thin 
stra};:.;!mg.  l.uk  from  tlu'  Atlantic,  over  the  AllcKhanies,  down 
the  OI„o,  L.yund  the  Mississippi,  across  the  Oreat  Plains  and 
the  Rockies  to  the  Pacific,  the  other  followed,  also  thin  and 
stra^-lm-  but    w,th  an   incessant   purpose  to  find  out   new 
ten-It  ones  over  which  the  imai;ination  eould  play  and  to  elain^ 
tlun.  for  lis  own.     "Until  tiow,"  wrote  Cooper  in  1S2S    "tiie 
Anuricans  have  been  tracing  the  outline  of  tluir  great  national 
im  t ure._     jdie  work  of  filling  up  ha>  just  seriously  eonunenced  " 
lie  h;ul  ui  nnnd  only  the  physical  process,  but  his  image  applies 
as  well  to  that  otlur  process  in  which  he  was  the  most  efTective 
pioneer.     Two  years  after  his  death  the  outline  of  the  national 
buture,  at  least  of  contiguous  territory,  was  established,  and 
the  nation  gave  itself  to  the  problem  of  occupation.     In  fiction 
too,  after  the  death  of  Cooper  the  main  tendency  for  nearly  a 
generation  was  away  from  the  conciucst  of  ni'W  borders  to  the 
closer  cultivation,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  of  ground  already 
marked.  ■' 

As  late  as  1S25  Jared  Sparks  thought  ten  American  novels 
a  striking  output  for  one  year,  but  during  the  second  quarter 
ot  the  ecmi-,ry  Cooper  had  many  helpers  in  his  great  task.     In 
Aew  England   Xeal,   Miss  Sedgwick,  Mrs.  Child,  and  D.  P 
i  hompson  had  already  set  outposts  before  Hawthorne  came  to 
cai_)ture  that  section  f.  ,r  classic  ground.     Paulding  and  IIofTman 
assisted  Cooi.er  in  Xew  York,  and   Paulding  took  Swedish 
Delaware  for  lumsclf ;  for  Pennsylvania  Bird  was  Brown's  chief 
successor;  Maryland  had   Kennedy;  Virginia,  without   many 
native  novels,  began  to  undergo,  in  the  hands  of  almost  every 
romancer  who  dealt  with  the  founders  of  the  republic,  that 
Idealization  which  has  made  it,  especially  since  the  Civil  War 
the  mo.t  romantic  of  American  states;  South  Carolina  passed 
into  the  pages  of  Simms;  Ceorgia  and  the  lower  South  brought 
torth  aschool  of  native  humorists  who  abounded  in  the  truth  ps 
well  as  in  the  fun  of  that  bordeT;'  the  Mississippi  and  the  <'>'iio 
'  Sec  Book  II.  C!iap.  xix. 
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advanced  to  a  place  in  the  imagination  with  th.-  UwUon   the 
^..s-iiuhanna,  the  Potomac,  and  the  James.     North  of  the  (  )1ho 
r-.tnancc  achieved  relatively  little,  l,t>t  on  the  southern  l.a„k 
Kentucky.      Dark  and  Hl<KKly  Ground,"  rivalled  its  motlicr 
\  irKmia.     Bird  ventured  into  Mexico        a  time  when  Irving 
and  1  rescott  wore  writing  romantic  histories  of  the  Spanish  disl 
covery  and  conquest.    Melville,  the  most  orij^inal  and  perennial 
oi  C(K,per  scontemporaries,  concerned  himself  with  the  wonders 
(.f  tlie  Pacific  and  the  deeds  of  Yankee  whalers.     Some  of  these 
novels  dealt  with  contemporary  life,  but  the  large  majority 
used  h-.story  to  lend  depth  to  the  picture  which  was  being 
filled  in.     This  was  the  age  during  which  there  grew  up  the 
lu  nnc  conceptions  of  the  first  settlements  and  of  the  Revoluti.  -n 
whuh  st.ll  prevail;  the  novelists  stand  side  by  side  with  the 
orators  and  the  popular  biographers  in  the  creation  of  those 
rowerful    legends.     Crude    style    and    bonibastic    characters 
al-ound,  but  so  do  great  vigour  and  idealism.     Althou.di  such 
n.inances  do  not  present  a  solid  record  of  actual  life  in  Americ  a 
at  tlie  time  they  were  written,  they  ofTer  important  evidenee 
regarding  the  hfe  of  the  imagination,  its  aims,  n.ethods,  and 
con\entions,  as  it  existed  in  those  formative  years 

Ihe  first  confessed  follower  of  Cooper,  it  seems,  began 
h.s  career  on  other  models.     John  Neal  (i;93-i8;o).  a  native  of 
Maine,  was  m  Baltimore  when  The  Spy  appeared,  engaged  in 
U)e  production  of  four  long  novels  in  six  or  seven  n.onths. 
I'll!    of  a  history  of  the  Revolution  on  which  he  had  been 
working,  he  was  fired  by  Cooper's  example  to  write  Scva:!y. 
px  (1823)  with  incredible  rapidity.     The  work,  however,  is 
hide  more  like  Cooper  than  the  three  which  had  preceded  it. 
L>^^rn  (1822),  Randolph  (1823),  and  Errata  (1823).     In  all  the  sj 
Aeal  s  real  master  was  Byron,  whom  he  followed  with  a  fury  of 
rant  and  fustian  which  would  have  made  him,  had  he  been 
gii  ted  with  taste  and  humour  as  well,  no  mean  follower.     Three 
jears  spent  in  England  as  a  writer  on  American  topics,  wliere 
|H'    -c-came  one  of  Bentham's  secretaries  and  a  utilitarian 
-  "1    l.ut  atheism,  modified  Neal  somewhat  so  that  in  his 
"  nj^  later  career  he  seemed  almost  a  man  of  sense  if  never  a 
nian  of  humour  or  taste.     Brother  Jonathan  (182s)  and  The 
^^'^^n-iuidcr,  (1833),  however,  which  promise  at  "first  to  be 
real  pictures  of  New  England  life  and  character,  soon  run 
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amucK  into  raving  melodrama.     For  all  his  very  unusual  oriri. 
nality  and  force  Ncal  has  ceased  to  he  read,  the  victim  of  a  bad 
education  and  uncritical  times.     Equally  unread,  as  novelists 
arc  two  other  writers  famous  in  their  day,  Catherine  Maria 
Sedgwick    (1789-1S67)    and   Lydia   Maria   Child   (1802-80) 
who,  through  long  and  busily  useful  years,  touched  fiction 
here  and  there,  both  beginning  with  historical  romances  in  the 
early  days  of  The  Spy's  fame  and  later  drifting  to  more  solid 
shores  with  the  tide  of  realism.     Less  gifted  than  Neal,  both 
had  greater  charm.     Mrs.  Child  is  remembered  for  her  de 
voted  opposition  to  slavery,  bttt  Miss  Sedgwick  was  the  more 
important  novelist.     Redicood  (1824),  Hope  Leslie  (1827)  and 
The  Unuvods   (1835),  her   best    and    most    popular    stories 
exhibit  almost  every  convention  of  the  fiction  of  her  day 

One  novelist  of  New  England  before  Hawthorne,  however 
still   has  a  wide,  healthy  public.     Daniel  Pierce  Thompson 
(1 795-1 868)  knew  the  Vermont  frontier  as  Cooper  knew  that  of 
New  York.      After  many  struggles  with  the  bitterest  poverty 
he  got  to  Middlebury  College,  studied  law,  became  a  promi- 
nent official  of  his  native  state,  and  somewhat   accidentally 
took  to  fiction.     Of  his  half-dozen  novels,  which  all  possess 
a  good  share  of  honest  realism,  Locke  Amsden  (1847)  gives 
perhaps  the  most  truthful  record  of  frontier  life,  but   Tlie 
Creen  Mountain  Boys  (1840)  is  the  classic  of  Vermont      It  is 
concerned  with  the  struggles  of  the  \'ermonters  for  independ- 
ence  first  from  New  York  and  second  from  Great  Britain-  its 
hero  is  the  famous  Ethan  Allen.     Thompson  had  none  of 
Cooper's  poetry  and  was  little  concerned  with  the  magic  of 
nature.     He  took  over  most  of  the  tricks  of  the  older  novelists, 
their  stock  types  and  sentiments.     But  he  made  little  effort  to 
preach,  he  could  tell  a  straight  story  plainly  and  rapidly,  and  he 
touched  action  with  rhetoric  in  just  the  proportion  needed  to 
sell  fifty  editions  of  the  book  by  i860  and  to  make  it  in  the 
twentieth  century  a  standard  book  for  boys  which  is  by  far  the 
most  pop- liar  romance  of  the  immediate  school  of  Cooper. 

The  Middle  States  had  no  secondary  novelist  who  has 

survived  so  sturdily  as  Thompson.     Charies  Fenno  Hoffman' 

IS  remembered  for  his  lyrics,  not  for  Creyslaer  (1840).    James 

Kirkc    Paulding,^   though   nearer    Irving   than   Cooper,    had 

•  -See  also  B.>,-.k-  II,  Chap.  v.  » Sec  also  Book  II.  Ciiaps.  i,  iii,  iv,  and  v. 
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considerable  merit  as  a  novelist,  particularly  in  the  matter 
01  comedy,  which  most  of  the  romancers  lacked.  Koningsmarke 
(1S23)  contains  some  pleasant  burlesquing  in  its  stories  of 
luh  cnlures  among  the  Delaware  Swedes.     Here,  as  in  his  later 
v.orks,  Paulding  laughed  at  what  he  called  "Blood-Pudding 
Lucraturc."     He  was  too  facile  in  lending  his  pen,  as  parodist 
or  follower,  to  whatever  fashion  happened  to  be  approved  to 
do  any  veiy-  mdividual  work,  but  The  Dutchman's  Fireside 
(I S31)  probably  his  masterpiece,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  with 
xMrs.  Grant  s  Memoirs  oj  an  American  Lady  (1809),  on  which 
u  .s  based,  and  Cooper's  Satanstoe,  much  its  superior,  as  a 
worlliy  record  of  colonial  life  along  the  Hudson.     New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  appear  in  nothing  better  than  the  minor 
romances  of  Robert  Montgomery  Bird  (1803-54),.  The  Hawks 
0  lla^^k  IIoUo-w  (1835),  Sheppard  Lee  (1836),  and  The  Adven- 
tures of  Robtn  Day  (1839),  vigorous  and  sometimes  merry 
talcs  but  not  of  permanent  merit. 

To  the  school  of  his  friend  Irving  may  be  assigned  the 
urbane  John  Pendleton  Kennedy  (1795-1870).     Of  excellent 
\irginia  connections,  he  was  born  and  educated  in  Baltimore 
^yh,ch  hke  New  York,  made  rapid  progress  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, first  in  commerce  and  then  in  taste.     Having  served 
b  oodlcssly  enough  in  the  War  of  1812  and  been  admitted  to 
tac  bar,  Kennedy  lived  as  merrily  as  Irving  in  the  chosen 
nalcs  of  his  native  to.™.     With  Peter  Hoffman  Cruse  he 
i>  ucd  ne  Red  Book  (1818-19),^  a  kind  of  Baltimore  Salma- 
gnndi  in  prose  and  verse,  and  after  several  years  devoted  to  law 
an.I  pohtics  made  a  decided  success  with  Sn'aUow  Barn  (18^2) 
ol.vu,usly  suggested  by  Bracebridge  Hall  but  none  the  less 
notable  as  a  pioneer  record  of  the  genial  life  of  a  Virgin'a 
plantation.     Although  the  story  counts  for  little,  Kennedy's 
e.:xv  humour  and  real  skill  at  description  and  the  indication 
ot  character  make  the  book  distinguished.     His  later  novels 
norsc-Shoe  Robinson  (1835),  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  Revolu- 
tion in  the  Carolinas,  and  Rob  of  the  Boid  (1838),  which  has 
Its  scene  laid  in  colonial  Warj'land,  are  nearer  Cooper,  with 
the  difference  that  Kennedy  depended,  as  he  had  done  in 
^^.:<inozv  Barn,  on  fact  not  invention  for  almost  all  his  action 
.''    v>cJ  as  for  his  details  of  topography  and  costume.     Indeed 
'Sec.  also  Book  II,  Chap.  ,1.  ^Sccalso  Book  II.  Chap,  i,,.' 
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he  founded  the  career  of  Ilorse-Shoe  Robinson  upon  that  of  an 
actiuil  partisan  with  such  care  that  the  man  is  said  later  to 
have  approved  the  record  as  authentic.  Decidedly  Kennedy's 
gilt  v/as  for  enriching  actual  events  with  a  finer  grace  and 
culture  than  many  of  the  rival  romancers  could  command.  His 
style  IS  clear,  his  methods  always  simple  and  rational.  Of 
his  miscellaneous  writings  The  Annals  of  Quodlibet  (1840)  is 
tolerable  satire,  and  the  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  William  Wirt 
(1849),  substantial  biography.  Kennedy's  range  of  friendship 
with  other  authors  was  wide;  he  had  a  full  and  honourable 
P'i;!.Iie  career  in  city,  state,  and  national  affairs. 

South  of  the  Potomac  there  were  relatively  few  novelists 
during  Cooper's  lifetime.     The  great  tradition  of  Virginia  was 
sustained  by  her  orators  and  scholars  rather  than  by  her 
writers  of  fiction,  but  Nathaniel  Beverley  Tucker  (1784-1851) 
was  both  scholar  and  novelist.     His  George  Balcombe  (1836) 
Foe  thouglit  the  best  novel  by  an  American;  his  Partisan  Leader 
(i«3^>),  primarily  famous  because  it  prophesied  disunion,  is 
cleariy  a  notable  though  little  known  work.     No  other  Ameri- 
can  of  the  time  wrote  with  such  classical  restraint  and  pride  as 
1\ickcr.     No  book,  of  any  time,  surpasses  The  Partisan  Leader 
for  intense,  conscious  Virginianism.     Mention  should  be  made 
of    Dr.    William    Alexander    Caruthers    (1800-46),    perhaps 
loss  for  his  genial  novels,  The  Cavaliers  of  Virginia  (1835) 
and    The   Knights   of  the  Ilorse-Shoe   (1845),   than    for  his 
widely-known  sketch  Climbing  the  Natural  Bridge. '    The  lower 
states  best  appeared  in  the  pages  of  their  native  humorists, 
wlio    seldom    wrote    novels.     South    Carolina   produced    the 
writer  who,  among  all  the  American  romancers  of  the  first 
half   century,   ranks   nearest    Cooper   for  scope  and   actual 
achievement. 

William  Gilmore  Simms  has  been,  to  a  pathetic  degree, 
the  Mctiiu  of  attachment  to  his  native  state.  It  was  one  of 
his  strongest  passions.  He  loved  every  foot  of  South  Carolina, 
hv  honoured  its  traditions  and  defended  its  institutions  even 
wlien  they  hurt  his  own  fame.  His  best  work  was  largely 
devoted  to  an  heroic  account  of  the  Revolution  in  the  Carolinas. 
Cut,  whether  his  birth  did  not  admit  him  to  the  aristocracy 
of  Charleston,  or  because  of  a  traditional  disrespect  for  native 
'  First  published  in  The  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  July,  1838. 
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books    South  Carolina  refused  Simms  the  honour  certainly 
due  his  powers.     In   this   the  whole   South   was   negligent ; 
Simms  had  to  depend  too  largely  upon  the  North  for  publishers 
and  a  pubhe.     t  nfortunately ,  Northern  readers,  though  hospi- 
table to  his  tales  from  the  first,  were  not  as  fam^ar  wS. 
Southern  manners  and  traditions  as  with  those  nearer  home 
and  Simms  had  not  the  mastery  of  illusion  which  might  have 
overcome  this  disadvantage.     The   solid  grounds,  therefore 
of  his  romance  were  partly  wasted  upon  an  audience  not  com-' 
potent  to  recognize  them.     Time  must  have  taught  South 
Carolma  more  cordiality  to  her  best  writer  had  not  the  Civil 
War  forced  a^    literary  matters  into  the  background  fo    a 
generation.     When,  later,  the  South  became  eagcT  to  establish 
:t.  claims  to  a  literature,  the  vogue  of  historic^  roman  e  td 
passed  and  Simms.  not  yet  having  found  the  public  he  des"  vx^ 
never  has  found  it.  vav-o^^vcu, 

Unlike  Poe,  he  had  not  the  art  or  patience  to  make  him- 

fwTs";^^^^^^^  ^-  -  Charles;;:^, 

I    April,  1806  son  of  a  merchant  of  Irish  birth  who  lost  both 

0  but  a  bare  schoo  ing  and  was  early  apprenticcd'to  a  dT^ 
g:st.     He  seems,  dunng  his  youth,  to  have  been  as  bookish  as 
Brockden  Brown,  but  it  ^-as  romantic  poetry  and  history  wl  i 
claimed  his  attention,  not  romantic  speculation.     From  his 
grandmother,  with  whom  he  lived  as  a  boy.  he  heard  innLcr 
able  legends  of  the  Revolution.  South  CarJ^na's  h"  oic  ""  .d 
cherished  them  with  a  poetic  and  patriotic  devotion.     When  le 
.  as  agh  een  he  went  to  visit  his  father,  who  had  left  Charicston 
the  West,  become  friend  and  follower  of  Andrew  Jackson 
and  finally  settled  on  a  plantation  in  Mississippi.     The  yorn; 
poet  was  thus  shown  the  manners  of  a  fron  ier  whTcl      or- 
-ponded,  in  many  ways,  to  that  of  Cooper,  and  he  seem 
during  extended  travels,  to  have  observed  it    ro^h  co Tdv 
and  violent  melodrama  with  sharp  eyes.     But  the  Lrde  \ts 
n  t,  for  Simms.  his  first  love,  and  he  went  back,  against  hi 
^  hers  advice,  to  the  traditions  and  dreams  of  Charb     on 
There  he  was  married  in  1826.  was  admitted  to  the  bar'  h^ 
-t  year.  pubHshed  the  first  of  his  many  volumes  of  vers 
"  •:  .afTcrcd  the  death  of  his  young  wife.     Thence    in  iS^/ 
he  set  out  to  the  North  on  a  career  of  author^h-^n  whfi 
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So«h  Carolina  and  popular  bio'graphies  o7£on   Cal^ 
John  &,n,th,  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  and  General  Cr«„e'^ll 
t^.at  he  kept  „p  a  ceaseless  flood  of  contributions  to  pSiea^. 
His  range  of  interest  and  information  was  lari-e  hurh„ 

.«h  a  Codwraian  tale  of  crime,  Martin  FaU,   which  w,V? 
wel  rcceu-ed  that  he  followed  it  in  ,834  ZthCma-T 

the  Ml  e^M '■  f":-  ^""""'  '"°  ™^«  ■"  "S  ^Z 

rra^ii-x-irh'^^j^^^ 
Jt:c^-LT-rtre:Lrr^^^^^^^^^ 

he  rc^.*d  to  the  reading  world  a  new  advfntlt  f™  t  e"r 
In  The  i  cicssec  his  concern  for  the  history  of  South  cZ  ™ 
bore  frutt,  a  moving  tale  of  the  yemass«=  War  oriT,,     TM 

^;HKr?^^^-'^::=a:s:^^ 

or  to  recoummg  its  annals  he  was  more  fully  r^IsterT' 

a"S,i  cTw°  ''"'  "'"'"  '"'  ™'=  "^""-"^  S    ro  «io: 
the  di  ,:  ;"  „7  ™"  ™"f  f " '°  '""■■     «=  S"-  l--  '"•Ji-s 

atanea  i.rl     TT*^"  "'""'''  ''^  =='■<'■  ">'^>-  ■"«='  have  had 
at  an  earher  pcnod;  he  mventcd  for  them  a  mvtholoav      Th, 

s*s°i«  th"     *r""^  ""^-^  ^^-h^'  les-  Sine  ! 

turned  to    it  ir,r""'=  ■™-"'  "*  P^P"'"'  '='— ■  S™™' 
Lurnca  to  tlic  Revo  ntmn  ptt    r)"Wi'-V.r-.-l  7-'     r>     <• 

designed  as  the  first  volume  of  a  trilogy  which  'CldcJie; 
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brate  these  valorous  times.     He  later  wavered  in  his  scheme 
ane^  though  he  finally  ealled  Mcllichampe  (1836)  and  Kathcrin'e 
^^aUonm.)  the  other  members  of  his  trilogy,  he  grouped 
round  them  four  more  novels  that  have  obvious  marks  of 
kinslup.     The  Partisan  traces  events  from  the  fall  of  Charleston 
to  Gates  s  defeat  at  Camden;  the  action  of  i/c//.W.«mp..  which 
.  nearly  parallel  to    that   of  Katherine  Walton,  the  proper 
scqud  of  IheParttsan,  takes  pla,-e  in  the  interval  between 
Camden  and  the  commg  of  Greene;  The  Scout,  originally  called 
nc  Kinsmen  (1841),  illustrates  the  period  of  Greene's  first 
n.^phs;  Tie  S.ord  and  the  Distaff  (:85.).  later  known  a 
IU.Jc.a//  furmshes  a  kind  of  eomie  afterpiece  for  the  series 
h.mms  subsequently  returned  to  the  body  of  his  theme  and 
produced  The  Forayers  (1853)  and  its  sequel  £«/L  (1856)  "o 
do  honour  to  the  American  successes  of  the  year  1781 

U  these  The  Scout  is   perhaps   the   poorest,  because  of 
ho  large  admixture  of  Simms's  cardinal  vice,  h;rrible  melo 
dran.a;  Woodcraft  is  on  many  grounds  the  best,  by  reas^of 

n'of  th       ",    "'  ""'T  ""^  '^"  ^^^^  «P^"t^  -ith  which  i 
11.  of  the  exploits  and  courtships,  after  the  war.  of  Captain 
Por,T.  the  best  comic  character  in  the  whole  range  of  the  o  der 
American  romance.    But  neither  of  these  works  is  qmte  re 
P  cscntative  of  the  series;  neither  has  quite  the  dignity  which 
lacking  in  h,s  sensational  tales  of  the  border,  Simms  alwavs 
nnparted  to  his  work  when  he  was  most  under  the  spell t  the 
Carolina   tradition.     That  always  warmed  him;   fndeed  at 
tn.es  he  seems  drunk  with  history.     He  had  a    endency  'o 
overload  his  tales  with  solid  blocks  of  fact  derived  from  h^ 
Mde  researches,  forgetting,  in  his  passionate  antiquarianism 
his  own  belief  that  "the  chief  value  of  history  consists  "nks 

ihnlkd  by  bare  events  to  see  that  they  needed  to  be  coloured 
into  fiction  If  they  were  to  fit  his  narrative.  Simms  never  tlk 
h:.  art  too  lightly.  He  held  that  the  "modern  RomanLis  tht 
substitute  which  the  people  of  the  present  day  offer  fo    the 

7T  t:-   'V"''  ""^^'  ^^^  ^^'^^  --^--  ^  ^  epic  o 

ho  Revolution.     Marion,  the  Agamemnon  of  these  wars  had 
already  become  a  kind  of  legend,  thanks  to  the  popular  memory 
--  .iie  lanlastic  ardour  of  VVeems.  but  it  remained  for  Simms  to 
I  rcface  to  The  Yemassee  (1853), 
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show  a  whole  society  engaged  in  the  task  which  Marion  did 
best.  Simms's  defect  was  that  he  relied  too  much  upon  one  plot 
for  all  Ills  talcs,  a  partisan  and  a  loyalist  contending  for  the 
hand  of  the  same  girl,  and  that  he  repeated  certain  stock  scenes 
and  personages  again  and  again.  His  great  virtue  was  that 
he  handled  the  actual  warfare  not  only  with  interest  and 
power  but  that  he  managed  to  multiply  episodes  with  huge 
fecundity,  lie  described,  in  a  surge  of  rhetoric,  his  favourite 
material : 

Partisan  warfare,  itself,  is  that  irregular  and  desultory  sort  of 
life,  wliich  is  unavoidably  suggestive  of  the  deeds  and  feelings  of 
chivalry— such  as  gave  the  peculiar  character,  and  much  of  the 
chann,  to  the  history  of  the  middle  a^^es.  The  sudden  onslaught- 
thc  retreat  as  sudden— the  midnight  tramp— the  moonlight  bivouack 
—the  swift  surprise,  the  desperate  defence— the  cruel  slaughter  and 
the  hcadlonj,'  flij,'ht— and,  amid  the  fierce  and  bitter  warfare,  always, 
like  a  sweet  star  shining  above  the  ^loom,  the  faithful  love,  the 
constant  prayer,  the  devoted  homage  and  fond  allegiance  of  the 
maiden  heart! 

The  passage  is  almost  a  generalized  epitome  of  his  Revolu- 
tionary romances.  It  also  betrays  the  fact  that  by  "epic" 
Simms  meant  not  Homer  but  Froissart.  If  he  is  more  bloody, 
he  is  also  more  sentimental  than  Cooper.  His  women,  though 
Nelly  Floyd  in  Euta-uj  is  strikingly  pathetic  and  mysterious, 
and  Matiwan  in  The  Yemassee  is  nearly  as  tragic  as  romance 
can  make  her,  are  almost  all  fragile  and  colourless  things,  not 
because  Southern  women  were,  but  because  pseudo-chivahy 
prescribed.  His  comedy  is  successful  only,  and  there  not  al- 
ways, in  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  gourmand  Porgy.  Simms 
is  a  master  in  the  description  of  landscapes,  from  the  sterile 
wastes  of  Georgia  to  the  luxuriant  swamps  in  which  the  parti- 
sans found  a  refuge;  but  he  lays  little  emphasis  on  the  poetry  or 
philosophy  of  "nature." 

In  historical  tales,  not  Cooper's  forte,  Simms  succeeded 
best ;  he  was  inferior  when  he  dealt  with  the  border.  This  may 
ha\-e  been  due  partly  to  the  intrinsic  superiority  of  the  earlier 
frcmtier  to  that  which  Simms  had  observed.  At  least  it 
showH  itself  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  Simms  grew  more  melo- 
dramatic, as  Cooper  more  poetic,  the  farther  he  ventured  from 
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rt'j^ions  of  order  and  law.  Richard  Ilurdis  (1838),  Border 
Beagles  (1840),  Bcauchampe  (1842),  and  Charlcnwnt  (1856)  are 
niiKizingly  sensational.  Nor  was  Simms  happy  when  he  aban- 
doned native  for  foreign  history,  as  in  Pelayo  (1838),  The 
Damsel  of  Daricn  (1839),  Count  Julian  (1845),  and  Vasconselos 
(1854).  Even  more  than  Cooper,  he  lacked  judgment  as  to 
the  true  province  of  his  art ;  like  Cooper,  he  constantly  turned 
aside  to  put  his  pen  to  service  in  the  distracted  times  through 
wliieh  he  was  fated  to  live. 

His  life  was  singularly  noble  and  singularly  tragic.  Married 
a  second  time,  in  1836,  to  Miss  Chcvillette  Roach,  and  thus 
master  of  Woodlands,  a  respectable  plantation  in  his  own 
state,  he  led  a  pleasantly  feudal  existence,  hospitable  to  many 
;^iK:ts,  and  helpful,  as  the  most  prosperous  Southern  man  of 
k tiers,  to  nearly  all  the  authors  and  journals  of  the  South. 
lie  spent  the  summers  in  Charleston  where  he  came  to  preside 
over  a  coterie  of  younger  writers;  he  made  not  infrequent 
visits  to  New  York,  and  was  well  received.  Besides  concerning 
liiniself  unofficially  with  all  public  affairs,  he  served  in  the  state 
legislature  for  the  session  of  1844-46.  As  the  agitation  which 
IjiI  to  civil  war  grew  more  heated,  Simms  plunged  into  stormy 
apologetics  for  the  grounds  and  virtues  of  slavery.  Just  on 
the  eve  of  the  struggle  he  repeated  the  success  of  The  Yemassee 
with  a  romance  of  seventeenth-century  Carolina,  The  Cassique 
cjKia-ii'ah  (1859),  a  stirring,  varied  story  which  must  be  ranked 
with  his  better  books.  Then  upon  him  came  the  disasters  of 
war.  At  first  he  was  as  sure  that  the  South  would  win  as 
that  the  South  was  just.  His  gradual  realization  that  it  was 
a  losing  contest  would  have  shattered  him  had  he  been  of  any 
but  the  strongest  stuff.  His  house,  on  the  line  of  Sherman's 
niareh,  was  burned  in  February,  1865;  he  witnessed  the  wicked 
1  timing  of  Columbia.  When  the  war  ended  he  had  lost  his 
wife,  nine  of  his  fourteen  children,  (two  of  them  since  1861), 
many  of  his  best  friends,  and  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  yet 
lie  managed,  in  a  more  horrid  overthrow  than  Scott's,  to  drive 
himself  to  work  again  with  courage  and  energy,  and  kept  up 
his  efforts  till  his  death,  undoubtedly  hastened  by  his  labour, 
on  II  June,  1870.  Despite  his  friends  and  admirers,  the 
iviip^e  i)i'  those  last  years  has  never  been  quite  lifted,  and 
the  somewhat  fitful  republication  of  his  romances  has  left 
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him  much  less  read  than  he  deserves,  though  few  competent 
jud^'cs  will  put  him  far  below  Cooper,  at  least  as  regards 
strength  and  vigour,  in  the  type  of  romance  in  which  no 
third  American  name  can  be  associated  with  theirs. 

West  of  the  Alleghanies  the  growth  of  fiction  during  the 
life  of   Cooper  was,  of  course,  scanty.      It  consisted  less  of 
novels  than  of  tales  and  sketches,  which,  produced  for  the 
most  part  by  writers  of  Eastern  birth  dwelling  for  a  time  in 
the  new  settlements,  were  chiefly  concerned  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  manners  not  known  to  the  seaboard.    The  wittiest 
of  these  writers  was  Mrs.  Caroline  Matilda  Stansbury  Kirkland 
(1801-64),  a  native  of  New  York  who  took  advantage  of  a  three 
years'  stay  in  Michigan  to  produce  A  New  Home— Who'll 
follow  (1839),  a  volume  of  keen  and  sprightly  letters  on  the 
frontier  avowedly  in  the  manner  of  Miss  Mitford,  and  a  con- 
tinuat-  m.  Forest  Life  (1842),  which  is  less  piquant  only  because 
It  was  not  the  first.     In  the  later  Western  Clearings  (1846) 
she  was  somewhat  more  regular  but  not  so  racy  and  natural. 
A  more  representative  Western  author  was  James  Hall  (1793- 
186S),'  who,  born  in  Philadelphia,  went  west  in  search  of 
adventure,  lived  in  Illinois  and  Ohio,  edited  an  annual  and  a 
magazine,  and  served  as  interpreter  between  West  and  East 
much  as  Irving  did  between  America  and  Europe.     Hall's 
manner,  indeed,  is  like  Irvmg's  in  its  leisurely,  genial  narrative, 
its  abundant  descriptions,  and  its  affection  for  supernatural 
legends   which   could   be   handled   smilingly.     He   had  real 
powers  of  fidelity,  the  only  merit  he  claimed,  to  the  life  he  knew, 
but  he  had  also  a  florid  style  and  a  vein  of  romantic  sentiment 
which  too  seldom  rings  true.     Legends  of  the   West   (1832), 
Talcs  of  the  Border  (1834),  and  The  Wilderness  and  the  War- 
Path  (1846)  contain  his  best  stories;  he  is  perhaps  better  known, 
not  quite  justly,  for  such  books  as  Sketches  of  History,  Life 
and  Manners,  in  the  West  (1835),  wherein  he  published  his 
wide  knowledge  of  a  section  then  becoming  important  in  the 
national  life.     It   is  as   traveller  and  observer,   too,   not  as 
romancer,  that  Timothy  Flint  (1780-1840)  has  come  to  be 
remembered,  though  he  essayed  fiction  as  well  as  nearly  every 
other  type  of  authorship  in  the  days  when  he  and  Hall  divided 
the  West  between  tlicin  as  a  province  to  be  worked  by  their 

■  See  alwj  Book  II,  Chap.  xx. 
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versatile  pens.     Many  novels  celebrated  Kentucky,  which,  as 
the  first  Western  state  of  the  Union,  had  secured  a  primacy 
in  romance,   between    the   Allc-hanies  and   the   Mississippi, 
that  it  has  never  lost.     Paulding,  Simms,  and  Bird  were  chief 
among  those  who  laid  plots  there.     Bird's  best  novel,  Nick 
of  the  Woods  (1837),  an  exciting  tale  of  border  warfare  in 
1782,  is   notable  for  its  attempt  to  correct  Cooper's  heroic 
drawing  of  the  Indian  and  for  its  presentation  of  a  type  often 
spoken  of  in  frontier  annals,  the  white  man  who,  crazed  by 
Indian  atrocities,  gave  his  whole  life  to  a  career  of  ruthless 
vengeance.'     The    great    romance    of    Kentucky,    however, 
wliile  perpetuated   by   no  single   novel   or  novelist,   centres 
round  the  life  and  character  of  Daniel  Boone,  who  became,  by 
the  somewhat  capricious  choice  of  tradition,   a  folk  hero, 
standing  among  other  pioneers  as  Leather-Stocking  stands 
among  native  characters  of  fiction.     A  similar,  though  smaller, 
fame  belongs  to  David  Crockett  of  Tennessee,  who  comes  some- 
wliat  closer  to  literature  by  the  fact  of  having  written  an 
Autobiography  (1834). 

The  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  continued  in  the  popular 
mind  to  be  a  strange  land  for  which  the  reports  of  explorers 
and  travellers  did  the  work  of  fiction,  and  Cooper's  Prairie 
had  few  followers.     In  1834,  however,  Albert  Pike  (1809-91) 
published  in  his  Prose  Sketches  and  Poems  some  vivid  talcs  of 
life  in  the  South-west.    That  same  year  appeared  Calavar,  in 
wntmg  which  Bird  had  the  avowed  purpose  of  calling  the 
attention  of  his  pubhc  to  romantic  Mexico.     The  next  year  he 
repeated  his  success  with  The  Infidel,  another  story  of  Cortez 
and  the  Conquest.     Reading  these  novels  with  their  tolerable 
learning  in  Mexican  antiquities,  their  considerable  power,  and 
their  superior  sense  of  the  pomp  of  great  historical  events,  one 
IS  reminded  how  few  romances  of  the  period  ventured  beyond 
native  borders.     Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  poets,  the  novel- 
ists kept  themselves   almost    always    scrupulously  at  home. 
One  set  of  exceptions  was  those  who  dealt  with  Spain  and 
Mexico,  and  even  with  them  the  motive  was  largely,  as  with 
the    contemporary   historians,   to   honour   the  ancient   bond 
between  America  and   the   European  nation  which  had  dis- 
covered it.     In  a  more   distant   scene   Mrs.  Child  laid  her 

'For  the  play  founded  on  this  novel,  see  Book  II,  Chap.  11. 
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riiilolhca  (iSyO,  a  gentle,  ij,'noranl  romance  of  the  Athens  of 
I'critles,  the  fruit  of  a  real  desire  to  eseape  from  the  elanj;  of 
current  life.  Not  much  more  remote  from  any  thinkable 
reality  was  George  Tucker's  Voyage  to  the  Moou  (1827),  in 
which  a  sound  scholar  satirized  terrestrial  foIHcs  in  the  siiirit 
which  sicmcd  to  his  friends  like  that  of  Swift. '  To  a  slightly 
later  ilaie  belong  the  two  novels  of  Williatii  Starlnick  Mayo 
(1S12-95),  Kuloolah  (1S49)  and  T/ic  Berber  (1.S50),  stories  of 
wild  adventure  in  Africa.  The  first  contains  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  satire  and  romance  in  its  account  of  a  black  Utopia 
visited  by  llie  Yankee  hero  Jonathan  Romcr. 

Contemporaries  suspccteil, what  Mayo  denied.that  Kaloolah 
must  have  talcen  hints  from  Typcc.     The  suspicion  was  natural 
at  a  time  wlicn  Melville,  at  the  height  of  his  first  fame,  had 
not  entered  the  long  seclusion  wliieh  even  yet  obscures  the 
merit  of  that  ro' lancer  who,  among  all  Cooper's  contemporaries, 
has  suffered  I  ,.st  from  the  chan;^e  of  fashion  in  romance! 
Herman  Melville,  grandson  of  the  conservative  old  gentleman 
upon  whom  Holmes  wrote  ThcLasl  Leaf,  and  son  of  a  merchant 
of  New  York,  was  born  there,  i  August,  1 819.  The  eariy  death  of 
his  father  and  the  loss  of  the  family  fortune  having  narrowed 
Melville's  chances  for  higher  schooling  to  a  few  months  in 
tile  Albany  Classical  School,  he  turned  his  hand  to  farming  for 
a  year,  shipped  before  the  mast  to  Liverpool  in  1837,  taught 
school  from  1837-40,  and  in  January,  1841,  sailed  from  New 
Bedford  on  a  whaling  voyage  into  the  Pacific.     Upon  the 
experiences  of  that  voyage  his  principal  work  is  founded.     The 
captain  of  the  Acitshnct,  it  seems,  treated  the  crew  badly,  and 
Melville,  with  the  companion  whom  he  calls  Toby,  escaped  from 
the  ship  to  the  Island  of  Nukuheva  [Nukahiva]  in  the  Marque- 
sas and  strayed  into  the  cannibal  valley  Typee  [Taipi],    where 
the  savages  kept   them  for  four  months  in  an   "indulgent 
captivity."     Rescued  by  an  Australian  whaler,  Melville  visited 
Tahiti  and  other  islands  of  the  Society  group,  took  part  in 
a  mutiny,  and  once  more  changed  ship,  this  time  setting  out 
for  H.jnolulu.     After  some  months  as  a  clerk  in  Hawaii,  he 
joined  the  crew  of  the  frigate  United  States  and  returned  by 
the  Horn  to  Boston,  October,  1844.      "From  my  twenty-fifth 
year, "  he  told  Hawthorne,  "  1  date  my  life."     Why  he  held  1844 
'  For  Tucker,  sto  also  Book  II,  Chap.  xvii. 
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so  important  is  not  clear;  he  may  then  first  have  turned  to 
autliorship.  Thougli  he  had  kepi  no  notes  of  his  journeying, 
within  u  year  he  had  eompletcd  his  first  hook,  Typcc,  ilie  record 
(if  his  captivity.  This  was  followed  the  next  year  l)y  Onioo,' 
wliich  completes  his  island  adventures.  In  1849  came  Kalbiirn, 
luiscd  on  his  earlier  voyage  to  Liverpool,  and  in  1850  White- 
Jacket,  an  account  of  life  on  a  man-of-war. 

The  first  two  had  a  great  vogue  and  aroused  much  wonder 
as  to  the  proportion  of  fiction  and  fact  which  might  have 
^'nnc  to  their  making.     Murray  published  Typce  in  England  in 
the  hclicf  that  it  was  pure  fact.     There  were  others  to  rank 
it  with  Richard  Henry  Dana's  Two  Years  before  the  Mast  (1841) 
as  a  transcript  of  real  events.     But  though  little  is  known  of 
M(  Iville's  actual  doings  in  the  South  Seas,  it  is  at  least  clear 
that  Typce  and  Onioo  arc  no  more  as  truthful  as  Tuo  Years 
before  the  Mast  than  they  arc  as  crisp  and  nautical  as  that 
iiic(3niparable  classic  of  the  sea.     Melville  must  be  ranked 
less  with  Dana  than  with  George  Borrow.     If  he  knew  the  thin 
boundary  between  romance  and  reality,  he  was  still  careless 
of  nice  Umits,  and  his  work  is  a  fusion  which  defies  analysis. 
White- Jacket,   of    these    four    books,   is  probably  nearest   a 
plain  record;  Rcdburn  has  but  few  romantic  elements.     Omoo, 
as  a  sequel,  has  not  the  freshness  of  Typee,  nor  has  it  such 
unity.     Typce,  indeed,  is  Melville  at  all  but  his  best,  and 
must  be  classed  with  the  most  successful  narrations  of  the 
exotic  life;  after  seventy  years,  when  the  South  Pacific  seems 
no  longer   another   world,    the   spell   holds.     The   valley   of 
Taipi  becomes,  in  Melville's  handling,  a  region  of  dreams  and 
languor  which  stir  the  senses  with  the  fragrance  and  colour 
of  the  landscape  and  the  gay  beauty  of  the  brown  cannibal 
girls.     And  yet  Melville,  thoroughly  sensitive  to  the  felicities 
of  tliat  life,  never  loses  himself  in  it  but  remains  the  shrewd 
and  smiling  Yankee. 

The  charge  that  he  had  been  writing  romance  led  Melville 
to  deserve  the  accusation,  and  he  wrote  Mardi  (1849),  certainly 
one  of  the  strangest,  maddest  books  ever  composed  by  an 
A;norican.  As  in  Typee,  two  sailors  escape  from  a  tyrannical 
captain  in  the  Pacific  and  seek  their  fortune  on  the  open  sea, 
where  they  finally  discover  the  archipelago  of  Mardi,  a  para- 

'  The  word  is  Polynesian  for  "rover." 
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disf  more  rich  and  sultry  than  the  Marcjutsa  wh  h  becomes, 
as  the  stt)ry  proiveds,  a  cr-./y  d\:io  i<\  ad\int.rt  and  satirical 
allegory.  In  .\f<tnli  t'or  ihi'  first  tinu-  .ippf.-i-  those  qualities 
which  made  a  Fruu h  critie  lall  Mdvilli.  "ui  Rabdaif;  amcri- 
cain, "  his  welter  of  lan^jua^e,  his  fantast  ic  lau-hter,  liis  t  umultu- 
ous  philosophies.  lie  h:\d  turned,  eoireniiKiraries  said,  from 
the  plain  though  witty  style  of  his  first  works  to  the  gorgeous 
manner  of  Sir  Thomas  lirown.';  he  had  been  infected,  say  later 
critics,  with  Carlylesc.  Whatever  the  process,  he  had  surely 
shifted  his  interest  from  the  actual  to  the  abstruse  and  symboli- 
cal, and  he  never  recovered  I'rom  the  dive  into  metaphysics 
which  i)roved  fatal  to  hiu ,  as  a  novelist.  It  was,  however,  while 
on  this  i)erilous  border  that  he  jjroduced  the  be;,l  of  his,  and  one 
of  the  best  of  American,  romances;  it  is  the  [x-culi:ir  mingling 
of  speculation  and  experience  which  lends  Moby  Dick  (1851) 
its  special  power. 

The  time  was  propitious  for  such  a  book.  The  golden  age 
of  the  whalers  was  drawing  to  a  close,  though  nc:  aecline  had  yet 
set  in,  and  the  native  imagination  had  been  siirred  by  tales  of 
deeds  done  on  remote  oceans  by  the  most  heroic  Yankees  of  the 
age  in  the  arduous  calling  in  which  New  England,  and  especially 
the  hard  little  island  of  Nantucket,  led  and  taught  the  world. 
A  small  literature  of  whaling  had  grown  up,  chiefly  the  records 
of  actual  voyages  or  nt)vels  like  those  of  Cooper  in  which  whahng 
was  an  incident  of  the  nautical  life.  But  the  whalers  still 
lacked  any  such  romantic  record  as  the  frontier  had.  Melville 
brought  to  the  task  a  sound  knowledge  ( if  actual  whaling,  much 
curious  learning  in  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and,  above  all, 
an  imagination  which  worked  with  great  power  upon  the  facts 
of  his  own  experience.  Moby  Dick,  the  strange,  fierce  white 
whale  that  Captain  Ahab  pursites  with  such  relentless  fury, 
was  already  a  legend  among  the  \\lialcrs,  who  knew  him  as 
"Mocha  Dick."'  It  remained  for  Melville  to  lend  some  kind 
of  poetic  or  moral  significance  to  a  struggle  ordinarily  conducted 
for  no  cause  but  profit.  As  he  handles  the  story,  Ahab,  who 
has  lost  a  leg  in  the  jaws  of  the  whale,  is  driven  by  a  wild  desire 
for  revenge  which  has  maddened  him  and  which  makes  him 
identify  Moby  Dick  with  the  very  spirit  of  evil  and  hatred. 
Ahab,  not  Melville,  is  to  blame  if  the  story  seems  an  allegory, 

■  See  Reynolds,  J.  N.,  Mocha  Dick,  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  May,  1839. 
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which  Melville  plainly  declare  ii  was  not';  but  it  contains, 
ni.  vcrthclcss,  thi;  sctnblamo  of  a  conflict  between  the  ancient 
.inJ  scatheless  forces  of  nature  and  the  ineluctable  enmity  of 
man.  This  is  the  theme,  but  description  can  hardly  report  the 
extraordinary  mixture  in  Moby  Dick  of  vivid  adventure,  minute 
detail,  cloudy  symbolism,  thrilling  pictures  of  the  sea  in 
cviTV  m(X)d,  sly  mirth  and  cosmic  ironies,  real  and  incredi- 
Ik'  characters,  wit,  speculation,  humour,  colour.  The  style 
is  mannered  but  often  felicitous;  though  the  book  is  long,  the 
cml,  after  every  faculty  of  suspense  has  been  aroused,  is  swift 
:i!i.l  final.  Too  irregular,  too  bizarre,  perhaps,  ever  to  win  the 
-.viJtst  suffrage,  the  immense  originality  ul  Moby  Dick  must 
warrant  the  claim  of  it.s  admirers  that  it  belongs  with  the 
greatest  sea  romances  in  the  whole  literature  of  the  world. 

Married  in  1847,  Melville  lived  for  three  years  in  New 
York  and  then  for  thirteen  years  in  a  farmhouse  near  Pitts- 
:icld,  Massachusetts.  Although  he  did  not  cease  to  write 
at  one  e,  Moby  Dick  seems  to  have  exhausted  him.  Pierre  (185^) 
is  hopelessly  frantic;  Israel  Potter  (1855)  is  not  markedly 
ori-iiial;  neither  arc  The  Piazza  7a/t5  (1856),  and  The  Confidence 
M,:n  (1857).  The  verses  which  he  wrote  in  his  later  years, 
his  sole  output,  are  in  a  few  instances  happy,  but  far  more 
uitcn  jagged  and  harsh.  Whatever  the  causes  of  his  loss 
of  power,  he  fretted  under  it  and  grew  more  metaphysical, 
tortured,  according  to  Hawthorne,  his  good  friend,  by  uncer- 
tainty as  to  a  future  life.  That  way,  for  Melville,  was  mad- 
ness; his  earlier  works  should  have  taught  him  that  he  was 
lost  without  a  solid  basis  in  fact.  He  moved  restlessly  about, 
lecturing  on  the  South  Seas  during  the  years  1857-1860  in 
many  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He  visited 
Europe  and  Palestine.  Finally,  having  returned  to  New  York, 
he  was  appointed  to  a  place  in  the  Custom  House  in  1866,  and 
served  there  for  twenty  years,  living  a  private  life  of  almost 
entire,  though  voluntary  and  studious,  seclusion.  His  death, 
28  September,  1891,  after  nearly  forty  silent  years,  removed 
from  American  literature  one  of  its  most  promising  and  most 
disapix)inting  figvires.  Of  late  his  fame  has  shown  a  tendency 
to  revive. 

Another  type  of  romance  which  had  some  vogue  during  the 

■  Moby  Dick,  Chap.  xlv. 
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later  years  of  Cooper  was  the  religious  romance,  of  which, 
though  many  essayed  it,  the  chief  writers  were  William  Ware 
(1797-1852),  and  Sylvester  Jiidd  (1813-5.-;').  Ware,  a  clergy- 
man and  fair  classical  scholar,  wrote  ^'u^  /els.  Letters  from 
Palmyra  (1837),  later  called  Zenohia,  iroOtis  (1838),  a  sequel 
now  known  as  Aurelian,  and  Julian  (1841),  which,  though 
strongly  biased  in  favour  of  the  creed  Ware  preached,  and  often 
diffuse  and  monotonous,  had  still  enough  force  and  charm  to 
have  continued  to  be  read  by  those  to  whom  all  books  dealing 
with  the  origins  of  Christianity  are  an  equal  duty  and  deUght. 
J  add  has  not  been  so  widely  read  as  Ware,  though  generally 
considered  a  noveUst  of  superior  truth  and  subtlety.  His  first 
novel,  Margaret  (1845),  was  bom  of  a  desire  to  show  that 
Unitarians  could  produce  imaginative  literature.  Its  special 
merits  are  its  vivid  fideUty  to  the  life  of  rural  Massachusetts 
just  after  the  Revolution,  its  thorough,  loving  famiUarity 
with  the  New  England  temper  and  scene,  and  a  kind  of  spiritual 
ardour  which  pervades  the  whole  book;  but  it  is  badly 
constructed  and  it  runs,  toward  the  close,  into  a  region  of 
misty  transcendentalisms  where  characters  and  plot  are  lost. 
Richard  Edney  (1850),  a  companion  piece  with  its  hero  a  boy 
and  its  setting  contemporary,  suffers,  cither  as  narrative  or 
sense,  from  the  same  theological  obsession,  which  appears  in 
Judd's  poems  as  Uttlc  less  than  pathological. 

By  1851  there  were,  or  had  been,  many  novelists  whose 
names  could  find  place  only  in  an  extended  account  of  American 
fiction":  writers  of  adventure  stories  more  sensational  than 
Simms's  or  of  moral  stories  more  obvious  than  Miss  Sedgwick's 
and  Mrs.  Child's,  authors  for  childrc-n,  authors  preaching 
causes,  authors  celebrating  fashionable  or  Bohemian  life  in 
New  York.  Not  only  regular  novels  and  romances  but  briefer 
tales  multiplied.  The  period  which  could  boast  in  Cooper 
but  one  novelist  of  first  rank  could  show  three  such  tale- 
tellers as  Irving,  Hawthorne,  and  Toe.  The  annuals  and  maga- 
zines met  the  demand  for  such  amusement  and  fostered  it, "but 
the  novel  was  encouraged  more  than  it  was  hurt  by  the  new 
type.     Prose  fiction,  in  fact,  though  somewhat  late  in  starting, 

'  Sec  Xnrthru]),  C.  S.,  Tlie  Novelists,  in  A  Manual  of  American  Literature,  ed. 
Stanton,  T.,  k/kj. 
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liad  firmly  established  itself  in  the  United  States  by  the  middle 
of  the  century,  and  Cooper,  followed  in  Great  Britain  by  the 
nautical  romancers,  and  on  the  Continent  by  such  writers 
about  wild  life  as  Karl  Anton  PostI  ("Charles  Sealsficld"), 
Fricdrich  Gerstacker,  and  Gustave  Aimard,  and  everywhere 
read,  had  become  a  world  figure. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

Transcendentalism 

NEW  ENGLAND  transcendentalism  was  a  late  and  local 
manifestation  of  that  great  movement  for  the  liberation 
of  humanity  which,  invading  practically  every  sphere  of 
civilized  activity,  swept  over  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

With  the  fading  of  the  Renaissance,  Europe  had  passed 
into  an  age  of  criticism,  during  which  all  it  had  inherited  and 
achieved  in  the  preceding  era  was  subjected  to  the  test  of 
reason.  Throughout  the  eighteenth  century  especially,  the 
existing  structure  of  society  was  subtly  undermined,  and  when, 
at  the  end  of  that  century,  it  finally  collapsed,  the  revolution 
which  in  reality  had  long  been  in  preparation  took  on  an 
abrupt  and  miraculous  appearance. 

Heaven  smiles,  and  faiths  and  empires  gleam 
Like  wrecks  of  a  dissolvinj:;  dream, 

cried  Shelley,  attempting  to  describe  this  remarkable  period, 
and  his  lines  are  scarcely  an  exaggeration.  Smiles  and  wrecks, 
these  were  the  characteristic  products  of  the  time,  blasted 
institutions  and  blossoming  ideals. 

What  those  ideals  were — some  of  them  soon  to  be  realized, 
others  destined  to  remain  distant  visions— is  tolerably  clear. 
Socially  this  revolution  meant  democracy,  the  assertion  of  the 
brotherhood  and  potential  equality  of  men.  Politically  and 
religiously  it  meant  the  overthrow  of  feudal  and  ecclesiastical 
tyrannies  and  customs,  and  the  setting  up  of  liberal  forms  of 
government  and  belief  as  instruments  for  testing  the  new  social 
doctrine.  Philosophically  it  meant  the  contention,  in  the  face 
of  existing  rationalisms  and  skepticisms,  that  man's  practical 
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and  imaginative  faculties  play  a  part  in  his  apprehension  of  the 
truth.  In  the  realm  of  art  and  literature  it  meant  the  shatter- 
ing of  pseudo-classic  rules  and  forms  in  favour  of  a  spirit  of 
freedom,  the  creation  of  works  filled  with  the  new  passion  for 
nature  and  common  humanity  and  incarnating  a  fresh  sense  of 
the  wonder,  promise,  and  romance  of  life.  In  the  scientific 
and  industrial  worlds  it  meant  those  fundamental  and  far- 
rcaehing  changes  which  came  with  the  constantly  fuller  recog- 
nition and  adoption  of  the  scientific  method. 

To  the  special  student,  each  of  these  revolutionary  move- 
ments has  its  separate  history.  But  life,  in  spite  of  the  student, 
is  not  a  matter  of  water-tight  compartments,  and  a  first  fact  to 
be  seized  and  held  fast  in  any  discussion  of  New  England 
transcendentalism  is  that  the  new  spirit  which  appeared  in 
Europe  a  century  and  more  ago  was  neither  social,  nor  political, 
nor  industrial,  nor  economic,  nor  Hterary,  nor  scientific,  nor 
religious.  It  was  all  of  them  at  once.  It  transcended  every 
phase  of  life— though  it  is  true,  of  course,  that  in  this  particular 
locality  or  at  that  particular  time,  in  this  individual  or  in  that 
social  atmosphere,  it  did  take  on  this  or  that  predominant 
emphasis  or  colour. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  for  instance,  it  assumed  at  the 
outset  a  pre-eminently  political  character,  and  America,  in  her 
own  Revolution  and  in  the  events  which  followed  it,  made  an 
early  and  memorable  contribution  to  that  greater  revolution 
of  the  human  spirit  of  which  the  source  and  centre  was  in 
Europe.  But  America,  save  in  the  case  here  and  there  of  an 
exceptional  mind,  remained  largely  unconscious,  even  as  a 
matter  of  political  theory,  of  the  general  significance  for  the 
world  of  what  she  had  accomplished.  Still  less  had  she  distilled 
from  her  democratic  practice  any  fresh  philosophy  or  faith. 
When,  then,  voices  from  abroad  of  those  who  were  seeking  a 
religion  for  the  new  order  of  things  penetrated  to  a  community 
which,  religious  to  the  core,  had  long  been  religiously  starved, 
those  voices  were  bound  to  be  heard  and  answered.  That 
is  precisely  what  began  happening  near  Boston  shortly  before 
the  year  1 830.  The  result  was  similar  to  what  occurs,  under 
like  conditions,  in  the  case  of  an  individual. 

Wiioever  has  seen  a  young  man  of  high  mental  and  spiritual 
endowment  lifted  out  of  a  provincial  environment  and  placed 
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sudilcnly  in  contact  with  the  central  intellectual  and  religious 
forces  of  his  lime,  has  a  key  to  much  of  the  transcendental 
movement  in  New  England.     The  unsettling  of  traditional 
foundations,  the  ferment  of  thought  and  emotion,  the  aspira- 
tions,  the  excesses,  the  unleashing  of  dormant  and  unsuspected 
powers,  all  the  effects,  in  fact,  which  attend  such  an  experience 
in  the  case  of  the  individual  were  reproduced  on  a  wider  scale 
when  the  spirit  of  revolutionary  Europe   descended  upon  a 
group  of  the  finest  minds  of  early   nineteenth-century  New 
England.     The  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  survived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston  long  after  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  dead.     And  suddenly— so  at  least  it  seemed— this 
group  of  young  men  and  women  became  intensely  aware  of  that 
fact.     The  new  ideas  and  ideals  found  their  way  to  them 
through  a  score  of  channels  and  affected  as  many  phases  of 
New  England  life.     But  because  of  t  lie  predominant  part  which 
religion  still  played  in  that  life  and  its  traditions,  it  was  within 
the  religious  world  that  the  influence  of  the  new  spirit  was 
immediate  and  marked.     Transcendentalism  was  the  religious 
conversion  of  earlv  nineteenth-century   New  England.     And 
because  of  the  reiuiivc  cultural  eminence  of  New  England,  it 
became  indirectly,  in  some  measure,  the  religious  conversion  of 
America.     Emerson's  address.  The  American  Scholar,  is  called 
our  intellectual  Declaration  of  Independence.     With  far  more 
fundamental  truth  his  little  volume.  Nature,  might  be  called 
our  religious  Dcx'laration  of  Independence. 

New  England  transcendentalism,  then,  was  the  product  of 
European  forces  brought  to  bear  on  New  England  character 
and  conditions.  To  analyze  the  movement  further  it  will  be 
necessary  to  look  somewhat  more  closely  at  the  nature  of  those 
conditions  and  that  character  and  to  study  in  a  little  more  detail 
the  outside  forces  which  were  brought  in  contact  with  them. 

The  religious  evolution  of  New  England  from  the  period  of 
the  Puritan  theocracy  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  on  the  whole,  with  a  certain  change  of  scale  and 
retardation  of  movement,  strikingly  similar  to  the  religious 
development  during  the  same  period  abroad,  a  fact  which,  at  the 
outset,  rendiTs  futile  any  hope  to  estimate  with  exactness  huw 
far  the  two  niuvciucnts  were  parallel,  how  far  the  one  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  other. 
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New  England  took  no  plunge,  as  England  did,  from  the 
moral  heights  of  Puritanism  into  the  abyss  of  Restoration 
licentiousness.     But    there    was   a    descent,    which,    if   more 
gradual,   was  not  on   that   account   less  real.     Seventeenth- 
century  Puritanism  held  within  itself  the  germ  of  its  own 
disintegration. '     Already,  by  the  second  generation,  under  the 
law  of  psychological  reaction  and  the  exacting  material  demands 
;     of  a  pioneer  community,  "the  decay  of  godliness  in  the  land" 
had  become  conspicuous,  and  it  seems  difficult  not  to  regard 
Sak-m  witchcraft  as  the  rcductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  extreme 
religious  spirit.     The  revulsion  of  feeling  that  followed  that 
outi)urst  of  superstition,  the  increasing  interest  in  commercial 
and  political  questions,  the  gradual  introduction  of  English 
rationalistic  doctrines,  the  growing  influence  of  the  philosophy 
of  Locke  and  of  the  literature  of  the  "classical"  school,  all 
those  causes,  and  many  others,  combined  to  accelerate' the 
change  in  spiritual  atmosphere,  and  it  was  not  long  before  there 
was  prevalent,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bost.jn,  much 
of  that  temper  of  prose  and  reason  which  we  habitually  asso- 
ciate with  the  eighteenth  century.     With  this  changing  mood, 
"hen  SIC."  began  to  creep   into  the  religious  worid:    Armi- 
nianism,     Arianism,    and    other    dissolvents    of    Calvinism. 
Interest    in    "morality"   began   to  infringe    on    interest    in 
theology.     A  line  of  increasingly  "liberal"  ministers  occupied 
prominent  Boston  pulpits. ' 

The  career  of  Jonathan  Edwards  serves,  by  contrast,  to  tell 
the  story  of  what  was  happening.  3  He,  if  anyone,  was  fitted 
to  stem  the  tide  of  encroaching  secular  interests.  The  Great 
Awakening,  that  transitory  religious  revival  of  the  second 
generation  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  is  in  many  ways 
tlie  American  counterpart  of  the  Methodist  movement,  was 
(IcsiK'ned  to  remedy  the  spiritual  deadness  of  the  time.  But  it 
merely  widened  the  opening  gulf  in  the  religious  world.  The 
New  Calvinists,  as  the  followers  of  Edwards  were  called, 
v.enl  on  to  develop  a  theology  of  their  own,  while  the  liberals, 
instantly  in  closer  touch  with  English  thinking,  grew  more 
and  more  radical,  until,  as  the  two  schools  diverged,  the  term 
L nitanan  was  finally  applied  to  them.     Though  1 785,  the  year 

■  J^^c  Book  r.  Chap.  III.  .  Sec  Book  I.  Chap.  v. 

'Sc^Bookl,  Chap.  IV. 
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in  which  King's  Chapel  in  the  revision  of  its  liturgy  tacitly 
denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  is  often  selected  as  the 
beginning  of  the  Unitarian  movement,  and  though  the  actual 
schism  between  the  Unitarian  and  the  Trinitarian  churches 
did  not  come  till  1815,  it  is  convenient,  if  not  strictly  accurate 
to  speak  of  the  whole  evolution  of  American  liberalism  in  the 
eighteenth  century  as  the  Unitarian  movement. 

Throughout  that  century  the  position  of  the  New  England 
liberal  had  been  an  increasingly  strong  one,  the  typical  Uni- 
tarian  of  the  time  being  a  man  of  tolerance,  of  intellect,  of 
cultured  tastes,  of  unexceptionable  private  morality  and 
notable  civic  virtue.  Emotional  or  spiritual  m  temperament 
however,  he  was  not.  When,  therefore,  the  intense  fervour 
and  the  new  ideals  of  revolutionary  Europe  began  to  make  their 
way  to  New  England,  the  Unitarian  (like  the  orthodox  Cal- 
vinist  of  a  century  before)  began  to  find  himself  in  an  unten- 
able position,  transformed  by  the  altered  spirit  of  the  age  from 
a  radical  into  a  conservative.  A  number  of  Unitarian  clergy- 
men, notably  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster  (1784- 
18 1 2),  seem  to  have  had  an  inkling  of  new  things,  but  Buck- 
minster died  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  and  it  was  left  to 
William  EUery  Channing  to  be  the  first  Unitarian  to  show 
something  like  a  full  appreciation  of  the  significance  for  religion 
of  the  changing  spirit  of  the  time.  Channing  is  the  bridge 
between  Unitarianism  and  transcendentalism. 

Channing  was  born  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1780. 
His  early  religious  environment  was  Calvinistic  but  not  il- 
liberal, his  parents  being  orthodox  in  belief  but  tolerant  in 
spirit.  The  stern  Calvinism  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  Edwards's 
pupil,  the  minister  to  whose  preaching  Channing  listened  as  a 
boy,  shocked  his  delicately  sensitive  nature,  and  was  doubtless 
one  of  the  influences  that  by  reaction  led  to  his  liberal  religious 
views.  During  his  college  days  at  Harvard  Channing's 
early  tendency  toward  revolt  was  strengthened  and  his  seeking 
for  intellectual  independence  encouraged.  Contact  in  his 
reading  with  radical  English  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century 
gave  a  direction  to  his  thinking  which,  in  spite  of  marked  mental 
growth  in  later  years,  was  never  fundamentally  altered. 

On  leaving  Harvard  he  acted  for  nearly  two  years  as  tutor  in 
a  Virginia  family,  imbibing  in  the  course  of  this  experience  an 
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intense  hatred  of  slavery.    During  this  period,  too,  he  became 
acfiuainted  with  the  works  of  Rousseau,  Godwin,  and  Mary 
Wullstonecraft,  and  from  that  time  the  kinship  of  many  of  his 
ideas  with  thoso  of  French  Revolutionary  origin  can  be  clearly 
traced,  though  in  passing  through  his  serene  and  profoundly 
Christian  mind  those  ideas  often  became  scarcely  recognizable 
On  returning  north  Channing  studied  theology,  becoming 
in  1803  minister  of  the  Federal  Street  Society,  Boston,  a  pulpit 
from  which,  until  his  death  in  1842,  he  preached,  in  a  spirit 
ot  singulariy  mingled  benignity  and  power,  sermons  of  con- 
stantly  increasing  influence  that  emphasized  consistently  the 
spiritual  and  practical  as  opposed  to  the  doctrinal  aspects  of 
Christianity.    Ultimately  his  fame  even  crossed  the  ocean 
a  number  of  his  essays  and  reviews  being  translated  and 
widely  read,  especially  in  France.     The  eminence  he  attained 
was  due  fundamentally  to  the  gracious,  almost  saintly,  char- 
acter  behind  both  his  written  and  his  spoken  words;  and  it 
IS  worth  remembering  that  all  he  did  was  accomplished  in 
the  face  of  a  physical  condition  that  made  him  essentially  an 
invalid. 

Although  Channing  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  greatest 
Initarian  of  his  time,  his  sermon  on  Unitarian  Christianity 
preached  at  the  ordination  of  Jared  Sparks  at  Baltimore  in 
1819,  being  often  called  the  creed  of  that  denomination,  he 
was,  if  we  are  to  give  him  that  name,  a  Unitarian  of  an  entirely 
new  type,  and  his  works  are  full  of  indictments  of  what  Emerson 
later  called  "the  pale  negations  of  Boston  Unitarianism." 

"  Unitarianism,"  we  find  him  writing,  for  instance, "  has  suffered 
from  union  with  a  heart-withering  philosophy.  ...  I  fear  that  we 
must  look  to  other  schools  for  the  thoughts  which  thrill  us,  which 
touch  the  most  mward  springs,  and  disclose  to  us  the  depths  of  our 

own  souls." 

Or  again : 

Xow.  religion  ought  to  be  dispensed  in  accommodation  to  this 
spirit  and   character  of  our  age.     Men  desire  excitement,   and 
rc^liRion  must  be  communicated  in  a  more  exciting  form 
Mnyvill  not  now  be  trifled  with.  .  .  .  They  want  a  religion  which 
will  take  a  strong  hold  upon  them. 
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And  they  desire  the  same  quality  in  their  literature,  he  says 
elsewhere,  "a  pcx-try  wliich  pierces  beneath  the  exterior  of  life 
to  the  depths  of  the  soul." 

Manifestly,  as  these  references  to  changing  standards  in 
philosopliy,  religion,  and  literature  make  clear,  a  new  spirit 
was  abroad  in  the  land,  and  though  Channing  himself  had 
caught  much  of  it  from  other  and  earlier  sources,  it  is  certain 
that  German  philosophy  and  literature,  some  of  it  directly, 
much  more  of  it  indirectly,  was,  by  the  third  decade  of  the 
cctitury,  becoming  a  chief  influence  in  its  dissemination. 

The  impetus  toward  things  German  had  come,  about  1819, 
with  the  return  to  America  from  Gottingen  of  George  Ticknor,' 
George  Bancroft,  and  Edward  Everett,  young  men,  all  of  themi 
of  brilliant  parts.  The  interest  thus  aroused  was  fostered  by 
the  coming  to  Harvard  a  few  years  later,  as  instructor  in 
German,  of  Charles  T.  Pollen,  a  political  exile.  From  about 
this  lime,  some  direct  knowledge  of  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling, 
of  Schleiermachcr,  of  Goethe  and  Schiller— of  Goethe  proba- 
bly more  than  of  any  other  German  writer— gradually  began 
to  make  its  way  into  New  England,  while  the  indirect  German 
influence  was  even  greater,  coming  in  part  through  France 
in  the  works  of  Madame  de  Stael,  Cousin,  and  Jouffroy,  but 
much  more  significantly  through  England,  in  subtle  form  in 
the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  more  openly  in  the  writings  of 
Coleridge,"  and,  a  little  later,  in  the  essays  of  Carlyle. 

This  interest  in  German  thought  and  in  English  romantic 
literature,  moreover,  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  wider  literary 
and  philosophical  awakening  which  brought  with  it  increasing 
attention  to  general  European  literature,  a  revitalized  attitude 
toward  the  classics,  and  considerable  exploration  in  the  realms 
of  Nco-Platonic  philosophy  and  Oriental  "Scriptures." 

It  is  natural  that  those  who  began  to  feel  the  vital  effect 
upon  their  own  religious  convictions  of  this  new  spirit  in 
philosophy  and  literature  shor.'cl  have  found  one  another  out. 

■  There  is  practically  no  question  that  of  all  these  influences  the  works  of 
CuIcruV  stand  first  in  importance,  and  it  is  due  to  this  fact  that  New  England 
transcendentalism,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  philosophy,  bears  a  closer  roKerrsMance  tr.  the 
metaphysical  system  of  Schelling  (whose  influence  on  Coleridge  is  wcU  known) 
than  to  thai    ,.  any  other  thinker. 
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Tliis  they  had  done  many  months  before  any  regular  gatherings 
were  contemplated.     It  was  not  until   1836  that  these  were 
I.c-un  when  on  19  Septcmbcr-after  a  still  smaller  preliminary 
tn,UcTcnce— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Frederick  Henry  Hedge 
Cutncrs  Francis,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  and  Amos  Bronson 
Akott  met  at  the  house  of  George  Ripley  and  formed  an 
organization   to  aid  an  exchange  of  thought  among  those 
intmstcd  in  the  "new  views"  in  philosophy,  theology,  and 
l.tcTuturc.     Among  those  who  joined  the  group  at  later  meetings 
were  Theodore  Parker,  Margaret  Fuller,  Orestes  A.  Brown- 
sun,  Elizabeth  and   Sophia   Peabody,   Thoreau,  Hawthorne 
Jones  \cr>',  Christopher  P.  Cranch,  Charles  T.  Follen    and 
W  ilham  Henry  Channing.     For  a  number  of  years,  following 
i\V..  tlus  group,  generally  referred  to  as  the  Transcendent^ 
LIul),  continued  occasionally  to  come  together. 

Of  the  less  familiar  names  among  its  members,  several  in  a 
luiler   treatment  of   the   subject,    would  deserve   discussion- 
Jied-e  and   Clarke,   for  instance.   Unitarian  clergymen    the 
lurnier  a  man  of  wide  reading  and  sound  scholarship  who  did 
niudi  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  German  philosophy,  the  latter 
a  leader  of  his  denomination  and  of  some  contemporary  stand- 
in-  as  an  author;  Brownson,  one  of  the  most  forceful  but 
erralic  figures  of  the  time,  minister,  editor,  politician,  and 
noNxhst-beginning  life  as  a  Presbyterian  and  becoming  in 
turn  Lniversalist,   Unitarian,  transcendentalist,  and  Roman 
Cathohc;  Very  and  Cranch,  two  of  the  poets  of  the  period  the 
tornier  probably  the  extreme  mystic  of  the  whole  group    a 
vicinn  for  a  time  of  religious  mania,  the  latter  a  picturesque 
ti^ure,  painter,  musician,  and  ventriloquist,  as  well  as  poet 
borne  of  these  men  attained  considerable  eminence  in  their  own 
tniie,  but  for  the  present  discussion  these  passing  comments 
on  them  must  suffice. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  extreme  individualism  of  the 
mcn-ement  that  the  Transcendental  Club  was  never  a  really 
formal  organization.  The  transcendentalists,  though  most  of 
them  were  Unitarians,  did  not  leave  the  fold  and  form  a  new 
c  uireh-though  such  an  event  as  Emerson's  v\-ithdrawal  from 
the  ministry  in  1832  is  symbolic  of  a  general  p.piritual  secession 
^hen  takmg  place.  But  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  definite 
organization,  there  was  essential  unity  of  belief  among  the 
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dissenters.  This  belief  is  as  well  embodied  as  anjrwhere 
perhaps,  in  Emerson's  little  treatise  Nature,  a  work  which* 
appearing  the  same  year  the  Club  was  formed,  may  be  fittingly 
considered  the  philosoi)hical  "constitution"  of  transcendental- 
ism,  all  the  more  so  since  the  same  author's  better  known  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Oration,  The  American  Scholar  (1837),  and  his 
profoundly  influential  Divinity  School  Address  (1838)  are 
merely  applications  of  the  doctrine  of  Nature  to  the  realms  of 
letters  and  theology. 

Into  any  detailed  discussion  of  what  that  doctrine  was,  into 
any  minute  exposition,  in  other  words,  of  the  transcendental 
philosophy,  it  is  impossible  here  to  enter.  A  glance,  how- 
ever,  may  be  taken  at  a  few  of  its  central  and  controlling 
features. 

The  word  "transcendental"  in  its  philosophic  sense  goes 
back  to  Kant  and  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  though  in  New 
England,  as  elsewhere,  the  term  lost  its  narrowly  technical 
application  and  borrowed  at  the  same  time  a  new  shade  of 
meaning  from  the  Critique  of  Practical  Reason.  Kant  had 
taught  that  time  and  space  are  not  external  realities  but 
ways  in  which  the  mind  "constitutes"  its  world  of  sense.  The 
same  is  true,  he  had  contended,  of  cause  and  eflfect  and  the 
other  categories  of  the  mind.  Furthermore,  as  he  brought  out 
in  his  second  Critique,  the  ideas  of  God,  of  freedom,  and  of 
immortality  are  inevitable  intuitions  of  the  practical  nature  of 
man,  and  these  intuitions,  since  man  is  essentially  a  practical 
and  moral  being,  have  therefore  not  a  merely  sentimental 
but  a  real  validity.  From  these  and  other  Kantian  concep- 
tions a  broad  generalization  was  made,  and  the  word  "tran- 
scendental" came  to  be  applied,  in  New  England,  to  whatever 
in  man's  mental  and  spiritual  nature  is  conceived  of  as  above 
experience  and  independent  of  it.  Whatever  transcends  the 
experience  of  the  senses  is  transcendental.  Innate,  original, 
universal,  a  priori,  intuitive— these  are  words  all  of  which 
convey  a  part  of  the  thought  swept  under  the  larger  meaning 
of  the  term.  To  the  transcendentalists  the  name  John  Locke 
stood  for  the  denial  of  innate  ideas.  "Sensationalism"  was 
the  prevalent  description  of  the  doctrine  of  his  Essay.  Tran- 
scendentalism, on  the  other  hand,  reaffirmed  the  soul's  inherent 
power  to  grasp  the  truth,  and  upon  this  basis  went  on  to  erect 
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a  metaphysical  structure  similar  in  its  main  outlines  to  the 
leading  Platomc  and  idealistic  philosophies  of  the  past 

According  to  this  view  of  the  world,  the  one  reality  is  the 
vast  spiritual  background  of  t.ustence,  the  Over-Soul    God 
within  which  all  other  bein,-^  is  unified  and  from  which  it 
dcTucs  Its  life.     Because  of  this  indwelling  of  divinity,  evcrv 
part  of  the  world,  however  small,  is  a  mi'-rocosm.  comprehend- 
ing within  Itself  hke  Tennyson's  fiower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
all  the  laws  and  meaning  of  the  whole.    The  soul  of  each 
individual,  therefore,  is  identical  with  the  soul  of  the  world 
arid  contains,  latently,  all  that  that  larger  soul  contains     Thus 
the  normal  life  of  man  is  a  life  of  continuous  expansion,  the 
making  actual  of  the  poten    al  elements  of  his  being      This 
may  occur  in  two  ways:  either  directly,  in  states  which  vary 
from  the  ordinary  perception  of  truth  to  moments  of  mystical 
rapture  in  which  there  is  a  conscious  influx  of  the  divine  into 
the  human;  or  indirectly,   through   the  instrumentality  of 
nature.     Nature  is  th,   embodiment  of  spirit  in  the  world  of 
sensc-it  ,s  a  great  picture  to  be  appreciated,  a  great  book 
0  be  read  a  great  task  to  be  performed.    Through  the  beauty 
truth,  and  goodness  incarnate  in  the  natural  world,  the  indivi- 
dual soul  comes  in  contact  with  and  appropriates  to  itself  the 
spint  and  being  of  God. 

From  these  centrrl  conceptions  all  the  other  teachings  of  the 
transcendentaUsts  are  derived:  their  doctrines  of  self-reliance 
and  individualism,  of  the  identity  of  moral  and  physical  laws 
0  the  essential  unity  of  all  religions,  of  the  negative  natu  e 
ot  evil;  their  spirit  of  complete  tolerance  and  of  absolute  opti- 

a^irorit  ^^^"^  °^  *'^'^^'°°  ^""^  ^""^^^^  ^°^  ^1  external 
It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  metaphysics  was 

a  central  interest  of  the  transcendentalists.  They  were  not 
system  makers.    The  idealistic  philosophy  was  to  many  of 

hem  niore  a  spirit  and  attitude  of  mind  t!ian  a  consciously 
reasoned-out  theory  of  the  world,  and  it  is  as  such  a  pervading 
spmt  that  Its  virtue  still  survives.  As  an  explanation  of  the 
mj^tery  of  existence  the  transcendental  philosophy  makes 
little  appeal  to  our  own  hard-headed  and  scientific  gencTation- 
but  no  one.  assuredly,  with  any  measure  of  spiritual  and  poetic' 
perception  can  give  himself  sincerely  and  unreservedly  to  one 
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of  the  literary  masterpieces  of  tlie  transcendental  school,  to 
one  of  the  t;reater  essays  of  ICtiurson  for  example,  the  Self. 
Reliance,  Contl)cnsation,  Spirilnal  Im'u-s,  or  T/ie  ' Oirr-Svul, 
without  a  consciousness,  as  lie  puts  down  the  volunu-,  of  having 
passed  for  the  time  into  a  hij^lier  si)here  of  biinK.  without  a 
deepened  conviction  of  the  triviality,  the  relative  unreality,  of 
material  concerns,  without  a  sense  of  spaciousness,  of  darityi  of 
nobility,  of  i)ower,  a  feeling  that  that  much  abused  wonl 
"eternal"  has  suddenly  put  on  a  very  real  and  concrete  mean- 
ing. Against  such  an  actual  experience  no  mere  argument  can 
avail.  Nor  does  the  emotion  thus  evoked  end  in  a  vague 
mystical  exaltation.  It  leaves,  rather,  whether  the  reader 
profit  by  it  or  not,  a  distinct  sense  of  its  bearing  on  the  daily 
conduct  of  life.  This  spirit  of  uplift,  together  with  the 
moral  impulsion  it  imparts,  is  the  heart  of  New  England 
transcendentalism. 

But  the  transccndentalists  were  not  always  at  the  level  of 
their  masterpieces,  and  from  the  outset  two  results  of  a  move- 
ment whose  essence  was  so  intangible  and  ideal  were  practi- 
cally inevitable:  first,  that  it  should  be  misunderstood  and 
misinterpreted   by    those  who  viewed  it  from  outside;  and 
second,  that  it  should  lead  to  excesses  among  the  initiated  them- 
selves which  would  lend  colour  and,  in  a  measure,  justification 
to  its  critics.     So  quickly,  indeed,  did  these  results  appear  that 
to  the  public  the  word  "transcendental"  soon  came  to  mean,  to 
all  intents  and  puriwses,  "transcending  common  sense,"  and 
this  use  of  the  term  gained  added  sanction  from  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  sharply  between  transcendentalism  and  other 
currents  of  social  and  religious  unrest  then  pulsing  through 
New  England.     Some  notion  of  the  varieties  of  "dissent" 
and  "reform"  contending  at  that  time  for  public  attention  is 
conveyed   in   Emerson's  description  of  the  Chardon   Street 
Convention  which  was  held  in  Boston  in  1840: 

Madmen,  madwomen,  men  with  beards,  Dunkers,  Mu^i^lc- 
tonians.  Come-outcrs,  Groanors,  Aj,'rarians,  Seventh-day  Baprists, 
Quakers,  Abolitionists,  Calvinisls,  Unitarians,  and  Philosophers. 

Surely  thcF.e  were  wild  and  "transcendental"  times  1 

Of  the  members  of  the  Club  it  was  Amos  Bronson  Alcott, 
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f.aluT  of  Loitisa  May  Alcott.  who  was  particularly  singled  out 
a;  a  target  fur  the  shafts  of  a  jesting  and  unsympathetic  public. 
1  li.  stones  told  of  him,  to  be  sure,  were  often  outright  inventions 
0-  ^ross  exaggerations.  Ihit  we  do  not  need  t(.  gr,  beyond  the 
t|  uniony  of  his  daughter  to  discover  considerable  basis  for 
the  popular  conception  of  his  character.  Alcott  in  fact 
iKvomes  an  especially  significant  figure  as  embodying  in  execs' 
MNc  degree  the  mystical  tendency  of  the  transcendentalists 
tu;;cthcr  with  those  extravagances  and  eccentricities  which  often 
aa.,mpany  the  mystic's  habit  of  wrapping  himself  up  in  the 
cloiuis  ol  his  own  speculation  and  aspiration. 

Alcott  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1799.  '  After  a  fragmen- 
tarj-  education  he  went  to  Virginia  planning  to  teach  but  was 
compel  ed  to  earn  his  living  by  peddling.     For  four  or  five 
years  this  was  his  chief  vocation,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  toward  the  end  of  this  period  he  came  in  contact  with 
.N..rth  Carohna  Quakers,  whose  religious  views  seem  to  have 
jnllucnccd  his  thinking.     Following  this  he  returned  to  New 
Ln^Iand  and  for  nearly  fifteen  years  devoted  himself  in  the 
n.am  to  school -teaching,  putting  into  practice  with  considerable 
suacss,  especially  in  his  last  and  most  famous  school  at  the 
Masonic  Temple  in  Boston,  radical  educational  theories,  some 
of  which  seem  to  have  anticipated  kindergarten  methods  now 
."  vogue  and  which  earned  for  Alcott  the  title  of  the  American 
li-talozzi. 

Alcott's  fundamental  educational  conceptions  were  Platonic 
and  he  exhibited  an  astonishing  but  entirely  characteristic 
c. mMstcncy  in  carrying  out  his  most  radical  ideas.  He  believed 
jn  the  plenary  inspiration  of  childhood,  and  his  method  may 
-  described  as  an  attempt  to  realize  in  practice  the  thought  of 
Unrdsworth  s  ode  on  the  Intimations  oj  Immortality. 

Ihc  publication  of  some  of  his  conversations  with  his 
P"l-Is,  owing  to  their  references  to  the  phenomena  of  birth, 
''niiyht  adverse  criticism  and  tended  to  impair  the  prosperity 
ot  the  school.  Finally,  on  his  refusal  to  dismiss  a  coloured 
c^.i.a  whom  he  had  received  as  a  pupil,  patronage  was  with- 
Urawn  and  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  enterprise. 

..•  ly  l^  ^""'^"''^  ""^  ^"'  ^^'^"^1  ^^1^'ott  first  tried  his  scheme 
■■■  i-'-^iic  conversations,-  with  little  financial  success,  how- 
'   ■  •-■     In  these  years,  too,  he  showed  an  interest  in  many  of 
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the  reform  movements  of  the  day,  the  temperance  cause, 
woman's  rights,  the  anti-slavery  agitation.  Moving  with  his 
family  to  Concord  in  1840,  he  tried  for  a  time  to  stick  to  farm 
work,  but  his  taste  for  transcendental  thought  was  too  strong 
and  he  again  began  holding  conversations  and  giving  lectures. 
Shortly  after  this  he  removed  to  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Harvard 
where,  with  two  English  friends,  he  instituted  the  community 
of  Fruitlands. 

The  ideals  of  this  miniature  Utopia  were  extremr  The 
diet  was  strictly  vegetarian,  even  milk  and  eggs  being  tabooed. 
Water  was  the  only  beverage.  The  "aspiring"  vegetables^ 
those  which  grow  into  the  air  like  the  fruits,  were  allowed,' 
but  the  baser  ones,  like  potatoes  and  beets,  which  grow  down- 
ward, were  forbidden.  When  cold  weather  came  the  experi- 
ment  had  proved  itself,  materially  at  least,  a  complete  failure. 
This  was  too  much  for  Alcott,  who,  losing  for  once  his  perennial 
serenity  and  turning  his  face  to  the  wall,  asked  only  to  be 
allowed  to  die.  He  had  a  brave  wife,  however,  who  eventually 
brought  him  to  his  senses. 

Following  the  failure  of  Fruitlands,  the  Alcotts  had  a  long 
struggle  against  poverty  first  in  Concord  and  later  in  Boston, 
Mrs.  Alcott  apparently  being  the  financial  mainstay  of  the 
family,  her  husband  contributing  what  little  he  could  earn 
from  his  conversations.  The  journal  of  Louisa  May  Alcott 
covering  this  period  gives  us  many  intimate  glimpses  into  the 
life  of  "the  pathetic  family,"  and  while  the  father  is  revealed 
as  a  man  of  extreme  impracticality  and  even  of  unwitting 
selfishness,  his  extraordinary  gentleness  of  temper  and  his 
unfailing  optimism  under  adversity  are  not  less  conspicuous. 
When,  a  few  years  later.  Miss  Alcott  gained  literary  distinc- 
tion, the  family  was  freed  from  financial  embarrassment. 
The  latter  part  of  Alcott's  life  brc  ght  the  Concord  School  of 
Philosophy  and  the  realization  of  his  long-cherished  dream  to 
see  himself  the  American  Plato  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
admiring  disciples. 

It  is  singulariy  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  Alcott. 
The  whole  affinity  of  his  mind  was  mystical,  Neo-Platonic 
and  Oriental  writers  being  his  favourite  authors.  The  rarified 
nature  of  his  subject-matter  combined  with  a  certain  deficiency 
in   power  of  literary  expression  makes  his  published  works 
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inadequately  representative  of  the  man,  and  the  critic  pauses 
between  the  beUef  that  admiring  contemporaries  grossly  over- 
rated the  ability  of  an  active  and  elevated  but  withal  rather 
ordinary  mind,  and  the  opposite  view  that  Alcott  had  a  touch 
of  real  genius  in  him,  -  •..•nship  in  due  degree  with  the  inspired 
talkers  of  literary  h  -y-  Carlyle's  famous  description  of 
him  gives  us  part  of  t        ruth: 

The  good  Alcott:  with  his  long,  lean  face  and  figure,  with  his 
grey  worn  temples  and  mild  radiant  eyes;  all  bent  on  saving  the 
world  by  a  return  to  acorns  and  the  golden  age;  he  comes  before 
one  like  a  kind  of  venerable  Don  Quixote,  whom  nobody  can  even 
lauK'li  at  without  loving. 

But  Emerson  probably  came  nearer  than  anyone  else  to  doing 
justice  to  both  sides  of  Alcott's  nature  when  he  called  his 
friend  a  "tedious  archangel." 

If  Alcott  embodied  the  extreme  mystical  and  esoteric  side 
of  transcendentaUsm,  the  Brook  Farm  Association  represents 
its  social  and  experimental  aspect. 

George  Ripley  (1802-1880),  the  leader  of  this  enterprise 
was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  a  Unitarian  minister.     A 
wide  and  mcreasmg  knowledge  of  European  writers,  however 
gradually  led  his  interest  from  theology  into  the  sphere  of 
social  reform.     He  accordingly  gave  up  his  pastorate,  and  in 
1 84 1  he  and  his  wife  and  a  number  of  loyal  friends  established 
the  Brook   Farm    Institute   of   Agriculture   and   Education 
on  a  farm  at  West  Roxbury,  nine  miles  from  Boston.     The 
association  was  a  joint-stock  company  and  financially  it  was 
inaugurated  and  conducted  with  considerable  practical  saga- 
city.   On  its  theoretical  side  the  enterprise,  while  the  product 
in  a  general  way  of  the  speculations  and  example  of  Owen  and 
Founer,  was  not,  especiaUy  at  the  beginning,  in  any  precise 
sense  an  experiment  in  socialism.    The  hope  of  its  founders 
was  merely  to  make  Brook  Farm  a  self-supporting  group  of 
men  and  women,  where  all  should  share  in  the  manual  labour 
the  leisure,  and  the  educational  and  cultural  advantages    a 
place  of  "plain  living  and  high  thinking"  where  life  might 'be 
lived  m  an  atmosphere  of  fraternity,  free  from  the  strife  and 
burdens  of  ordinary  competitive  society.     That  the  attempt 
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^a   far  from  being  unsuccessful  is  revealed  by  many  anecdotes 
uhich  have  conje  down  showing  the  hearty  and  genuine  spTri 
which  prev-ailcd  among  its  members,  a  spirit  to  the  hap" 
influence  of  which  on  their  later  lives  more  than  one  of  th! 
survivors  rf  the  enterprise  has  borne  witness 

The  adoption  in  1S44.  with  some  modifications,  of  the 
pnncip  es  of  Fourier  seems,  however,  to  have  put  an  end  to 
some  of  the  more  Arcadian  features  of  Brook  Farm;  and  thil 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  efforts  of  inexperienced  ftn^l 
on  a  rather  poor  farm  yielded  insufficient  fin  incial  retunTwl 
enough  to  doom  the  experin.ent  to  ultimate  faSurr'Th^ 
disbanding  of  the  members  was  immediately  occasioned  bv 
he  burmng  in  ,846  of  the  unfinished  ''phlnst'i^/"  ' 

which  r^\^^,r""^  ^°"-  1-J  already  been  exp^nked  a^ 
which  was  wholly  uninsured. 

f  V  ^Tf  ^^^'■'^' '^'^^"g  the  most  tangible  and  visible  product  of 
this  whole  New  England  movement,  has  come  to  standi  the 

s'ttir    This         '  '"'"'  r""'^^""  °^  ^^^  transcend  n?J 
spint.     This  IS  an  error.     Brook  Farm  was  characteristic  of 
transcendentalism  m  its  belief  that  the  material  factors  o  W 
should  be  subservient  to  the  spiritual  and  ideal  and  in  k 
conviction  that  right  thinking  would  lead  toward  better  sec  d 
cond,tions-in  the  end.  indeed,  to  a  perfect  society.     Bu  T^ 
important  to  notice  that  Ripley  alone  of  the  original  member 
of  the  Transcendental  Club  had  an  active  share  in  thcTnto 
prise  and  that  while  Emerson.  Alcott.  Theodore  Parker     "d 
Margaret  Fuller  were  interested  and  on  the  whole  sympahdi 
visitors    they  were  too  thoroughly  individualistic,   tc^  d 

"i  fi^d^  thtV"''"-""'^  '"^°^  •"  ^^^^'  '^  ^^  ^^-^^y 

mo  ;  ch  rn  .  *^^  p-^I^?"":^"t-  I"  not  a  few  respects  incidents 
more  charactenstic  in  their  individualism,  of  the  transcen- 
den  al  spint  were  Alcotfs  sojourn  with  his  friends  at  Fruit- 

^J^^^'-  -'  ^^--"'^  -P^~  -  the  shore 

F---^"J'-i?''rT*  "'°''  intimately  connected  than  Brook 
Kum  with  the  Transcendental  Club  and  the  leading  tran- 

m^n^  tt  f :  ""  r'^  f  "'• '  ^'^  ^•^^^^'^  -«-  «f  the'move- 
Fnt'rT.     r  7^^ ""'"'^  "PP^^'""^  ^"  '«40  with  Margaret 

Fuller  as  editor,  and  George  Ripley  as  assistant  editor.     The 

'  ^^  ''""''  '  '■  ^""■'-  •^-  •  See  also  Book  II.  Chap.  xx. 
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dial  never  approached  financial  success,  and  it  was  only  throueh 
real  devotion  and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  its  editor  and  of  Eliza 
belli  Peabody  that  it  was  issued  as  long  as  it  was      Miss 
Fuller  resigned  the  editorship  after  two  years  and  Emerson 
assumed  it  for  a  like  period,  after  which  it  was  discontinued 

Whatever  defects  The  Dial  may  have  had,  a  comparison  of 
Its  pages  with  the  dusty  contemporaneous  numbers  of,  let  us 
say,  The  North  American  Review  is  not  to  its  disadvantage  and 
lends  some  weight  to  the  assertion  of  its  main  contributors 
that  they  we.c  dealing  with  subjects  of  deeper  than  passing 
interest.     The  journal  discussed  questions  of  theology  and 
philosophy  it  contained  papers  on  art,  music,  and  literature 
especially  German  literature;  translations  from  ancient  "Orien- 
tal Scriptures";  original  modem  "scriptures"  in  the  form  of 
A!cr)tt's  Orphic  Sayings;  and  finally,  a  good  deal  of  verse      In 
this  latter  connection  one  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  ///.  Dial  to  the  present-day  reader  is  the  opportunity  and 
eneourngement  it  afforded  to  the  literary  genius  of  Thoreau 
In  addition  to  his  and  Emerson's,  there  were,  among  others 
nietncd    contributions   from    Lowell,    Cranch,    and    William' 
Ellery  Channing,  the  younger,  the  last-named  one  of  the  poc>ts 
ot  transcendentalism,  now  best  remembered  for  the  single  line, 

If  my  bark  sinks,  'tis  to  another  sea. 

n;fZ)w/,  needless  to  say,  did  not  satisfy  the  public.    Dozens 
'>f  panxlies,  especially  of  the  Orphic  Sayings,  were  forthcoming, 
"'  (in  the  words  of  Colonel  Higginson) 

E'' n'  '"°:.r'^f  ^''^  "''°"'  '^  ^'''^^  ^'  imitations;  the 
Pnuulclphia  _  Gazette,"  fur  instance,  callin,,  the  editors  of  the  new 
journal  zanies,"  "Bedlamites,"  and  "considerably  madder  than 
tae  .Mormons. 

Alcott,  on  the  other  hand,  considered  its  policy  tame  and 
tnn.promising.  Whatever,  between  these  extremes,  ourown 
c>:!matc  o.  its  intrinsic  merit  may  be,  we  shall  not  be  likely 
tu  nverrate  its  significance  in  the  history  of  American  literature 
"r  the  importance  of  the  part  it  played  in  our  literary  emancipa- 
t" 'n.  Its  volumes  stand  as  a  reminder  that  the  transcendental 
'■  ■  ^nncnt  was,  among  other  thini-s,  a  literary  renaissance— 
the  enthusiasm  for  art  and  literature  which  appeared  in  New 
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En},land  after  the  long  aesthetic  starvation  of  the  Puritan 
ascendency  being  comparable  in  kind  if  not  in  degree  to  the 
immense  artistic  expansion  of  Western  Europe  after  a  thousand 
years  of  mediaeval  Christianity. 

No  one  of  the  leading  transcendentalists  illustrates  this 
aspect  of  the  movement  more  completely  than  does  the  first 
editor  of  The  Dial,  Sarah  Margaret  Fuller  (1810-1850) 

The  character  of  Margaret  Fuller's  childhood  and  earlv 
training  ,s  the  key  to  much  in  her  later  career.     She  was 
brought  up  by  a  father  whose  stern  temperament  and  un- 
compromising  notions  on  education  made  him  peculiarly  un- 
fitted  to  understand  and  mould  the  delicately  sensitive  nature 
of  his  daughter.     Under  the  mental  tasks  he  imposed  upon  her 
her   health   became   impaired    and   she   was   overstimulated 
intellectually  and  emotionally.     All  .he  early  part  of  her  life 
was  a  struggle  against  the  scntimentalism  and  self-conscious- 
ness  which  her  early  education  had  engendered.     As  a  youne 
woman  she  war  proud  and  imperious,  at  times  overbearing  in 
her  nature.     She  could  use  her  tongue  sharply  and  sarcastically 
a  quality  which,  combined  with  a  high  temper  and  a  tendency 
to  tell  the  truth,  made  her  many  enemies;  and  gradually,  as  she 
became  more  widely  known,  out  of  these  hints  that  she  herself 
supplied,  there  emerged  in  the  public  mind  a  distorted  con- 
ception  of  her  personality-a  view  that  still  lingers-which 
made  her  out  a  woman  of  insufferable  vanity  and  masculinity 
a  ventable  intellectual  virago.     Along  with  Alcott  she  became 
a  chief  butt  of  coarse  and  unsympathetic  critics 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  unloveliest  features  of 
Margaret_  Fuller  s  personality  were  but  the  reverse  sides  of 
sterling  virtiies,  and  it  is  to  her  lasting  credit  that  she  lived  to 
master  and  m  the  main  to  outgrow  her  early  defects.  The 
family  duties  devolving  upon  her  at  the  death  of  her  father,  the 
sacnfice  of  long-cherished  plans  for  foreign  travel,  a  brief  period 
of  teaching,  her  work  as  editor  of  The  Dial-these  experiences 
gave  her  needed  self-control  and  contact  with  practical  pro- 
blcms,  and  the  figure  that  emerges  from  them  some  years 

ohiHnl      '"^  "'!''  ^^  ^^'^"^  ^"'^  ^"'^""^  ^"d  social  and 

ad^i"  ^r^"'   '''°'^'''  ^'  ^"  exceedingly  able,   sensible,  and 
admirable  woman. 

From  her  early  years,  Margaret  Fuller  read  omnivorously 
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(at  a  rate  like  Gibbon,  Emerson  once  said).     Her  linguistic 
equipment  was  good,  and  there  is  little  question  that  she 
came  to  know  Continental  literature,  that  of  Germany  espe- 
cially,  more  fully  and  appreciatively  than  any  other  of  the 
transccndentahsts.     Her  choice  as  editor  of  The  Dial  therefore 
«as  natural.     She  also  put  her  literary  acquirements  to  use- 
as  <!id  Alcott  his  educational  theories  and  mystical  lore-bv 
holdmg  conversations  on  Greek  mythology  and  other  subjects. 
W  hilo  these  at  the  beginning  were  not  free  from  amateurishness 
and  a  narrowly  self-cultural  ideal,  they  had  deeper  qualities,  the 
promise  of  powers  more  fully  revealed  in  her  Woman  in  the 
yn,ctccnhCcnUiry  (1845)  and  her  collected  Paper,  on  Z»fera/«r« 
and  ..rt  (1846)    which,  in  spite  of  their  decidedly  uneven 
quality,  reveal  her  on  the  whole  as  one  of  the  best  equipped 
most  sympathetic  and  genuinely  philosophical  critics  produced 
in  America  prior  to  1850. 

Following  Miss  Fuller's  removal  to  New  York,  the  realistic 
Clemen  in  her  work  grew  stronger,  her  interest  in  social  and 
political  questions  increased,  and  particularly  during  her 
three  years  m  Italy  from  1847  to  1850-where  she  was  married 
to  the  Marquis  Ossoh-did  her  intimate  contact  with  the 
strugge  for  Italian  freedom  broaden  and  deepen  her  nature. 
In  faet  her  career  seemed  just  entering  on  its  most  useful  phase 
when  It  was  tragically  cut  short  by  her  death  in  the  wreck  of!  Fire 
Island  in  1850  of  the  ship  that  was  bringing  her  back  to  New 
^  »'■>;  a  disaster  m  which  her  husband  and  child  also  perished. 

1  hough  her  later  promise  was  thus  unfulfiUed,  Margaret 
1-uller  had  already  accomplished  much. 

"It  has  been  one  great  object  of  my  life."  she  once  declared. 

to  m  roduee  here  the  works  of  those  great  geniuses,  the  flowe; 

aa,l  fru.t  of  a  higher  state  of  development,  which  might  give  the 

th'r.L'n  7'^°°".'°  '°"''''"''^  '^'  '''''•  ^  h'Sh^^  standard  in 
th  m.ht  and  action  than  would  be  demanded  of  them  by  their  own 

rv'"'  i\L  ■  •  n       "^''^  satisfaction  that  I  have  done  a  good  deal  to 

She  had.  in  truth,  accomplished  this,  and  her  words  are 
s'l-est.ve  of  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  tran- 
secndental  movement  on  its  literary  side. 
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W,.K,1,  and  1K.|,1  pas>.,n„c.s  „.,,r  or  in  l!o»to„  d      ^  ,h"'2 
Tmmiait  aud  Pcnmimt  i,,  II,,:.,:     ■,    ,    .  "■'■  °"  "" 

buu„  the  d.„,„,.„„\:;'^:  •.ti:^^^;:--''^^^ 
^™„  of  acuvi,>.  j:t^'„ :  I'^'^ti^^'r"^" 

niim  of  imnuiiso  crudiiinn  ,T,  '  "^^'~''' ^°  ™  tocame  a 
the  transcend  nta?™?,'  °  T'"'  ""'  >'  '''''  "^tor  rf 
a  littto  too  ntuC,  as'S,  "'  .tt  75  Tlr'  T"""' 
up  the  whole  tree  „f  knowled  "  y  ,,e  "ts  7.  "  "" 
misconsfncd  his  own  nature  w  ,e  ,e  L"^'  "l"!"'  '""" 
for  a  philosopher,  and  the  time,  eall  for  a  ^  IrZ''"'^' 

mtersrxTscd    -in    on,!!,.--  f  '^  controversy,  he 

ser,     nsM      n  •"'''''    "^   ^-orrcspondonce,    lectures 

=*''     Hi,  and  aadrcssf";  with  ,ir>,.  i      r  .  "-Lmrti, 

pm     -alcoura.^c      it  u-n  1  conspicuous  moral  and 

f-.T.ous  Burns    V/J-  ir    "n.V  "      '"  ^•°""^''--^i""  ^vith  the 

J—  Rrowif    n  ;'  :.  '  r^  T"^  "1^^  l"^""^^-^  ^-l-tions  with 
lea  u>  ,„s  prcn.i;ci::;h  r;r'  ^^^^--^  ^^-o^t  that 
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dcntalism  already  noted  in  connection  with  Brook  Farm 
and  the  life  of  Margaret  Fuller,  to  pass  from  its  early  senti- 
nuntal  and  romantic  stage  into  a  phase  of  social  or  political 
actn-.ty.  Parker  s  hfe  reveals  with  special  clearness  the  link 
between  transcendentalism  and  the  abolition  movement 
Ihore  .s  probably  little  likelihood  of  exaggerating  the  relation 
between  a  philosophy  which  taught  the  divinity  of  every 
humrin  soul  and  the  agitation  for  the  freedom  of  the  Southern 

Although  the  transcendental  philosophy  was  of  course  only 
one  0    many  forces  that  led  to  abolitionism  in  New  Eng 
an,  .the  connection  between  the  two  is  a  powerful  reminder 
that,  in  spite  of  its  underlying  unity  of  spirit,  transcendentalism 
was  an  exceedingly  varied  and  complex  movement.     Even  the 
present  rapid  survey  of  a  few  of  its  characteristic  incidents 
and  leading  figures  has  served  perhaps  to  emphasize  that  fact 
In  Channing,  for  instance,  to  glance  back  for  a  moment 
we  perceive  it  as  a  force  mellowing  and  humanizing  the  stern 
Calvinistic  tradition  and  touching  with  emotion  the  nn)saic 
rationalism  of  the  Unitarians.     In  Emerson  it  shines  foXas 
an  unfailing  sense  of  the  unity  of  the  soul  with  God  and  nature 
a  rehgious   aspiration  constantly   translated   into  incentives 
toward  the  noble  conduct  of  life.     In  Alcott  we  behold  it  at 
first  touching  education  and  the  child,  then  volatilizing  into 
c  <.uds  of  Oriental  niysticism.     In  Margaret  Fuller  we  catch 
Its  s-Knificance  as  a  literary  renaissance,  an  effort  for  culture 
or  criticism,  passing  over  at  last  into  an  effort  for  social' 
b.ttcrment-which   latter   note   is   struck   eariier   and   more 
rosounchngly  m  the  social  Utopianism  of  Riploy  and  the  other 
I  rook  Farmers.     In  Parker  it  takes  on  particularly  the  form 
extreme  theological  radicalism,  a  radicalism  successfu  ly 
undergoing  the  test  of  practical  application  in  the  abolition 
n-vement.     In  Thoreau  it  is  present-in  none  of  the  g  oup 
.ore  e,boreally-as  a  spiritualized  feeling  for  nature,  a  fine 
i.-olvent  of  convention,  a  pervasive  and  contagious  influence 
toward  natural  and  simple  living. 

These  considerations,  together  with  the  implication  of  such 
names  as  Hawthorne,  Dana,  Curtis,  and  a  dozen  others,  show 
hou  impossible  ,t  is  not  only  to  define  the  nature  but  to  fix  the 
'"Hits  of  transcendentalism.     Transcendentalism  was,  in  fact 
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simply  the  focus  and  cnerijizint;  centre  of  that  larger  area  of 
illumination  and  activity  which  is  coextensive  with  the  whole 
movement  of  literary  and  spiritual  expansion  that  transformed 
New  England  during  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  the 
nmctecnth  century.     For  purposes  of  historical  and  critical 
discrimination,  to  be  sure,  it  is  convenient,  as  we  have  done  to 
treat  transcendentalism  as  a  distinct  and  separate  movement 
But  in  reality  it  was  not.     In  reality  it  was  so  blended  with 
wider  currents  of  spiritual  change  that  the  relation  between 
the  two  can  never  be  precisely  determined.     All  that  can  be 
asserted  with  any  certainty  is  that  the  fundamentally  religious 
complexion  of  New  England  life  makes  it  a  fair  presumption 
that  the  religious  phase  of  the  whole  development  was  as  nearly 
central  and  determinative  as  any. 

It  is  equally  difficult,  as  may  now  be  seen  more  clearly 
than  at  the  outset  of  our  discussion,  to  separate  the  European 
and  the  American  contributions  to  transcendentalism.  That 
spirit  of  freedom,  of  individualism,  of  revolution,  of  romance 
which  was  abroad  throughout  the  Western  world  during  this 
period,  took  on  a  peculiar  local  colour  in  New  England.  Dis- 
tilled  in  the  New  England  alembic,  French  Revolutionarv' 
dogmas,  German  philosophy.  Oriental  mysticism,  assume  a 
semblance  that  often  makes  them  scarcely  recognizable.  Yet 
however  fresh  the  utterance,  an  alert  sense  can  usually  detect' 
if  not  its  particular  source,  at  least  its  general  European  kinship!  i 

When  Emerson  in  the  opening  pages  of  Nature  exhorts  his 
countrymen  to  come  forth  and  live  their  own  lives,  reminding 
them  that  "the  sun  shines  to-day  also,"  we  catch  echoes  of 
Rousseau's  "Man  is  born  free;  and  is  everywhere  in  chains." 
When  Thoreau  proclaims  an  intention  "to  brag  as  lustily  as 
chanticleer  in  the  morning,  standing  on  his  roost,  if  only  to 
wake  my  neighbours  up,"  we  feel  that  here  is  the  homely  New 
England  version  of  Shelley's  cry  to  the  West  Wind: 

Be  throu!;h  my  lips  to  jnawakcncd  earth 
The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy! 

When  Thoreau,  on  another  occasion,  writes  that  he  was  nof 
aware  "  that  the  capacity  to  hear  the  woodpecker  had  slumberc  ' 
within  me  so  long,"  the  words  have  all  the  spontaneity  ci 
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undcrivcd  utterance,  and  yet  who  can  deny  that  the  peculiar  turn 
0  that  cxprcss,on  goes  back  through  German  or  we  know  not 
what  other  channels  to  Plato  and  stiU  remoter  Eastern  sources  ? 
This  mention  of  the  East  is  suggestive  of  all  the  weaknesses 
of  transcendentalism:  its  tendency  to  neglect  proximate  and  to 
rdcr  evcrythmg  to  primal  causes;  its  attempt  to  attain  the 
.sp.ntua    not  by  subdumg  but  by  turning  its  back  on  the 
materia  ;  us  proneness  to  substitute  passivity  and  receptiveness 
for  .dcrtness  and  creative  force;  its  traces  of  a  paralysing. 
panthasm  and  fatalism;  itsineffectualness;  its  atrophy  of  will 
More  than  a  touch  of  each  of  these  qualities  transcendentalism 
jnd,s  ,u  ably  has;  but  ^{  this  were  all  there  were  to  it.  we  should 
brand  it  as  one  more  vain  revival  of  a  phUosophy  of  life  long 
since  proved  futile.  * 

But  who  can  doubt  that  there  is  in  it  also  something  the 
prec.0  opposite  of  all  this,  the  strange  union  of  which  wit'h  hs 
nental  elements  makes  it  precisely  the  unique  thing  it  is? 
U  ho  can  doubt  that  in  speaking  the  last  word  of  transcendental 
.ni  we  should  come  back  from  India,  even  from  Europe,  to 
Concord  and  Boston      For,  at  bottom,  it  is  the  strong  Ic^ol 
flavour  of  it  all.  a  smell  of  the  soil  through  the  universal  generali- 
sations   a  dash  of  Yankee  practicality  in  the  midst  of  the 
Uncnta   mysticism,  a  sturdy  Puritan  pugnacity  and  grasp  of 

h^tltTh       '''  """'''  ""^  "^^^  ^^^P-"  detachments. 

hat  gives  this  movement  its  reality  and  grip,  and  rescues  it  in 
lar^e  part  not  only  from  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  East  but  from 
Uic  sentimental,  the  romantic,  and  the  anarchic  excesses  of 
many  of  its  related  European  movements. 

'I  hcse  men  were  no  mere  dreamers.     Emerson  resigning  his 

>c  did  not  feel  like  praying.  Thoreau  going  to  jail  for  a  refusal 
to  pay  his  taxes  Alcott  closing  his  school  sooner  than  dismiss 
a  coloured  pupil  (yes!  even  Alcott  planting  "aspiring"  vege- 
tables). Parker  nsking  reputation  and  life  in  the  anti-slavery 
crusade-these  are  typical  examples  of  the  fact  that  when 
these  men  were  put  to  the  test  of  acting  up  to  their  principles 
hey  were  not  found  wanting.  The  Puritan  character  was  the 
roL .  on  which  transcendentalism  was  built. 

Hmv  inherent  in  the  religious  development  of  New  England 
tiut  character  has  been  may  be  seen  by  glancing  at  three  of  her 
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foremost  spiritual  figures:  Jonathan  Edwards.  Ralph  Waldo 
L.n.rson  and    VUlian,  Ja.ncs  (Jan.cs.  curiously  enough,  tWh 

sen  at  vc  of  tlic  n.,.st  recent  phase  of  New  England  reliLM-o^ 
cvo  ut,on   than    F.nerson   and   Edwards   were  of   two  of " 
carluT  stages)      I.dwards.  the  last  great  ajx^stlc  of  theoc-ratc 
dugniatusn,;    l.nuTson,    the   prophet  of  a  generation   of   It 
mantle  asp.rai.on;  James,   the-  pragmatic  philosopher   of  a 
se.c,n.r.c  and  democratic  age-how  far  apart,  at  first  thought! 
they  .seem!    And  not   merely  far  apart,  but  often  hostile 
Etnersun  gave  much  of  his  best  eflfort  to  demolishing  th^ 
remnants  of  the  Calvinistie  structure  Edwards  had  done  sa 
much  to  fort  .fy.     James's  career  was  one  long  assault  on  that 
philosophy  of  the  Absolute  which  is  the  intelleetualized  counter^ 
part  of  the  rehgion  of  the  Over-Soul.     The  respective  attitudes 
of  the  three  men  toward  nature  well  illustrate  their  difTerences 
1  o  Edwards,  m  sp.te  of  his  feeling  for  natural  beauty,  nature  i^ 

To?  G  d  "t  "  r  ''  '-'"'''''T'^y  '''  '-'-•^  -i^^"n-^t  grace,  which 
1.S  .)f  God.  To  Emerson.  God  and  Nature  are  merely  two 
aspects  of  a  .single  spirit.  To  James,  endlessly  interesting  as  the 
natural  world  ,s  in  Us  instrumental  capacity,  in  any  uUimate 
sense  nature  is  merely  "so  much  weather."  And  yet.  under 
rd-!  iTl'  ^;-^^."f  ;°"^  ^um  out  to  be  partly  nominal  and 

rdatl^ely  superficial,  for.  deeper  than  all  their  diflfercnees  of 
doctrine,  there  is  a  community  of  spirit  among  these  men.  a     I 
something  central  and  controlling  in  them  all.  something  which     ' 
m  Its  day  was  the  driving  force  of  transcendentalism,  the 
innate  ideahsm  and  individualism  of  the  New  England  mind 
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I  T  Ix-comcs  more  and  more  apparent  that  Emerson  iu^a^  K 

an  international  or  even  by  a  broaH  nTf       .' ^  ^^  ^"^ 
'     i.;  the  outstanchng  figure  of^mTrilrrttl^^  ah\^ 
-y  have  surpassed  him  in  artistie  sensitiveness    or    to 
rniKi.m  averse  to  the  stricter  canons  of  fnr!^     a!      '        "" 

■  -'>  and  as  an  authority  in  the  direction  of  We  it    he  has 
an<  s  for  something  that  the  world  is  not  likely  tT^e  d  ^ 

11  „  ::  The  t  ""^  'T  f "  "  ^""•"^  P-"*"  '<•  >- 

■ .    ministiiial  ancestors  stories  abound  which  shn«,  l,™ 

;;  I  y  -,.la„tod  in  .Ws  stock  was  the  pride  oftwiio^tT 

NTc  all  mankind  to  worship  God  in  the  soirit     W;,h 

F    t  rh      wf "  '°  """"•    '^""S''  'he  faithful  past^of  the 
r.«  Church  (Umtarian)  of  Boston,  it  is  r^rdcd  of  him  tll^t  he 
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entered  the  ministry  against  his  will.     Yet  he  too  had  his  un- 
fulfilled  dream  of  "coming  out"  by  establishing  a  church  in 
Washington  which  should  require  no  sort  of  profession  of  faith. 
He  died  when  the  future  philosopher  was  a  boy  of  ten,  leaving 
the  family  to  shift  for  itself  as  best  it  could.     Mrs.  Emerson 
cared  for  the  material  welfare  of  the  household  by  taking  in 
boarders.     The  chief  intellectual  guidance  fell  to  the  Aunt 
Mary  Moody  Emerson,  of  whom  her  nephew  drew  a  portrait  in 
his  Lectures  and  Biographies.     "She  gave  high  counsels,"  he 
says.     Indubitably  she  did ;  but  a  perusal  of  her  letters  and  of 
the  extracts  from  her  journals  leaves  the  impression  that  the 
pure  but  dislocated  enthusiasms  of  her  mind  served  rather  to 
push  Emerson  in  the  direction  of  his  weaker  inclination  than  to 
fortify  him  against  himself.     When  a  balloon  is  tugging  at  its 
moorings  there  may  be  need  of  low  counsels. 

In   1817.  Emerson  entered  Harvard  College,  and  in  due 
course  of  time  graduated.     Then,  after  teaching  for  a  while  in 
his  brother's  school  in  Boston,  he  returned  to  Cambridge  to 
study  for  the  ministry,  and  was  in  the  autumn  of  1826  Ucensed 
to  preach.     Three  years  later  he  was  called,  first  as  assistant 
to  Henry  Ware,  to  the  Second  Church  of  Boston.     His  ministra- 
tion there  was  quietly  successful,  but  brief.     In  1832,  he  gave 
up  his  charge  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  conscientiously 
celebrate  the  Communion,  even  in  the  symboHc  form  customary 
among  the  Unitarians.     He  was  for  the  moment  much  adrift, 
his  occupation  gone,  his  health  broken,  his  wife  lost  after  a  short 
period  of  hapjiincss.    In  this  state  he  went  abroad  to  travel  in 
Italy,  France,  and  England.     One  memorable  incident  of  the 
journey  must  be  recorded,  his  visit  to  Carlyle  at  Craigenput- 
tock,  with  all  that  it  entailed  of  friendship  and  influence;  but 
beyond  that  he  returned  with  little  more  baggage  than  he  took 
with  him.     He  now  made  his  residence  in  Concord,  living 
first  with  his  mother  and  then  with  his  second  wife.     Thence- 
forth there  was  to  be  no  radical  change  in  his  life,  but  only  the 
gradual  widening  of  the  circle.     The  house  that  he  now  bought 
he  continued  to  inhabit  until  it  was  burned  down  in  1872;  and 
then  his  friends,  in  a  manner  showing  exemplary  tact,  sub- 
scribed money  for  rebuilding  it  on  the  same  lines.    For  a 
number  of  years  he  preached  in  various  pulpits,  and  once  even 
considered  the  call  to  a  settled  charge  in  New  Bedford,  but 
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he  could  not  overcome  his  aversion  to  the  ritual  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  to  regular  prayers. 

Meanwhile,  by  the  medium  of  lectures  delivered  here  and 
there  and  bv  printed  essays,  he  was  making  of  himself  a  kind 
of  lay  pre  -  ler  to  the  world.  His  method  of  working  out  the 
more  characteristic  of  these  discourses  has  long  been  known : 
he  would  commonly  select  a  theme,  and  then  ransack  his  note- 
books for  pertinent  passages  which  could  be  strung  together 
with  the  addition  of  such  developing  and  connecting  material 
as  was  necessary.  But  since  the  publication  of  his  Journals 
it  has  been  possible  to  follow  him  more  precisely  in  this  pro- 
cedure and  to  see  more  clearly  how  it  conforms  with  the  inmost 
structure  of  his  mind.  These  remarkable  records  were  begun 
in  early  youth  and  continued,  though  at  the  close  in  the  form  of 
brief  memoranda,  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  first  entry  pre- 
served (not  the  first  written,  for  it  is  from  Blotting  Book  No. 
XVII)  dates  from  his  junior  year  at  college  and  contains 
notes  for  a  prize  dissertation  on  the  Character  of  Socrates. 
Among  the  sentences  is  this: 

What  is  God?  said  the  disciples,  and  Plato  replied,  It  is  hard 
to  learn  and  impossible  to  divulge. 

And  the  last  page  of  the  record,  in  the  twelfth  volume,  repeats 
what  is  really  the  same  thought : 

The  best  part  of  truth  is  certainly  that  which  hovers  in  gleams 
and  suggestions  unpossessed  before  man.  Kis  recorded  knowledge 
is  dead  and  cold.  But  this  chorus  of  thoughts  and  hopes,  these 
dawning  truths,  like  great  stars  just  lifting  themselves  into  his 
horizon,  they  are  his  future,  and  console  him  for  the  ridiculous 
brevity  and  meanness  of  his  civic  life. 

There  is  of  course  much  variety  of  matter  in  the  Journals — 
shrewd  observations  on  men  and  books,  chronicles  of  the  day's 
events,  etc. — but  through  it  all  runs  this  thread  of  self-com- 
munion, the  poetry,  it  might  be  called,  of  the  New  England 
conscience  deprived  of  its  concrete  deity  and  buoying  itself 
on  gleams  and  suggestions  of  eternal  beauty  and  holiness.  Of 
the  same  stuflf,  not  seldom  indeed  of  the  same  words,  are  those 
essays  of  his  that  have  deeply  counted ;  they  are  but  a  repetition 
to  the  world  of  fragments  of  this  long  inner  conversation. 
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Where  they  fail  to  reach  the  reader's  heart,  it  is  not  bccau 
they  are  fundamentally  disjointed,  as  if  made  up  of  scntcnc 
jostled  together  like  so  many  mutually  repellent  particles;  bi 
because  from  the  manner  of  his  composition  Emerson  oft( 
missed  what  he  might  have  learned  from  Plato's  Phacdn 
was  the  essence  of  good  rhetoric,  that  is  to  say,  the  consciousne 
of  his  hearer's  mind  as  well  as  of  his  own.  We  hear  him, ; 
it  were,  talking  to  himself,  with  no  attempt  to  convince  t 
argument  or  enlighten  by  analysis.  If  our  dormant  intuitic 
answers  to  his,  we  arc  profoundly  kindled  and  confirms 
otherwise  his  sentences  may  rattle  ineffectually  about  oi 
ears. 

Emerson's  first  published  work  was  Nature  (1836),  whic 
contains  the  gist  of  his  transcendental  attitude  towards  tl 
phenomenal  world,  as  a  kind  of  beautiful  symbol  of  the  iniK 
spiritual  life,  floating  dreamlike  before  the  eye,  yet,  it  is  to  1: 
noted,  having  discipline  as  one  of  its  lessons  for  the  attenti\ 
soul.  The  most  characteristic  and  influential  of  his  books  ai 
the  two  volumes  of  Essays,  issued  respectively  in  184 1  and  184^ 
In  the  former  of  these  are  those  great  discourses  on  Se[ 
Reliance,  Compensation,  and  The  Over-Soul,  into  which  Vfl 
distilled  the  very  quintessence  of  the  volatile  and  heady  liqui 
known  as  Emersonianism.  Other  volumes  followed  in  du 
course.  The  latter  publications,  however,  beginning  wit 
Letters  and  Social  Aims  (1875),  are  made  up  mainly  of  glear 
ings  from  the  field  already  harvested,  and  were  even  gathcre 
by  hands  not  his  own. 

Two  of  his  addresses  (now  both  included  in  the  volume  wit 
Nature)  deserve  special  notice  for  the  attention  they  attracted 
at  the  time.  The  first  of  these  is  the  oration  before  the  Pi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard,  in  1837,  a  high  but  scared; 
practical  appeal  to  the  American  scholar  to  raise  himself  abov 
the  dust  of  pedantries,  even  out  of  the  routine  of  what  i 
"decent,  indolent,  complaisant,"  and  to  reach  after  th 
inspiration  of  "the  Divine  Soul  which  also  inspires  all  men.' 
The  other  lecture  was  delivered  the  next  year  before  the  scnio 
class  in  Divinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  held  up  to  th 
prospective  preacher  about  the  same  ideal  as  was  presented  t^ 
the  scholar.  Historical  Christianity  is  condenmed  becaus 
"it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  soul,  but  an  exaggeration  of  th 
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personal,  the  positive,  the  ritual.  It  has  dwelt,  it  dwells, 
with  noxious  exaggeration  about  the  person  of  Jesus."  The 
fir.indcr  of  Christianity  saw,  indeed,  "with  open  eye  the 
i.iy.-le'ry  of  the  soul, "  but  what  as  a  man  he  saw  and  knew  of 
ii!:;!i's  divinity  cannot  be  given  to  man  to-day  by  instruction, 
lull  only  on  the  terms  of  a  like  intuition.  The  Unitarians  of 
Massachusetts  had  travelled  far  from  the  Calvinistic  creed 
nf  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  but  Emerson's  suave  displacement  of 
till"  person  of  Jesus  for  the  "chorus  of  thoughts  and  hopes" 
in  any  human  soul,  perhaps  even  more  hi;;  implicit  rejection 
(if  all  rites  and  institutions,  raised  loud  protest  among  the 
wor.-hippcrs  of  the  day.  For  the  most  part  he  answered  the 
cri'Licism  by  silence,  but  in  a  letter  replying  to  one  of  the  more 
courteous  of  his  opponents  he  used  these  significant  words: 

I  could  not  give  an  account  of  myself,  if  challenged.  I  could 
n  it  i)iissibly  give  you  one  of  the  "arguments"  you  cruellj'  hint 
.':;,  i-n  wliich  any  doctrine  of  mine  stands;  for  I  do  not  know  what 
:ir,;ii;ncnts  are  in  reference  to  any  expression  of  a  thought. 


Tiicrc  may  be  some  guile  in  this  pretence  to  complete  intellectual 
innocence,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fair  statement  of  a  literary 
riL-li'vl  which  seeks,  and  obtains,  its  effect  by  throwing  a 
direci  light  into  the  soul  of  the  hearer  and  bidding  him  look 
t'lcre  and  acknowledge  what  he  sees. 

Of  the  events  of  these  years  there  's  not  much  to  relate.  A 
j  urney  to  Europe,  in  1 847,  resulted  in  the  only  two  of  his 
b  )'jks  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  composed  as  units: 
R:prcsculatiix  Men  (published  in  1850,  from  a  series  of  lectures 
d'.ivxTcd  in  London),  which  displays  Emerson's  great  powers 
;s  ;ni  ethical  critic,  in  the  larger  use  of  that  phrase,  and  English 
Trusts  (1.S56),  which  proves  that  his  eyes  were  observing  the 
v.orM  about  him  with  Yankee  shrewdness  all  the  while  that 
lie  seemed  to  be  gazing  into  transcendental  clouds.  Into  the 
(lucstion  of  slavery  and  disunion  which  was  now  agitating  the 
c  vantry,  he  entered  slowly.  It  was  natural  that  one  to  whom 
t'lc  ])ower  and  meaning  of  institutions  had  little  appeal  and  to 
wiiom  liberty  was  the  all-including  virtue,  should  have  been 
drawn  to  the  side  of  the  Abolitionists,  but  at  first  there  was  a 
philosophical  aloofness  in  his  attitude.     Only  after  the  passing 
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of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  Webster's  defection  were  his 
passions  deeply  engaged.     Then  he  spoke  ringing  words : 

There  is  infamy  in  the  air.  I  have  a  new  experience.  I  awake 
in  the  morning'  with  a  painful  sensation,  which  I  carry  about  all 
day,  and  whicli,  wiien  traced  home,  is  the  odious  remembrance  of 
that  ji^nominy  which  has  fallen  on  Massachusetts,  which  robs  the 
landscape  of  beauty,  and  takes  the  sunshine  out  of  every  hour. 

And  the  war  came  to  him  as  a  welcome  relief  from  a  situation 
which  had  grown  intolerable. 

A  third  trip  to  Europe  was  made  in  1872,  when  his  central 
will  was  already  loosening  and  his  faculties  were  losing  their 
edge.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Charles  Eliot  Norton  talked 
with  Carlylc,  and  heard  the  old  man,  eight  years  older  than 
Emerson,  expatiate  on  the  fundamental  difference  in  their 
tempers.  And  on  the  voyage  home  in  the  same  boat,  Norton, 
who  so  fully  represents  the  judgment  of  New  England,  had 
much  conversation  with  Emerson,  and  recorded  his  opinion 
in  words  that,  whether  welcome  or  not,  should  not  be  forgotten: 

Emerson  was  the  greatest  talker  in  the  ship's  company.  He 
talked  with  all  men,  and  yet  was  fresh  and  zealous  for  talk  at 
night.  His  serene  sweetness,  the  pure  whiteness  of  his  soul,  the 
reflection  of  his  soul  in  his  face,  were  never  more  apparent  to  me; 
but  never  before  in  intercourse  with  him  had  I  been  so  impressed 
with  the  limits  of  his  mind.  His  optimistic  philosophy  has  hardened 
into  a  creed,  with  the  usual  effects  of  a  creed  in  closing  the  avenues 
of  truth.  lie  can  accept  nothing  as  fact  that  tells  against  his 
dogma.  His  optimism  becomes  a  bigotry,  and,  though  of  a  nobler 
type  than  the  common  American  conceit  of  the  preeminent  excellence 
of  American  things  as  they  are,  has  hardly  less  of  the  quahty  of 
fatalism.  To  him  this  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  and  the 
best  of  all  possible  times.  He  refuses  to  believe  in  disorder  or 
evil.  .  .  .  But  such  inveterate  and  persistent  optimism,  though  it 
may  show  only  its  pleasant  side  in  such  a  character  as  Emerson's, 
is  dangerous  doctrine  for  a  people.  It  degenerates  into  fatalistic 
indilTorcnce  to  moral  considerations,  and  to  personal  responsibilities; 
it  IS  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  irrational  sentimentalism  in  our 
American  politics,  of  much  of  our  national  disregard  of  honour  in 
our  public  men,  of  much  of  our  unwillingness  to  accept  hard  truths, 
and  of  much  of  the  common  tendency  to  disregard  the  distinctions 
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between  right  and  wrong,  and  to  excuse  guilt  on  the  plea  of  good 
intentions  or  good  nature. ' 

For  some  time  there  had  been  a  gradual  relaxation  of 
Emerson's  hold  on  life.  Though  always  an  approachable 
man  and  fond  of  conversation,  there  was  in  him  a  certain  lack 
of  human  warmth,  of  "bottom,"  to  use  his  own  word,  which 
he  recognized  and  deplored.  Commenting  in  his  Journal  (24 
May,  1864)  on  the  burial  of  Hawthorne,  he  notes  the  state- 
ment of  James  Freeman  Clarke  that  the  novelist  had  "shown 
a  sympathy  with  the  crime  in  our  nature,"  and  adds:  "I 
thought  there  was  a  tragic  element  in  the  event,  that  might 
be  more  fully  rendered, — in  the  painful  solitude  of  the  man, 
which,  I  suppose,  could  not  longer  be  endured,  and  he  died  of 
it."  A  touch  of  this  romantic  isolation,  though  never  morose 
or  "painful,"  there  was  in  himself,  a  failure  to  knit  himself 
strongly  into  the  bonds  of  society.  "  I  have  felt  sure  of  him, " 
he  says  of  Hawthorne  in  the  same  passage,  "in  his  neighbour- 
hood, and  in  his  necessities  of  sympathy  and  intelligence, — 
that  I  could  well  wait  his  time, — his  unwillingness  and  caprice, 
—and  might  one  day  conquer  a  friendship.  .  .  .  Now  it  ap- 
pears that  I  waited  too  long."  Eighteen  years  later,  standing 
bv  the  body  of  Longfellow,  he  was  heard  to  say:  "That  gentle- 
man was  a  sweet,  beautiful  soul,  but  1  have  entirely  forgotten 
his  name."  Such  forgetfulness,  like  a  serene  and  hazy  cloud, 
hovered  over  Emerson's  brain  in  his  closing  years.  A  month 
afterwards,  on  27  April,  1882,  he  himself  faded  away  peacefully. 

To  one  who  examines  the  events  of  Emerson's  quiet  life 
with  a  view  to  their  spiritual  bearing  it  will  appear  that  his 
most  decisive  act  was  the  surrender  of  his  pulpit  in  1832. 
Nearly  a  century  earlier,  in  1750,  the  greatest  of  American 
theologians  had  suffered  what  now  befell  the  purest  of  American 
seers;  and  though  the  manner  of  their  parting  was  different 
(Jonathan  Edwards  had  been  unwillingly  ejected,  whereas 
Emerson  left  with  good  will  on  both  sides),  yet  there  is  signifi- 
cance in  the  fact  that  the  cause  of  separation  in  both  cases  was 
the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Nor  is  there  less 
significance  in  the  altered  attitude  of  the  later  man  towards 
tiiis  vital  question.     Both  in  a  way  turned  from  the  ritualistic 

'  Lttten  of  Charlts  Eliot  Norton,  vol.  i,  pp.  503  and  506. 
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and  traditional  use  of  the  Communion,  and  in  this  showed 
themselves  leaders  of  the  spirit  which  had  carried  the  New- 
England  Fathers  across  the  ocean  as  rebels  against  the  Laudian 
tyranny  of  institutions.  Edwards  had  revolted  against  the 
practice  of  Communion  as  a  mere  act  of  acquiescence  in  the 
authority  of  religion;  he  was  determined  that  only  those  should 
approach  the  Table  who  could  give  evidence  of  a  true  conversion, 
by  conversion  meaning  a  complete  emotional  realization  of  the 
dogma  of  divine  Grace  and  election.  The  eucharist  was  not 
a  rite  by  conforming  with  which  in  humility  men  were  to  be 
made  participators  in  the  larger  religious  experience  of  the  race, 
but  a  jealously  guarded  privilege  of  the  few  who  already  knew 
themselves  set  apart  from  the  world.  He  was  attempting  to 
push  to  its  logical  issue  the  Puritan  notion  of  religion  as  a 
matter  of  individual  and  inward  e:ipcrience,  and  if  he  failed 
it  was  because  life  can  never  be  rigidly  logical  and  because  the 
worshippers  of  his  day  were  already  beginning  to  lose  their 
intellectual  grasp  on  the  Calvinistic  creed.'  By  Emerson's 
time,  among  the  Unitarians  of  Boston,  there  could  be  no 
question  of  ritualistic  grace  or  absolute  conversion,  but  his 
act,  nevertheless,  like  that  of  Edwards,  was  the  intrusion  of 
unyielding  consistency  among  those  who  were  content  to  rest 
in  habit  and  compromise.  In  his  old  age  Emerson  gave  this 
account  of  his  conduct  to  Charles  Eliot  Norton : 

He  had  come  to  the  conviction  that  he  could  not  administer  the 
Lord's  Supper  as  a  divinely  appointed,  sacred  ordinance  of  religion. 
And,  after  much  debate  with  himself,  he  told  his  people  that  he  could 
henceforth  conduct  the  service  only  as  a  memorial  service,  without 
attributing  to  it  any  deeper  significance.  A  parish  meeting  was 
held;  the  parish,  though  most  kindly  aflcctcd  to  him,  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  accept  his  view, — it  would  be  tantamount  to 
admitting  that  they  were  no  longer  Christians.  He  resigned  his 
charge,  but  an  effort  was  made  to  induce  him  to  remain,  he  ad- 
ministering the  Lord's  Supper  in  his  sense,  the  people  receiving  it 
in  theirs.  But  he  saw  that  such  an  arrangement  was  impossible, 
and  held  to  his  resignation.^ 

Emerson  had  come  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  of  New 
England  individualism;  he  had,  in  a  word,  "come  out."     Ed- 

'  Sec  also  Book  I,  Chaps,  iv  and  v. 

'  Letters  of  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  vol.  l,  p.  509. 
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wards  had  denied  the  communal  efficacy,  so  to  speak,  of  rites, 
1)111  had  insisted  on  inner  conformity  with  an  established 
creud.  Emerson  disavowed  even  a  conformity  in  faith, 
demanding  in  its  stead  the  entire  liberty  of  each  soul  to  rise 
on  its  own  spiritual  impulse.  He  was  perspicacious  and 
honest  enough  to  acknowledge  to  himself  the  danger  of  such 
a  stand.  "I  know  very  well,"  he  wrote  in  his  journal  at  the 
time  of  his  decision,  "that  it  is  a  bad  sign  in  a  man  to  be  too 
conscientious,  and  stick  at  gnats.  The  most  desperate  scoun- 
drels have  been  the  over-refiners.  Without  accommodation 
society  is  impracticable."  But,  he  adds,  he  could  "not  go 
habitually  tu  an  institution  which  they  esteem  holiest  with 
indifference  and  dislike";  and  again,  looking  deeper  into  his 
heart,  "This is  the  end  of  my  opposition,  that  I  am  not  interested 
in  it." 

Emerson's  act  of  renunciation  was  not  only  important  as 
determining  the  nature  of  his  career,  but  significant  also  of  the 
transition  of  New  England  from  theological  dogmatism  to  ro- 
mantic liberty.  Much  has  been  written  about  the  influences 
that  shaped  his  thoughts  and  about  the  relation  of  his  transcend- 
entalism to  German  metaphysics.  In  his  later  years  it  is  clear 
that  the  speculations  of  Kant  and  Schelling  and  Fichte  were 
known  to  him  and  occasionally  coloured  his  language,  but  his 
Journals  prove  conclusively  enough  tliat  the  wliule  stamp  of  his 
mind  was  taken  before  these  sources  were  open  to  him.  Indi- 
rectly, no  doubt,  something  of  the  German  spirit  came  to  him 
pretty  early  through  Carlyle,  and  a  passage  in  his  Journal  for  13 
December,  1829,  shows  that  he  was  at  that  time  already  deeply 
engaged  in  the  Teutonized  rhapsodies  of  Coleridge.  But  it 
would  be  easy  to  lay  too  much  stress  even  on  this  indirect 
affiliation.  Long  before  that  date,  as  early  as  his  senior  year 
in  eollcge,  he  is  yearning  "to  separate  the  soul  for  sublime  con- 
templation till  it  has  lost  the  sense  of  circumstances,"  and 
otherwise  giving  implicit  expression  to  the  full  circle  of  tran- 
scendental faith.  He  was  in  fact  a  product  of  the  great  ro- 
mantic movement  that  was  sweeping  over  the  world  as  it 
li-;tcd;  his  ideas,  so  far  as  they  came  to  him  from  books,  go 
back  mainly  to  the  Greek  philosophers  and  the  poets  and 
preachers  of  seventeenth-century  England,  as  these  were 
interpreted  under  the  light  of  the  new  movement.    When  he 
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declared,  in  Nature,  that  "the  vision  of  genius  comes  by  re- 
nouncing the  too  officious  activity  of  the  understanding,  and 
giving  leave  and  amplest  privilege  to  the  spontaneous  senti- 
ment," he  was  stating  in  precise  terms  an  idea  familiar  to 
Blake  and  to  the  romanticists  of  every  land— the  elevation  of 
enthusiasm  above  judgment,  of  emotion  above  reason,  of 
spontaneity  above  discipline,  and  of  unlimited  expansion  above 
centripetal  control.  But  there  was  another  element  as  strongly 
formative  of  Emerson's  disposition  as  was  the  current  of 
romanticism,  and  that  was  his  ancestral  inheritance.  Ro- 
mantic spontaneity  moved  in  various  directions  in  accordance 
with  the  field  in  which  it  worked;  in  an  Emerson,  with  all  the 
divinity  of  Massachusetts  in  his  veins,  it  might  move  to  repudi- 
ate theological  dogma  and  deny  Jehovah,  but  it  could  not 
get  out  of  hearing  of  the  question ' '  What  is  God  ? "  It  could  not 
fall  into  the  too  common  confusion  of  spiritual  aspiration 
with  the  sicklier  lusts  of  the  flesh;  it  could  never,  for  all  its 
centrifugal  wandering,  overstep  the  bounds  of  character. 
Emersonianism  may  be  defined  as  romanticism  rooted  in 
Puritan  divinity. 

In  literary  form  and  style  the  privilege  of  spontaneous 
sentiment  showed  itself  with  Emerson  not  in  that  fluency 
which  in  many  of  his  contemporarips  meant  mere  longwinded- 
ness,  but  in  the  habit  of  waiting  for  the  momentary  inspiration 
to  the  neglect  of  meditated  construction  and  regularity.  He 
has  indeed  succeeded  in  sustaining  himself  to  the  end  in  three 
or  four  poems  of  some  compass,  but  his  noblest  work  in  verse 
must  be  sought  in  those  quatrains  which  need  no  context  for 
their  comprehension  and  might  be  called  spiritual  ejacula- 
tions. Matthew  Arnold  has  quoted  for  approval  the  two 
familiar  stanzas. 

So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 

So  near  is  God  to  man, 
When  Duty  whispers  low.  Thou  must, 

The  youth  replies,  /  can. 


and. 


Though  love  repine  and  reason  chafe, 
There  came  a  voice  without  reply : 

'"TJs  man's  perdition  to  be  safe, 
When  for  the  truth  he  ought  to  die." 
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These  quatrains  are,  he  says,  "exceptional"  in  Emerson. 
They  are  that,  and  something  more:  they  are  exceptional  in 
literature.  One  would  have  to  search  far  to  find  anything  in 
English  equal  to  them  in  their  own  kind.  They  have  the 
cleanness  and  radiance  of  the  couplets  of  Simonides.  They 
may  look  easy,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  ethical  epigram  is  an 
extremely  difficult  genre,  and  to  attain  this  union  of  gravity 
and  simplicity  requires  the  nicest  art.  Less  epigrammatic 
in  tone  but  even  more  exquisitely  finished  are  the  lines  entitled 
Days,  pre-eminent  in  his  works  for  what  may  truly  be  called  a 
haunting  beauty: 

Daughters  of  Time,  the  hypocritic  Days, 

MufBed  and  dumb  like  barefoot  dervishes, 

And  marching  single  in  an  endless  file. 

Bring  diadems  and  faggots  in  their  hands. 

To  each  they  offer  gifts  after  his  will. 

Bread,  kingdoms,  stars,  and  sky  that  holds  them  all. 

I,  in  my  pleached  garden,  watched  the  pomp. 

Forgot  my  morning  wishes,  hastily 

Took  a  few  herbs  and  apples,  and  the  Day 

Turned  and  departed  silent.    I,  too  late, 

Under  her  solemn  fillet  saw  the  scorn. 

And  as  his  verse,  so  is  his  prose.  Though  in  one  sense,  so 
far  as  he  writes  always  with  two  or  three  dominant  ideas  in  his 
mind,  he  is  one  of  the  most  consistent  and  persistent  of  exposi- 
tors, yet  he  is  really  himself  only  in  those  moments  of  inspira- 
tion when  his  words  strike  with  almost  irresistible  force  on  the 
heart,  and  awake  an  echoing  response:  "This  is  true;  this  I 
have  myself  dimly  felt."  Sometimes  the  memorable  para- 
graph or  sentence  is  purely  didactic;  sometimes  it  is  highly 
metaphorical,  as  is  the  case  with  the  closing  paragraph  of  the 
Conduct  of  Life: 

There  is  no  chance,  and  no  anarchy,  in  the  universe.  All  is 
system  and  gradation.  Every  god  is  there  sitting  in  his  sphere. 
The  young  mortal  enters  the  hall  of  the  firmament;  there  is  he  alone 
with  them  alone,  they  pouring  on  him  benedictions  and  gifts,  and 
beckoning  him  up  to  their  thrones.  On  the  instant,  and  incessantly, 
fall  snowstorms  of  illusions.  He  fancies  himself  in  a  vast  crowd 
which  sways  this  way  and  that,  and  whose  movement  and  doings 
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he  must  obey:  he  fancies  himself  poor,  orphaned,  ^nsi^;n^flcant. 
The  mad  crowd  drives  hither  and  thither,  now  furiously  command- 
ing this  thin},'  to  be  done,  now  that.  What  is  he  that  he  should 
resist  their  will,  and  tliink  or  act  for  himself?  Kvcry  moment, 
new  changes,  and  new  showers  of  deceptions,  to  baflle  and  distract 
him.  And  when,  by  and  by,  for  an  instant,  the  air  clears,  and  the 
cloud  lifts  a  little,  there  are  the  gods  still  sitting  around  him  on 
their  thrones,— they  alone  with  him  alone. 

There  is,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  a  good  deal  in  the  works 
of  Emerson — literary  criticism,  characterization  of  men  and 
movements,  reflection  on  the  slate  of  society— which  lies  out- 
side of  this  ethical  category;  but  even  in  such  essays  his  guiding 
ideas  arc  felt  in  the  background.  Nor  are  these  ideas  hard  to 
discover.  The  whole  circle  of  them,  ever  revolving  upon  itself, 
is  likely  to  be  present,  explicit  or  implicit,  in  any  one  of  his  great 
passages,  as  it  is  in  the  paragraph  just  cited— the  clear  call 
to  self-reliance,  announcing  that  "a  ni;ni  should  learn  to  detect 
and  watch  that  gleam  of  light  which  Hashes  across  his  mind 
from  within  " ;  the  firm  assurance  that,  through  all  the  balanced 
play  of  circumstance,  "there  is  a  deeper  fact  in  the  soul  than 
compensation,  to  wit,  its  own  nature" ;  the  intuition,  despite  all 
the  miLJts  of  illusion,  of  the  Over-Soul  which  is  above  us  and 
still  ourselves:  "We  Hve  in  succession,  in  division,  in  parts,  in 
particles;  meanwhile  within  man  is  the  soul  of  the  whole;  the 
wise  silence;  the  universal  beauty  ,  .  . ;  the  eternal  One." 

Emerson's  philosophy  is  thus  a  kind  of  reconciled  dualism, 
and  a  man's  attitude  towards  it  in  the  end  will  be  determined 
by  his  sense  of  its  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  to  meet  the  facts  of 
experience.  One  of  Emerson's  biograi)hers  has  attempted  to 
set  forth  this  philosoi)hy  as  "a  synthesis  and  an  anticipation." 
It  is  a  synthesis  because  in  it  we  find,  as  Emerson  had  already 
found  in  Plato  and  Plotinus,  a  reconciliation  of  "the  many  and 
the  one,"  the  everlasting  flux  and  the  motionless  calm  at  the 
heart  of  things: 

An  ample  and  generous  recognition  of  this  transiency  and 
slippcriness  both  in  the  nature  of  things  and  in  man's  soul  seems 
more  and  more  a  nccc?'=nry  inj^rrdient  in  any  estimate  of  the  uni- 
verse which  shall  satisfy  the  intellect  of  the  coming  man.  But 
it  seems  equally  true  that  the  coming  man  who  shall  resolve  our 
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prnlilcms  will  never  content  himself  with  a  universe  a-tilt,  a  universe 
ii  ciscule,  so  to  speak;  the  crnvinj;  for  permanence  in  some  form 
I-  iimot  be  jauntily  evaded.  Is  there  any  known  mind  which  fore- 
s'i.nlows  the  desired  combination  so  clearly  as  Emerson's?  Who 
!i  I  i  felt  more  prcjfoundly  the  evanescence  and  evasiveness  of  thint,'S? 
.  .  .  Vet  Emerson  was  quite  as  firm  in  his  insistence  on  a  single 
u:i  ilterable  reality  as  in  his  refusal  to  believe  that  any  aspect  or 
I  'iinate  of  that  reality  could  be  final.' 

The  necessity  of  the  dualism   that  underlies  Emerson's 
Iniilosophy  could  scarcely  he  put  more  neatly,  and  the  kind  of 
synthesis,  or  reconciliation,  in  which  Emerson  floated  is  admira- 
bly expressed.     But  it  is  not  so  plain  that  this  synthesis  antici- 
]i  itis  tlie  solution  of  the  troublesome  problems  of  life.     There 
will  be  those  who  will  ask  whether  the  power  of  religion  for 
mature  minds  does  not  depend  finally  on  its  feeling  for  evil. 
llnw  other\visc,  in  fact,  shall  religion  meet  those  harder  ques- 
tiins  of  experience  when  its  aid  is  most  needed?    And  in  like 
manner  they  will  say  that  the  power  of  philosophy  as  the  dux 
: ..'(if  depends  on  its  acquaintance  with  the  scope  and  difficulties 
of  .-scepticism.     Both  religion  and  philosophy  would  seem,  in 
.^ucli  a  view,  to  rest  not  only  on  a  statement  of  the  dualism  of 
^ond  and  evil,  knowledge  and  ignorance,  but  on  a  realization 
of  the  full  meaning  and  gravity,  practical  and  intellectual,  of 
lIms  dualism.     Now  Emerson  certainly  recognizes  the  dualism 
of  experience,  but  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  he  realizes 
its  full  meaning  and  seriousness.     He  accepts  it  a  trifle  too 
jauntily,  is  reconciled  to  its  existence  with  no  apparent  pang, 
is  sometimes   too   ready  to  wave   aside    its   consequences, 
as  if  a  statement  of  the  fact  were  an  escape  from  its  terrible 
lurplexities.     Carlyle  meant  something  of  the  sort  when  he 
worried  over  Emerson's  inability  to  see  the  hand  of  the  devil  in 
Iniinan  life.     Hence  it  is  that  Emerson  often  loses  value  for  his 
admirers  in  proportion  to  their  maturity  and  experience.     He  is 
above  all  the  poet  of  religion  and  philosophy  for  the  young; 
whereas  men,  as  they  grow  older,  are  inclined  to  turn  from  him, 
in  their  more  serious  moods,  to  those  sages  who  have  supple- 
montcd  insight  with  a  firm  grasp  of  the  darker  facts  of  human 
nature.     That  is  undoubtedly  true;  nevertheless,  as  time  passes, 
the  deficiencies  of  this  brief  period  of  New  England,  of  which 

■  O.  \V.  Firkins,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  p.  364. 
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Emerson  was  the  perfect  spokesman,  may  well  be  more 
more  condoned  for  its  rarity  and  beauty.  One  of  1 '  .e  wings  t  f 
the  spirit  is  hope,  and  nowhere  is  there  to  be  found  a  purer 
hope  than  in  the  books  of  our  New  England  sage;  rather,  it 
might  be  said  that  he  went  beyond  hope  to  the  assurance  of 
present  happiness.  The  world  had  never  before  seen  anything 
quite  of  this  kind,  and  may  not  see  its  like  again. 
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Hosmer,  J.  K.    Life  of  Thomas  Hutchinson.    Boston.  1896. 
CHAPTER  III 
THE  PURITAN  DIVINES.  1620-1720 

■^^phy^rthrNi'w  En'f  i^^.^°™P-7f ''^'^  P--nt  work  to  give  a  full  biblio- 
vol  i-„  '^'        ^  ^^"^  ^•"'  therefore,  to  give  a 
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fairly  adequate  list  of  the  writings  of  the  iKtter  known  men.  supplemented  I 
irnpnrtant  tontemix^rury  material  in  bi..grai.hy  and  cnticism,  as  well  as  ht 
sii;;;;tslive  titLs.  ' 

In  making  s.  Iction  of  t!,c  writ.rs  to  !«  treated,  the  editor  lias  l^cn  cuidc 

num.Iy  hy  the.  ,-hti.al  si,,nr,caMcv , ,f  tiK.  nun-a  amsi.K.rati.m  which  has  enlaik 
,  ;■  '""'.';'""  i  '"'l"^'"'i^'>  -ninistcrs  hke  Thomas  Sliepard.  Charles  Cluiunc 
J..Im  \  il.„n.  J,.hn  Norton,  and  John  Davenport,  of  the  emigrant  generatio; 
an.  of  n.„jatmn  Cln.an.  IJenjamin  Wadsworth,  Solomon  StCKldard.  and  Samu. 
U.  Ian  ,  „f  ihe  native  generations.  How  greatly  the  bibliography  would  b 
added  to  .f  tlase  nun  were  in.  iud.d.  becomes  evident  from  a  glance  at  such 
work  as  I, vans    American  IJibliography.     Of  the  four  last  named  there  wer 

Mat  ]!..1>  of  Ou-.nity.  m  two  hundred  and  fifty  expository  Lectures,  the  firs 
folio  of  duinuy.  and  the  largest  work  till  then  published  in  .\merica.  The  enii 
grant  generation  was  greatly  hampered  by  the  lack  of  an  adequate  press  nearal 
I'.and;  bu  with  the  development  of  such  a  press,  the  quantity  of  output  wa5 
enormously  increased,  and  during  the  days  of  Puritan  decline.  New  England 
rather  tnan  old  Lngland  was  the  i.rolific  homcof  theological  cx^ntrovcrsy.    The 

S  m  nv'  '";;"',•'  ';"'""«^^"'^>-  "f  "'^'  '■"'■'  -'  ■•■"y  great,  and  in  spite  ol 
t.K  many  special  stu.Ius  by  various  scholars  drau-n  upon,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped 
that  nutnerous  errors  will  not  have  crept  in;  .are  has  been  taken,  however  to 
n.a.a.  1  as  trustworthy  as  possible.  A  few  titles  of  general  authorities  arek- 
eluded  by  way  of  suggestion. 

General  Authorities 

Dexter.  Henry  M.  The  Congregationalism  of  the  Last  Three  Hundred  Years 
as  Seen  in  Its  Literature.  With  a  nibliogmphical  Appendix.  1880.  (An 
excel  ent  history  and  indispens;d,le  for  its  bibliographical  information.) 

MassoiLDayid.  Life  of  Milton.  6  vols.  London.  .859-1880.  (Valuable  for 
liie  hii-hsh  backgrounils  of  Puritanism.) 

Matlier,  Cotton.  Magnalia  Christi  Americana.  London.  1702.  Hartford 
2^uUl^2o.lHs^.     (An  indispensable  source-book,  but  not  reliable.) 

Sprague    U  .  D.     Ann.ds  of  the  American  Pulpit.     .857.     Vols.  I  and  vi. 
>  icr,  \i.  L.    A  History  of  American  Literature  during  the  Colonial  Period    2 
vuis.      I  ■'^97- 

Walker,  Williston.  A  History  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in  the  Unitd 
States.  .9,K).  Anurican  Church  History,  vol.  ill.  (Contains  an  excellent 
bibliography  of  criticism.) 

Winsor.  Justin.     Memorial  History  of  Boston.    4  vols.     Boston,  1880-86. 

L      JOH.V   COTTO.N  (1585-1652) 

\U^'^L^'r'?T^  '"'n'-^  '^""""''  ''■"*'"«'  ''-'''  ^'^'-■"  ^°'^P"'^d  fr°™  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue,  W  mse.r  s  Catalogue  e,f  the  Prince  Library.  Dexter's  ailec- 

tiem    toward  a  B.bhogmphy  of  Congregationalism,  and  Evans' American  Biblio- 
gr.ii)hy;  supplemented  from  various  other  sources. 

A.     Separate  Works 

(0  Gods  Promise  to  his  Plantation.    2  Sam.  7.10.  Etc.     London.  1630,  1634. 

B...ton,   ,r„s6.      R.pnnted  in  Old  South  Leaflets,  no.  53  and  Xew.  Eng.  H.^ 

Jud.ei.ll.  bind  Mass[achusettsl.     Printed  with  introd.  by  W.  C.  Ford,  in  Mass. 
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Hist.  Soc.  Proc.  Sec.  Scries,  ,6   5;4-284.    Assigned  by  the  ej.  to  ,636  [?].  and 
K  iK.vJ  to  U..  a  eopy  o    Mosos  h.s  Judicials.     (3J  A  U-tter  from  Mr  C. 'tton  t.. 
L,r,l  Say  and  Seal  in  the  Uar  1636.     Printed  in  Hutehins<m,  Hist.  Mass   Uu- 
.,  4;K.-5.-.     (4)  An  Ahstruet  of  the  L;.wes  of  New  EnKland  as  they  are  now  es-' 
t..:.uLed.     London.  164,,  ,655.     R.printed  in  Mass.  Hist.  Sck-.  Coll   First  Scr- 
>o.  V   173:  m  Force  Tracts,  ,„,  ,844;  and  by  the  Prince  Soc.  1865.     [.S^e  no  , 
alx.ve.l     (5)  A  coppy  of  a  letter  of  Mr  Cotton  of  Boston  in  New  England   sent 
m  answer  of  certa.ne  objections  made  against  the  discipline  and  orders  there. 
ILondnn],  1641.     (6;  Gods  Merc.e  mixed  with  his  Justice:  or.  his  peoples  deliver- 
ance ui  time  of  danger  laid  open  in  sevcrall  sermons.     London    Ifai       ISee  no 
44  1    (7)  The  Way  of  Life.     Or.  Gods  w.ay  and  course,  in  brinKing  'he'soule  into 
th.  wayes  of  hfe  and  peace.     Londen.  1641.     In  the  Prince  Library  Cat. 
the  t.tle  IS  given  thus:  The  Way  of  Life.     In  fourc  Treatises.     The  puurinL- out  of 
t  e  Spint  Sins  deadly  wound.  The  Christians  Charge,  the  life  of  Faith.     London. 
if-41.    W  A  Bnef  Exposition  of  the  whole  Book  of  Canticles  a  Work  vcrv 

U.YUII  and  seasonable  to  every  Christian:  but  esix^cially  such  as  cndc.uour  an,l 
..r.  alter  the  sethng  of  Church  and  State  according  to  the  Rule  and  Pattern  of 
.K.  Won  of  God.  etc     London.  164,.  ,648,  ,655.     (9)  The  Churches  Resurrec- 
tion, or  tlie  Opening  of  The  Fift  and  sixt  versc-s  of  the  ^oth  Chap,  of  the  Revela- 

,  e  Reyes  of  the  Kingdome  of  Heaven.  [London],  ,642.  Second  ed.  s;tme  year 
1h.rdoi  according  to  a  more  exact  eopy  ...  and  some  few  proufes  and 
«  rde  added,  etc.  I^ndrm,  ,r,43.  Another  form.  Questions  and  Answers  upon 
Chureh  Government,  m  a  Treafseof  Faith,  etc.,  [.>.  ,7,3?]  in  Yale  Univ.  [ib 
pv.s  date.  bc.gun  25  I.  M.  ,634."  (..)  A  Modest  and  Clcare  Answer  to  Mr.' 
n..Il^  Discourse  on  sc-t  formes  „f  Prayer.     London.  [,64,.]     („)  The  Powring  out 


of  tile 


bc'ven  \ials;oran  Exposition  of  the  16.  Chapter  of  the  Revelation, 


«,t.,.in.\pphcationofittoourTimcs.etc.  [London]  1C4.',  1645.  (13)  The  True 
C.n,tUi.tion  of  a  particular  visible  Church  proved  by  Scripture,  etc.  London 
'"pV  ■  ^•/'^°"'-«^,''bo"t  civil  government  in  a  new  plantation  whose  design 
|>R>k'.on  [I^ndon],  1643  Re-issued  with  a  slightly  difTerent  title.  Cam- 
.  .*•,  .663.  [Assigned  to  J.  Davenport  by  C.  Mather.  Cotton's  name  is  on 
U.ulepage.jds)  A  Letter  .  .  .  to  Mr  Williams  .  .  .  Wherein  is  shewed 
That  those  ought  to  be  received  into  the  Church  who  are  Godly,  though  they  do<^ 
n'.t  s  e,  nor  expressly  bewaile  all  the  pollutions  in  Chureh-fcllowship.  Ministery 
^^.^.  up,  Government.    London,  1643.    Reprinted,  with  introd.  bv  R.  A.  Guild 

Puur  thereof,  according  to  the  Word  of  God  .    .    .   tending  to  reconcile  some 
parent  differences  about  Discipline,  etc.  London.  1644.     Rc-issued  the  s^imc  year, 
Nn..rvanations.n  the  title-page].     Boston.  1852.    {17)  Sixteene  questions      . 
propounded  unto  Mr  John  Cotton,  of  Boston  in  New  England.     Together  with 
In.  Atis-ers  to  each  Question.     London.  1644.     [See  no.  20.]     (,8)  The  Covenant 

:,  "t,  T  ^Tn*;""^'  '^■'^'^y  "«f°W'^J.  ^'<^-  LonJon.  ,645.  (.9)  The  Wav  of 
t.c  Cht^rches  of  Christ  m  New-England,  or  the  Way  of  Churches  walking  in 
Brotherly  equalit.e,  etc.     London.  1645.     [This  and  The  Keyes  were  replied  to  in 

■!!tn";\  "?''•  ",  '^'?^""'"  •  •  •  '"^"if^-^ting  .  .  .  thcMiddle.way(so 
c-ukd)  of  Independents,  to  be  the  Extreme. or  By-wayof  the  Brownists.etc]    (n.) 

tu^f.n7"r^    T'^'^Tl'''''  ^''^^■■"^  "^  Xew-England,  With  The  Difference 
Utue.n  the  Christian  and  Ant.chri.tian  Church.     [The  latter  by  F.  Cornwell  ] 

hber  r^f   '"*     •  '  """'■'"  "^  "°-  ''■'     '-''^  "^-^  Controver:.ic  concerning 

^b.  rty  of  conscience  m  matters  of  Religion  truly  stated  .   .    .  by  way  of  answer  to 
some  arguments  ...  sent  unto  him  [by  Roger  Williams],  etc.     London.  ,646  ,649 
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(32)  Milk  for  Babes  drawn  out  of  the  Hrcasts  of  both  TosUmonti,  rhi.fly  for 
Rpintuall  i.ouri.limcnt  of  H„ston  IuIkh  in  lilluT  Kn^laml.  itc.  I,,M,lon  k, 
K.  pntucl  in  Cambri.l^i'  ir,,v.,  with  till.',  Spiniuall  Milk  f..r  Hostoti  n',l„  s  i,u,t' 
Eii;;latia.  Drawn  <pui  ..f  tlic  Urca.tsuf  In.tli  -IVhtaiiifnts  for  th.ir  s<.uls  tiouri 
nunt.  nut  mayU'of  likiu*  to  anydliMrta.  Lii.Jon,  |6<.8.  Boston  l6 
\V  nil  In.lim  tran  .lalinii  l.y  Orinilal  Kavvsnn.  Canibri.lK.',  ir,yi.  IncluJcj'in  I 
In.iian.'  I'rinur.  Uustun.  1720.  (j,,)  Scvtrall  yuislionsof  Serious  anj  ncctsM 
Cons*<iu.ncv,  l'ro|)oun(kd  l)y  thu  TcacliinK  V.hkn  untu  Mr.  J.  C.  .  .  with 
respective  Answers  to  each  Question.  (Lon.loiil,  1646,1647.  [See  nos"  I7atid 
alKA-e.  The  (luestions  se-em  to  have  cxeitej  ureal  interest  in  K nuland,  as  the  .lid, 
cnt  forms  uniler  which  the  oriKinal  work  was  re-f  ^ue.l,  t.  stify.J  (^4)  A  trcatisi^ 
.Mr  C  .ttons,  elearin«  certaine  doubts  eoneerninn  I're.Iestination.  ToKether  wi 
an  exanunati.ut  thereof  ...  by  W.  Twissc.  London,  1646.  (The  title  is.lwc 
tive;  the  w.irk  <I(rs  not  contain  Cotton's  treatist-.J  (-,)  The  DIouily  Tentr 
Washed.  .And  made  white  in  the  blond  of  the  Liimb:  beins  diseiisse.l  and  d, 
charged  ..fbloud-KUiltincsse  by  just  IX  f.  nee  .  .  .  VVhereunto  is  added  a  Rep 
to  .Mr.  Uilhanis  Answer,  to  Mr.  Cott.-ns  Letter.  London,  1647.  (20)  T| 
f.ruunds  and  K nds  of  the  Baptisme  .>f  the  .  hiMreti  of  the  Faithfull,  etc.  Londo 

1647.  (2:)  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Williams  his  examination;  And  Answer  of  thcLc 
ters  s.nt  to  hitn  by  John  Cott.;n.     London,  1647.     Reprinted,  with  intnxl.  by 
L.  I),man.  Narr.  Club  I'ub.  ..,  I-240.     (See  no.  .5.]     (,«)  sin«inK  of  I's;iln,«, 
{.nsped-Onlinanee.     Lon.lon,  1647,  1650.    (jy;  .\d  Ltetonm  I'raefafio  ApoW 
lea.     Iredxed  to  J.  Norton's  ResjMnsio  ad  Tutam  Qua.,tionem,  etc.  [Umh, 

1648.  (30)  The  Way  of  ConKrcK'ational  Clmr.  lies  cleare.l:  in  two  treatises'  ct, 
London.  1648.  [S.mie  copies  bound  with  H<.,k.  r's  Survey,  with  a  Reneral  title 
(31)  A  Platform  of  Church  .liseiplinc  gathered  out  of  the  word  of  Cod:  and  agree 
up.m   .    .    .   inthcSynodatCambri.l«einXew.Enj;Iand.Etc.     Cambridge  1 6ic 

Probably  the  joint  w.>rk  of  Cotton  and  R.  Math.  r.I  {32)  Christ  the  fountaineu 
hfe,  etc.  London,  1650.  (33)  Of  the  Holinesse  <,f  Church  Members.  L-ndon 
I<i5o-  CU)  Letter  to  the  "Lord  General  Cromwell."  1651.  Prince  Soc  Pub 
l:  26-'--'65.  .See  Cromwell's  Le'tter  to  Cotton.  .New  Ilamp.  Hist.  Soc  Col  I 
(3.S)  V  erses,  prefixed  to  S.  Stone's  a^ngreKational  Church  is  a  Catholikc  Visibl, 
(  hureh.  i6s2.  (36)  A  Uriefe  Exposition  .  .  .  upon  .  .  .  Ecclesiasto..  Ix-n 
don,  1O54.  Sec.  ed.  "Corrected."  1657.  (37)  Certain  Queries  'Anu.  t..  Ac 
c..mmodati(.n  and  G.nnnunion  of  Presbyterian  &  Congregational!  Churches, 
Lcjndon.  1654.  (38)  The  Xew  Covenant,  or.  manner  of  giving  and  receiving  -! 
the  Covenant  of  Grace  to  the  Elect.  The  substance  of  sundry  Sermons.  Lon- 
don, .654.  (39)  The  Result  of  a  Synod  at  Cinibrielge,  concerning  The  Power  of 
ALigistrates  [and]  Syn.  Js;  etc.     London,  1654.     (40)  The  Covenant  of  Graa- 

.  •\\'><.reunto  are  added:  Certain  Queries  tending  to  Accommodation  .  ., 
Also.  A  Discussion  of  tne  CiviU  Magistrates  Power  in  matters  of  Religion.  Lon- 
don. 1655.  [A  general  title  cjvering  the  three  tracts  issuc<l  the  preceding  year] 
(41)  An  exposition  up..n  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  tiie  Revelation.  London.  1655. 
165G  (42)  A  Praeticall  Commentary  .  .  .  with  observations  .  .  .  upon  the 
First  Epistle  Generall  of  J<,hn.  London,  1656.  2d  cd.  "Inlargcd,"  1658.  (43) 
A  D.Tenee  From  tlic  imputation  of  Sclfc  Contradiction,  charged  on  him  by  Dan: 
Cawdrey  Oxford,  1658.  [Prefixed  is  J.  Owen's  Answer  to  Cawdrey  about 
bcliisme.]  (44)  The  Saints  Sui.jiort  &  Comfort  in  The  Time  of  Distress  and 
Danger,  With  divers  otiicr  Treatises,  etc.  [A  re-issue  un.ler  different  title  of 
no.  6.1  (45)  A  Treatise  of  The  covenant  .,f  Grace,  As  it  is  dispenst-d  to  the  Elect 
S.'ed.  The  su!,stane.  of  divrrs  Pern.on:;.  London,  1659.  [A  .d  ed.,  uaJef 
different   title,  of   no.  18.]     (46)  A   Sermon  preached  ...  at  Salem.    1636. 
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(  !;r„tum  rdlKiun.     III.  A  d..trinul  conclusion.  IV.  Ou.s  i ^s  &  AnT 

wisiis;:'  "^ '-  '^""^'-  ^'--  ~ '"  ^'-  Anti„u Js.":;": 

B.    Biography  and  Criticv  -^ 

Cnn^idcrable  biographical  material  will  be  found  in  Winthrop',  Journal  For 
C.u..n  s  position  in  the  Mrs.  Hutcliinso,,  case  f  lirlv  full  ,.■,,  r  iV  7 
smv.l  in  accounts  of  the  trial,  in  Hutchinson.'  is^Mass  !  f,  "?  ''"",""'• 
,^2-y..-  an.I  in  Mass.  Hist.  S,k-.  Phk-.  Sec.  .Seri..  al  1  .'  "\^"'""''"',  ^' 
.hv>is.,i„n  is  Kivcn  in  C.  F.  Adams'  Three  E„is.xles  .f  \  •  "  *V"J^r''"''' 
P..rt  .^The  Antinomian  Controversy.    sS':i^\        5:^    tl    ^s'   ^'ulc 

A  ansurc  of  .  J.  C..  lately  of  New-EnRland  upon  the  w.-.y  „f  M-  Uendon- 

expressed  m  some  ani,„a,lversions  of  his  u,x.„  a   letter  of  M-    ]     ,  w" 
somcumcs  sent  to  M-  i: Inicston,  etc.     [Two  other  .r.rt.  I     r       t   "'"'""'' 

n!<nUn.  O.  B.    Boston.  England,  a^d  John  c:ttt  in'ic     '     '^'"'''■"'  '"'"■ 
Inn.  Rcj{.  28. 

nr. . ,L;.  William  Gray.    John  Cotton.  "  The  Father  of  Boston. " 
New  Eng.  Mag.  Feb.,  iHs;. 

'''"a::?!^'     "■'"  "^:"?'^-''^  "^''■'^  Independent  way.  With  5cripturc. 

ana  n  beU.  .    .    .   *.  \  mdinarum  w  th  .Mr  Cotton    Ft,.      i,„i         r 
CUr.e.Sam.     Lives  of  Ten  En.inent  Divines.     Lon,,,,;   kI^-     ^-^-•'^'5.. 
E,nsOc«.E.     John  Cotton  in  Church  and  State.     International  Review      ,88o 
Enu.  son.  Wm      An  H.stoncal  Sketch  of  the  ,st  Church  in  Boston,  from  Us  fo,Sa 

ti.,n  to  the  present  period,  etc.     Boston,  1812  >lstorma- 

''""  Vn!'l  wl  -^  r  "  ^''";'"''  '^''"'''  i''  ^"'""-'''^  ""''  -''''^^^^^t  "f  the  Laws  of  Now 
C;.  ....     lA  Considction   of  Cotton,  sharf  in  '^r^^.:'^:;^:, 

""Mi's.i:;:cSLr"'"^°^^^^""«'-^-  ch^p-s.  3;-4o. , 

jra.lure.  A.  W.     Lives  of  the  Chief  Fathers  of  .\cw  England.     Vol  i      ,  s-o 
-Mat her.  Cotton.     Johannes  in  Eremo.     Memoirs.  Relating  to  t^e  Liv  1  of  the 
L^x..^IemorabIe   ^Ir.  John  Cotton   .    .    .   Mr.  John  Norton,  etc      B^.'n' 

TJi1?r  "^'^  ;-?  '"'  ^'-^^'^  °^  "^^-  ^'---'^'>-  F--0-  Mr.  John  Cotton 
tfie  ate  Reverend  Teacher  of  the  Church  of  Christ  at  Boston  in  New  EnS" 
Collected  out  of  the  Writings  and  Information  of  .    .       John  Dainnoi 

with-th^S'Sf^'^t    1^^'"'^''*'''^'  '^''"-     R^PHntei.t"ond::.1S8^ 
"uii  me  title:  Abel  heinn  dnnrl  ir.,f  e.,-...i.,,.i. .  __  .1     .-;         .   .      ,      ,        ^  ' 

l,,l,r,  r'-.f*  *        r,     .''-'—•-• 1-'"-'  -:. '-^r,  t;:e  life  ana  d>-atu  ol   .    . 

ioSS  ^pid.  ^:''' '' ''-''"''  ^'  J"'-  ^-'-'  -^-^  p-^-  -d 


X.  E.  Hist,  and 

(With  portrait.) 
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was  Cotton  s  parishioner  in  Boston,  Eng.,  and  later  settled  at  Lynn.  Massi 

\oung.  A.  John  Cotton's  Life  and  Letters.  Chronicles  of  the  Fir  t  Planters 
etc.     Boston,  1846.  ^^i-eis, 

n.    Nathaniel  Wakd  (1578  [?J-i652) 

A.     Separate  Works 

(. )  The  Liberties  of  the  Massaehusets  Colonic  in  .Vew  England.  [Cambridsc 
I64..]_  The  celebrated  Body  of  Liberties.  Probably  not  originally  publisl^.l 
A  facsimile  reproduction  of  the  Hutchinson  MS,  with  printed  version  ed   by  W 

■)  The'^i^'l"  r  ^;f' "'r?^'  ''''  ^'^y  "f  ">«t"".  >««9.     Frequently  reprinted.' 

(2)  The  Simple  Cobler  of  Aggawamm  in  America.     Willi,,,  to  help  'mend  i)is 

Naive  Country,  lamentably  tattered,  both  in  th.-  upper-Leather  and  sole,  wi-h 

all  the  .,onest  stitches  he  can  take.  Etc.     London.  .647.     4tb  ed.  the  same  ye..r. 

•  irst  repnnted  in  America,  Boston,  ,7,3.     Several  l:,ter  editions,  the  latest  by  the 

pswieh  Hist.  Soc.  Salem.  1906      From  4th  ed.     (3)  .V  Religious  Retreat  sounded 

.,  a  Religious  Army.   [London?].  ,647.    (4)  A  Word  to  Mr.  Peters,  and  Two  Words 

to   the    Parluuncnt    and   kingdom.    [London],    ,647  [?]  (5)  M,rc„rius  Antimc 

chanicus   or  the  Simple  Cobbler's  Boy.  witii  his  Lap  full  of  Caveats.     London 

^^t^  r  \'f  '".  T  ;  ''"Lf'-^'^^Wy  wrongfully.)  (6)  The  Pulpit  Incendiar); 
[?]  (7)  Five  letters  to  John  Winthrop.  ^Lass.  Hist.  .Soc.  Coll.  4th  ser  vn  ^/ 
(8)  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sancroft.     New  Eng.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.  Jan  ,  I'sJ 
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Dean.  John  Ward.     A  Mem(4r  of  Nathaniel  Ward.    Albany   1868 

Gray,  F.  C.     Remarks  on  the  Early  Laws  of  Mass.  B.ay;  with  the  Code  adopted  in 

164.,  etc.     Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.     3d  ser.  viii.  ,9,.     The  Body  of  Liber- 

ties  reprinted,  pp.  216-237. 
Phillips,  Stephen  H.     Sketch  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward,  of  Ipswich.    Esses 

Institute  Hist.  CoL    Vol.  vi.    Salem.  1864. 

III.    John  Eliot  (1604-1690) 
A.     Separate  Works 

Much  uncertainty  exists  in  regard  to  the  authorship  of  some  of  the  Indian 
tracts  commonly  attributed  to  Eluit.  As  the  best  known  of  t!,e  Indian  mission, 
aries.  he  was  .ioubtless  asked  to  contribute  to  various  propagandist  tracts  and  to 
some  he  contributed  letters,  even  though  the  body  of  the  text  was  the  work  of 
other  hands.      The  subject  is  considered  in  Francis's  Life  of  Eli.  it   345-350 

(0  The  Bay  Ps.alm  n,.,k.  [Cambridge].  1640.  [.Sec  Richard  Mather.,'  (2) 
The  Day  Breaking,  if  not  The  Sun-Rising  of  the  GcspeO  with  the  Indians  in  - 
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.-nn,„nly  attributed  to  Eliot,  but  ac-l  Zg  'o'p^ti  '""tt^^'"""'"""  '''"' 
.  -..uJa..  ••     Assi«n...d  by  him  to  John  WilsonT    Hyvt  C  ""^'"'^^'-"^''''V 

.:  ;.^1  amo^Kst  the  Indians  in  >i.w  Enjhn  et'^  Pu  bSTb^  eS  u'''= 
;,-,  London  ,.,,.  [Thebodyof  the  work  consist^^^'S^ni^':;^,;  !^- 
^ .:.:.. H.v  and  three  by  Ehot.)     (4)  Letter  to  Hugh  I'etcrs   ,2  Oct     ,6^^   1 

i^Mian  Language.  Can;!id«;f^4r  [^  or  <!t  ?:S."\;  ^  ^^•^"-- 
Ro.ntance;  or,  A  further  .Narrative  of  th.   -r„  ^ros;  cftf:.  C        ,  ^^  '  ,°^ 

In  H.ns  in  New  England;  .  .  Related"  "•  Mr  r  ,i  .  ?T  .  f"''"^"'  ^'^^ 
I.^^n..,n,  ,.53.  Reprinted  .n  3  m!^  H^t  ^  J  o'  "ri^fL^S^T  t" 
-V  n.y  the  Con,oration. "  It  contains  E  „  •.•.  Bri  f  Rela  ion  of  Th  P  ""  ,' 
....  .l.L..d.U-ork among  the  Indians  in  -cferer^eu!^;"  Ch^^^S' 
(,;   lue  I3(xjk  of  Oencsis.     Tran'-lated  into  tho  \r-,>:=    T    i-       t    '-""'^'^" ''State. 

<- ....  .Ks      Ktlatedby.Mr.  JolmEhot.    London,  1655.    ["Pubhshrd  hv  tho  r 
i-raUnn."     Consists  of  two  parts:  A  Brief  \irrative  o      hT     v      ^i 

J... c,,*,, ,.Hct.„ w„„ „„ i;,„„p^i^; J  ,t Lt;°L "£°„i;" 

li'wl-    Kiimntrf  in  3  .Mass.  Hist.  Soc  Coll  IX      l,ui^    ,i      .     '^"''°"' 

.,.  ,..re^  of  the  Gospe,  amongst  the  Stj^in  ^HAI^^  ^^S,:^ 

'■  C'.;  f^n  r  ^','^  r  "i"".'  °""°"""^  Sampoowaonk:  A  Christian  Covenant: 
.  nf  ...on  .„■].  Cambndge.  1660,  [.661].  ,670.  (,3)  a  Further  Account  of 
-.^    n«.e.s  of  the  Gospel  amongst  the  Indians  in  New  England;  being  a  Reht  . 

c,;;  h^^^^S  "£t^  ^7:1  '?^""'  ■"  °^'"  ^'^  *''^'--  ^^---n  t : 

^.Ki.uiiuionship.     Sent  over  to  the  Corporation.    .    .    .     By  Mr    Tohn  Fu,  t 

..  n,  1.  t.d  mto    he  Indian  Language,  etc.     Cambridge,  166,,  ,680-1.     (,5)  Th^ 
...  B.hle:  conta>n„,g  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.     Translated    nto  the 
^;     l.a-7r'"'   ^'r.?!"l''"''«^'    "^<^3.     Reissued  in   revised  fonr^^Js 

.ka.j  led  account  of  th,s  important  work,  see  Evans- American  Bibliograihvi 

>»  1    e  I  Salter  or  Book  of  Psalms-Up-Bookum  Psalmes.     Cambridge    S 

I  rnn,  the  .same  fr^s  as  no.  rj.     Possibly  another  and  different  ediUon ^Is  i J 

•  :''.'.n    T  lie     1r.°'  'f^-'     ^V^-  ^Vehkomaonganoo  asquam  peantogrc 
■'  •..nd,,e,  ,66-.,     689.     [A  translation  of  Baxter's  Call  to  the  Unconverted 
■      ommumon  of  Churches;  or.  The  Divine  Managment  of  Gospel  Church- 
.t.H,r,n..nce  of  Councils  Constituted   .    .    .  according  to  the  Scriptures      As 
.^  .'.ai  n     rl      t""'u  '  1\  ''''"^'""  ^""^'^'^^  '°  ^'^  P-"^"'-  Reforming  Con 
i  r    r,      7?"  ''f"''"'"'"'^^^"^^''^''^''   •    •    •   "^^v.bythebless- 

,^,  'V,      ^""''^'   "  "  T^"'  °^  ""''■"■'''  ^'^-^  t--  I^'^'y  and  eminent  Parties   thl 
I  r;  1  ,y  enaas  and  the  Congregationals,  etc.     Cambridge,  ,655      (The  fii^    l'  ook 

.-^K...  and  obse^ations.  by  P.  S.  Du  Ponceau  td  j.'picke^rtor  X^' 
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Tn  OM  f^,H,th  Lcanct..  no.  jr.  vol.  „,.     (.,)  TI,c  Indian  Primer;  or  the  way  of 
tra.nuiK'  up  our  In.lum  youth  in  tl.c  k'oo,1  knowk.,l},'e  of  G«,l   etc     Camhri  1 

ad,k-.l,  .s.o      (..)  A  nra.lc-  Narrative  of  ti.c  Progress  of  the  Gospel  anton.  t  c 
Induuts  ,n  .New  England  ,n  .he  Year  .670.     Given  in  by  tl,e  Rev.  Mr.  JolmE  I 
.    .    .   inaLellerele.     [London]  K,;i.     Rq.rinte.I  I,v  W.  T.  R.  Mar%-in  Boston 
1868      In  Old  .South  Leaflets  under  title  Eliofs  lirief  .Narrati;-'  no.  "'.    ^S    ' 
(^.V  In.han  dialogues,  for  their  instruetion  in  that  great  service  of  Christ   c"tc 
Carnbrul.e    .67..     (.4)  The  Logick  Primer.     S<,me  logical  notions  to  initiat'e  the 
IndK-ins  m  the  knowledge  of  the  rule  of  reason;  etc.     [Cambridge],  1672      (Z 
An  Account  of  Indian  Churches  in  .New-England,  in  a  letter.     ,673.     i  M^S 
H.st   Soc.  Coll.  X.     (.6)  The  Harmony  of  the  Cnxspels.  in  the  holy  h'tory  of  the 
hum.hafon  and  suffenngs  of  Jesus  Christ,  etc.     Boston,  .678.     (27)    A   Brie 
Answer  to  a  bmdl  Book  wntten  by  John  Xorcot  Against  Infant-Bapt.sme.     Et 

Induns.  [Cambridge.  Between  1C80  and  ,686.  Given  by  Dexter  as  i68o- 
by  Evans,  as  .0.3?]  (-^9)  Sampwutteahac  <iainnuppckompauaenin.  Etc.  Cam- 
bndge,  16S9.  [A  translation  of  T.  Shcpard'.  Sincere  Convert.)  (30)  Indiane 
Primer  -Xsuh  negonneyeuuk.  Boston.  ,720.  The  Primer  of  1669  edited  and 
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Milk  for  Babes.  (3,)  Letters.  Description  of  New  England.  1650.  2  Mass 
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n.     The  Indian  Tracts 

Consi.lcrablc  material  relating  to  Eliot  and  work  among  the  Indians  is  cm- 
-died  in  various  tracts  put  forth  to  further  the  missionary  cause  among  the  na- 
Uve  tnl_,es      Some  of  the  more  important  are  listed  '  .clow.     For  a  discussion  see 
r  rancis  s  Iaw. 


(I)  Good  Ncwcs  frr.m  Xew  England;  or.  A  iruc  Relation  of  Things  very  re- 
markable at  the  Plantation  of  Plin.outh  in  Xew  England  .  .  .  Written  b^  E. 
W.  L.lward  W  inslow]  etc.  London.  .624.  Reprinted  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc  Coll 
First  scries,  v.ir,  and  See.  series,  ,x.  (2)  Xew  England's  First  Fruits,  in  Respect." 
I.  of  the  Conver.ion  of  some.  Conviction  of  divers.  Preparation  of  sundry  of  the 
ndians.  2  Ol  the  Progresse  of  Learning  in  the  College  at  Cambridge,  etc. 
London  1643.  The  second  part  reprinted,  i  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  i  U)  The 
Cleare  Sun-sh.ne  of  the  Gos,,el  breaking  forth  „i,on  tlie  Indians  in  New  England- 
or.  An  Hislonca  1  Narration  of  God's  wonderfull  Workings,  etc.  By  Mr.  Thomas 
Shcpan  etc.  London  ,648.  [Contains  a  letter  by  Eliot  recounting  his  work 
among  the  Indians.]  (4)  1  he  Light  appearing  more  and  more  towards  the  per- 
feet  Day;  or  .\  further  Discovery  of  the  present  State  of  the  Indians  in  Xew  Eng- 
Iaml,ete.  London  ,65..  [Contains  five  letters  from  Eliot.]  (5)  Strength  out 
of  Weakness;  or.  a  Glorious  Manifestation  of  the  further  Progresse  of  the  Gospel 

"Zlyf.T  -n  T  '"  ■"  ^""''"'''  '''■  ^™''™'  '^5^  IThe  "first  tract 
pubhslicd  by  j!,e  Corporation  for  promoting  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen  in 
Xew  England.  Contains  two  letters  from  Eliot.]  (6)  An  Historical  Aceountof 
the  Doings  an<I  SufTerings  of  the  Christian  Indians  in  Xew  England  in  1675-7. 
Amer.  An.,quar,a„  Soc.  ...  .836.  [Contains  a  letter  from  Eliot.]  (7)  John  Eliot 
" 1'.'..'..-  .^'o;-56or.     Being  Letters  addressed  to  Rev.  Jonathan  Hanmer 
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,H..scss.on  of  Theodore  N.  Vail.    Ed.  Eamos,  W.     ^^f^"""  ^^^""^^npts   in  the 
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IIi.toricaI    Account    of    jZ    Elbt  Sc  -T       '"'^^"^ 

I..K,ks  published  the  last  centuy   '  Bv  one  AT     ?    "^^""-ripts.   and 

Society.     ,  Mass,  Hist.  S.^c  Sl'l.     ^^  ^^^^   ™'"^  "'  ""  "'^'°'^''=^ 

Mather,  Cotton.     The  Triumphs  of  the  Rc'formerl  r'i-  •        •      . 

.. .  .e  Keno.n.  jL  Ehot.  e::;^"^:.^^;^:'  R^s.^!;: 
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'-tl-^';^^'''-''''^'-'^'^'''^'^^^-    Littleton  IMass.,  Hist. 
VaKuc  \Vm.  B     Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit.     Vol.  i.     18.7 

IV.    Roger  Williams  (1608-1683) 
A.     Collected  Works 

The  Works  of  Roger  Williams.    Ed.  by  meml)cr<5  nf  ti,o  v 
6v,.l..     Providence,   1866-.874.      The  oL  cXv  of    fv       "^^^"''"  ^'"'^• 
wi^..  J.  Cotton's  contributions  \t  tl  J  ^n^Je^y  S^wm  Z'   .''° "1""^  '''^'^- 
bil.4io};raphy  of  Williams's  works.  "'^"^^^^^  ^""^  ^^ lU'ams;  together  with  a 

B.    Separate  Works 
(0  A  Key  into  the  Language  of  America-  or  in  TTo1.^  f„  *i     t 
N-a.ives  in  that  part  of  America  called  Tew  Erlnd      T      ,^'"'"'f  °^  ^'^'^ 
<'!-servationsof  the  Customes,  ^Ianners  and    VorshS  &c  oTt ,    "V"''- ^^'''^ 
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a.M  n.  greater  part,  in   Col.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc    First  SonV     v  .  '^     ^°'  '  = 

..^in.edfroma^ranuseripteopybyZ.Allen   18^7      r^n  :'r  u    '"t""'^  ''^     ^'- 
Pnn.,..,.  examined  and  ansJoLl   Lond^^      4.  ^  (^    Th^Tudt^T  "^f  ^ 


iwvcs  and  their  rhiir^Vi<v.    '  T«  „ii  ri    "li'  '^"'  """^  1-nn-eti  .ApolwgiCa  fur  Uiem- 
their  Churches.     In  all  H  :mble  Reverence  presented  to  the  view  of 
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U,    Ihe  Soules  Preparation  f„r  Christ      Or "  AT  T     "^'"'fo"!. '845- 

L.  n.!„n,  ,6,,..  ,635,  1638  [twicvj,  ,643"  L    uA^T'"l  ^    ^°"'"^'""-     ^tc. 
■-.■  t  '  t!,e  Rectifying  of  the  Cr  okc^  Ss  oil         V^  ^''^''  °^  °°^=  ^^d- 
A^-r.•scmcntandprefaectoW.Amc?^F.e^J;       '"     London.  ,632.     (4) 
Worship.    [L<,ndon?].  1633      (5)  J«e  '  o     ,'C'^"'^""  Ceremonies 
■  !^.    Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Proc.  Sec  S  rie^v    '  °^°'V"  ^^'"''^''"P'  ^°"=^™i"«  the 
H'alling  to  Christ.     [LondonTS   'S^;    ^^^^    ^^^  ^he  Soules  Effee- 
Hshcd  separately.]    (7)  The  Soules  HLitaUon    S"""?  ^^'"^  "°-  9'  ''"* 
,  "VvS.     London.  1640.    (8)  The  Sou^T^  ,     .        '^°°'  '^^7, 1638.  Amstcr- 
Hruk-en  Heart,  on  Esay  57     , ,     Th  '  p/    ^    "'"'T"    ^  ^^'^'''■^^  containing, 
S-.k.s  Ingrafhng  into  C  ,ris   'on  Mai    T'1'°"      ^  "'^"''  °"  L"'^'"'  ''  '' 
3-;.  [London],  .637.    AnimprlVed        un'd  ;titrTrVl^%^"''^ 
•-V  Xaturall  Olive.     Etc.     1640      (o)  Th.f  ,      r  ^""''^^  Implanation  into 

>'nf,.637.  [A  portion  of  no  8]  ^^w^  F  ^^"''"^''"«  •"'°  C''"^^-  tLon- 
T.T.  1638.  [Probably  by  Ho;kJrTf.nr"r,,°^''''^^^=^^->--  By 
vi. .  The  Camall  Hypocrite.'^  T^e  ChLehes  Do'"  '  '"'  '""''''  ''^'"*'"'^^ 

■^^nn...    The  Benefit  of  Afflictions      fS^    Dehverances.     The  Deceitfulness  of 

'!■-;'  on  the  hostile  attitud  Xass'^wa^dV  '  ^''^  """^^  ^°  J°'-  ^^ -" 
-t-^  by  J.  H.  Trumbull.  [See  Wbthrool  rl?  TV  ^T"  ""'•  ^-  ''  '  =  ^''h 
'•  -  to  Jo!,„  Winthrop  L  the  ptl's  f  r'  -f"'  ''*^""^'  ""^^'-J  ^'3) 
i^i-  Hist.  Sue.  I,  „      fSec  wZZ       r  ,  '"     """'^'  ^""^  judicature  '' 

;;:-..  the  Ceneral'ciurt   May   fS  ''  On^^H  '^""^'  'J'  ^^'"^     ^'^>  «^™- 
''-   S„e.  ,  .0.  with  notes  by'^H   Tfumiul"      uTt"^  1  ^Tr^^^     ^onn. 

-^^t=..c,.ntaining.e  Soules  .n.n  With  ChJst.^'4L:^£t,S;:^^^^ 


in  ( ", 

.S-.-;i. 

t'lall 

T:;, 


i 


-::-on.3^^?*ss^',::;jjs:i,;:^i  o^ 
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by  Hooker.)     (,  7)  The  Soulcs  Vocation  or  EfTcctual  CallinR  to  Christ      fl  on  I 
.638.     LScc  no.  6.]     u.-»  Tl,ank.Kivin„  S.nnun.  4  Oct..  ufjS     Trier  ,u°" 
notes  and  published  [in  part]  in  the  Hartford  Evening  Pe.'    28  Wk     T 
J.  H.  Trun.bun.     („;  The  Unbeleevers  Preparing/  'r  Cri^\      fn^l'    r;  ^• 
S.X  sern..ns.     (.0)  The  f-aruK-nts  of  Saivatiin  f^tt     itT  J  by    h     Fif'' 

Seh-e-Deniail,  and  Selfe-Trya.l.  Etc  In  tSe  tre  ■  t  t  T"''  ^'^ 
0.)  The  Patterne  of  Perfection  c.hibiM  in  Gcl^s  i:;r ^  A^t  S 
Covenant  with  I:ii:i,  .    .       WIiiTeunt,,;^  .„l,i,.,i   a„  r  1     .     ."  ■'^'^'^'"  ^nu  <^'"Js 

En.,and^     Preached  i.^ediatdy  J:^:^:;:^::^^:^^:^^  ^ 

Scnnon  preached  at  t!,c  Lecture  in  DedhL    n  Fs  ^.  Covenanter     A 

thes.  t;n,es  of  Covenanting  with  God.     [Lond  .n)     64 ,     VaV.;  \n7  "  v""  "I 
t:u.  Principles  of  Reh-Kion.     [Londonl,  .645.     [D     I.  fuH     J4U\lT-Tr'"f 

^^  ,;i';:^r- "' '""-'  J-  -- » - "  !=;: V.' 

B.    Posthumous  Works 

(3")AWeyofthoSummcofChurch-Disciph-nc.    Wherein  TheWavoftl,P 
Churches  of  Xew-En«land  is  warranted  out  of  the  Wor,l.  etc     [Undo'S      f„ 

consistoncic  of  thcIndenendentWov-  nt^       r       1         J^  ''''"i- "--awdrey,  The  In- 

son    Vindication  of  the  ^::^r  .'IS;?  knd";     ^  1^/ ^^^ 

J..bl^.n  answer  to  John   ElHs  and   Mr.  Ho<.ker.     Londoi    So  tS    't 

3.  Who  are  the  Parties  and  Subject;  ^^  t^J^^^'^t^^'^^X.ri 
Particulars  Infants  Baptismc  is  fully  proved  and  vindicated  Etc  rf  J  f 
H.49.      (3.)   The  Saints  Dignitie  and  Dutie.      TogX?  ^ Jh  ^h^  n.  \ 

Ignorance  and  Hardness.     Dehvered  in  scverall  le™     s  ^Lond^nM^f 

Seven  sen.ons  prepared  for  the  press  by  Thon^as  Shepard  o   Cambridge  Mas' 

home  of  lost  Sinners  to  GcKl.     [London]    16^-      !/^7   /    "    "  ,i,f  ^he  bnnging 

B<>oksofaproposeda,llcctionofs  r  el  e^^ns?  t's  T^ A^  r'  '"'  ^f 
J^npt:on,  etc.  The  Ninth  an..-  Tenth  B«  J^^^^'^f^g?,  J.^^^i^r/-^- °!^«- 
Goodwin  and  Pnu.p  Xy,.     i,„„,.„j,   ,,3,^  ,,^^_      ^^  conti^uati^;^ IrS 
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IIu(  kir,  EJivard.     Tho Dri.r',,  „_  i  « 

'.■:.:i.\X:'S:''- """ '"''-  °''''™  ^->"^. . «.,.  „,«.  ^. 

.Mat!;ir,  Ccitton.     Pisrnfnf  P,. i- 

.\cu-En«Iand,  etc.     [fiostonj   160.      r1  '  .''^  Connecticut-Colony,  in 

S, . .  Proc.     Vol.  46.  .53-,-,  "    ^"^'^"'^"  Sem^on  m  England.     Mass.  Hist. 

\crscs:  by  Cotton,  John    and  I,,,  Qf„        <^ 
printed  in  Old  South  Leaflets"  No  53   roL  3       '  °"  ^°°^''''  ^«^t'>-     Re- 


VI. 


Richard  Mather  (1596-1669) 
A.     Separate  Works 


(I)  T!ie  Whole  Booke  of  Psalm.:  P.  uue  „  ^ 
^^  -^:'.nto  is  prefixe<I  a  disco!^"  d  ^S  n"  t'ol^f  f  '"'°  ^"^'-"  ^f^'- 
";>.■■.;>•  o  the  heavenly  Ordinance  o  s^S  ""'"''f "'"'--  '^"t  also  the 
;■,    ■-.     .Can.hn-d«e,   ,640.      [The  DarSp'T  "'"''"  ^''"^^^^^^^^ 

■;  ■  •'•/•''"'  r^  ''■  ^^'^■'•'-     The  first  book  n^bS  •"T"''  '"  -"Junction 
i..;r  ulu.ons.]     (2)  ^„  ^„,„.^.^  "^"^l^  P"'  I'^hed  in  America.     Numerous 

HKK.  Propositions,  etc.     London,   1643    '  (.)  CW  fr' '"  ^'^^  ^"S'^"^'  ""to 
t^'Acnant   discussed   in  an  An^cr  to  t J.    7"/?h-Govemment  and  Church- 
J«.    [XV.  .  and  3  also  bounrtogetl  17^.1  i f^'j  ^T'"'''  '''■    ^-^^  • 
C;  v.rn,,,     t  and  Church  Covenant  d^cus  ed     n  an       ""''^'''=  ""^'  ^"-^'^■ 
-■-rali  Churcl,cs  in  New-England  to  two  nn  ,  tv  f      "'''''''  °^  *'^<=  Elders  of  the 
;.  •   ■     Together  with  an  Apolog     of   L  ^id  El T  "^  '"''"°"^  ^^"'  °^"^^  '°  t'^^'"- 
-nep...,,K,nsabout  Church  GovenTmenrLoni;   "    '  ^'^^'^^^^^'^    or  to 
Can,!,n,lge,  .644?]    [Listed  in  Ev^nrAmer  Bilf  n'  '^^,  /^^  ^'^•^'■"^  ^^'^™-. 
f- '-r  to  Mr  Charles  Ilerle  .   .      iTnJ'tlh  ,       '^f^     ^'^  ^  ^'°'^'''  •  •  ■ 
L'";  '",  1644.     (6)  A  Reply  to  Mr  RuThel  1    ^"'^'^P'="'^^"^>'  °f  Churches,  etc. 
:;>fj«  Booke  against^LVndeSent    ■f'rt "  'u  ""^'^"^^"^  ''^^  ^-- 
-  A  Pla.orn,  of  Church  discipline  gathered  out  Sr'''''  '''■    ^""^°"'  '^47. 
^'""  '•>•  ''"-^  Elders:  and  Messengers  o  the  Ch^   t     '  ^'"'"^  ^^  ^'°^=  ^"d  agreed 
C-";>'-„!ge  in  New-England     Etc     C.S    •?"''"'  assembled  at  the  Synod  at 

;^Jf.yJ.Cott4.thou^LS^5^^£-,^-^-.?^5^ 

I  ■  -^  Ca  eclusm [Cambridge,  ieso'^d  a^I^  handwntmg  of  R.  M.J 

•••    ;;the,rdearcountrey.menof£anca?Ltet?tr     r,;'"'^'^ 
r:.:i::',:^-7T^^""-J     (•")TheSummeS^VS:;,!:^^l'^50.   [Inconjunc- 

'; -  "'">■  '^'K--  doctrine  of  rustifir-iK..r,  u     c"  -"i  '."   '""=  "P'^n  Oenes:  15.6. 

•  •  ■  -  ol..  the  Nature  and  A  WoT^pli  ,^  2r'  C^^f'  ^"'  '^"^'^ 

•  ^^^-    <-ambndge,  1652.    (n) 
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A  Farewell  Exhortation  to  the  Church  and  P...plc  of  Dorchester  in  New-En. 

dictmcn  .   ...    to  ho  scnuusly  Considered  of  all   in   these  Declining  T, 

for  l!>c  C  hurc  K  s  of  Nnv  1- „,la„d.  etc.     lI.„ndo„].  ,6fK,.     (,4)  A  IXW  o 
AnswcT  and  Ar,u,nc„t.s  of  the  Synod  nut  at  Boston,  in  the  yeare  ,^6. 
a«a,nst  Rev    J^  I  aven,ort;  with  an  Answer,  etc.     Cambri<lKe.   ,66;   IJn' 
juncfon  wth  J.   .Mael,d.l     (.5)  A  Brief  Relation   .    .       of  the  Lonr!  V 
amon«  the  Indians,  ete.     [n.d.  and  n.  p.)     (,o)  Sermons  on  .  Pete.      P, 
Journal.     Now  for  the  first  time  printed  from  the  Original  manuscript 
Youn«  s  C  n,n,eles  of  the  First  Planters.     ,846.     (,,s)  jturnal  of  R    S't 
I63>     H.shfe  and  death,  ,670.     Col.  Dorchester  Anti...  Soc.  No.  3.     ,8.0 

AnAnswer to  wo  Quesfon-,:  (.)  Whether  does  the  Power  of  Church  Govlrr 
belong  to  all  the  People,  or  lo  the  Elders  Mnn.>     (,)  ^-hether  doel  anv  Ph 
Power,  or  rmy  Power  of  the  Keys  bel,.„«  to  the  Pec  le  etc        7,.      nJ 
tion  with  I    Mather.,     (.0)  In  manuscript:  TuJ^^^S^-^^l 
provmg  U,at  Infants  ought  to  be  baptized;  Observations  and  Arguments  a^s, 
mg  our  Government  o    Christian  CI,urches;  Answers  to  21  QuestTons  from 
Gen.  Court  at  Hartford  to  that  at  Boston;  Sura  of  70  Sermons:   In  the  1^^, 
Antiquanaa  Society  Lib.  Worcester,  Mass.  ^nineAmerK 
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Mather  Increase.  The  Life  and  death  of  that  reverend  man  of  God.  Mr  Richa 
MatlKT.  Teacher  of  the  Church  in  Dorchester  in  .Vew-EnMand  Can,hri,l 
i6;o.     Another  edition,  with  title.  Life  and  D..th  of  ^t^^rTtll 

Walker.  WiUiston.     Ten  .\cw  England  Leaders.     1901. 

VII.    Increase  Mather  (1639-1723) 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  preparing  a  <Iefinitive  list  of  the  writings  , 
Increase  and  Cotton   Mather  are  practically  insuperable      After  nJ" 
amount  of  work  by  the  most  painstaking  antic .uari^   t  I  HM       a^yT^^^^^ 
particular  that  o    Cotton   Mather-remains  somewhkt  muddled      tL  list 
here  pnnted  of  the  works  of  Increase  Mather,  has  been  compressed  from  t 
elaborate  bibliography  published  in  J.  L.  Sibley's  Harvarrl  cL,^,    ?  , 

mented  by  checking  other  lists.  ^  ^  Graduates,  suppk 

A.    Separate  Works 

rZ     Tf  The?r  n,  nTT  f  ""  '""^''"^"^  ""''"'"■    Etc.    London, 
\    H        -p  ,    f^  '^"^"^  "^  "'-'''  R'^^^-crcnd  Man  of  God,  Mr    Richard 

Mather.  Teacher  of  the  Church  in  New-England.     Cambridge.  ,670      (3)  T 
the  Church  an<l  Inhabitants  of  .Northampton  in  X.E.     Cambridge   ,6  .       P:. 

s:^::^- ;  ir'NeSs::;rt ^t ;r ^k 'i '^-r ^^'^^-^^ 

elsI^^tlSrei    frV       r'T''"';     ^^^  S^'""°ns  Wherein  is  shewed   .    .    .What 

67T      n<,         T  ^'^'^■•/•-"S'""^  '°  "P^'^t  a  Day  of  Trouble.     Etc.     Cambridge. 

S      Lin  ;T  U-^'T  ""T^^  •''""'  Conversion.  Delivered  in  Sundry  Ser- 

Re  tr      P    r   •  -"'t   ^■''■""''  "'-  -°"'^°".   '674-     Boston.  ,721.     ^7!  fo  the 

KCaa.r.     Fic.::;cu  to  b.  1  orrey's  E.xhortation  unto  Reformation.     Boston.  1674. 
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V  V  EnKland  Concerning  the  Subject  of  LuL'&r  ^"''  ^""^''''^^  "^ 

Cnlkctcl  partly  out  of  tlie  Printed  R.x.i.".;,"      <^"mmunion  of  ChurdRN 

-np'^  of  t„.  Fi,,,  ,„j  ^,„^,^.  ,;^:;  ',^  ^n  ■  etJr  ';t  "^  '"^'  ^'"«'-'  S:: 

ImdKC,  1675.     (,o)  The  Timp«  rf  *^fw-En>;IisIi  Cluirches-  etr      r- 

;wf-. ... .:,«; »«  pIw  nr;«i:r,"',;'  <="'■  ^>'^<^ 

Ifar  .ur,  an.l  nine  ,ncn  hurt  et  )"  ^T  ''T  "^  ^  ^'^--l  ^vas  blown  u,"ii  ' 
ti-  OraSem^on  (Preachej  ^^^  °"  S ''^^  (">  The  Wicked  nip! 
murt!,ered  their  Master).  Wherein  is  e l J  T,  T"  ''■"''  '••^"•"'"'-  "ho  had 
l.n„,  ,m.,me  y  Death.     Boston.  1675    ^'^  '/''<""  '"  "i^'^^'Jnes.s  doth 

D.aLc.     Boston  and  Albany,  ,362.     („)   a  '  r  ""•'  ""^  '""•«'•  '-y  Samuel  G 
W.tants  of  New-England.?;  hearken  to  th  T^  Exhortation  To  the  In 

D.>p™sations,  etc.     Boston,  ,67"      A  rer  HntT  °??^  '"  '"'^  '^'^'  -'^  P    -" 
.  n  of  the  Troubles  which  have  hapncid  i    S  e  .hn^n""  '^"^     ^'"^^  '^  R^'"' 
;/     :  i5r  '?'  ^"'^  '"'4  '°  'he  Year  16  5     w£n  t,^  ""^""  "^  ''>e  Indians 
f  ''"•  ^"'hans  to  cutt  off  the  EnRlish   and  /h„  /"-' ^'"'-''l"^'"'  Conspiracyes 

<i-pp..mting  their  devices,  is  deSre:j  To/etr  -1"''  P^""*^^'"-  "^  God.'i" 
c'-nc.r,„ng  the  Prevalency  of  Prayer  e"tc  BosI  ^"l'  ""  ""'''"«''  ^i-ouVs" 
co-se  ,s  paged  separately,  with'  he  Llo!  ':"•/,  ''•,  '"""  "'*'"-'  «  ' 
D.  ou,se  Concerning  the  Prevalency  of  Sr'A^^^^  (,5)   ,^„   ^.^ 

En^lands  late  Deliverance  frona  the  Rage  ofl,  •  n  T"  •'  '^"-""'''^  '^at  Xew- 
tPrayor.  Boston,  ,677.  (,6)  RenewS  of  ctena!  ?,  "'  "'  ""  ^"""^^  •'^n-ver 
A-Xv,„,  or  distressed  Churches.  Etc  Bos  «"  "  ^''^  ''T'  ''"'>'  '"'^"'"f'-nt  on 
rnmrafon.  Or  A  Sermon  Wherein  Godly  Parents  ""  /''^  ''"-^-  ^"^  ^'^^  ^--r 
^;  V.  for  the.r  Children,  etc.  Cambridge  rcTs  n  ^"™"^"^"'^  '"  ^^^  -"' 
t-T.i  m  pression  appended  to  no.  ,g  I  Th)  t  lu  ^  "'  '^'9-  '^^S-  (The 
s^wn,!  impression  of  E    Mather-    q    ■    ^    I        ""^  ^"""i"^-     Prefixed  to  fh! 

■on,  Ora  Discourse  Wherin  is  shewed  7"""'  f"^  ^"^-'••ding  Ge„L! 

'■^;-'aIiy  as  to  those  that  are  the  C^dren '.nH  p""'""^'"^  ^""S'''- -^f  ^^P«^tasie 
™n™t  for  God  in  their  Generat  on     E  "  ""1^"'''^  "^  '^^^  -  "avc  been 
ou-e  Concerning  the  Danger  of  Apostesy   et      n'  f '''  "'^-     ^'^^  ^  ^is 
P."-nof  no  -9,  printed  separatcIv.jSl,;efIce.r^^^  '^he  second 

'  R^'lonnafon  With  the  Expedients     V        ^"'^  ^'='"'' "f-The  \eccssitv 
•V-;r«M  upon  by  the  Elders  tnMM         '"^'^^''^"t  thereunto,  asserted 
■^ynod  at  Bostc".  .    .     tept    xo     6^^  ?'  ""  ^''"-'^^  asscmS  in  the 
;-k  of  I.  M.j     (,,)  T      Div  ne  R  "ht  ;.f  f  ?'°"'  '^79.     [Probably  largelv      e 
-n  Scnpture  and  Antiquity     S^    /fit    f'fr'^  ''"'^^'^'^  -'I  I^-  d 
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Whcrem  «  shewed.  That  fearful  Sights  and  Sl^ns  in  Hcn""n  are  the  Pre^i, 
Rrcat  Calam..K..  at   hand.     I).K,„n.    ,6H,.    ,6.3.      |T,,e  second  in!„r.  5' 

Nc  Sutor  ultra  Crc,,Mam.     (.8)  I)i.,ri!,a  dc  .si,no  F.lii  H,„ninis.  ct  do  S  ■ 
Mcss.ae  Advontu;  etc.    Amst.  l.xlami.  ,(„s..     (.,)  ti,c  Latter  SiKn  I  )iscour 
.    .    .   W  heroin  IS  showod,  that  the  Vuieo  „f  (•.,„1  in  Si.-nal  Prm-i  I  n 
c..ht  to  he  Hoarknod  unt„.     ,n,.t..n,.  U.S.,  U,^:'' ^:t^^^;Z:, 
eluded  m  no  3J.1     (3")  Prao.ioal  Truths  TondinK  to  Pron^ote  the  Po  vc"o 
hness   .    .    .    Dohvered  „,  Sun.lry  Sorm-ms.     13..ston,   ,6«..     A  seo„nd  ed 
same  year      (3.)  A  Sermon  Wherein  is  shewed  that  the  Church  .'.f  cj  i    . 
t.mes  a  Subject  of  Great  Persecution   .    .    .   (Xoasioned  hy  the  Tid  n-   0  V 

t^vl^Tr     V   r  'T'"'  !'"'  '^^""■^^^"'^ '"  '"^---    !>'«"-.  "'^^     ( 
KOMHTO   PVMr  'n     l\^"""  °''^""*^   Seasonable    Discourse.     .r-.S. 
KOMUTOIP.VHA       ,>  A  Discourse  Concerning  Cornet.;  Wherein  tl>e  N, 
c     Ma  ,ng  Stars  ,s  Enquire.!  into:  W.th  an  Ifistor.  al  Account  of  all  the  O, 
w  uch  have  appeared  from  the  Beginning  of  ,he  World  unt.;  tliis  prosen    Vci 
u    ■?,;:""•  ^  "™''  ""'■^'i'^":  =»"'!  t'l-'  K.  rnarkable  Events  which  hVve     I 
.n  the  World,  so  far  as  they  have  been  by  Learned  Men  Ob  cr v         iM  ," 
Sermons  Occasioned  by  the  late  Blazing  Stars      Boston  if.St      iV  „  / 
arenos..6and.;.l     London.  .8„.     (m)  To;hc  Re!::  Jr  Tn  eS  toTw 

lea   or  to  Life  of  Dyiiig  R.,i«i,.n.     Boston.  ,683.     ...S)  An  Arrow  a':  il 
f.me  md  Promiscuous  Dancing.     Drawn  out  of  the  Quiver  of  the  Scripture 
the  Mini>ters  of  Christ  at  Boston,  etc.     [Written  bv  I   \' 1     nl,Z 
(36)  The  Doctnne  of  Divine  Providence. 'o,:::ra;;!;  a,   ^;'ed"r^s;Sy': 
mons  on  Several  other Subiects.    Boston.  ,684.    ProbablV  re-issu  d  the"    e. 
(.17)  An  Essay  for  the  Recording  of  Illustrious  IVovidoncvs:  Wherein  anTcco 
s  given  o    many  Remarkable  and  very  .Memorable  Events,  which  have  t 
hi.  last  Age;  Lspocially  in  .\ew-England.     Boston.  ,684.     Re-issued  the^ 
xar.     Reprintcl  under  title.  Remarkable  Providences  lUustrative'f    he  S 
D.ays  o   American  Colonization.     With  Intro,!,  bv  C.eorge  OfTor      LonL   i 

abuses,  lies  and  slanders  of  I  '^^  S' his  boo"'  ,S.^"r^^^ 
London.  .69..  (38)  The  Greatest  .Sinners  Exhorted  a^l  Enco'uraged  TrCome 
n  ■  .«;      T":'  "■'"'  ^  ^'''°'''"'  «''""^"'«  I^'-iy  "f  Judgement      r, 

ii^.n,.  .8  J  ,0)  A  se™' ^steais^bft^^St- :-of^s:;'f;:; 

wit  out  the  sermons.  appen^K.  to  the  Wonders  .!f  Pr:^.:::::"'^  A^^ 
History  of  .  .  .  Remarkable  Penitents  That  have  been  Executed  at  Tvlurr 
etc      Lond.^.  i69o[>l.     [Given  in  Sibley,  and   Evans.  Amer.  Bib   as  i^',     L 

Ston  S       ;  M  a\  ■"'  ^;  T*-' '"  ^^"-England.  etc.    London.  .68; 

^oston,  1688.     (4  >)  A  Nanahve  of  the  Miseries  of  New-England  Bv  Reason  of  a^ 
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.V.|.....     Un.lon    .,,,.    Ke.i,ssuo.J  with  J,i„rc  ,„Vo^'''—  t""^"';""-  '  '  " 
En,:l,.h,  inc.  MatlKT'sMaKnalia  iii   „«•  tho  „r    ,  ^'"    Transluu-,]  into 

",  iw..     noston.   ,K69.     R..iss,    in  r*^   '''"''''''''''"  *"^^n<Ir'«  Tracts 

an  .!,  n  IKrucImUcn  Hcrm  Johann  Leu  In  ^.l"/";'"^"'"'  ""  '^'-EnKoland 
!.u^!\•in,li.■atc.lFr.„uhcl•nju.stAsnorsil■s,;n  '■''•'''•     ^•»-»^  '^'^■^-Kng- 

!>y  ■■n.c  late  CunsiacTati,,ns  I'rcton  InT  "T     .f  '  '''^'"''''^■^™^       tluTc, 
--  "vro  Taken  fn.n.  them  n;      l^  :t'o  '  ,Sr  D    f  "'^'  '>^'^'^^  '"  ''"-  ^ •"'' 

V>"  !...a-n  .,f  Ne..En«Ian.I.  frln  'the  Vile  As  ,trsf  n    r    ''"^'•^'  "•  '^-     (■'•^'  ^ 
Ry ..  Lit.  A.l.lress  of  a  Faction  tlu-rr  \vh  '  , '^'•'"'^^'""■^  Cast  ..pon  that  Country 

'•  '-■:'""■  in  Boston.  Uu^^^^^'' ^TT';'''^'''^''^"^  ^^'^^^^^^^ 
'<"■  f  1  >.-,urse  Coneemii-  the  u^lSness  of  the  r  '"  ^  ?^'-^'  "'  '^-  (-f^^  A 
•''■  '-'yin.  the  Hand  on.  .In,,  KissT,  re  B^Lt  in'r''"''"^'^''"'"^'''''' -^ 
;■'■'■'•.  '"f^.  (4-)  A  Brief  Rela.ic'n  of  t  ^ttate  .i  v'""?-"  °"-^'""'  ""^'^^ 
n  -,„■„«  of  that  Plantation  To  the  Presen  \W  ,r«  •^"^^-^"«'^"J.  From  the 
r!  "-'-"•>'•,  Lon.,on,  .6«.,  Also  in  MaTs  H  t '  Soe'co  ,"  \'^'""  ^':  "  ^--'" 
Truts,  IV.  \o.  ii;  ami  in  th.^  Amlros  Tracts  „   .  /  '  ^'"-  '>^'  '"  f^e's 

|>-i-H.n.  Merehants.  an,l  Inh  .it.Jn"  of'  i.  t  'n  ^'"^^  V'  ""'^"^^''""  "^  '"« 
"'  ^•'■".  "-s-^.  [Attribute,!  to  I.  M.  TuZ  "  ^^  ""=  ^"""^-y  a-ljaeont. 
' f  V.u-i: n«Iand.  ,r.  6.;  an,!  in  An, In/s  Trtt  T"^  ^T"""^  '"  ^'^''^''^  ''-'• 
'  f  NVu-i: n«!ish  Affairs,  This  is  I'ul  J?  '  '^  .^'''^  ^'^^^  ^''•^•-"'  ■'^''''te 
'-'•     '■>  the  An,lr.,s  Tracts,  ,,.,,rR^^  Boston. 

(■h.,r„.rs  helouKins  to  the  se -era!  "Cor  k  .tfon?'^n\  r"  P""'^""'^tion  of  t!,e 
T!i.  An,Iros  Tracts,  n.  22,      (.,)  r"  '  ""    "i"  '^^"-EnKland.     ,689  [?J.     I„ 

n.!  n.n.  to  the  Massa^lsi-t  ^t^^-f-^"^  ^i  the' ^Li; 
An.Ins  Tracts.  „.  223.     (52)  "ScverJpr  ,"*''''''"''•     '^^9  [?].     In   the 

!-■•••  [.Voted  for  ,'690  by  C  MiSefTn  v't""^  '"  "''^  ''^'^^<^  ^^  ^^^-^-S- 
i-:.f  Account  concernl^.  Seve;.!  of  S'  "  '"f  ''f /'^  ^^'"^'^•^  '^^  I-  W-1  (53)  1 
t.  .n  at  the  Court  of  Engtand    \ntlf Sol  P  f  N-vEngland.  their  NeJJia- 

•■;  tl.^'  Colony  of  MassachuTet'ts!     SI  e.^nfTS       °"  '  P  '''"^  ^"^^'^  ^""^'^'^ 
what  arc  tliereiu  contained,  coul,!  not  at  this  Tin,"    '  .•      T^'''  Priviledges  than 
f-;-l.Mhere.    London.  ,69,.     In  The  Vnd  J  ^ 'f '""""^' '''^  ^^^'^'^^^^ 
J.Flavcirs  Exposition  of  tL  AssLll!efcateeh  "      V"' '''•     ^''^  ^^^'^^^  '- 
M>.n,e  Concerning  evi!  Spirits  iCll!-      Ir      T'  "^''^-     ^55)  Cases  of  Con- 

f-'-iitinsuehasl^reaecu^S';,    ZtTrLf'";,^'?'^'^^^^^^ 

^n;,t„rcs.  Ifiston-,  Experience  an,l  thn  1    ?  Considered  according  to  the 

'-.  vm.     Lon,l,-.;,  le'ir  Sin!       /o"'''"'=f  l"^'?">-Le-nedn,en      Bos- 

f  "-I-S  of  the  Invisible  Woru''  London    "sVr  -f  "'""^'^  "''"^  ^-  ^^'^'f^^^'^ 
A  rurth,T  Account  of  tlie  Trv-^Is  r^>f\^     ^''''^'y  °^  ^'^  '^"thors.     (,6) 

--a.i,,„sOfaPers,;  who  Jstp:„   ;:pr^  ''''^"^■^-    ^^'^'^  ^"e  Ob! 

^^  -  '-^  -re  first  taken  into  ExamC  on  T^'r^l'"''-^  "'^'^"  '"^  -^f'-'^'^ 
-n. c  Concerning  Witchcrafts  [no    S  Wri"    "  f'^f '^^  ^^^  °f  Con- 

Ministers  of  Xew-England.  I^ndon  ie.n  r:  •  L''"  f  "'^  ^^^""^  of  the 
;-  '■.c  Invisible  World.  Lond.on  1862  f^trrr  '""'  "^^  ^'"'^^'"'^'^  ^^'""'^'^^ 
C-">.ll,.s.    Discoursed  in  a  Sc.^on  tea  SfnThrl-^''^"'"^'  °^  ^"-''-e 

'■■  Boston.  .693.  [Preface  contai^fa  lli  aUon  ;r"i'' ''°''™°"^' 
^'•J^cfs  agent  in  England  nnd  is  re-ZJ^r     \    ,        "^  '"^  '^""duct  as  \fassa- 

J..  Lament  Of  Several  EmiLl^tD^^stf  Th" C^^^^^^^^^^^  V^'^^'  ^""^     ^''^  ^^^^ 

A  Pastors  Power.    Etc.    Boston,  ,693.     (59)  xf^^^^^^  Concerning 

VOL.  ,-,6  ^"^      ^^^^  ^°  *"^  Reader.    Prefixed  to  S. 
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Wilhrd';  I>oclri:ic  <,f  the  Covenant  ..f  Ri-di-rnption.  noston,  169^.  (60)  C!i 
tian  R.'.t.lcr.  i'rcliM-.|  to  V.  Makeniir's  Answer  .0  (5.  Kl-iiWh  I.ihel  Bost 
lf.')4.     (SiKncl  l.y  1.  M.  an.l  f-.ur  ,.(!hts.1     (f,,)  The  Answer  u(  Several  Mi„i  i 

in  an.l  near  ll.dnn,  T-.  tliat  ( 'a f  Cons,  ienee,  Whether  it  is  Lawful  f.,ra  Min 

Marry  his  Wives  ,,wn  Si.l,  r?     H.,str,n,  i(-,v  I?""-     [Si^ne.l  hv  I.  M.  and  s« 

others.!    (^>.')  T..  ih.-  [<ra,!.  r.    I'relixe.1  f.  C.  Mather's  Jnhannes  in  Kr.nio   '  I), 

tin.  l(,oy     (I'V  :-'l-inn  Adviee  U,  Yo„nK  Men  N.-t  I,,  Walk  in  the  Waves  .,f  ih 

Heart,  etr.     li  .  Lm,  ,u,,y     (,,4)  An>;.l„Kraphia,  Or  A  Diseu.irse  ConierninL'  t 

X.ili.re  and  P..w.r  ,,f  the  Il-ly  Angels,  and  the  Creat  HenefU  whieh  the  Tr 

Fearers,. r  (  mk!  keeeivehy  tluir  Ministry   .    .    .    To  which  is  ad.led,  A  Semi, 

omeernniK'  the  Sin  an,l  Misery  of  the  Fallen  Angels:  Also  a  I)is,,uisiti.,n  eoncer 

iMn  AMneheal-ApiMniions.     n,.ston,  if..j6.     (6.,)  A  l)is(iui,iti.m  concerninL'  AnL-. 

leal  Ajipantn.ns,  in  eases  of  cnscienec,  cte.     Boston,   1696.     [Bouml  with  n 

64.1     ((>(,)  A  Case  ..f  C.mscienee  ('..neernifiK'  Fating  of  ni,K«l.  Consi,lered  ar 

Answe,.,!      Boston,  1697.     (f,7)  A  I  >ue,.ur  e  Concerning  the  Uncertainty  of  tl 

T  inu's  „f  Men,  An-l  The  Necessity  of  l.ein-  IVeparcl  for  Sn,l,len  ChanRes*  De.ill 

IMivere.1  m  a  Semion   .    ,    .   On  Oeeasi„n  ,,f  the  Smlden  Death  of  TwoSchoIai 

belonKinK'loHar%-ar,lColle,lKe.    Boston,  K,.,;.    («..S)  The  Fj.istle  Dnlicatory     T 

t.ie  C  hureh  at  Cani!,ri,l«e  in  Xew-FnKlaml,  .in,l  T,.  the  Students  of  the  Collclc 

there.     PrefiNol  to  C.  .Mather's  Fcelesiastes  or  Life  ,.f  J.  Mitehel.     Boston   16./ 

(69)  Davi.l  Serving  His  Generation   .    .    .   Oeeaiondhv  the  Death,  of  the  Rcve! 

on,l  Mr.  John  lia.ly.  etc.     Boston,  K«;8.     (70)  MasukkenukecK  .Matcheseaenv,, 

WequetooK  ka!,  W  utlooanat,«.K.  etc.     Bosl,„i,    Ifxj8.     [Five  sermons  of  I    M 

translate.1  .nf,>  In,lian  l,y  S.  Danforth.J     (7,)  A  Faithful  Advice  (rotn  sever.i 

Ministers  of  the  Gos,,el,  relatins  to  DanKers  that  may  arise  from  Imt)ostcrs 

I  ,-ston.  [if-wl.     (7..)  The  Folly  of  Sinning,  Opened  &  Applye,!.  In  Two  Sermons 

Occasioned  by  the  Con<Iemnation  of  one  that  was  Executed  at  Boston 

on  .Vovetnher  17th.  1698.     Boston,  1699.     (73)  The  Surest  way  to  the  GreatesI 

H,.n,.urr  Discoursed  m  a  Semion,  Delivered  In  tlic  Audience  of  the  Ear! 

of  I!,ll..m,,nt,cte.     B,.ston,  iC.j.j.     (74)  To  the  Reader.     Prefixed  to  s!  Willar,r< 

cnl  „l  the  Times.     nost,.n,  lUj,).     Lon,l„n.  I7,kj.     (7,,)  Two  Plain  an.l  Practical 

Discourses  Concerning  I.  Ilanlness  of  Heart   ...    II.  The  Sin  and  Danger  „f 

Diso  ,e,hence  t,,  the  Gospel.     Lon,Ion,  l(,>,,j.     (76)  To  the  Reader.     Prefixed  to 

C.  Matlicr  s  I- xcrlasling  G.isp.'l.     ,699  l-^.     (77;  The  Order  of  the  Gospel,  Pro- 

fesscl  and  I'racti.,c.,l  l,y  the  Cluirches  ,;f  Christ  in  Xew-Enfiland.  Justificnl,  by  the 

Scripture,  an,l  by  t!ie  WiiiiuK's  of  many  Lc.arncl  men,  etc.    Boston,  1700    Re- 

pnntci  the  s.anc  year  in  Boston  an.l  L<w.lon.    (.\nswered  by  T.  Woolbridge  and 

'Min.lry  .Ministers  of  the  Gospel,"  in  the  Gospel  Order  Revived,  printed  in  New 

T...rk.  1700,  bccui-e  tin-  mnuence  of  the  Mathers  with  the  printers  closed  the 

B.,st.m  press.)     (7s)  The  Bksse.l  Hope,  An.l  t!,c  Glorious  Appearing  of  the  Great 

GodourSavi,,ur,   .    .    .   Opcne.l  &  Applyed.  in  Several  [six]  Sermons.     Boston, 

1701.      7.»)  AC,  .lUrt„,n,  ( )f  Some  Of  the  Many  OfTen.sive  .Matters,  Contained  in 

a  Pamphlet.  Ent.iul.-.l,  The  Order  of  the  Gos];el  ReWved.     Boston    1701      [See 

no.  77  above.)     ts,.)  A  Discourse  Proving  that  the  Christian  Religion,  Is  the  only 

True  Rehgum:  Wlicrein.  The  necessity  of  Divine  Revelati..n  is  Evince.1,  in  several 

Sermons.     Boston,  .70.-.     (8.)  The  Exeelleney  of  a  Publick  Spirit  Discourse.!:  In 

a  Serm.,n,  Prcat  !,e<l  in  t!ie  Au.hencc  ui  tlic  General  Assemblv,  etc.     Boston   1702 

(8-')  The  Gh.nnus  Throne:  Or.  A  Sermon  Concerning  The  Cdory  of  the  Throne  of 

Uie  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Winch  is  nr>w  in  Heaven,  and  shall  quicklv  be  seen  on  The 

tarth.     Bost..n,  1702.     [Appen.led  to  no.  83.]     (83)  Ichabod.     Or,  A  Discourse, 

S  lewmg  what  Cause  there  is  to  Fear  that  the  Glory  of  the  Lord  is  Departing  from 

Not"'."""!-!"   '  1  \..i:..,.-  .  1   •  -   T*  r*    -n  r  p. 

'''^■'■'-     L)...vvrvaiij  iv.uocrmons.     Boilon,  1702.     (84)  The  Righteous 
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^'  m  A  nir-siriR:  Or.  Roasnn.il.lo  Truths  Eneoura>;inR  unto  F.iitli  nivl  Prnycr  In 
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i ,  u  Kreat  Evil.     1 1 1.  That  every  Man  in  the  World  is  j;..inK  into  !■  ternity.    Doston, 
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,      ■  '•  ■ ••■    '•'    -.  •■•-•-.      i--j:iu:;n,  I70S. 
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especially  during  his  years  abr^d)  ^^  ""^ ''"'''  °°  ^^  '^^' 

Calamy,  E.     Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  t 
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VIII.    Cotton  Mather  (1663-1728) 

t  JeSlte  '^!^^:;:;Z'!:'^£^f  "-^  -"P-ed  from 
been  checked  with  other  ifsts.  and  upward!  of  '^l"""^"'^  .^'^^uates.  It  has 
noteworthy  of  which  are  thos;  recover^  b^  Profl  ^^^/'"^^  ^^ded.  the  most 
tnlo.!  Some  Lost  Works  of  CoUorSathef  ThT  ^f  ?^'' '"  ^'^  ^'"^^^  ^ 
plentiful  share  of  errors  which  have  escapt]  the  I?.  I'st  doubtless  contains  a 
.s  content  to  leave  it  so,  in  the  conviction^h 't  m^orH  "^''Tl  ""^'^^^'^^  he 
expended  upon  the  work  of  catalo^^nl  f^  ''^  Vr  •  *""^  ^"^  ^^""^  have  been 
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Chnst,an  Aera  MDCLx.x.xni.  etc  Boston  iL  (Tl  S'  '^'  ^""^  °^  '''' 
to-b.-dcplored  Death  of  that  Ne^^Z-t   T' f  ^^^  ^"  ^'^  °"  the  Much- 
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r>.mstable,  1811.  (n)  Small  OfTprrrl  "ff  of  Children;  etc.  London.  1689. 
JiMcrness.  Four'Sstut?,'  t  .'^rfo:,''r68r'p  °^^':^'^^'^™le•in  th'e 
Resolved  Christian,   irno      f  ,o^  t■.H^  ^       \    Reprinted  under  title  The 
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memoratal  .         in  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon  .    .   .  particularly  in  the  remark. 

revolutions  of  Providence  which  are  everywhere  the  matter  of  present  obser 

tion:  ^ith  ...  an  account  of  some  very  stupendous  accidents,  which  h; 

lately  happened  in  France  ...  To  which  is  added  a  Sermon  [no.  18]  W 

a  short  Narrative  of  several  prodigies,  which  New-England  hath  of  late*  had 

alarms  of  Heaven  in.     Boston,  1690.     (20)  Balsamum  Vulnerarium  e  Scriptu 

or  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  a  Wounded  Spirit.     Boston,  1691.     (21)  Good  Souldi 

a  great  Blessing.    Boston,  1691.     (22)  Some  Considerations  on  the  Bills  of  Cre( 

now  passing  in  New-England,  etc.    Boston,  16.;,.     [An  anonymous  pamph 

ascnbcd  to  CM.  by  Trumbull.]     (23)  Fair  Weather.    Or  Considemtions  to  E 

pel  the  Clouds  and  Allay  the  Storms  of  Discontent,  etc.     Boston,  1691      I 

issued  the  same  year.     1694.     (24)  Late  Memorable  Piovidences  Relating 

Witchcrafts  and  Possessions,  etc.     3ec.  impression,  London,  1691.     (25)  Lit 

Flocks  Guarded  against  Grievous  Wolves,  etc.    Boston,  1691.  [An  attack  ud 

the  Quakers.]     (26)  The  Old  Man's  honour;  or,  the  hoarv  head  found  in  the  way 

Righteousness.    Boston.  1691.     (27)  Ornaments  for  the  Daughters  of  Zion     ( 

the  Character  and  Happiness  of  a  Vertuous  Woman.    Cambridge,  1691    i6c 

London   1694.    Boston,  n.  d.  [1741].     [Listed  in  Evans'  Amer.  Bib.  as  first'iss^ 

in  1692.]     (28)  A  Scni)tural  Catechism,  etc.    Boston,  1691.     (29)  Things  to  1 

Lookd  for.     Discourses  on  the  Glorious  Characters,  With  Conjectures  on  tl 

Speedy  Approaches  of  that  State,  Which  is  Reserved  for  the  Church  of  God  in  tl 

Latter  Dayes,  etc.    Cambridge,  1691.     (30)  The  Triumphs  of  the  Refoiiued  R 

ligion,  in  America.    The  Life  of  the  Renowned  John  Eliot  .  With  some  A. 

count  concerning  the  late  and  strange  Success  of  the  Gospel,  etc.    Bostoi 

1691.    London.  1691.  1694,  1820.     Reprinted  in  Magnalia,  iii,  170.     [2d  « 

issued  with  the  title  The  Life  and  Death  of  the  renown'd  Mr  J.  Eliot,  who  w= 

the  first  preacher  of  tiic  Gospel  to  the  Indians  in  America  .    .    .  carefully  coi 

rected.     London,  1691.]     (3,)  Blessed  Unions.    An  Union  with  the  Son  of  Go 

by  Faith.  And  an  Union  in  the  Church  of  God  by  Love.  etc.    Boston,  1692      (32 

Essay  concerning  Witchcraft.    Letter  to  John  RicTiards.    Boston,  1692     Re 

printed  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Col.,  xx.xviii.  39,.     (33)  A  Midnight  Cry.    An  Es 

say  for  our  Awakening  out  of  a  Sinful  Sleep,  etc.    Boston.  1692.     (34)  Optanda 

Good  Men   Described,   and  Good  Things  propounded,  etc.     [Two  semions. 

IJoston.  1692      (33)  Prcparatori-  Meditations  upon  the  Day  of  Judgment.    Bos 

ton.  1692.     (36)  The  Day,  and  the  Work  of  the  Day.    Boston,  1693.    [Fast  daj 

sermon  in  tunc  of  drouglit.]     (37)  Preface  to  C.  Morton's  Spirit  of  Man.    Boston, 

I693.     ,3.,)  Rules  for  the  Societies  of  Negroes.     [Boston,  1693.]     With  introd, 
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by  0.  H.  Moore,  1888.    fio)  A  Tr,,.  a 

Confessions,  Condemnations  and  l^Lti^^Tf  H  '"'J*^^'^'  E'^aminations. 
London.  ,693.  (40)  Unum  NecianuT  '  oZT  ^ ''"''''•  ''  ^<=-.  etc 
Ropcneration.  Boston,  i6Qa  rTTTw  •'  "  r'  ""^  ^^'"''•^  ^"d  Necessity  of 
..urses.  Occasioned  by'a  Sent 7Sr^^^^^^  .    .    .  I„  tS  °J 

factors,  etc.  Boston,  1693.  (^)  XV^t^' h  T  '^  °'' ^""^ '^rihappy  Male- 
Enn  Jy  the  Leisure  of  theXterlr  ZgC'SoT:-  ^■•-*--  HoJ  t 
The  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World  nh=l  .^  ^' ''''^-  ^o^ton,  1693.  (4^) 
Xumber  andtheOperatio„s!f°ttD?wrer"^^^^  .  upon  the  N^ure, ^Se 
and  London,  1693.  3d  cd.  much  abridgS  Boston  JT'  ',"^^-  '^-  ^-  Boston 
with  L  Mather's  Account  of  ,,  ^^"""*;'^' °°ston  and  London,  1691.    Re  ;„,.^ 

0.d  Author.    LondoTJsV.     lZV:,V^:sTt'''^^^^^ 
^y  S  P  Fowler.    Cambridge,  fsS  Stion  cri?"".T"'''"^^''  '=''=••  ^'^h  notes 
Delta]  in  Bibliogmphical  Tracts    no  p"'"''^ ''^  ^''^^'^^  Deane  [/,..„</ 

•r«c.iinaSermon,etc.    Bost^X      (4sTtI°X%   ^^^  ^^^'>^  R^"^-" 
A  Recapitulation  of  wonderful  pkssa.^s  ^^^^    •    /!  I''  ""*°^  °^  New-England 
Afflictions,  of  New-England.    BoS!T694  '  fS  "f   T  T '""°"^'  ^"'^  ''^^  ^«  "^e 
tKTofMass^   Pub.Col.Soc.ofMass.xvi;  £  ,     //Jr^'^  ^'^' O^^-' Fron- 
dom  of  the  Devil.    .Seasonable  Discou^i  '   o^l  ^^^  ^^""""^  "P°"  '^e  King- 
MenG^tifie  the  Grand  Enemy  orS^oTSS^V   V  I^^'^'''^-.  Wherefn 
J.!ogu  Sacra:  The  Voice  of  the  Glorious  G^InheVh","'  '^'-     ^^7)  Bron- 
Rcpnntcd  m  the  Magnalia,  vi.  14      u/n  n     Z  '^^.^''"^der,  etc.    London,  169s 
etc.    Boston,   1695., 715       49)'Heloftn.^"'^f-    ^wo  Brief  Disc^uJi' 
(50)  Johannes  in  Eremo.     McmoS  r5  r      /''l'^  ^'^^^"*^-    Boston,  ij? 
C"tton  ...  Mr  John    Norto""     '      Jotn'wV''  "-""  °'  "    "    "  ^'^  J^h" 
P-t       .   .      And  Mr  Thomas  Ho;ker^te   ^^"t    'l  '   >  ^'^  J"''"   ^^^^^n- 
Magnaha,m.8.     (sO  Mather-Cdef  Sper  1;  vi^,  f  "I'   '^^^     R<^Printed  in 
M.  w,th  notes  and  criticisms  by  Robert  CaLf?  TTT'^.    [^lanuscript  by  C. 
Sx.  Proc.     Vol.  Ivii,  240-26S     Wifh  -f  J  J  ^^^^'-    Pri"t«Un  Mass.  Hist 

[Boston]  1695.  [See  no.  50.]  (sniObsPr^r^^  i'  '  •  ^I"- Mn  Wilson,  etc 
Q- -Mary,  etc.  Boston  i6gc  rZfp  f"'^'^  ^^^^  Life  and  Death  of  the  lite' 
Thomas  Hooker,  etc.      BoYto'nJ  ['£,     T^  ^-"S'^'---    Or.  The  Lif    of't^ 

-;•  London  ,695.  [Amo"„  SL  '  ^gr 't L 'fti 'T '^'"^  ^*"- 
C/.)TheChnstianThank-Offering.  A  Brief™  J  ^^^'"'P^^y^'^  Unmasked.] 
Thanksgiving,  etc.  Boston,  1696.  (57)  0^°""'/ n  "  ^^^'^^ °°  ^  Solemn 
Prov..i.26.  Boston,  1696.  (.8)  Arn^XfT  ^  ""  Oppression.  Serm.  on 
on  the-Necossa^  P-P-ties  ^iraSSs  off  S'-'r"^-  ^^-fDiscour" 
Servitude:  And  of  the  Methods  th^f Ih  li^l  ^  ^'''^^"'  '"  every-kind  of 
to  Obtain  such  a  Servant,  'bso;'  f^f  ^^^tT"  ''  ^  "^^^^  ^^^^^''^ 
to  lunk  upon.  [Election  sermon]  Boln  1606  /r"?i°'.^  ^^'^'^^^''^  P^^P'^ 
of  the  Reverend  &  ExceUent  Tnn=fi  x ,  ' ,  '  '  ^^^  Ecclesiastes.  The  Life 
-Work.    ABriefa^dtl-^Srup^^^^^^^^^  (6,)  Fail  h 

Boston,  1697.  (62)  Gospel  for  the^^r  BnS'  .  '"'''  °^  "'"  ^^^P^'-  ^tc. 
Ju<l«mcnt  and  Merey;  with  MemoraZs  on  '  '^\  ^'^^  Great  Examples  of 
-on,  the  Indians.  Boston.  1^7  [L."  eTbvThI  "  ''^^''^"'^-"S^  oi  Captives 
^ons  followed  with  Deliverances  wfth,  „  A  7  ^'  '^^''^  ^^^^  ""'""'a- 
^  ondcrful  Passages  relating  to  he  Capt.v-i';  anTn  r  '  ""'"""^  '^  ""'"^'^^^  °f 
Boston  1697.  The  Narrative  SS  n  H  a'*''"^,"'^' ""^^""^^  Swarton. 
■;  Patnam:  The  Life  of  His  ExSener^S ir  W.r  '''^"""'^"  ''•  '"•     (^5)  Pietas 

— ™.  [Boston.  ^7;';^^%J^^^ti^j^::^:^:^ 
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of  God  on  several  Sorts  of  OnFcndern.  etc.     [Two  sermons.)    Boston   1607 
panted  m  the  Magnalia.  v.  .3.     (68)  The  Thoughts  of  a  liying  i.    A 

f^   l^rTlv  "''"r  ''^,  "•'"^^' '"  '""^  ^^'  ^"""'-  "f  'hefr  Live  .     B 
1697.   (69)  The  Way  to  Excel.  Meditations,  Awakened  by  the  Death  of  the 

wiV^'r^'^'^'-'^''^'"     ^-'-.•'•97.     (70)  Th";  Boston  :„Eb 

leorint  Tnt    M  "^°"  ""'  ''^''^ ''  ^"^'""'  ^'^■-    [^^  ^'^""-•1    Boston 
Reprinted  in  the  Magnaha,  i,  30.     In  Old  S<.uth  Leaflets,     ni.  no  67-  B 

inf  M    't  ,      n    ,  "^'""*^  ="  ^'^I  E"^-     The  Life  and  Death  of  the  F 

end  Mr  John  Ba.ly   etc.     Boston.  ,698.      (73)  Mens  Sana   in   Corpo  0 

in  the  ini  I         Tu  b"'^'"'""'"-    -^^  "i-^t°^y  of  Remarkable  Oecurrc 
L  V         .^ J'""i,'''''''''  New-I- n.land  hath  had  with  the  Indian  SalvJes 

S  G  dLIo  ;«,'''Pp""^'  '"  "'^'  -''^^"^"^'  ^"'  57.  Boston.  .69^  Edit'c 
S  G  Drake.  862.  Repnnted  in  Narratives  of  the  Indian  Wars  167s- 
T  Chas.  H.  L.ncoln.  New  York.  ,9,3.  (76)  Observable  things.  "The  hi 
of  ten  y--  ron«l  away  under  the  grc.t  calamities  of  a  war.  with'lndiln  Sa, 
^  .  A  Sermon.  Boston.  1698.  [Listed  as  of  ,699  in  Brit  Mus 
Included  m  no.  75.J  (77)  The  Fait!,  of  the  Fathers.  Or.  The  Anides  o 
True  Rehg.on.  etc.    Boston.  1699.    (78)  A  Family  Well-Ordered      Or  a^  E 

Remarkablv  anf  r'  '\,^T"'  ''^'-  ^'°^  ^^"  "'^'-^  °^  ^-^^  Wos 
Kemarkably  and  Seasonably  detected,  in  the  Churches  of  New-Enriand 

t^iis  La";  !  f'^V  ^"^  fn'''  ''  '^''-    ^"  "■^'°^-  '^f  S°«''  Criminals  Execute 
h.s  Land,  for  Capital  Cnmcs:     With  some  of  their  Dying  Speeches  etc      Bo 

Great  P  T\1. '"  '.'^^^^^«-'-•  '-•  37-  («-^)  The  Serious  ChrfstiaL  Or  T 
Great  Pomts  of  Practical  Christianity,  etc.  London.  ,699.  (83)  Thi  tv  Im 
tant  Cases.  Resolved   .    .    .   bv  Several   P-mtnr^    o         n     /        ^"'"yta 

Cloud „, wi,„o„s.«ta BaiL'a oli  iS;,t;  ™  |S„"? V 

etc.    London.  1700.     (91)  A  Monitory  and  Hortatory  Letter   to  those  Fnl 

Thipltfo^om"'  ^r^'  New-England.    Or  Thirty-Three  Artides      '.   ' 

xicaven  hath  obliged  the  Hearty  Praises  of  His  New-English  Israd      IFIPnf; 

able  Religion.     Or.  The  Tnitl,  r,f  ♦!,=  r-i    •  .■       t,  ,■  .  ^^^'  ■'^easo 

Boston   i-oo      Ronrin     1  r  Clms.ian  Rdigion  Demonstrated,  et 

ily  Kdigion  Lrged.  London.  ,7,3.  (96)  The  Rdigious  Marriner.  A  brief  di 
Po      of  Ften,.n'  'T'""^''"-'"^"   '    "    "   which  mav  bring  them  to  tl 

TreResJ^.rChriT'""p      ''"'°"'  '""'■     [L-^^d  in  Sibley"  as  of',699.1     ( 

ur^;  O;.  Tlfe  "t  of"Y  '•'  1^"'^  rf''  '"^^^  ^"""^  People'hould  Thin 
.%.  ,  7  ^"'-  '"•'"'  "f  voiing  People  Tmprf.vrH  e*--  nr-*-,n  r-r^  irr 
A  Token  for  the  Children  of  New-England.     Or,  Som^  Examp'iro'f  ^iSTdrenl 
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A  Faithful  Advice  .  untot\Tch^ruJl^^^'''^^'^P^^^'^^^i'^g-    Or 

Dangers  that  .ay  arise  fro^ti^.S:Lt,t^^^^^^^^  ^^"^""^  '°  ^^^ 

iroo.    Reprinted  in  the  Masna!ia.v,.    o     7,„AV     ,    ^'^''-'^'^^    Boston, 
asuh  peantamwae  Indianog  .  An  kniln  \    T''<^'^°"'' ^"  ^hristiancue 

Boston.  ,700,  ,;o6.     (,o.)Ve  Youn.  AFa„'   >f      ,        ^n"'"""  ^"'^'«"«.  -'<=. 

American  Tears  upon  the  Lines  of  "Lg  "I  ^'■'"  ''°"'  '^'^'      ('°3) 

tlK.  Darkness  eome  upon  the  SlkChurde  in  f"^^  ^  "  '  "'^'°^  ° 
.ro..  (.04)  A  Christian  at  his  Calhng  Two  Brief  n''  '"'^  ^''"'  ^'^-  2°^'°". 
(.05)  A  Collection,  of  some  of  the  manv  off,  '""'''•■'■  '''•    ^°«'°n.  '70. 

Phlct.  entituled  The  Order  of  th  Gorpe7re S"  %"^"'"'  '^""'^'"'^  "'  ^  P^-"' 
1.  -M.1  (.06)  A  Companion  of  the  XStll  The  n-' ^  ""'^  '-^°'  """  "°-  ^^  ""'^'=' 
.Men  under  their  Afflictions,  ete  Boston  1  '^r  ?"'?J'"'^  "^'^  Comforts  of  Good 
.ru.  [Boston.x;o.,  [Apc;em;n  b^^s  ^ac^ToeatTL^^^^^^^^  •  r^™^"' 
London,  ,70,.  (109)  Some  Few  Remarks  upon  A  S«ndal  p  f "  *  "^PP^' 
Cn-crnment  and  Ministry  of  New-EndaT    w  ?f      ^"' ^°°''' ^S^'^^t 'he 

Detecting  the  Unparall•d^Liee&7al^hcS;ftJI?p'^  ""'^  ^°^"^  ^alef. 
Nanus  of  several  particular  Gentlemen  bThlm  .V  '^  ^°°^''  ^"'^  defending  the 
Boston.  1701.    [Cf.  no   „  1    f„,^Th    ^  ^      ^'"■*''"  '^'P"^'^  ^^d  abused  etc 

ofChristianity.ef;  BolL  7,'^'l":^rr''".'^'"^'^"^-  ^he  Winders 
T"..     ("2)YeYoungmansPresen.a   ve     Bo?  '''^'■°"^''=^-    ^°^'°". 

t'>.  Churches  of  the  Faithful:  BricR^TZnilTv  '''''•     ^"^^  ^"  Advice  to 
etc.     Boston    .70..      (04)  Anna  vfj^  S '^o/"^^^^^ 
Churches  of  New-England  have  undergone  in  the  W  u    J"^"^'^'  '"''''=''  '^e 

Country  have  had  with  the  Indian  laTvllr''' ^'j''^^  ^^e  People  of  that 
printed  with  The  Histoo^  of  King  PhU^^War  U  '^1^'^"^^'  V".  41.  Re- 
Boston.  186..  (115)  Cares  about  the  N^rllries^r'f'T  ^"'^^'^  tracts. 
offcnngMethodsandMotivesforParent.rrf'u  °^"'^^'^""^  •  ■  • 
ton.  iro..  (x,6)  Christianity! ^hriifeslT''"''^''"''""'^'^-  ^os- 
perlgnem.    .    .    .     With  Devout  and  itfulS  J''^)  Christianas 

Fire,  by  a  Christian  in  a  Cold  Season  Sittin7hnf.°"''  ^'^^^''^  ""^  of  the 
A  Letter  to  the  Ungospellized  Stkrio  s  etc  li.''''  ^"'°°'  ''°'-  ("«> 
Chnsti  Americana:  Or  the  EcclesiasTicLlH;!.  ,  k  "'  '^°'-  ("9)  Magnalia 
Ranting  in  the  Year  17.0.  Tnto  thel^^'S'I  ?-'=T^"S'^"'J.  ^^n,  its  First 
Re..suedintwovo.s.  H^tford anS^wl^L^t^'The 2'  """f"'  '^°^- 
T.  Robbms.  and  translations  of  foreign  auotltrnnlT"  r  t^""^  "^^^  "°*^  ^y 
'^.th  a  life  of  C.  M.  by  S.  G.  Drake  H.r^^^<f  ^^  V  ^-  ^^binson,  together 
(a  Quaker)  in  New-England  JudgS"  w.t'      '''    '^'^P"'^  ^°  ^^  G.  Bishop 

abuses  of  the  said  people,  in  his  late  Hi.tn^  f  m'  "  ^  ^"^"^'^'^^  to  C.  Mather's 
Masehi,.  Or,  The  Faithful  In^^etr  °^  ?,.^'^":  |"f "'''.  '='^-  '^o..]  (r.o) 
^nK'l,sh  Catechism,  etc.  Boston  ,702  '  V.Irw  ^  ^"''.^''^'•"s^^  ^Jpon  theNew- 
■Wllessly  and  Frequently  Absent  ther^^nl  "'°"'tory  Letter  to  them  who 

Boston,  ,70.,  17.2,77,8  fiilTv/  .,  T  T  ^'■°™  '^^  P"''"'^^  Worship  of  God 
-!-lc  Christian  Religif„:  S' ^-of  "-/"'rrv- ''"^^"^^^^"^'^^-'-"P  ^he 
A  Brief  Discourse  Conceminrsin;fn    /'.^^^ '^^'^essary  Admonitions  .  .      Or 

^-u,ndcHveredonrFa"L"  wZrn  TnT\  ^"•°"'  '^°"  ^'^^^  ^otes  of  a 
Pourtraiture  of  A  Good  Man  e  e     P     , '  "^  "°'  '"  ^^^"^)'  '702.    (125)  The 

;;:  'he  Glorious  Doc^nL  of'Graee  Ittl-'r-    ^"'^  ^  S™able Testify 
^-M,etc.   Boston.  .70..    r r. 7^841  1^0^?^?"/,^'^  ""'^™'"^  '«  '''^ 
fT,  1  he  Christian  Religion.  Ep  tomized  and  In     1    '^^  •  '''''' '"  ^^'"^  '"^^  ^°^e. 
«-on.  ,70.     ,.)  Agre.b£  A^^^t^rnJ  yIT  ^Xn.  .Sj 
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(129  The  Day  wbch  the  Lord  hath  made.  A  Discourse  Concerning  Th 
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Or.  Funeral-D.scourses,  Occasioned  by  the  Death  of  Several  Relatives 
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Disorders.    Boston    1703.     (.40)  Notes  of  a  Sermon  at  bSS„  "i^t^ 

September,  ,703      [n.  d.J     (.41)  The  Retired  Christian.    Or,  The  Su^of  S 

Prayer,  Pubhckly  inculcated;  etc.    Boston.   ,703.     (142)  WholS^l  Wo 
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Christianity.    .    .     A  SciSon  On  H      r.'        """ '"  "°- ^"'-J     (37o)  Genu 

Boston.  r;Jr.     (370  HonerPa?s  moni^^'r  r"  1  ''"•  ^^^"^'^^  ^^"".  < 

Boston,  r7.i.     (37.)  India  Christ  ana     A  S  sl^s;  ^I        V'"""'"    ' 

missioncrs,  for  the  Propaeation  of  th,  r.     yscoursc  Delivered  unto  the  Co 

«'--.  .7.1.     (373)  a'lS   to  1  Friend  i',;1h?Colt     t;'""  ^"*'^"^'  '' 
of  the  Scniples  &  Objections  "  "  J  ?"*"'^''  ^"empting  a  Soluti 

receiving  the  Small-Pa..  Bosion  ',-  .  r'S^T  p  ''''"'"'  ''"  ^^''^^  ^^'^^ 
Visited  with  Sickness.  ThiT";  ^'s si.n ''Hf  ^7^  T^'  '° '^""" 
changed  title,  of  no.  142.  ft?,)  Senf;m<.n,  '^"^'^o"'  '72i.  A  rc-issuc,  wii 
two  of  Several  Reasons  t^roSthnTr  V  ""  ^'"  '^'"^"  ^"'^  Inoculated.  Pa 
is  a  Lawful  PracS^  BoTon   .7 ,       ITh     i' "f  "  ^r^^''^"^'"«  "^'^  «-"  ^^^ 

entarius.  A  Brief  Essay  on:h;S;\si Lit  hJgXp  t'"  ''^'1'-^  ^'"'^ '' 
are  to  be  Entertained  withal      A  L^  ^^  Patience,  that  Sad  Thing 

WiUard  ...  By  her'^ather.^  ^^l" n"  ;7V  ^'J-J'^^Y^^rs.A.C 
.s  said  of  Inoculating  or  Transplanting  t^'e  «;  111  P^.'^  'bT  ^"°n  V°'  ^'"^ 
Timonius.  and  Jacobus  Pvl-irini,«     ivm  '"'J^^^-    -By  .    .   .  Dr  Emanuc 

are  added  A  Few  Quaer  cs  in  Zw^r  t  ,  '  I"""  f^'T""'  ''^"«^"-  ^^  ^^icl 
ness  of  this  Methc;i.  Pu h lishrf  bv  n  7'^'  r  ?'f ',°^  "'^"^  "'^°"'  '^-^  La-^"'' 
C.  M.  For  a  full  discusln  ofthfs  id  otli  ;  InoT  f  .T'  '^^^<^'^  '^ 
Some  Lost  Works  of  Cotton  Ma  her  1  'IkA^  1°"  "''''' ''^'^  ^''"^'^^^' 
land.  Relating  to  the  Controversy  S  thi  P  cCent  Se  T"',  '"™  ''^"■^"«- 
Tremenda.  The  Dreadful  Sound  wit  whkh  tln^l^  1  ,  "'^°"'  '^''-  (^"' 
struck.     In  a  Sermon  dcliverorl  ..n^r  V    .,  "''^  ''''=  '°  "^^  Thunder- 

Miserable  African^ustt^  r^^rSel'^tLT  ef'^f'^' '"  ^'"^^  ^'^^  P^-'' ^ 
same  year.  (380)  A  v4,n  in  the  Sre  The  ?  rV'S'''  ^-^-ded.the 
at  the  Opening  of  the  New  Brick-  Mnnf        ir'  ^""^  °^  "°''^  ^'^"'"cd  •   •  • 

Boston.  17.1.     (38.)  Th"  Wav  of  T  T."      ^^  '"  ""  -^'"'"^  "^^  "^  B-'°".  ^'- 

X7...  [Aro-issuifUti:ns:f:?;T:  o'Vr,  f.s^f^?'!T;^'^-  ^'^^'""• 

wishes  for.    Boston.  172 1.    [The  first  s^,^  (382)  What  the  pious  parent 

Early  Pietv.)     (383)  The  W  rll   M        'T    .  '"  ""  ''"'^'  ^^  ^'S'^'  "^^"^'^^^  <"> 

Buming.Island?aSy':t;s^  :'  of  rst  .i tir  7'^'"^  ^'^'^''°"'  °^  ^  ^'- 
History  of  the  other  Ignivom.lsMl.,'"^-  "  "  "  And  a  Brief 
Boston.  ,72,.  (3.,)  An  A~  ^  7"'^'"^''' ^''-^ 'Jay  flaming  in  the  World, 
the  Small-Pox  in  Bo  ton  in  WEnll^  ^^'thod  and  .Success  of  Inoculating 
to  his  Friend  in  London"  Wlon'^;';  uTT  'T  '  ^™'"="'^"  ^'■"'=' 
[See  note  to  no.  377.1  {,8,)^,!  ',?'  ^f  V,  i^'  '""^  '""'-■'  '^^  J"  ""'"'""• 
G.Hl.     Boston   S       S  Co  ^'^'=^''"0' Which  Adorns  the  Daughters  of 

of  their  Savio:,;.'  Bos  on  \^2  ""  r^)  r°-'  ""v^^r  '''>■'"«  *°  ^'^'^  ^^-^'- 
to  no.  377.1  (38S)  Divine  AS;ns'l?:"rT,f'r-  '^"-  ''^"^  "°'"= 
Gracious  Influences  of  the  HcTs pirif  et^  V;-!"  '^'T  ' '"'  Bespeak  Those 
Triumphant.    A  Sermon  at  thP  Cm       '       ;     ^^"^       ""J"".  '7"-      (389)  Love 

(390)  Vhe  Minister     A  t^on  C  S  '    t'  T  ?''"'''•  "'''■     ^°^'°"'  '^"• 

Ministers,  etc.     Boston    ,'™     (-i!    p-  ""  "  .»>«. Anniversary  Convention  of 

'     '"•     ^J^i)  Pia  Dcsidena.    Or  the  Smoaking  Flax, 
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a,sc,l.nto  a  Sacred  Flame;  etc.    Boston.  ,722.     (392)  Repeated  Admonitions 
I   a  .N  on-tory  Letter.  About  the  Maintainance  Of  an  Able  and  Faithful  mS Z 
c...    Boston.  ,7«.  1725.     (393)  Sober  Sentiments.     In  an  Essay  upon  the  VaTn 
Presumption  of  Lmng&  Thriving  In  the  World  .    .    .  Produced  by  the 
Death  of  Mr  Joshua  Lamb.  etc.    Boston.  1722.     (394)  The  Soul  upon  the  Wing 
.An  Essay  on  the  State  of  the  Dead.    Etc.    Boston.  1722.     (395)  The  Wav  ff 
Proccechng  m  the  Small  Po.  inoculated  in  New  England.    PuSished  in  pi 
so,  „cal  Transactions.  Jan.-March.  1722.     London.     (See  note  to  no.  377.I   (39S 
A  Bncf  mcmonal.  o  matters,  and  methods  for  pastoral  visits.  Boston.  ,723.    S 
Th  CaseoftheSmall-PoxInoculated;  further  Cleared.    ToDr.  Jam^sJurinS 
of  heRoyalSoc.)    .723.  (398)  Coelestinus.  A  Conversation  in  Heaven.  Quick^S 
an.l  Assisted,  w.th  Discovcnes  Of  Things  in  the  Heavenly  World.    Et^     Boston 
i7-\V    (399)  An  Essay  on  Remarkables  in  the  Way  of  Wicked  Men.    Boston  172^' 
4'H.)  Euthanasia     A  Sudden  Death  Made  Happy  and  Easy  to  the  Dyinp  Be  iever" 

X^'^,^lnM°^:i  '^"""'  ^7-  ^'"    ^°^^°"'  '7^3.     (400  A  Father  0^.' 
A  Sermon  On  the  Departure  of  the  Venerable  and  Memorable  Dr.  Increase  Mathe^ 
^  .   .     By  One  who.  as  a  Son  with  a  Father,  served  with  him  in  the  Gospel 
Boston.  1723.     (402)  A  further  Account,  of  the  Method  &  Success  of  the  Small^ 

vlThrS■r^^'^  [See  note  to  no.  377.]  (403)  A  Good  Character.  Or  A 
Ualk  uith  God  Charactenzed.  With  Some  Dues  paid  unto  the  Memory  of  Mr 
Joseph  Belcher,  etc.  Boston.  ,723.  (404)  Good  Lessons  for  Children  Z  veie 
.V  u.  Yndon  1723.  [Cf.  no.  253.)  (405)  The  Lord-High-Admiral  of  all  the  sS  i 
AorecL  ABnefEssayuponthe  Miracle  of  our  Saviour  Walking  upon  the  Water 
ntc     Boston.  ,723.     (406)  A  Pacificatory  Letter  [on  psalm  singing  in  churches 

r^'"V7o«tJ'°'^'^'"''r''^"'"  Advice  to  a  Young  Man.'ete.  Boston. 
,-3.  (408)  Some  seasonable  cnquines  offered,  for  the  consideration  and  satis- 
fa.tjon  of  them  that  are  wlhrg  to  weigh  things  in  even  balances.  And  for  the 
exabhshment  of  the  Refonncd  Churches,  eto.  [Boston].  1723.  (409)  Valerius 
orSoulProspenty  Etc.  Boston,  .723.  (410)  The  Voice  of  God  raTemp«" 
.Sermon  Preached. „  the  Time  of  the  Storm;  etc.  Boston.  ,723.  (4„TThe 
An,e  of  Bethesda.  V.sitmg  the  Invalids  of  a  Miserable  World.  [1724?  [Listed 
1.:.-  S,bley  and  Evans  ns  of  the  year  1722.  New-London;  by  Kit  r«lge  as  o  tS 
year  .724.     See  note  to  no.  377-1     (4.3)  Decus  ac  Tutamen.    A  Brief  Esiy  on 

mon^Tem     o/    ,  ^  V     '^''  ''"'  '"^'  ''''''  °'  ^  ^'s"^*  Character  Shining 
am  ms  them.    Offered  ,n  Commemoration  of  ...  the   Honourable    Gurdon 

nToF^^i-t;    '^'^"-L^ndon.  ,724.    (413)  Light  in  Darkness.    An  sSay 
n  the  P  cty  Which  by  Remembering  the  Many  Days  of  Darkness.  Will  Change 

-M     u"s)rZTl'^''1-   '!'^\^  '^"'^"'^  ^'-'"P'^  °^'''  *=^-   Best- 

n'l.    tit       /     Nightingale.     An  Essay  on  Songs  among  Thorns.     Etc. 

h        fu'  J'^'^l.      '"'f!°'-    ^*''"°'"  °f  Remarkables  in  the  Life  and 

;       "  ;he  Ever-Men.omble  Dr.  Increase  Mather.     Etc.      Boston.   1724. 

J      p  ^*w\,^  1^'°"'  Societies.     Proposals  For  the  Revival  of  Dying  ReU 

...n,  By  Well-ordered  Societies  for  that  Purpose.    Etc.     Boston,  ,724.     (4'7) 

fZ'J'  p'  "  ^^'riu^  ^°"'  ^''^'^'"^  •"  O^^'^"'^^-  INcw-llondon],  724 
(4-«)  Tela  Praevisa.  A  Short  Essay  on  Troubles  to  be  Look'd  for  Etc 
lio^ton,  1724.  [Sermon  on  the  death  of  his  son  Increase.)  (419)  The  True 
,-'r  ;  '  ;  TT  ^" *  ^"^^  ^^^^  °"  ^^^  Unsearchable  Riches  of  Christ.  Boston 
V  ;  rlj"^  ^'''"^  ^"^  "^^  ^'*='  "  ''^  F^^n<^e-  Boston.  1724.  (421)  The 
\\  .rds  of  Understanding.     Three  Essays;  I.   The  Philomela  .  11   The 

Ephemeron.  .  IIL  Jonah,  etc.  Boston.  .724.  (423)  The  Christians 'daily 
Jui"us'"'"a  r^  p""""'?  f  'n''  Pastoral-letter.  Boston,  1725.  (423)  Christo- 
Julu,.    A  Good  Reward  of  a  Good  Servant  .    .    .     With  some  Commemoration 
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of   Mr  Thomas  Walter,    etc.      Boston     irse       (.■y.s    r»         »r  .  ■ 
Very  brief  E^y  on  the  EnioymenfcS  G^l '^Sc.    B^ln^'r^s  """'ur Ed 
«>rator.    A  brief  Essay  on  the  Waters  of  Marah  Swtt'ci'cl  '^r     . 

Praemature  Death  of  Captain  Josiah  Winslow.  Whola'S  his  Life 
Engaging  an  Army  of  Indians,  etc.    Boston  172 ^      f  j^fiTpi  Si,^  W 

S;w^tH         i^ffrn'L'5-     fAbridged  and  altered  from  no.  4i5T,i)Tl 

Q.O  Tr'r°J  • '^  ?r"  ^"^'^  •"  ^-^^  ^^--  Ssor^.'  'Etc^^'lstlT 
(435)  The  Choice  of  W  sdom.    A  Brief  P«  ^u    -^     Boston,  1725 

To  b.  Obtained  by  .be  Ch„^.,  S  .La„d  AskSCbll^'  "'jf 
S.c„„do   i   OpSo    letolSj    ah""'  ■"' '    '""  ™"""»  's°'»-     »■ 

E„«..  M„„„L  ib.?:^rT;:r:r,;;;  .£.ber;'-o"£f«,  <«" 

(I^^Jl^A     ■»"?'"  ■"»"»='»■■  i»'l»"«U..ol  111.  Gospel.    Boston    ,^ 

Jtt^'in'^^^o"."  A  ■sS'tJl'^T^  ''r,"  "•"  '•'*•  ™*  S^  ^'^ 
Minist.Hu„.  Dir^tZf  ".'S-Jl„,t  mIo'S  'SJ'  ''""-'"•"f 
R.-.™rf  «.d„  tfUe,  Studoa,  „d  p^H„  .i,Vi.°,S  bv  f  Rv£  T'  "I 

which  is  added,  a  private  letter  h.fV^.TTX    ^^  ^^^-"^l  Masters.    To 

Boston  1726      f^o^sLrQ      ■     ui  7  *''^'^^'=R^^'<^^^"'">r.  Increase  Mather. 
/. cnVQ  ,r-       ^      ™^  Seasonable  Advice  unto  the  Poor-  etc      Boston   17.6 
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Pirates    Brought  unto  a  Tragical  and  Untimely  End.    Etc      Boston    ,„« 
(453)  Agncola.    Or,  The  Religious  Husbandman    ^t.      p    »'  '   ^'^• 

The  Balance  of  the  Sanctuary.    A  Lort  and  Wa.n  F  n'^"'-  '^'^^     ^«'») 

Balance  Wherein  Eveo-  Th.^g  sCd  t  tfgS.^r'=B^olT^^^^ 
Baptismal   Piety.     Two   Brief   Essays   .    .    .   The  An«l  of   th^*  W  ?"     ^^^^^ 
The  Angel  of  the  Little  Ones,  etc.     Boston    li,      r!ffi    n  T  "  '  ' 

Essa.  to  prese^e  and  strengthen  the  S:^  'SreslS  'p^SVEfn? 
quakes,  etc.     Boston,  17.-7.     (457)  Christian  Loyalty.     Or  Some  StSpT   r' 

People,  an  early  and  hearty  submission  to  the  yoS  of  thrir T  °""^ 

and  the  Beleever.  Boston. T7.r  (464) ' Pre  ace  to 'T  Emel"  ^,^«^— 
Duty  of  a  T.mely  Seeking  o  God  1727  So  V;.f>T  ^^J'"SP'^"' 
L..V.  Pursued,  And  then.  tL  Hoptin 'Sth  EntyS^y t:  Fa^Muf ''^  ""' 
Tne  Declaration  of  One  Returning  from  the  Gates  of  the  Grave  Bostot  I?;; 
(4'/.)  S.gnatus.    The    ^oaled  Servants  of  our  God  Or  Th^^^'  ^^\ 

the  Holy  Spirit,  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Beleever  to  his  AA^l^         Tn^  °^ 

^ay  on  The  Grace  of  the  Redeemer  Espousing  [he  Soul  ofTe  Biefe"   eI 

c'L-nil         t  ^^';; Thomas  Dudley,  Several  Times  Govemo^the 

.arles  peane,  Cambndge,  1870.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.  Jan  1870  Also 
m  A.nor.  The  Sutton-Dudleys  of  England  and  the  Dudleys  of  mS:us1^^S' 
Vw  \  ork  .86.  (473)  Diary.  Edited  by  Worthington  C  Ford  l£"S  ' 
S.  0.1.  Seventh  Series,  vols,  vn-viii.  Boston.  ,9,,,  ,9,2  aj^^^tS'-" 
C  l";  r.  "'.r'  ''^"-  ^'''-  •'-  '^'  ^°^  ^9:  i  Mass'  H  St'  L  Cd   /tdl 

Q    r  a  '"r  '  rinm  ^'"^  "'"''/''r  "'^'-  '°^-  ^°'-  ^=  Lit.  and  Hst  ^: 
^cu^xc.  2.     (475)  In  manuscnpt.     In  Amer  Antionar  «;,v-  t  ;k      t   ..»       r 

U  ^-ls.I    In  mIL"  mst  ^ST^  L     n^,^'^?'^  QuoUtions  (4  vols.);  Sermons 
rclating'toVVitchT^t  "^  '•"°'''"  ^"^"*=^  '^  ^°'-  -'^•1=  P^P^" 
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Opinions  on  Witchcraft  and  Kindred    Subjects 

lAn  enlargement  of  the  preceding  J  "    •   '°"/- 

W..d*B.  «,<„„,„,,    ThcP„H.Z-M,.t.    ,8,,    Hi.  ,«„,,, 
IX.    John  Wise  (1652-1725) 
A.    Separate  Works 
(l)  Instructions  for  the  Emitrnnt.!  fr^.«  1?         r^ 
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Lxpi.iition  against  Quebec.  Mass    Hist    ^l    vl^   ^' ■,^'  ^  Narrative  of  an 
rrintc.l.withintrod.bySam  A  cLn      r,    K   r'''^'"«'-     N°^-   '901.     Rc- 
Quarrcl  Espoused:  or,  A  Sy  in  Sat;;e  S"  ^  '"'n  ^"^      ^^^  '^''^  Churches 
•; ■  this  Question.  What  further  stepfa^eT;  be  Z^T .l^T'r'''"'''^ '"  ^"^'^- 
■luc  Constitution  and  Efficacy  in  Sunno^^nJ  d       '  ^^^  ^""^  ^°""<^"^  ^^y  have 
Interest  of  the  Churches  XSX7\co^7'  ^^^  ^^'-Ordering  the 
Evans  h-sts  it  as  New  York.  ,7.3.1    Sn    '^^^'^  ^-«>„as  Boston,  17,0. 
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Nature;  Holy  Scripture;  its  Nob  e  Na^,',.         ,  r      °™  Antiquity;  the  Light  of 
'!>nco  has  put  upon  it.    With  a  T^SmonvT    J^  'i"'  ""'^"''^  ^^««  P^^^i- 
Churches  of  New-England:  left  In  tJ  'S  o°f  the'ch    ^°'  'k'  °°^P^''  ^  ^'^^ 
a.'cl  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  yet  sui^ivW  i    .?  o       '''''^=  ^^  ^^^  Two  most 
\Vn..  Hubbard.]    Boston.  ^7  7     77^  m'   "d v  ^^-     ^"'^  "'^^»«'". 

"ith  no.  3.  Boston,  i860  A  porS  reljnfM  n,^^'^"'^' ^"^^  R^-'^«"«l 
-1.  7.  (5)  A  Friendly  checl^r^ra  S  "  aSo^'' S^^!  "^'f^'  "°-  '^^• 
Founded  on  a  late  information,  dated  N  E   cast  e  W"  cannoneer. 

^r-i.  (Signed.  Amicus  Patri^  and  asr'ntJ  f  n^  ^^  '^^o.  21.  Boston, 
('.'AWordofComforttoaNriknctirSn^  n'''.''^  ^^^^'  A™^^'  B'^. 
fairly  .Jefended  by  a  Discov.^n'  of  the  r-  f  r"^'*.  ''''  ^^'^  °^  ^^«^'*  •  • 
•Tovince.  etc.  Humbly  dSt«l  to  5,^1.^  "  ^'T^  ""'  ''  '°  '''^  -h°'« 
[Si.nc,l.  Amicus  Patria^;  and  aSbcS^  to  wYJk  Q  k,'"  °"'*°"'  2°^^"'  '7^'- 
ntana,ed  and  witty  pick  for  pap^r  It^a  a  ^int  i^n'.^^^^  ^,TL.  "^  r"" 
Succession  and  Full  Supply  of  Gosocl  MinW     ""^i'°"-     J     (?)  (Prayer  for  a 


Kron}j. 


B.    Biography  and  Criticism 


Boston, 
as  seen  in  its  Literature.     1880. 


Ciark,  Rev.J.S.    Introd.  to  ed.  issued  by  Cong.  Board  of  Pub. 

IVucr.  Henry  M.    Congregationalism  . 
_''iey.  J.  L.    Harvard  Graduates,     n,  441 
--.  M.  C.     History  of  American  Literature  during  the  Colonial  Period. 

S!^ZfThe  r""^'^  °'  ^'^  ^°"^-  ^''-^"'^^  -  the  U.  S.     1804 
'"'-•  joiin.  The  Gospel  treasure  in  ca-t'^m  vp-pI-      1  *  .    '^' 

-I^ath  of  Rev.  John  Wise-  preach^  Vi^  A       "  ""^'■^'  '''™'"'  «"  the 

Of  the  Reverend  John  wise'^BXiirHTn^r  B^osto^^^  ^•'^ ' 


•I 
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CHAPTER   IV 

JONATHAN  EDWARDS 

I.    The  Manuscripts  of  Jonathan  Edwards 

Dwight  in  the  preparation  of  t  e  aliUon  '  F  '  """"'K'  ""■'  ''^  '''■  ' 
have  likewise  disappeared  Of  iL  ,^  of  Edwards  s  w„rk ;  puhlishal  in  , 
and  the  An.IoverKwicaiS  1  ""''"''''  '''"'''  ^'■'"^■"  ^'-^'^  ^-'niv-er 
Miss  Agnes  Park  of  AndoverlH''^  T"""'  '''''*^''"'">'  ''"^'  '-"''^^  """> 

the  fan^.,y  Bib.e;in'd"ir;  f^o^I^k^  r^iht''\''r f  ^^'""^  ^ 
written  on  scraps  of  fan  Daner      In  ,  ,  ,  ,         ,    I  *■''  '"  '""  In'lu-'-ed  int 

se™ofTin!;th.^S5;,;;SSnt;:^:/SS"^"^^-^^ 

shoi^ei^-rSanrzrr  r '  rr  ^'^ ''-  — •^'^-  ^^  e^- 

search  undertaken  Sje'ten  Zs  a^..    ""''  '"""'"•  '^  ^'-  ^'  «•  °«'-  ^ 


rA«  Edwards  Manuscripts  at  Yak  University 


his  II:  w^'Srol^DS:  "r  r ""  r  "^^^  '^^^  «^  ^'^-^^^•^  ^-^h 

In  accord  with  the  w^hes  of^h '^      1"^  V  "'"''"^^  ^^^^'^^'^^'^  ^^^^^  i"  .8: 
were  deposit^  n  th    liSat  o   ?,?  ".f  ^"'^'^':"'^-"  "^  Edwards,  the  manuscri 

Bibll  (Interleave  anrannou^)"'c:rr  '"  T/  •  ''"''  '"^'"^"^^ 
notes  on  books  purchased   or  rSf    r.     ,''"'".  ^"^'"'^  "''^^^'^  "°tes  a. 
Earlytreatn.entrftheTnnity  a;  i;,e      ?""'-■  '/  ""«'"^'   ^^  dr^oomplcU 
ment  Histo^  for  the  bovsTthe  No    hamn  '''"       '"^•^^.''*^«^'""  '"  ''^  Test 
same  cover).     Images  or  ShadnL    f  n     "^   '"  congregation  are  included  in  tf 

Nature  and  ComrorProvSentT  tuJT  "'""^^  ^-"^^  ^•'^"^^'  '''^^  ^ook, 
of  about  .400  pages  or  r.TfZZ,.  IS^Zn^'"""'  '^''''  ^°'-' 
Notes  on  Natural  Science  fCovcr  r.LJ  i  ^  °"  ^'"^  ".hle  (Threequarto  volumes 
Qualifications  for  CommUfon   kTd  "f^'  '    f"'^'  ""  '"'"-°"  ^^'""^'"^  on  th 

written  before  .;.;.  F::rJn,r^  t^^.^^'^l^:; 'Z' T'^^^^^^ 
outlines,  1741-17,0.  One  hundred  ,.„!nf  r  ."*  Three  hundred  sermoi 
Of  this  whole  colStion  onl  aWfiftvT  "\  '''''"''*^'  ''™°''  «"'''"« 
Note  Book  (Begun  about  ,7.8  To!., "^  ™?"'  '^""^  '''■™  Published).  Sermot 
the  writer  propTc^drpreaeh  and  . Te  ^^  'P'^",^  1  "'''"'''^'  *«'^  ^^o"*  -"ich 
preacn,  and  the  doctnnes  daluciblc  from  them  "). 


B. 


Tk.  Edwards  Manuscripts  at  The  Andar.r  Theological  Seminary 


is  not  finally  catalogue.,  ait^ gt^d^S.^'S^  ;;;:S.  ^''^  -"^^^ 

(a)    Lrf/frj 

The  collection  contains  ico  letter?  hv  P,?„,  j     •    .   ^. 
writing-a  letter  to  his  sister  MarvM.  *  '"''"'^'"'^  ''"^  ^"'•«'t  dated 

clergymen  an,I  to  In.iian  agentt^i^he    "^      ■  '"f~'"''  ''''"'  '''"'■^  '°  Scotch 

Edwards,  and  a,«veonThun,v'tanSrftvktt""  t""""  ^'""^  ''"-""^  '■="-  ^^ 
or  acquaintances.  ^  i<-tit.-ro  by  or  to  contemporary  relatives 


Edwards 

(b)    Miscellaneous 
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(c)    Scientific  and  Theological  Writings 


.!i.L;ram).    Observations   on    the   Phenom«,I   .f   m  .^^  °^  shorthand,  and  a 
'Vomcts/'-VSound/'-'Rain")     ofR;Tnr  n,T  "'*'   ^"^""'"    "^^«>n." 

FlvinK  Spider  (First  draft).     Of  the  R^i.,,   S^I^P'tlT  '''~""k'  °'  "''' 
cnticising  the  notion  that  the  soul  is  material     ^^^''    ^  ^^  on  the  soul, 

(d)    Sermons 

There  arc  five  sermons  by  Edwards  in  fti«  «-•  •     .     . 
about  lifty  sermon  plans  in  the  cdS„.  ^^'  "*^"*  ^^^  ~P'«.  and 

(e)     Theological  Writings 

T!..  r.iniment  of  the  Proplt^  of  the  uit^  Z^S^  f'"^""'  T™^"'*)" 
■  f  C'il^Ircn  in  Scripture  (Fragment  1(1^,^7^1^  Supplement.  Instruction 
a;'l  IVocee<h-ngs  wuh  refef;rt:Te  ilt^^^^^  °^  ^-'ties 

MrnilHTship  (Copy)     Observ-atinnc  ^^."^  Of  Terms  of  Admission  to  Church 

Trinity  and'cLSS^ofSironSv™"^  ''"  ""."^'"^  ^^'^^'-^  °f  the 
Th..l,.,ical  Subjects  (Copy^'S'p^gE  PSi'rl"'^^^^  .Observationson 
Val.).  Observations  on  the  Tvnes  of  ^.'rinT  ^  Miscellanies.  Original  at 
Pr.  Lhocies  of  the  -Messiah  and  Sult^f^^   ^  ^^"'i'^ation  (A  fragment- 

L.  nl  Kames-s  Essays  on  the  PrincipS  of  M  T  ^^'!^^"'^-  R«"arks  on 
>' -l-l  in  a  letter  to  Rev.  John  E^Tnef  t  ?  "f  ^*'"'^  ^^"^°"  (I"' 
'Wl.  Treatise  on  Grace  (Copy)  Whih.?";!?  f  c^^""  ^^  "^^™  ^^'J 
Innuence  is  Enough  to  maki^rLratSt^t^^et^^^  ^"'""^  ^^"'^ 
n.  Collected  Works 

""'t^-Z^.  Tr;,^-\«;2-    £•  Williams.  E..  and  Parsons.  E.. 
Voi.  9  and  10  supplemlta^o:  Jjln  e^eTogirR    ^dTSiU^^''^- 

-^  vo\s.'i;-^;'  t^i    llV'l:JT'  T\  ^^'^^^-yby  Rogers.  H.^ 
Boston.  Philadclnj"a    "s^i.  ^:    Ed.„burgh    ,847,     .0  vols.     New  York 

-MitionsandindeJ^'eS;   ('4    --6thTd'  t  T°""*"  •^^°"    -"> 
-Vnv  York.   .847.    Vols    ,  J'' «..''    .0  '^'^"J'^^'^'' ''"f'P'«"«'tary  vols.), 

•«-9.  .881.         '^  •    ''^'   '^^'    '«'»7.   1852,   1856,  1857.  1863,  1868! 
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III.    Separ.\te  Works 

Part  (,f  a  Large  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr   Edwir,!^  ,  f  v    .i. 

rSaeeby  Dr' WatU and  Dr^^^^^      ""'."""" "''^^  "^ 

Boston.  .738.  (E.  ^'"iSiur^  t^s'''^  f '^- ^-''^-' -' 
1749.  EJ.  Wesley,  J.;  Bristol  [7«?1,'f"  "'^°"'  '7+»-  ^"^ 
DisiinRuished  EliS'     "^  '"     L""'^°".  '755.     With  True  Gr 

marJle  NarratiWs  of ttt ^^ss  of'";:.  J^"  f^^^'^  ^^  ^^  > 
A.lded  an  Account  of  the  ChLarro;h.R  ,T^n  1  "  •  ^o  which 
179..  London.  .798.  [.Si  «,=  Wm'f '•°'"""'^-  ""'^'^"^'■- 
an.l  Stcadman,  VV.;     Ilahf^  ^'.C       n"'  •«l^"'"'<='"'="t  by  Faweett. 

With  Thought;  on'the  tS;a;':?  ReSr-  S  Sk"  \Z  Vl' 
account  of  the  conversion  of  the  author.  Worcester  JsT.  Wtl,  "T  V 
tory  essay  by  Smith.  J.  P.  Glasgow  18,0  In  P  ,  a  ^ "^  '"'''^^ 
face  by  James.  J.  A.)  Rev.  by  Patto'n  W  r  f  ''"■'^'  "''  ^"^'^^'*  ^^' 
on  Religion.  New  York,  n.d  ll2n„  ^"J'"' '«^9.  With  Though 
Magdeburg.  ,3S.    Dutch  by  del::.::  ":.t^ 

»oxter.Biogr;phiSs£;ht^^885r'"""-^'  '"' '"*="^  '°  ^"^'""^  ' 

andl-dinburgh.,;87  TOs^^^^^^^^  •  B-ton  ,;3S.  (E.  4239.)  Bosto, 
2.  Pressing  into  the  KinSl  "  C  !?  't  '"  J"^''"'^^''""  ^y  Faith  Alone 
NV.wHavcn(?).,L  (ES  "ft"  ,t '*""' ^  R'-'^l"''"".  [Repub.  sop 
in  the  Damna  iorof  Sinner^    IR  ""''  ""  '^'^    ^-  The  Justice  of  Gc!d 

Rev.  and  cor.  Boston  Tn7"  L^nr""  ""•  ^"^'°"'  '^^3  (E.  ..757.] 
irartford.  ,799.  w  tT  North  ?'  n^^"*'  '^^'-  ^''^  ^rue  Grace. 
Newark.  X.  /,  S.J  As  T  7',  "  ^■':^'"'"-  ^^'"^'^ampton.  I.Soo.'I. 
Punishment  o  the  wfcked  V",  '  "^  P,"'^  ''"'''">'"'  '"  ^^e  Endless 
Christ.  IReprintSserWH  /'"•  "^  ''"'  ^-  '^''^  Excellency  of  Jesus 
London.  184I]  "^^  ^"'"''^"'P'^"'  '78o.     2d  ed.  1780.    Boston.  ,805. 

''^S^St;,f  ^^^"^^^^^^^'^SpiritofGod.  .    .   .     P.,.ee.  .  . 

praakim.  Phiiade.,.,  ,42  ^Er^s);  11^^:^^::^  s 
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With  Epistle  by  the  )iov.  Mr  Wils.,n      P,.,„k       u 

in  Christian  Li,,r,.r,..     V"  1  30.     ISJJ"'*''^'^'-'   '"'•     (^-334..) 

!;:•  KiSDft  ami  Rcinudy  „f  tliosc  tint  nr..  n..  1  u      . 

N>ir-ter.    .    .    .     BostoriVa,      (F  t'^r  '"  "^^  ^''' °^ 

Sinmrs  in   the  Ilan.ls  of  an   Angry  G„d  n     ♦ 

.1-1.  Boston.  ,74..  (E.493h7  B"ln' m./Jn,  I ''"'•  ^^'^^'a-) 
m.nt  to  True  Grace.  New  York  17s/  I-W  l"''^'''^'^^^-  '^^  ""PP'e- 
V-rk.  ',69.     (E.  112SA)     Ac  tI     ,7'""     ^''•'^996.;    Bostc.    and    New 

0.".  ..7;/(E.  n6;.nr/e^.'Bttor;;;^  S  ^"-"-^-'-  •  •  ^ 

4.!-,l..  Charlestown.  ,«o,.  Philadelphia  /sj  >!  r""'-  '•=:?'  <^-  "<*'«>• 
R.  written  in  tn-Klern  style  by  Clark  DA  A  J'  ^"'^^"«'  ^y..  (i8a-?J. 
il.story  and  Re,x>sitory  of  P«  o[t  P^rU  ^'^  '""'*•    ^°  F'^h.  H.  C , 

S^kct  Sermons.     N',,  25.  k   T  S  „  d      Ph   T        "^    ^"'^°°'  '858.    A, 
S.K.ThouKlUseoncen,in«t?;cPrcl;t  Revival  ofleir      "''W'''' 

■;■";'".  '745.  (Also  in  Christian  LibrarJ^'Vof  "o'"' r^^  ^'^^^^^  J- 
•AI-ndKed  by  Gordon.  W..  London  .tZ  n  V^  ^°'^'  **»7?) 
•NVw  Vork.  .768  (E.  .0889  .  eSu.- 'r;,7f  °t";,'76«.  (E.  ,0888.) 
'r^4  (E.  ,8453).  With  Life.  Elizabetht'oin  V  V  °"o  "^^-  ^°«'°"' 
ir>9.  Lexington.  Ky..  ,803.  Worc^ter  8^'  ^V^ .?^7.  Edinburgh. 
Af-ithful  Narrative.  Nov  Y^  sj  mS^EtTT'  ""•  ^''^ 
las  conversion.  Worcester.  1812  With  m  •  ,  '^'*^  *«=°"nt  o' 
I"tr..luetory  Essay  by  Smu h    I    P     r,  "^*''"  °^  "'^  ^^^^^I  "nd 

-vals.     (Preface  by  James    J^  A     revT^J  ?''•  J"  ^^''"'^^  «°  ««- 
L.ndon,.845.    With  NaTaiivt.    Am'r  t^'"*"-'  ^i   I-ndon.   ,839. 
The  Great  Coneem  of  a  Watehman  forl^-uj-  '^     ""7 1^^^^'  ""' 

Or-lmatKmofthcRev.Mr.Judd.    Boston   17.,  "  fp  c .?  .    '   "   '  **  *'«' 
The  True  Excellency  of  a  Minister  of  the  C  17"*\  c^'  ^'^'"^ 

,'744.    (E.5385.)  'n^L-I>cl.    A  Sermon.   .   .  .    Boston, 

Cm.s  „f  tlie  two  Lettere  cited  by  the  Rev  Mr  Plnn  ;„  u-   1  .       . 

T::o  Church's  Marriage  to  her  Sons  a  c!„ 

(L-..S766.)  ""'•    •   •   •     A  Sermon.    .   .   .     Boston.  1746. 

■\  Tmaiso  concerning  Religious  Affection,  in  Three  Parts      Ro.. 

.^rf^T.)  London,  1762  2d  p,I  r  *  '  "fj*  i  arts.  Boston,  1746.  (E. 
i^i..-abethtown,  \it  E  Lf:;  Edi"'  ""^  ^°^'''  '^^^  (^'  ,84  4 
I^!uards.  Boston,  794.  Lonl'n  ,70.!  Ah'^^^'Jl"'-  "^''^  ^ife  o 
f'"..Ho..  Worc;te;!'808  Edbburgh  ,1'"'^^,  ^' •  ^"'^^' J-  ^'>- 
London  (.8,4?].  Abridged  and  indexed''  Tslon)^"^^^-'  '^°'-  '°- 
"'-\i,  1831.    Boston.  1824      Evina,.ii,..i  r         ,  .'  '   ^^^sgow,  1822, 

'-n.  17X9.  Elizahethtown  N  :  i-oV  u  >'*':  ^^^  S^^S.)  Northamp- 
^iTcad  of  the  Gospel.  £o„Jon  S.  '^^"'^^^  ^  U"''«l  Prayer  for  the 
«8-'3.  •    "*'•*•    ^°<^°°.    '831.    French,   Paris. 
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An  AcTount  (,f  the  Chara<  tcr  .,/  tL' u  ,V  -'J^J*  Appcn.lo.l  in  pai 
.-9..  Extracts.  Worclst.r  1 '^?  , ""'  ^'■"""''-  ""''''-' 
AIissiontotl,e\VV.stwanlof\f  viJ^'i'^;,  ''•^•^-  ^^■'"'  ^'■•.  Bcai 
A..ri.,«n,ent  .,y  Style,  J.  ?  ^s;i'TL^^*7'^  '='^'"^,-^'''-  ' 
L<m,i,.n.  ,818.     With  Brainord's  f,.urn  1      Al   r;     "'r    o''"     '^"^  '"J' 

An  Hun,ble  Inquiry  into  the  R^:  of   J;  W  : ',  Jr    >  '''"'''■'  "''■ 

tjons  Requisite  to  a  Complete  Stan.Iin.  .;  Puu'r  '^""^"'"^  '^c  Qualifi, 
Christian  Church.  .  .  BosZt,  ,  .^  '"""'"" '^'''^ '^e  Visil 
Wihnington.  ,79..     (E.  .4.8, )     "'    "^^'^'     ^^^  <^^'^-)     Edinburgh.   ,75 

Chnst  the  .Oeat  Example  of  Go.spcl  Minisl,  rs      A   c; 

1750.     (E.6492.)  P'iMimsl,rs.    A  Sermon.    .    .    .     Bosto 

A  Farewell-sermon  preached  at  thn  fir.-t  n     • 

pic's  public  Rejection  Ifhl     ^^l '",  '^°^^''^-P'-  »fter  the  Pc. 

B-ton.,75,.     (E.66f.5.)     HLtfo"^    -r    '     ;S'  '"''•     "-'f-'^.  (-no 

God  in  the  Damnation  o   Sinn  r^^N^r     /^- 'T^^"     ^^^■'Mu.ti:;^c 

\c.  04(j2.)     Morristown,  1804  ' 

Misrepresentations   corrected    and   Tr,.ft,    v    .• 

(E.  6839.)  ^™'''   Vmdicated.   . 

True  Grace  Distinguished  from  th»  p 

^96.)     With  I   Faith;  rNtafi.rES;^^'^"'^     ■    •    •     '"3.    (B, 

!79.  (E.  23343).  stockbridge  7  ;me  ;ir '  vv";^  'r  ^^-  "■*">• 

Damnation  of  Sinners.    Hartforrl   ,,J.     ^'^''      ^'"^  J""'"^"^  o^  God  in 
A  careful  and  Strict  Enquiry  into  II^'m.^' 

dom  of  the  Will  whichTs  S  p^Ted  to  "e"F'"T'  "'  "1°''°"^  °^  '''^'  ^^«^ 
Boston.  ,754.  (E.7,87.)  LL'3^,;7,!r1o?''°"'''^"'=^-- 
London,  ,768.  New  London,  ,786  (F  ,±;  .  f "' '^''^-  ^^•'"^'^9.) 
1790.  (E.  22476).  As  .th  orl  r  *  ,  "^'"7-)  As  4th  etl.  Wilmington, 
Albany,  ,804.  London,  .8,6.  Witt^w' ,  ''"'  l"^'  ^'"^«"'^'  ''^o- 
183..  Andover,  .840.  Ne  1  n  1  .  ,  ^'''''"  ''^  ^^>'°^'  f-  ^0"^""- 
New  York.  ,869.  iSy,.  1^^ ^^f^  ^""'^  "'"  '''^''^'T^''  •«55. 
Southern  Review.      Vols  2^-2,      ni'      ^''^;l"''  ^^    ^iverpc^l,  ,877.    In 

tion  8  also  in  vol.   15.  A^pril    ,8rf 'T'r  "''•  ''"^-^P"''  ''*7«-     Scc- 
1874.  ^'  "^P"''   '«75.    Section    ,,  also  in  vol.  ,4.    July, 

The  Great  Christian  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  n  f    ^   , 

(E.  8,,8.)     Worcester    [.760^1      T^  "'^''^-    "    '    •     Boston,  ,7,8. 

'768.     As2dAmer.tiu'^;ttn  •'''';    Glasgow,   ,768.     Dublin. 

(^•-768.)    As4thed;    l^n.-\is^/'^J^:^^^^;^^7So. 


Boston,  1750 
Boston,   ,752 
1753.    (B, 
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•7<>o.    (E.  2,476.)  •  ^    •    ^^'"'  ^"•*^"™  "f  W.U.      Wilmington. 

ssr,;;.^r  sir \;;:'™  F?  -  -t^l 

\..rtham,.ton.  ,804.     The  first  ,^'tl,C  •'^«-'ventoen  Sok-ct  St-rmons. 

..alt...l  above  all  Evilin     h      Vo  k     f  r",'"""  ^"''''  ^""^^-  «'""-^'y 
Dutch  by  N.«tc.b,K>m.  E.  UtrJ.t  t„;    '^'^^'^'•■'""^'"»-     Providence.   ,8,4'. 

Twu  Dissertations:  I.  Conrfmin.,  »i,«  i?   '1  r' 

"■  The  Nature  .."r^rSt         t  t  :  T^  "i?  "-'?  '"'^  ^-'<1. 
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""t:;;:;"-  :s.  ^  ^^^-'"-  -  ^-^"^-.  dcpuis  i.  ori,i„es  ju«,u 

Blakey.  Robert      Historj-  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind.    London    18.0     Vol  n 
Larrs.^  J.  c     Om  Filosoficu  :  Amcrika.     Upsala.  1895. 

■"'ieri;; b'„„;;°.°"^'s:  ™-"''-^ » ^"«^  ^'^ ««-. c. 

J'-'-s.  A.  Early  Amrrican  Philosophers.     1898 

Rri'w      ,f:/'^'T''^-^.'°f'heEiKhtccnthCVn;ury.    avols.     .8ot 
R-y,  W     dbnclKc.    Amcncan  Philosophy:  The  Early  Schools.     ,Jo^ 
..ar.  Thought,  from  Puritanism  to  Pragmatism.     10,5 

J.  M.mston;  of  Free  Thought.    1906.    VoL  11.    Chap.  17     Earlv 
urht  in  tne  United  States.  ^     ''    ^"* 

.-^  Winds  of  Doctrine.    ,9,3.    Chapter  on  The  Genteel  Tradi- 

'.^"u.:tSs.^;i^%3r  ""•"•  ^^^^•'• 

;..r"     i:^^::^'''^''^-    ^R-«<^-etaphysi<,ue 
Iiedri  History  of  Philosophy.     looi      Vol    n     „« 

Porte^^oa^      PMosophy  in  America  ^       Vol  „..  pp.  442-460. 

B.    EtcUsiastical 

Addison   I'.  D       /e  Clergy  in  American  Life  and  Letter..     ,900. 
..   n.  Lc,.nani.    G.nes.s  of  the  Xew  England  Churches.     ,87T 

Huir.!    R„;,ort.     Religion  in  America.     1844  ^ 

^^T\t  The  R,v  iftr '"  '"f'r" ^"'  ^^"' ^"«'-'^-   °-'-.  'S^e. 

Llhs.  a  E.     A  Fla  f  C  entury  of  the  Unitarian  Controversy.    Boston   .8s7 

ThcF„r,»,,nAgean,!Rule.     Boston   1888  °"ston,  I857. 

F.sher,  O.  P.     ({is,„r>-  „f  Christian  D.x-trine.  '  1896 
Discussions  in  History  and  The<jIogy.     1880 
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C.    Literary 
5«  o/w,  General  Authorities,  supra,  pp.  363-65. 
Doyle.  J  A.    The  English  in  America.    Vol.  v.     ,907 
Fro    >n„harn.O.B.    Transeendentalism  in  New  En^d      ,«,« 
C.HlJard.  H.  C.     Studies  in  New  EncrI-,n,I  t  "^,^"''-     '876. 

T.vie.  M.  C    A  Histo,,  of  ^S£li:^'^^Zfi^^  r i  .. 

vols.    1878,  ■  °"nng  the  Colonial  Time.    2 

—  The  LiteranrHistoo' of  the  American  Revolution,    .vols.     ,897. 
n.    Particular  Writers 

The  Benevolence  of  the  Deitv  Fiirlv  =„  i  t      ^ .°";  '766. 

1784.  '"'"^'  ^'"^'y  ^J  Impartially  Considered.    Boston, 

A  Caveat  against  Enthusiasm.    N.  p.  n.  d. 

Samuel  Johnson  (1696-1772) 
A.    Published  Works 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Philosonhv  ^,»,;k-.- 

Arts  and  Sciences,  for  the  Use  o  ^^  ^  h  a Sf  "T'  ''""  °^  ^"  ^''^ 
valuable  Authors  necessary  to  be  rS  i'n  o'lor  fo  ."^"'  "1'°""'  "^  '"^"^  '""^t 
K,i,nvledge  of  each  of  them  Bv  ,  lit  '"f """'  ^^""^  '"  ^  'borough 
-M  cd.  enlarged.  New  ind'on  fr./  P  T"  Kr^u"'*^  ^'  ^^''^  ^""-i- 
Rcpuhlicof  Letters.  May  ,73°  '  AsYntrS''  r""?'"'.*^  ""'  ^"^°"  '"  tL 
;-ap.Thoma3.Cat.Su:^f.-C^^^^^^^^^^ 

''":::;i'^!S;::^^^-^  ^^-'^  °^  ^^oral  Ph^osophy  .   .   .  ,,  Aris- 

'"^^:s^'^£S:^Sg:SK^^t^^'^7:•^^'-  -•-'-«  -  ^he 

i.'ur.  Philadelphia.  . 75^  [No^^Tc;  of  hf  P  '"^ '°  "''^  ^'°^^'  S^'''^^ 
Knowlcige.  Being  a  £g  ek  in^Mn  °L  h\ W  /"""'f"'*^'  °^  """='" 
thcArtofReasoning.  wf  h  a  brie  S.5  ^^'^''^y''''  ^'"J  "i^'ectic,  or 
Pn-grcss  of  the  Human  Mind  from  r^tfi°'?^'  ^"'^  ^"  ^^""'"^  "^  'he  Gradual 
rc.rfoction.bothInt:;l"at:T£a^.^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

f  .r  r  truL'T r  S  ■  "nt-  '^^^-  or^s"^'^-  '  ^^  ^^^^^ 
Learning.)  sciences  ...  or  a  Synopsis  of  All  Parts  of 
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""  '^^^:S:Z^  SS^f 'Tt ''"'  ^-^-'^tance  to  the  Higher 
Boston,  ,7.,o,  tZ.  ^''''^"""^  o"  "'«=  R'^'^'^nce  made  to  King  Charl^  I. 
Sermons.     Boston,  1755. 
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vince.     Boston?^;;;''  S„„^7''  i'*  ^"""'^  ThanksRivinR  of  the  Pn> 
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'^  «  XSrSStS:^^^"^'^^  °'  Methodists  and  Papists 
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.^Icthodists  explained     tndo", 74"  ''"""'  '•^'''""^"''*  -"«™"«   the 
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in  A::::;r  ?rt '  ''"^"^"^'  -''''  -^'^  ^^^--  -  ^^^^^o. 
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'77,1-    Ocuvres  do  M.  FranWlin  t_  i  ■. 

Edition.    Par  M    DaXu  Dubour.      f      ^  ^-^  '  Angloi,  sur  la  quatri^ 
Paris.    2  vols        "^"'^'^  ^^^-    ^vec  >lcs  Additions  .\ouvclles. 

Oenc™IPoli,ics;(A  B  T  T'    ,        n  ?        .'^'''■'' '"  '^'■»^-''  Leaf:  (G.I 
American  PoHti  Jt:;^;  ;  ?       Sf ;  :■-    ^  --'-  Tn.u..,.s;  (A.\).  1 

l^-'U-l.    .    .         Lon.Ion.     |i:d.  VauKhan.  n.)  Nov.  hrst  cc 

It.ilian  transUtit.n,  p.i(lu.i   i-k^ 
I780      Des  Iferm  D.     Benjamin  Franklin's 
tn«hschcn  und   Franz-Xsischcn  ubersctzt  . 
vcrschcn  von  G.  T.  U'cnzcl 

cwciy  i„  „„.  M,„„ , , J  ■  t  s  ' ,  :;r  ; ,  T;'"-  """"•  * "-""" 

I      ^«   loru,   1.   L.^   Frankhn   Bibliography, 
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!;:i:!:;.''^''"'-'^'"'"«"'»-'-'"-"p»c,,<.,,,^,„,„,,,^,.,, 

Marshall.l    2,|  «l.     |in,,.|  *"iunics.    .       .     Umhm.     |E,J.   |,y 

lSi8.     McrtH)ir<<iif  thi- 1  if<.  ,.,  I  ^«'  •■• 

Dr.  FrankUn.  and'a  sell  o^    ,  JS7;':"'';  ""'"'"''"^"  Na-tiati-ns  ., 

Sal.in  an  ocUvo  issue  in  6  vols  hut  .1;.  J,  u"'"  ""  ""^  """"'rity  of 
i.^su«l.     "This  is  the  nrst  ou     ;.n  ,  *>"""''  ""-'  '""^'  "'"*""  wa'  s., 

>y  Franklin,  and  „f  th  irj  ^t  in  an"  f"'  "'  '?^»"'"'""«-.'''y  as  writt  n 
ti.'n  which  is  of  Kreat  value  ••  For  H  Lan^;,  "/*  '"""'-•^  '^^  »  "'""""- 
rV.nchtranslationofa.urtofStioninM.'^'-  ''""'»•  London.  ,8,n. 
'K  Benjamin  Franklin.     Pari,     ^r?-  Z  r     '""''^  """^  "^  ^'''^^t '^'^  K-i's 

;yci-ar: .«,,.  Kiel:  .«.„.  i^-i--^^  r;a^:jToVtr'''*'''?'  ''•'-"""• 

I'"sthu,„ous  and  Other  Writings  of  BenjLin  pinir        '^"'^  "•""""'  '''"= 

-.U.inin;:t:s;:!ii^S:S^;  |;j;^^^^^  I^^iticsand  Mo..: 

matic  correspondenee  .  a  'S'    ?..  "     ""''  collections,  his  ,Ii„lo. 

nrrcs,K)ndence.  never  before  *puMish«     Ih  m""^  °'''''"'  ''"'^  Epistolary 

l«.ln«o  bo«  primed  a,  r,J„mJ,  jlri!.  t    "   """>' '''""  '"  "tal  la,l 

=s?::nii-^r^S^^ 

l—us  Preface  .as  polish.  ;:'pi^:d5;X'^^^;  l^- 

'"-"rt!::;^;:;  S"i:^trsr  ^^^^^^  -"''-» -^  ^- 

'•■1  private  not  hitherto  publishi^-Z      '^      "'  ''"''  '""">'  '''"«=«  o^^i^J 

J  .rni  .Sparks.-Bosto„.  '  o  t.f '  I^er     n""'  'f'^  "'  *^<=  ^"'h-"     B^ 

'■^«-'.    I"-Mr.  Sparks  add«lslmesix^un,,""rr?"'"""-  ''''''  ^-'"'1"". 

'"f'rc  been  printed  in  edit  -.^s  of  -r    U    '      """^  '^^'^  '''""^  '"  '^•''■"  ^ad 

V'"'-'y  ""'es.  which  in  spit'ofsucc'c^irjv '"'^^  T''  "^">'  '""«  '»"'' 
ilio  most  valuable. "    Ford  J         '"''^'*^"'«  *=ditions  st.U  makes  this  among 

'^"  ^  ^!r^z  Si^^i^^t,:^^'---  -  ---  -  -1 

nun.s  not  include,!  in  any  former     nation  ^I     IT""''"  '''""'  ""''  ''-•"• 
version  of  his  autobiography  c^mi,  -.1 ;     r!  ";'^  """'""'-'^l  ami  correct 
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;x:r"-'"  ---  ^'--^  -  - -^^rdi^-^^.^^ 
"^rrnirrmrurrNn^^^^^^^^^^  ^--«-  -t 
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oi^i^G™°w''',  ?^°"'^"' n  1  ^''="''  ^""^  """'^^  ^°'^'-  I'hiladelphia,  , 
PhilaU  '^  «""'*°c  ^'A'^'-  ^"'^^'''^"'^-^  -,  The  Se-ttlers  of  Vir«, 
Philadelphia  1830.  See  Collections.  (Walnut  Street  Theatre,  PI 
delphia,  16  Jan.,  1S30.)  ' 

—  rZi    uTr.     ""™"''-'  "^■'^■"''"'-     ("""''""^'^  Theatre,  r    ^^.iS 
The  Eighth  of  January.     (Park  Theatre,  New  York.  8  Jan..  ,834. 

"dihl'h  .  r?  f"'  "'";•  ^'-'°^e'^'°^°'  '8^8-  (Chesnut  Street  Theatre,  Ph 
clel[)hia.  4  July.  1837.) 

Launch  of  Columbia. 

The  Pawnee  Chief. 

William  Dunlap 

"^%^tr''?A^°^''',°^  ^'"'""  """'■'''^-  ^"  Ton  Vn',mes.  Vol  r.  1 
Father  of  An  Only  PhiM    l-'-'—--    p~„..  •  .     „     ,    ,     ' 

Philadelphia.  1806.    'v^' nr^^YorK^^^f^::^  S''t:^t 
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rralcmal  Diacord,  1809.  Itali:in  Fatlur,  1810.  Good  Neighbor,  1814.) 
Vi'l.  111.  New  Vurk,  ihio.  (U'lfcof  Two  llucibanjj,  1811.  Atuutiino,  1814. 
Luvcrs'  Vowi,  1H14.  IVtcr  the  Great,  1814.)  Volume  I  is  pnj;tJ  con- 
tinuously throughout.  Volumes  11  and  Hi  are  only  editions  o(  individual 
pUys  bound  totjethcr  with  a  eoUcctivc  title-page.  No  other  volume*  seem 
t>)  exist. 

To  M'.dcst  Soldier:  or.  Love  in  New  \wrk.    Comedy. 

..ic  I'.ithcr;  or,  American  Shandy-ism.  A  Comedy.  1789.  Also  published  in 
.\I,i ;  .ichuiells  M.iK.,  Oct.  and  Nov.,  1789.  Rptd.  Dunlap  Soc.  1887.  Oohn 
Strci't  Theatre.  New  York,  7  Sept.,  17S9.) 

T  .c  r.ither  of  An  Only  Child,  A  Comedy.     1807.     (A  revision  of  The  Father.) 

r^r'.y's  Return.    A   Comic   Sketch.     1789.     Philadelphia,  1791.    New  York, 
it<o6  (in  coll.  cd.).    1807.    Rptd.  in  Appendix  to  Ford,  P.  L.,  Washington  and 
(John  Street  Theatre,  New  York,  24  Nov.,  1789.) 
A  Comedy.    (John  Street  Theatre,  New  York,    ao  May, 


:he  Theatre,  lH<y). 
■  Miser's  Wedding. 

'793) 
.i^UT,  A  Tragedy. 


1807.    (John  Street  Theatre,  New  York,  24  April,  1794, 

as  Fatal  Dee  plion,  or  the  Progress  of  Guilt.) 
T     i'atal  Deception:  or,  the  Progress  of  Guilt.     See  Leicester, 
t    ;y's  Travels.     (John  Street  Theatre,  New  York,  24  April,  1794.) 
r  :.;  .inville  Abbey,  A  Tragedy.     1807.     (John  Street  Theatre,  New  York,  16 

leb.,  1795.) 
T!. '  .Xrehers,  or  Mountaineers  of  Switzerland;  an  opera,  in  three  acts.   1796;  17^8. 

(Jwhn  Street  Theatre,  New  York,  18  Apr.,  1796.) 
R.'j'«  iiKint,  or  The  Feudal  Baron,  A  Tragedy  in  five  acts.     1803.     (John  Street 

Theatre,  New  York,  31  Oct.,  1796,  as  Mysterious  Monk.) 
Ti'.i  Truth  and  Shame  the  Devil:  A  Comedy,  in  two  aclj.     1797.     (John  Street 

Theatre,  New  York,  9  Jan.,  1797.) 
?  Th.  Knight's  Adventure.    A  Comedy.     1797.     (i797?) 
.bJre;  A  Tragedy,  in  five  acts.     1798.     London,  1799.     Rptd.  Dunlap  Society, 

1SS7.    See  also  Collections.     (Park  Theatre,  New  York,  30  March,  1798.) 
The  Stranger.     (Park  Theatre,  New  York,  10  Dec,  1798.) 
Si.rr.e's  Maria;  or  The  Vintage,  an  opera.     (Park  Theatre,  New  York,  14  Jan., 

1799) 
Tlij  Natural  Daughter.     A    Comedy.     (Park  Theatre,  New  York,  8   Feb., 

1799) 
The  Temple  of  Independence.     A  Pageant  in  Honor  of  Washington's  Birth- 

I'.iy.     (Park  Theatre,  New  York,  22  Feb.,  1799.) 
?  Lovers  Vows.    A  Play  in  five  Acts.    Feb.,   1814.     (Park  Theatre,   New 

V<  rk,  II  March,  1799.) 
C  Kit  Penyowsky.     (Park  Theatre,  New  York,  I  Apr.,  I799-) 
The  Italian  Father:    A  Comedy,  in  Five  Acts.     May  1810.      (Park  Theatre, 

New  York,  15  Apr.,  1799.) 
Dp.  Carlos.     (Park  Theatre,  New  York,  6  May,  1799.) 
Theln'.iansin  England;  or  Nabob  of  Mysore.     (Park  Theatre,  New  York,  14 

June,  1799.) 
V-.c  ZcIvkA  for  Soldiers.     (Park  Theatre,  New  York,  4  July,  1799.) 
S:'- Immolation;  or  Family  Distress.    (Park  Theatre,  New  York,  29  Nov.,  1799.) 
Pa'  •  Sh.ame:  or  the  American  Orphan  in  Germany:  A  Comedy,  in  four  acts. 

Charicston,  1800.     New  York,   1800.    Original  MS.  in  library  of  Brown 

U.iivLi.liy.     (Park  Theatre,  New  York,  11  Dec,  i"9y.) 
The  Ro;)!)cry.     (Park  Theatre,  New  York,  30  Dec,  1799.) 
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The  rild-Goose  Chace;    A  Play,  in  four  Acts.     With  songs.     .800. 

Theatre,  New  York,  24  Jan.,  1800.) 
The  Force  of  Calumny     A  Comedy.     (Park  Theatre.  New  York,  5  Feb..  i 
The  Count  of  Burgundy.     (Park  Theatre.  New  York.  3  March,  ,800.) 
The  V.rgm  of  the  Sun:  A  Play,  in  Five  Acts.      1800.      (Park  Theatre 

York,  12  Mar.,  1800.)  "t<«re, 

Pizarro  in  Peru;  or   The  Death  of  Rolla.    A  Play  in  Five  Acts.     i8oa 

Theatre,  .New  York,  26  March,  1800.) 
'^^'^  Jtoo^'r"'' '''  '^^^  ^^"'"'ngs  of  Love.      (Park  Theatre,  New  York.  21 
The  Stranger's  Birthday.     (Park  Theatre.  New  York.  23  Apr.,  1800.) 
"^"yIS,  2rot^8oo^r'' " '"  "'^-    '"''^•'^^-    ^^-'^T^-tre. 
Span^^,^C^tle:^or^th^K^^^^^^  Opera.     (Park  Theatre. 

Aba^llino   the  Great  Bandit.    A  Grand  Dramatic  Romance  in  five  Acts 
York  and  Boston.  1802.    New  York.  ,803.  .807.  ("second  edition  "); 

York.  „  Fe^jto  '"'"  ^"^*'""''  "^'''""  "^"     ^^"""^  '^^''''''' 

Abh6  dc  TEpde.  or  Deaf  and  Dumb.     (Park  Theatre.  New  York  Anr    iSnt 
Where  is  He?     (Park  Theatre.  .Now  York.  2  Dec.  i8or  )  '     "^   ' 

BlueBcard:orFcmaleCuriosity:ADramaticRomance.inthreeacts.  18a 
1803,1806     Jan    I8,i      (ParkTheatre.XewYork,  S.March.  ,802.) 

The  Retrosi^ect.    A  Patriotic  Sketch.     (Park  Theatre.  New  York.  5  July  ,8 

Peter  the  Great;  or.  the  Russian  Mother;  a  Play  in  five  Acts.  1813  (?)  M 
1814.     (Park  Theatre.  New  York.  15  Nov.,  1802)  '«'3(0,M. 

Liberal  Opinions.     (1802.    See  McKee.) 

Ficsco.     (Park  Theatre.  New  York.  25  March,  1802.) 

YS4^F^'r;8'o3)°'""'"'^''*'''-    ''°^'"°7-    (ParkTheavre,! 

''"'^^'^,'Zt''- '""""'  ''^'''''''-  ^'^'"•'- 

""''S,  .?o3.)  "^   '^"^''-     '"^'  ''''■     (^"'^   '^^-'--  N-   York. 
The  Glory  of  Columbia  Her  Yeomanry!    A  Play,  in  five  acts.   May.  1817-  i 
incomplete.     (Park  Theatre.  New  York.  4  July.  180-5  )  ^''"'^-^ 

Bonaparte  in  England.    Farce.     (Park  Theatre.  New  York.  19  Dec.  1803  ) 

^'''rS;k:^?F:r  xL^r'""^"^"^"""^^-    "^-''^      ''^''''- 
"^^  Yol.\^°  Mar'eh  ",^8°;;;  '''  '"^^'^^'^"'^'^  ''''-^-     ^^"^  ^^--.  ^ 

Nina     Opera      (Grove  Theatre,  in  BeJlow  St..  New  York.  31  Dec    1804  ) 

Rinaldo  Rmaldini;  or.  the  Great  Banditti.    A  Tragedy,  in  five  acts      isio 

Yankee  Chronolo,,;  or.  Hu.za  for  the  Constitutional  i^NIusiraltterl^d    in  0 

act.    Dec.  1812.    At  end  is  added  Yankee  Naval  Chronology;  being  a  a 

tinuation  of  Yankee  Chronology,  by  William  Dunlap.  Esq  (P, 

Theatre.  New  York.  9  Sept..  1812.)  4     •    •    •     ua 

rll  M^-^- c-"!^'"  °;''^  o"     (^^"•^-*^^'  ""-^  York.  4  July.  .8.6?) 

inc  ..1!  .rj.  v,,art-ii;ni;f.    Opera.     (i«27.) 

Forty  and  Twenty.    Comedy.     (1827.) 
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rhe  Flying  Dutchman.    Melodrama.    (Park  Theatre,  New  York,  lo  Apr.,  1827.) 
Thirty  Years,  or  the  Life  of  a  Gamester.    MS.  (first  fifty  pp.  autograph)  sold  in 

New  York,  1908.     (Bowery  Theatre,  New  York,  20  Feb.,  1828.) 
A  Trip  to  Niagara;  or.  Travellers  in  America.    A  farce,  in  three  acts.     1830. 

(New  Bowery  Theatre,  New  York,  28  Nov.,  1828.) 
The  African. 
La  Pcrouse. 
Robespierre. 
The  Soldier  of  '76. 

See  also  the  Bibliography  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  Book  II,  Chap.  VI. 
Marble,  A.  R.    William  Dunlap:  The  Beginnings  of  the  Drama.    In  Heralds 

of  American  Literature.    Chicago,  1907,  pp.  233-75. 
McKec,  T.  J.    Introduction  to  edition  of  The  Father.    Dunlap  Society,  1887. 
Wcgelin,  O.    William  Dunlap  and  His  Writings.    Privately  reprinted  from 
The  Literary  Collector  [Jan.,  1904],  n.  p.,  n.  d. 

A  Bibliographical  Checklist  of  the  Plays  and  Miscellaneous  Writings  of 

William  Dunlap.    Bibhographica  Americana,  1916. 


El'.ct  (Lummis),  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fries.    Teresa  Contarini,  a  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts. 
In  her  Poems,  Translated  and  Original.    Philadelphia,  1835.   (Park  Theatre, 
New  York,  March,  1835.) 
Forest,  Thomas.    The  Disappointment.     1767,  1796. 

Godfrey,  Thomas.  The  Prince  of  Parthia.  In  his  Juvenile  Poems,  with  the 
Prince  of  Parthia.  Philadelphia,  1765.  See  Collections.  (Southwark 
Theatre,  Philadelphia,  24  Apr.,  1767.) 

Evans,  Nathaniel.    Introduction  to  Juvenile  Poems.    Philadelphia,  1765. 
Franklin,  Benjamin.    Pennsylvania  Gazette,  19  Dee.,  1749. 
White,  Thomas  J.      Notes  on  the  provincial  literature  of  Pennsylvania. 

Proceedings  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  vol.  I. 
Smith,  William.    Thomas  Godfrey.     American  Magazine,  voL  I,  pp.  6o2- 

604.    Philadelphia,  1758. 
Tyler,  M.  C.     A  History  of  American  Literature  during  the  Colonial  Times. 
II,  244-251.    1878. 
Hopkinson,  Francis,  and  Smith,  William.    An  Exercise,  containing  a  Dialogue 
and  Ode  sacred  to  the  memory  of  his  late  gracious  Majesty,  George  II.    Per- 
formed at  the  public  commencement  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  May  23, 

1 76 1.  Philadelphia,  1 76 1.    Rptd.  in  Works  of  Francis  Hopkinson.    Phila- 
delphia, 1792. 

Hopkinson,  Francis,  and  Duchd,  Jacob.  An  Exercise,  containing  A  Dialogue  and 
Ode  on  the  accession  of  his  present  gracious  Majesty,  George  III.  Per- 
formed at  the  public  commencement  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  May  18, 

1762.  Philadelphia,  1762.     Rptd.  in  Works  of  Francis  Hopkinson.    Phila- 
delphia, 1792. 

Howe,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward.  The  Worid's  Own.  Boston,  1857.  New  York,  1857. 
Sec  Collections.  (Played  as  Leonore  at  the  Chambers  Street  Theatre, 
New  York,  16  March,  1857.) 

Ilijipolytus.    MS.    (Written  for  Edwin  Booth  m  1864  but  not  played. 

Performed  24  March,  191 1,  Trcir.ont  Theatre,  Boston,  by  Margaret  Anglin.) 

Humphrey: ,  David.  The  Widow  of  Malabar;  or,  The  Tyranny  of  Custom:  A 
Tragedy.  Pub.  in  Miscellaneous  Works,  1790.  (By  the  American  Com- 
pany in  Philadelphia,  7  May,  1790.) 
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Humphreys,  David.     The  Yankcy  in  England.    n.p.,n.d.    [Connecticut. 

See  also  the  Bibliography  to  Book  I.,  Chap.  i.\. 
Hunter,  Richard.     Androborus.    A  Bographioil  [sic]  Farce.    In  Three 
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1897. 
Owen,  Robert  Dale.     Pocahontas.     A  Historical  Drama,  in  five  acts.     1837. 

(P.-:r!.  Theatre,  New  York,  8  Feb.,  1838.) 
ParJcy,  Henry  Oake.     Nature's  Nobleman.    A  Comedy.     I1854.I     (Burton's 
Theatre,  New  York,  7  Oct.,  1851.) 
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Julia,  or  The  Wanderer;  A  Comedy,  in  Five  Acts.     1806.     (Park  Thea 

New  York,  7  Feb.,  1 806.) 
Lovers'  Vows.     A  Play,  in  Five  Acts.     Baltimore,   1809.      (Chestnut  Sti 

Theatre,  Philadelphia,  16  Sept.,  181 1.) 
Accusation;  or,  The  Family  of   D'Anglade:    A  Mclo  Drama    in  Three  A' 

London,  1817.     Boston,  1818.      (Drury  Lane,  London,  I  Feb.,  i8i6;  P 

Theatre,  New  York,  10  May,  1816.) 
Mahomet:  A  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.     1809.     (Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  Ph 

delphia,  II  Dec,  181 1.) 
Brutus;  or.  The  Fall  of  Tarqiiin.    A  Historical  Tragedy.     London,  1818,  il 

("sixth  edition").    New  York,  March,  1819,  1831,  1848.     Baltimore,  iS 

Albany,   1875.    Boston  [1S78].     Rptd.  in  British  Drama  (1864),  vol. 

Cumberland,  British  Theatre,  vol.  11.     New  York  Drama,  n.  d.  [1875-I 

vol.  I.     (Drury  Lane,  London,  3  Dec,  1818;  Park  Theatre,  New  Yo 

15  March,  1819.) 
ThdrJise,  the  Orphan  of  Geneva.    A  Drama.    London,   1821    (two  editioi 

New  York,  1821,  1830,  1850,  n.  d.    Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Bost 

n.  d.  [1809?]      London  (Cumberland),  n.  d.      (Drury  Lane,  London,  2  F« 

1821 ;  Anthony  Street  Theatre,  New  York,  30  Apr.,  1821.) 
Adeline,  the  Victim  of  Seduction,  a  Mclo  Drama.     May,  1822.    London,  18 

(Drury  Lane,  London,  9  Feb.,  1822;  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  i  M 

1822.) 
Love  in  Humble  Life.    A  Petite  Comedy,  in  One  Act.     New  York  and  Phi 

delphia,  n.  d.;  New  York,  n.  d.     (French,  No.  118.)     London  (Lacy),  n 

Cumberland,  British  Theatre,  vol.  xi.     (Drury  Lane,  London,   14  F< 

1822.) 
Peter  Smink;  or.  The  Armistice.    A  Comic  Drama,  in  One  Act.    London  (Lac 

n.  d.  (Royal  Surrey  Theatre,  London,  8  July,  1822;  Park  Theatre,  New  Yo 

14  Oct.,  1826.) 
The  Two  Galley  Slaves:  or  The  Mill  of  St.  Aldcrvon.    A  Melodrama  in  Two  Ac 

London  and   New   York  (French),  n.  d.;   Q.  Cumberland)  n.  d.;  (La( 

n.  d.      (Covent  Garden,  London,  6  Nov.,  1822;  Park  Theatre,  New  Yo 

27  Oct.,  1823.     Play  with  same  title  acted  Drury  Lane,  same  date.) 
Ali  Pacha;  or,  The  Signet-Ring.    A  Melo-drama,  in  Two  Acts.     1823.    Loni 

(Cumberland),   n.  d.      (Covent    Garden,   London,   19    Oct.,    1822;   P; 

Theatre,  New  York,  8  May,  1823.) 
Clari;  or.  The  Maid  of  Milan,  An  Opera,  in  Three  Acts.     1823.    London,  18 

London  (Lacy),  n.  d.;  (Cumberland),  n.  d.;  Philadelphia  (Turner),  n. 

Boston,   1856.     New  York  (French),  n.  d.     (Covent  Garden,  London, 

May,  1823;  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  12  Nov.,  1823.) 
Mrs.  Smith:  or,  The  Wife  and  the  Widow.    A  Farce,  in  One  Act.    London  (Lac 

n.  d.     (French,  No.  1260.)     (Theatre  Royal,  Haymarket,  London,  18  Ju; 

1823;  Park  Theatre,  \cw  York,  6  March,  1826.) 
Charles  the  Second;  or,  The  Merry  Monarch.     A  Comedy,  in  Three  Acts.  . 

London,  1824.     Philadelphia,  1829.     London  (Lacy),   n.   d.;    New  Yc 

(Taylor),  1846;  (French),  n.  d.;  New  York  Drama,  vol.  11.      See  also  C( 

LECTIONS.     (Covent  Garden,  London,  27  May,  1824;  Park  Theatre,  N 

York,  25  Oct.,  1S24.) 
Richelieu:  A  Domestic  Tragedy.     1826.     (Drury  Lane,  London,  Feb.,  1826.) 
'Twas  I,  or  The  Truth  A  Lie.     A  Farce,  in  Two  Acts.     1827.     London  (Lac; 
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toL^IZ  ''"'"• '°"'°"' '  '""'■'  ''''•  ""^^  ^'^-'-'  N-  Yo.k. 

The  WTiite  Maid  [or  Lady].     An  Opera.    (Covent  Garden.  2  Jan    1827- Park 

Theatre,  New  York,  21  May  183'  )  '        '* 

Procrastination     A  Coircdy.     (Haymarket  Theatre,  London.  2,  Sent    1820) 

Lane.  London.  29  Nov.,  ,827:  Bowery  Theatre.  New  York.  4  Mareh     S) 
The  Spanish  Husband,  or  First  and  I  isf  T  r^„„      /r,  r       "■•  <»  ^*^'"^cn,  i«28.; 

.830;  Park  Theatre,  N:?Yol!tNo^";83^?"''  '^''"-  ^'^'^°°'  ^5^^^^' 

Os.aliof  Athens.    ATragedy.     ^Chatham  Theat're.  New  York,  13  JuneiSu) 

Urgmia:  or.  The  Patrician's  Perfidy.    (Park  Theatre.  New  York.  19  Feb..  1834.) 

'''^::::'^i^t:::!:^r°"' ''"  ''"''°''^-  ^'"^''-  (^-^^^-tre. 

The  Bridge  of  Kchl.     (Chatham  Theatre.  New  York.  1848  ) 

illsf^r     ^^"-^-^OP--     London.n.d.     (Driry Lane,  London,  r, 

''Totl"r9\Ig.:^7r'°'''^'°°'-    ""'''''•     ^^^-^^^  Theatre. 
Grandpapa.     (Drury  Lane.  London.  25  May,  1825  ) 
l;ah.m  Bride.    Play  in  Four  Aets.     (Not  acted;  wri'tten  after,  832.) 
a.J  and  Magpie.     (Covent  Garden,  London,  15  Sept.,  1815.) 
lazoppa.     (Bowery  Theatre,  New  York.  22  June,  1833  ) 
Wah:  or  The  Girl  of  Erin      (Covent  Garden,  London,  i  Feb..  1826.) 
•  hePost-Chaise.     (Park  Theatre.  New  York,  21  Apr.,  1826) 
:::c  Robbers.     (Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  20  Sept.   1820) 

■'\^7S.;':^'^-      ^^- York.  ,827.      (Chatham  Theatre.  New 
Tyrulcse  Peasants.    Opera.     (Drury  Lane,  London.  8  May.  ,832.) 
The  following  plays  exist  in  manuscript: 

■"  iniit's  S"    tPT'^-^     ''""'^'   ^"^'"''"   '■   '«^-^'  -'"  Washington 
Irving,  aid).    The  Borrower.     (Comedy.)     The  Duel;  or.  The  Vetemn's 

?irc!;- J  M  .f  '  ""T"  ""l^  °^^^-  ^°'"^^-^  '^^'-^  ^-''-'  °f  St.  Marck. 
The  Guilty  Mother.  Jaconde.  The  Judge  and  the  Attorneys.  Madame 
cBarn.  Man  of  the  Black  Forest.  Married  and  Single.  (ComeJy.)  (WriS 
e.  1823.  A  version  by  Poole  was  acted  .it  Haymarket,  T/.nr1nn  16  July 
i«24  5«Genest.ix,263.)  The  Mill  of  the  Lake.  The  Miller's  Man.  Not 
iHMted.  (A  Farce.)  Novido,  the  Neapolitan.  Old  England's  Merry  Days 
raoh.     Pencles,  Prince  of  Tyre.     (Tragedy.)     Plots  at  Home.     (Comedy.) 
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The  Prisoner  and  the  Orphan.    The  Rival  Monarchs.    Solitary  of  \ 
Savage.     Tamazl  and  Marzam.     Visitandines.     (Oi)cra.) 
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Boston,  1913. 
Harrison.  G.    John  Howard  Payne,  Dramatist,  Poet,  Actor,  and  auth 

Home  Sweet  Home.     Rev.  cd.     Philadelphia,  1885. 
Memoirs  of  John  Howard  Payne,  The  American  Roscius.     London,  181; 
Sketch  of  tlic  life  of  John  Howard  Payne,  as  published  in  the  Boston  ] 

in;;  Gazette,  CompreSLAcd.     By  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  New  York 
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Literary  Collector,  March,  1905.     The  Literary  Collector  Press,  G 

wich,  Conn.  n.  d. 


Phillips,  Jonas   B.     The  Evil  Eye:  A  Melo-Drama,  In  Two  Acts. 

(Bowery  Theatre,  New  York,  4  April,  1831.) 
Camillus;  or,  The  Self  E.\iled  Patriot.    A  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts. 

York  and  Philadelphia,  n.  d.  [1833].     (.\rch  Street  Theatre,  Philadd 

8  Feb.,  1833.) 

Zamira,  A  Dramatic  Sketch,  and  Other  Poems.     1835. 

Robinson,  J.     The  Yorker's  Stratagem,  or  Banana's  Wedding.    A  Farce  in 

Acts.     1792.     (Second  Performance,  Xew  York,  10  May,  1792.) 
Rogers,  Major  Robert.     Pon teach:  or  the  Savages  of  America.    A    Trai 

London,  1766.    Ed.  Nevins,  A.,  for  the  Caxton  Club.     Chicago,  1914. 
Rowson,  Susanna  Haswell.    Slaves  in  Algiers;  or,  A  Struggle  for  Freedom.   I 

deljihia,  1794.     (Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  1794.): 
The  Volunteers.    A  Farce  founded  on  the  Whiskey  Insurrection.      (C 

nut  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  21  June,  1795.) 
The    Female    Patriot.     [Altered   from    Massinger's   Bondman.]     (I 

delphia,  1795.) 
The  Disbanded  Officer  [a  translation  of  Lessing's  Minna  von  Bamb 

(N'ew  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  1795-6.) 
Americans  in  England.    A  Comedy.     (Federal  Street  Theatre,  Boston, 

1 797-) 
Columbia's  Daughter.     (Mt.  Vernon  Gardens,  New  York,  10  Sept.,  18 

See  also  bibliographies  to  Book  I,  Chap,  i.x,  and  Book  II,  Chap.  vi. 
Sargent,  Epcs.    The  Bride  of  Genoa.     (Federal  Street  Theatre,  Boston,  13 

i«37) 
Velasco.    A  Tragedy.     Boston,  1837.     New  York,  1839.     (Tremont ' 

trc,  Boston,  20  Nov.,  1837.) 

Change  Makes  Change.     (Xiblo's  Garden,  New  York,  6  Oct.,  1845.) 

Lampoon. 

Savage,  John.     Sybil:  A  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts.    1865.    Also  in  Poems:  Lj 

Dramatic,  and  Romantic.    1870.     (St.  Louis  Theatre,  6  Sept.,  1858.) 

Richard  Penn  Smith 

The  extant  manuscript  plays  of  Smith  are  all  in  the  library  of  the  PennSyl 

Historical  Society,  Philadelphia. 
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Correct.    A  Comedy  in  Two  Acts.    Philadelphia,  1835.     (Chestnut  Street 
riicatri',  Philadelphia,  27  May,  1828.) 

ICi^hth  of  January,  A  Drama,  in  Three  Acts.     Philadelphia,  1829.     (Chest- 
II  It  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  8  Jan.,  1829.) 

Disowned;  or,  The  Prodigals,  a  play,  in  three  acts.     Philadelphia,  1830. 
(li.iltimorc  Theatre,  26  Mar.,  1829.) 

A  Wife  at  a  Venture.  Three  Act  Comedy.  (MS.)  (Walnut  Street  Thea- 
tre, Philadelphia,  25  July,  1829.) 

The  Sentinels.  Three  Act  Melodrama.  (MS.)  (Chestnut  Street  Theatre, 
Philadelphia,  Dec.,  1829.) 

',Vi!liain  Penn.  Three  Act  Historical  Play.  (MS.)  (Walnut  Street  Theatre, 
Philadelphia,  25  Dec,  1829.) 

T'.x'  Triumph  at  Plattsburg.  Two  Act  Historical  Play.  (MS.)  See  Collec- 
tions.    (Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  8  Jan.,  1830.) 

The  Deformed;  or.  Woman's  Trial.  Philadelphia,  1830.  The  Divorce,  or  the 
Moek  Cavalier,  (MS.),  1825,  is  an  earlier  form  of  this  play.  (Chestnut 
Street  Theatre,  Philadclpliia,  4  Feb.,  1830.) 

T!-.c  Water  Witch.     (Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  25  Dec.,  1830.) 

('.■us  Marius.     (.\rch  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  12  Jan.,  1831.) 

My  Unele's  Wedding.     (Philadelphia,  15  Oct.,  1832.) 

i,  She  a  Brigand?    Philadelphia,  1835.      (Arch  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia, 

IS.W?) 

The  Aetrcss  of  Padua.  Published  in  novel  form.  Philadelphia,  1836.  (Phila- 
delphia, 13  June,  1836.) 

The  Bombardment  of  Algiers.     (MS.)    Three  Act  Comedy,  1829. 

The  liravo.     (One  Act  of  MS.)     (Acted  in  Philadelphia.) 

The  Daughter.  Philadelphia,  1836.  In  the  Actress  of  Padua  and  other  Talcs. 
(McMichael  says  this  was  acted.) 

The  S(,Htary;  or.  The  Man  of  Mystery.     (MS.)     Melodrama. 

The  Pelican.    Farce  in  one  Act.     (MS.)     1825. 

Shakespeare  in  Love.     (MS.)     Interlude. 

The  List  Man;  or.  The  Cock  of  the  Village.     (MS.)     Comedy. 

Smith,  H.  W.  Miscellaneous  Works  of  the  late  Richard  Penn  Smith.  Phila- 
delphia, 1856.  (Contains  biographical  introduction  by  McMichael, 
Morton.) 

Smith,  II.  W.     Life  of  Rev.  William  Smith,  D.D.     Philadelphia,  1879. 


e  Pennsylvania 


Stone,  John  Augustus.  Restoration,  or  the  Diamond  Cross.  (Park  Theatre, 
New  York,  4  Nov.,  1825.) 

—  Metamora.  MS.  part  of  Metamora  only.  In  Forrest  Home,  Holmesburg, 
IVnna.     (Park  Theatre,  New  York,  15  Dec,  1829.) 

—  Tanercd,  King  of  Sicily.     (Park  Theatre,  New  York,  16  Mar.  1831.) 

The  .\neient  Briton.     (Arch  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  27  Mar.,  1833.) 

—  The  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece.     (Park  Theatre,  New  York,  10  Sept., 

1S34-) 

—  Fauntleroy,  or  the  Fatal  Forgery. 

—  La  Roquc.    The  Regicide.     (Charleston.) 

— Tancred,  or  the  Siege  of  Antioch.  A  Drama  in  Three  Acts.  Philadelphia,  1827. 

Srayzi',  Mrs.  J.  C.  Ossawattomic  Brown;  or,  The  Tnsurrrrtion  at  Harper's 
Ferry,    n.  d.     French.     (Bowery  Theatre,  New  York,  16  Dec,  1859.) 

Tal!x)t,C.  S.  Captain  Morgan,  or  the  Conspiracy  Unveiled.  A  Farce.  Roches- 
ter, 1827.     (Probably  acted  in  Rochester.    See  preface.) 
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Talbot,  C.  S.    Paddy's  Trip  to  America;  or,  The  Husband  with  Three  \^ 
A  Farce,  in  two  acts.     1822. 

Albany,  1827.    (York,  Upper  Canada,  M 


A  Farce. 


A  Comedy;  in  five  acts.    Philadelphia, 
See  also  Collections.    (John  Street  The 


(John  Street  Th( 


Squire  Hartley. 

I825-) 
Tyler,   Royall.    The  Contrast. 

Rptd.  Dunlap  Society,  1887, 

New  York,  I6  April,  1787.) 
May  Day  in  Town,  or  New  York  in  an  Uproar. 

New  York,  18  May,  1787.) 
A  Ooorgia  Spec,  or  Land  in  the  Moon.     Also  called  A  Good  Spec.    (PI 

in  Boston,  and  at  John  Street  Theatre,  New  York,  20  Dec.,  1 797.) 
Sec  also  Bibliographies  to  Book  I,  Chap.  i.\,  and  Book  H,  Chaps,  iii  and 
Wallack,   Lester.    The  Veteran;   or,  France  and  Algeria.    A  Drama,  in 

Tableaux,    n.  d.    French,  No.  220.     (Wallack's  Theatre,  New  Yorl 

Jan.,  1859.) 
The  Romance  of  a  Poor  Young  Man.    A  Drama  adapted  from  the  Fi 

of  Octave   Feuillct.     By  I'ierrepont  Edwards  and  Lester  Wallack.    1 

London  (Lacy),  n.  d.    French,  No.  225.     (Wallack's  Theatre,  New  Yor 

Jan.,  i860.) 
Warren,   Mercy   Otis.    Poems,  Dramatic  and   Miscellaneous.    Boston,   : 

(Contains  The  Ladies  of  Castile  and  the  Sack  of  Rome.) 

The  Adulateur.    A  Tragedy.     Boston,  1773. 

The    Group.      Boston,    1775.      Philadelphia,    1775.      New    York,   1 

[?  Jamaica,  before  1775.]    Philadelphia  and  New  York  eds.  incomplete. 

?  The  Motley  Assembly.    A  Farce.     Boston,  1779. 

Brown,  Alice.    Mercy  Warren.     1903. 
White,  John  Blake.     Foscari,  or.  The  Venetian  Exile;  A  Tragedy,  in  Five  i 

Charleston,  1806.    Also  MS.  in  University  of  Pennsylvania  library 

note  "  2nd  Edition,  &c.,  revised  and  corrected  by  the  author."     (Charlt 

Theatre.) 
The  Mysteries  of  the  Castle,  or  The  Victim  of    Revenge.    A  Dram; 

Five  Acts.    Charleston,  1807.     (Charleston  Theatre.) 
Modern  Honor:  A  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts.    Charleston,  1812.     (Chark 

Theatre.) 
The  Forgers;  A  Dramatic  Poem.     .    .    .    Reprinted  from  Southern  I 

ary  Journal  of  March  [should  be  April-August],  1837,  by  order  of  his 

O.  A.  White,    n.  p.;  1899.     (Charleston  Theatre,  1825.) 
Triumph  of    Liberty;    or   Louisiana   Preserved.       A   National  Dn 

Charleston,  18 19. 
Wilkins,  E.  G.  P.     My  Wife's  Mirror.     New  York,  n.  d.     (French.)     (L 

Keenc's  Theatre,  New  York,  IO^Lay,  1856.) 
Young  New  York.    A  Comedy,  in  Three  Acts.     New  York  (Perry),  i 

(French),  n.  d.     (Laura  Keene's  Theatre,  New  York,  24  Nov.,  1856.) 
Willis,  N.  P.     [Dramatic  Works,  containing  Tortesa  the  Usurer  and  Bianca 

conti.]    n.  p.,  n.  d. 
Bianca  Visconti;  or  The  Heart  Overtasked.      1839.     (Park  Theatre, 

York,  25  Aug.,  1837.) 

The  Kentucky  Heiress.     (Park  Theatre,  New  York,  29  Nov.,  1837.) 

Tortesa  the  Usurer.     A    Play.      1839.     See  Collections.      (Nati 

Theatre,  New  York,  8  Apr.,  1839.) 
Two  Ways  of  Dying  for  a  Husband.     L  Dying  to  Keep  Him,  or  Tortes: 

Usurer;  H.  Dying  to  Lose  Him,  or  Bianca  Visconti.    London,  1839. 
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See  also  Bibliography  to  Book  II,  Chap.  m. 
WooJworth,  Sainucl.    The  Deed  of  Gift.    A  Comic  Opera  in  Three  Acts,  as  per- 
formed at  the  Boston  Theatre.     1823.     (City  Theatre,  New  York.  20  Jan 

1823.) 

— Cannibals,  or  the  Massacre  Islands.  (Bowery  Theatre,  New  York,  Feb.,  1823.) 

Blue  Laws.    A  Farce.     (Bowery  Theatre,  Now  York,  15  Mar.,  1823.) 

LaFayette,  or  the  Castle  of  Olmutz.    A  IMeloJdrama,  in  three  Acts.    1824. 

(Park  Theafe,  New  York,  23  Feb.,  1824.) 
The  Forest  Rose;  or,  American  Farmers.    A  Drama,  in  two  Acts.     1825, 

n.d.  [1854].    Boston,  1855.     (Chatliam  Theatre,  New  York,  6  Oct.,  1825.) 

—  The  Widow's  Son;  or.  Which  is  the  Traitor?  A  Melo-drama  in  three  AcU 
1825.     (Park  Theatre,  New  York,  15  Dec,  1825.) 

—  The  Foundling  of  the  Sea.     (Park  Theatre,  New  York,  14  May,  1833.) 

—  ?  Kings  Bridge  Cottage.  A  Revolutionary  Tale.  ...  A  Drama  in  Two 
Acts.     1826. 

Sir  also  Bibliographies  to  Book  II,  Chaps,  v  and  vi. 

Anonymous 

The  i\mericans  Roused  in  a  Cure  for  the  Spleen,  or  Amusement  for  a  Winter 
Evening.    New  York,  n.  d.  [1775I. 
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CHAPTER  V 

BRYANT  AND  THE  MINOR  POETS 

Bryant 

H.  C.  Sturges's  Chronologies  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  William  Cullcn  Bry- 
ant, [)refixed  to  the  Roslyn  edition  of  Bryant  and  also  published  separately, 
contains  the  most  comprehensive  bibliographical  account  of  the  poet  that  has 
appeared  up  to  the  present  time.    A  chronology  of  the  individual  poems  is 

included. 
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